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sickness  of  tin 

soul.     Hut  granted 

S^ 

r 

\          is   lonictlLiJ    to 
1         D.edalus     perhaps 
m          out  of  deference  to 

that  flying  may  yet 

pit  ■    \ 

'&<-& 

V           the     cunning     in- 

be    compassed    l.j 

I     I 

vi-nlor  of  glue  ami 

man,  the  aspiration 

plumb-line.    Icarus 

cannot   be   termed 

feiite^ 

■  i/l"f   ( 

also    flew,    but 

altogether     un- 

jjg^^1 

^^^^Sr*y 

soared  too  near  the 

wholesome,  for  it* 

- — -^3&^ 

sun.  whereupon 

realisation   would 

the     wax    which 

undoubtedly   he    a 

Aw 

h  /-m 

fastened  his  wings 

gain  to 

arts,  and  would  make  for  the  coiivi 
and  well-being  of  mankind.  Not  oi 
means  but  as  an  end  in  itself,  fly: 
recommended  to  athletes  by  the  i 
enthusiast,  Otto  l.ilienthal,  win 
his  own  fairly  successful  method  "an 
exhilarating  pastime."  On  the  other 
hand,  supposing  the  problem  of  aerial 
natation  satisfactorily  solved,  there  are 
grave  objections  to  any  general  adoption 
by  mankind  of  flight  as  a  mode  of  loco- 
motion. The  objections  are  not  of  to-day 
No.  175.     April   1898 


■.in- 


popular 


sdoi 


ame.       Undeniably 
from     which    the 


deft  artificer  who  after  a  life- 
time of  useful  invention  turned  to 
fantastic  experiment.  It  may  be  argued, 
of  course,  that  since  flying  was  the  only 
means  by  which  Daedalus  and  Icarus 
could  escape  from  Crete,  the  experiment 
nas  altogether  praiseworthy,  and  that  the 
son     came     to     %*ve&    w^    \«sa»aft.  V«. 
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neglected  liis  lather's  warning  noi  to  fly 
too  near  the  nun,  but  that  were  lo  debase 
tin.'  legend  to  the  level  of  a  Sunday  school 
siory  It  is  more  edifying  to  believe  that 
D.cdalus,  whatever  his  personal 
suffered  for  a  ridiculous  pcrfon 
This  .s  a  hard  saying,  ami  to  such  a> 
Captain  Baden  Powell  it  may  seem  a 
damnable  heresy,  but  the  fact  remains  thai 
hitherto  man's  attempts  at  flying  have 
savoured  of  the  comic  and  the  pathetic. 


high  flight,  the  melted   «ax    viiil   tragi-  I 
And  so  on.  from  thai  ilav  l.i  this  whenever 
man    has   taken    urn.,    hims.-lf    wings,    he 
has  made  himself  a  laugh iug-sloek  or  has 
perished,  or  both. 

Although  iht!  attempts  of  would- In- 
human fowls  have  in  all  ages  been 
attended  with  the  most  doubtful  success, 
failure    has    not    moled     the    ardour    of 


long  and  eagerly  sought  after  died  hard, 
but  died  surely  on  a  belter  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  frit  lion,  The  quest  aftei 
flight,  however,  has  outlived  it.  K x pen- 
men ters  may  no  longer  make  t he ni selves 
wings,  as  did'  D*dalus.  James  the  Fourth's 
ingenious  Italian  friend,  the  I'rior  of 
Ton  gland.  "Mr.  Ironside"  in  the  (!u<irdtan 
of  17.3.  and  mure  recently  Dr.  Miller 
and  Darius  Green;  hut  the-)  cling  In  the 
problem  of  the  air-ship  (o  lie  supported 
and  propelled  by  purely  mechanical 
means.  Hope  of  a  solution  springs 
eternal  in  their  breasts,  and  even  .Mr. 
Hiram  S.  Maxim  turns  for  solace  from 
murderous  invention  to  the  gentle  art  of  fly- 
ing. The  adaptation  of  the  balloon  10  atrial 
locomotion,  once  so  popular  an  experi- 
ment, has  now  been  wholly  superseded  by 
machines  fashioned  on  the  "aeroplane" 
principle.  None  of  the  purely  mechanical 
achieved  complete 


The 


alio; 


for  ; 


length   of  tin 


ilikI 


.lisider 


red.      Only  balloon   sup- 


,  and  the: 


mpi 


sible 


lide. 


.-  devi 


dirigeable  that  u 
and  the  buoyant  that  cannot 
form    a    good  I  v    companv    o 

failures  of  which  some  of 'the 


esling    ; 
these  [i;i 


curious    arc    reproduced    on 

rapher  Strabo  tells  a  shadowy 
Scythian  people  uhu  soared 
■ke,  but  lie  gives  no  particulars 


etliu 
iv  liav. 


Iht 


the 


.-  promulgation  ol 

11    Strabo   to    Rogi 
beli 


n.u-. 


1  hai 


the  possi- 
bility „f  human  flight,  but  was.  perhaps, 
loo  wis,-  to  risk  the  experiment.  In  the 
fifteenth     century     Leonardo     ila     Vinci 

sav  that  he  made  practical  trial  of  it.    Thai 
he    thoroughly  ,. 


life; 


•nthu; 


The 


■olrn:r:il>li 


'  'I'n 
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Birds."  A  less  scientific  and 
empirical  experimenter  was  the  Pri 
Tongiand,  aforementioned,  who  in 
diverted  the  Court 
at  Stirling  with  his 
attempt  to  fly. 
Patting  on  his 
elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  feathers, 
he  leaped  gaily 
from  the  battle- 
ments of  tlie  castle, 
and  by  simple 
gravitation  pre- 
sently found 
himself  in  the 
"  my  tiding,"  (dung- 
hill), from  which 
he  emerged  unhurt 
but  inglorious.  He 
had  his  explana- 
tion   readv,    how- 


coveted 
ding." 

'1'he  s- 


■,,h!i 


II  vi 


century 

Dtiring  the  Restoration  peril. 
for  pse ml o-  science  led  mar 
mechanicians  to  propound 
aerial  navigation.  Both  at 
abroad  the  matter  was  diligci 
into,    and     in      1670     Franci 


by  globes  of  very  thir 
he  proposed  to  exhau 
argued  that  as  the  solid  c 


reased  so  much 
re  rapidly  than 
ir  superficial 
i.  such  a  globe 
■n  exhausted 
lid    be    lighter 


>uld   i 


lid   i 


able  lifting  power. 
By  increasing  the 
size  of  the  globe 
he  hoped  to  in- 
crease the  lifting 
power.  The  ob- 
vious fallacy  of  his 
theory  wasexposed 
bv  Robert  llooke, 
who  aided  Bovlc 
in  the  construction 
of  the  air-pump. 
For.  in  the  lirst 
place,     globes     ol 


eorrespo 
that  the 


ig    increase    of    thickness,   so 

igbt  would   be  proportionately 


even   Bishop  tt'ilkins, 
of  the   Roval   Pocietv, 


Spanish  Jesuit,  designed,  but  seems  believed  so  firmly  in  its  ultimate  attain- 
not  to  have  constructed,  an  air  -  ship.  ment  that  he  foretold  a  time— he  put  it  no 
Lana's    idea    was    to    support    his   vessel      farther   off  than   "the  next.  s.%t" — ^Ve.^ 
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man  would  call  for  his  wings  as  readily  as 
he  now  calls  for  his  boots.  The  "  next 
age,"  alas!  has  come  and  gone  and  we 
5till  call  with  some  confidence  for  out 
boots,  leaving  aerostatic  enthusiasts  to 
call  with  more  or  less  confidence  for  their 
wings. 

The  problem  of  flying  is  almost  as 
hardy  an  evergreen  in  periodical  literature 
as  the  sea-serpent.  One  of  the  quaintest 
and  perhaps  most  impossible  of  designs 
was  that  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Post  of  Dec.  a,  1709.  The  article  in 
question  gravely  set  forth  how  a  Brazilian 
priest,  Bartholomew  Laurent,  had  invented 
and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  "a  flying  ship,  by  the  help 
of  which  one  may  more  speedily  travel 
through  the  air  than  any  other  way,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  so  that  you  may  go  200 


"  presume  to  use  or  make  this  ship  without 
the  express  license  of  the  petitioner,  and 
that  transgressors  may  be  declared  liable 
lo  an  arbitrary  punishment."  The  Evening 
flu/ was  not 'behindhand  in  illustrations, 
and  submitted  a  diagram  of  Laurent's 
machine,  which  is  here  reproduced.  There 
was  likewise  u  lengthy  explanation  so 
replete  with  absurdities  that  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  a 
joke.  Plainly,  if  the  machine  was  intended 
seriously,  it  had  never  got  beyond  paper, 
for  a  more  eanhbound  device  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  iron  grating 
above  the  navigator's  head  was  lined  with 
"a  good  number  of  large  amber  beads, 
which  by  a  secret  operation  will  help  to 
keep  the  ship  afloat."  The  operation,  we 
imagine,  must  have  been  profoundly 
secret.       A    beautiful    disregard    of    the 
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miles  in  14.  hours."     Laurent's  epistle  to  elementary  laws  of  the    fulcrum  and  the 

the  King  is  translated  in    full,  and  is  in  lever  is  the  chief  charm  of  the  description. 

effect   an   application    for   patent,  for  he  There    are    innumerable    contrivances   to 

prays   his   Majesty   that   no   person  shall  lift  and  propel  the  vessel,  but  they  are. 
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unfortunately,  all  dependent  on  acces- 
sories within  the  ship  itself.  For  instance, 
the  amber  beads  aforesaid  are  expected, 
when  the  sun  is  hot,  to  draw  towards  them 


original  diagram,  is  described  as  "the 
artist  who,  by  the  help  of  the  celestial 
globe,  a  sea-map,  and  compass,  takes  th^ 
height  of  the  sun,  thereby  to  find  out  the 


DR.    MlF.l.KR'.s    AKROSTAT,    l*4vv 


thestrawmats  with  which  the  vessel  is  lined. 
thus,  so  please  you,  increasingtV  buoyancy 
of  the  ship.  On  the  same  exquisite  prin- 
ciple, the  globes  of  Heaven  and  Karth,  fore 
and  aft,  conceal  two  lodestones  "to  draw 
the  ship  after  them,  the  body  of  which 
is  of  thin  iron  plates."  On  this  beau- 
tiful principle  we  might  propel  (;lir  iron- 
clads merely  by  fixing  a  large  electro 
magnet  to  the  stem.  The  device,  one 
suspects,  was  surely  borrowed,  by  false 
analogy,  from  the  driving  power  of  the 
carrot  hung  before  the  donkey's  nose. 
Laurent's  explanation  provokes  to  further 
extracts.  He  points  out  to  us  "  the  stem 
to  govern  the  ship,  that  she  may  not  run 
at  random,"  and  "  the  two  wings  which 
keep  the  ship  upright,"  also  "  the  sails  " 
(overhanging  the  vessel)  "  wherewith  the 
air  is  to  be  divided."  Carefully,  too,  he 
informs  us  that  in  the  stem  and  stern  "  is 
a  pair  of  bellows,  which  must  be  blown 
when  there  is  no  wind."  The  gentleman 
on    board,    designated    by    "G"    in    the. 


spot  of  land  over  which  they  are  on  the 
globe  of  the  earth."  Idiotically  fixed  to 
the  iron  grating  overhead  is  "the  compass 
to  direct  them  in  their  way."  With 
regard  to  motive-power.  Father  Laurent's 
admissions  an*  vague,  but  evidently  he 
means  to  depend  o.i  Boreas  and  his 
bellows,  or,  perhaps,  upon  another"  secret 
operation." 

Laurent's  machine  is  represented-  as 
sailing  "  with  supreme  dominion  through 
the  azure  deep  of  air,"  while  Sol  looks 
down  admiringly  at  the  daring  of  the 
Brazilian  clergy.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fashion 
for  all  living  contrivances  to  achieve 
perfect  success  —  graphically.  Most  of 
them  are  represented  as  poised  victo- 
riously—whether they  ever  were  so  or 
not — over  Mother  Karth,  which  shrinks 
to  insignificance  beside  the  triumphant 
engine.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the 
prints  which  appeared  during  the  brisk 
revival  of  the  Hying;  crare  Wv^wcv  *^fc 
years  \%^  ^  ^^°*     K\\^\\%  >^^  ^^ 
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Henson  and  Stringlcl  low's  "Ariel,"  built 
only  in  a  small  model;  Dr.  Miller's 
aerostat,  Peter's  portentous  patet  t  of 
1850,  and  Hell's  much-derided  invention 
exhibited  at  Vaushall  in  the  same  year. 
The  Ariel  was  patented  by  Henson,  an 
American  inventor,  for  the  dimensions  of 
the  machine  portrayed  in  triumphant 
flight  over  London,  but  was  never  built 
of  such  a  size.      The  design,  however,  is 


machine  was  to  be  kept  afloat  by  the 
presentation  of  its  aeroplane  at  a  consider- 
able angle  to  the  plane  of  its  direction,  on 
the  principle  of  a  kite.  The  machine,  the 
body  of  which  was  fitted  with  wheels 
suitable  for  land  traction,  was  to  be  started 
by  being  allowed  to  glide  down  an  inclined 
plane.  Henson  was  aided  in  his  further 
experiments  by  a  Mr.  Stringfellow,  of 
Chard,    in    Somerset,  and    in    184.5    they 


remarkable  as  tin-  first  intelligent  a 
to  employ  the  aeroplane,  and  to  c< 
plane  surface  and  weight  in  rolativ. 
portion.  Henson' s  formula  was  one 
foot  of  surface  for  every  half-poulu 
lifted,  and  in  the  specifications  1 
patent,  which  was  to  weigh  3000 1 
proposed   to   employ   +500   square   1 


-silk    i 


1500  in  the  tail,  th 
requisite  6000  square 
engine  of  great  lightni 
was  to  drive  the  two 


..1,1.1, 1 


but  high  power 
opellcrs.  and  the 


completed  a  small  model  with  no  very 
satisfactory  result.  Some  time  later, 
Stringfellow  alone  made  another  model, 
which  was  tried  indoors  at  Cremornu  with 

gracefully  from  an  eminence,  and  it  was 
believed  that  had  it  had  room  enough  to 
continue  its  (light  it  would  have  conquered 
the  initial  fall,  and,  recovering,  would  have 
soared.  This  little  model,  with  water  and 
fuel,  weighed  only  6J11). 

Among  the  noteworthy  attempts  of  18+j 
were  those  of  Dr.  Miller  and  Monck  Mason, 
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of  Nassau  balloon  fame.  Dr.  Miller,  like 
the  Flying  Philosopher  of  1801,  and  of 
the  still  earlier  Prior  of  Tongland,  sought 


a    definite   emulation    ■ 

?f  the    bird. 

machine    weighed 

1 5  lb.,  and  was  to  be 

propelled      bv     an 

action  precisely  like 

rowing.     The  chief 

A 

obstacle     to     such 

contrivances  lies,  of 

course,  in  the  struc- 

ture of  the  human 

^^ 

body,  for,  relatively 

V^l 

to  his  size,  man  has 

not     the    muscular 

power  of  the   bird. 

V 

balloon  could  really  be  controlled  and 
propelled.  The  machine  was  imposing. 
An  oblong,  horizontal  envelope  held 
15,000  feet  of  gas,  and  the  car  was  fitted 
with  two  large  fans 
and  a  caudat  or  v 
rudder.     At  7  p.m. 


him 


nd    the 


balloon,  according 
to  the  precedents  of 
seventy  years,  went 
north-west.  For  a 
lime  the  aeronaut 
twirled  his  wings 
and  Happed  his  tail, 
but  to  no  purpose, 
fur    the    balloon 


prop.' 


original   1 

professed 

large  wii: 
fesscd  to 
oar.     In  i 

identicall1 
Jul 


a   host    of  people    ■ 


,  "  was  quite  apa- 
I  to  the  enjoyment 


is.  however, 

did  not  deter 

lar  effort,  ai 

id  in  1865  the 

.ng  a  halloo 

11  was  claimed 

solved     by 

I  )elamamc, 

his    marhii 

ie,    christened 
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850. 


"  L'Esperancc,"  during  the  month  of  August 
at  Cremorne.  Delamarne  deserted  the 
elliptical  balloon  for  one  of  extraordinary 
shape,  to  describe  which  mathematics 
affords  no  adequate  term.  It  may  serve, 
perhaps,  to  say  it  resembled  a  dissipated 
cigar.  Detamarne's  frequent  ascents  seem 
to  point  to  some  success,  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  Cremorne  advertisements 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  he  wisely  chose 
to  ascend  only  in  calm  weather.  Granted 
that  he  did  so,  he  may  have  contrived  to 
impart  a  little  purpose  to  his  flight. 

Among  present-day  experiments  those 
of  Professor  Langley  at  Washington  claim 
to  be  the  most  successful.  After  ten  years' 
research  he  has  constructed  an  "  aero- 
drome "which  has  remained  afloat  for  a 
minute  and  a  half,  covering  in  that  time 
about  half  a  mile.      His  machine  is  not 


appears  to  promise 
results.  Steam  is  the  1 
as  the  present  model  is 
of  condensers,  the  was 
ensure  long  flight.  Wi 
however,  the  inventor 
afloat  hours  instead  of  i 
a  German,  and  I'raul, 
also  experimenting,  the 

fitted  with  oblong  vane: 
a  speed  of  a  hundred  m 
Stcntzel  declares  that  hi 
to  enable  him  shorth 
Kaiser's  Palace.  Would 
amount  to  Rie-majati  ? 
The  enthusiastic  He 
already  mentioned,  reo 
to  his  passion  for  flying. 


too  small  to  admit 
ite  is  too  great  to 
tb  a  larger  model, 

ninutes.  Stentzcl, 
an  American,  are 
former  with  para- 
ith  a  steel  cvlinder 
i.  Praul  ho'iws  for 
iles  an  hour,  while 


edsr 


to    flv 


ipiial 
the 


withal, 
vietim 


was  something  of  a  return  to  the  ok! 
attempt  at  fixing  wings  to  the  human 
body.  Lilienthal's  wings,  which  resembled 
ihosc  of  the  butterfly,  were  made  of 
bamboo  and  calico.  He  thrust  his  arms 
through  two  leather  armlets  and  grasped 
a  bamboo  stick  on  the  framework  with  his 
hands.  His  legs,  which  hung  free,  ho 
used  to  secure  a  balance.  From  a  pyramid 
fifty  feet  high  Lilienthal  used  to  launch 
himself  against  a  head  wind,  and  some- 
times floated  two  hundred  yards  before  he 
alighted.  Actual  ascent,  however,  he  seems 
never  to  have  accomplished,  and  last  year 
his  progress  was  stopped  untimely  by  the 
accident  which  enrolled  him  among  the 
martyrs  to  aerostation.  Similar  experi- 
ments are  pursued  bv  Mr.  Pilcher.  assistant 
to  Mr.  Hiram  S.  'Maxim.  This  artist 
has    descended     chiefly    at    C'ardross,    in 
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Dumbartonshire.  He  ni 
downhill,  and  then  leaps  in 
descent   is  gradual,  and,  i 

Pour  Ulienthal  once  hat 
for  his  pains,  but  he 


ed 


ilit 


Reason,  for  the  satirical  handling  of  aero- 
nauts, especially  of  those  who  have 
attempted  direct  imitation  of  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Apart  from 
failure,  the  mere  wearing  of  wings  puts 
man  in  a   ludicrous 


[KTSL- 

end  and  was  not 
saved.  .Mr.  I'ilchcr 
has  been  luckier,  but 
confesses  to  some 
discomfort  in  certain 
weather.  Still  the 
•rood  work  goes  on, 
quietly,  however,  for 
the  inventors  nowa- 
days make  no  boast 
either  before  or 
after  performance. 
In  this  they  are 
spectators  have  ; 
gcanccondis,i]>|>eim 
as  happened  in  18 
Degens.     The  unfe 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ALMA  TERRACE. 


By    LILIAN     QUILLER-COITH. 


THERE  were  sixty-seven  spinsters  in 
Penslyder,  counting  all  creeds  and 
classes.  Sixty-seven  maidens  of  certain 
and  varied  positions,  and  uncertain  and 
varied  ages  ;  left  by  Fate,  or  Circumstance, 
or  Man,  to  win  their  way  to  Heaven  all 
solitary — or  at  least  unhampered.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  one  builder  in  Pen- 
slyder bestirred  himself  to  build,  he  noted 
the  turn  things  were  taking,  and  he  raised 
houses  suitable  to  meet  the  demand,  piling 
bis  bricks  in  the  shape  of  neat  squares  and 
crescents,  rows  and  terraces  ;  prim,  snug, 
compact;  varying  slightly  in  size  and 
decoration  to  suit  the  incomes  of  the 
respective  tenants. 

Alma  Terrace  i  so  called  from  the  battle 
of  that  name,  fought  and  won  while  the 
mortar  was  yet  soft  upon  the  bricks;  stood 
at  the  top  of  Penslyder  High  Street,  and 
consisted  of  three  drab -coloured  stucco 
houses  in  one  block,  with  square  windows, 
green  Venetian  blinds,  small  gardens  in 
front,  fat  wooden  palings  to  ^^^  them, 
and  a  bright  brass  knocker  on  each  green 
front  door. 

In  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3,  Alma  Terrace, 
lived  three  of  the  sixty-seven  Penslyder 
spinsters — Miss  Jane  Tootell,  Miss  Emily 
Tipiast,and  Miss  Susannah  Sayre;  attended 
by  their  respective  serving-maids,  Ann, 
Grace,  and  Georgina.  And  to  four  at 
least  out  of  the  half-dozen  representatives 
of  single  blessedness.  Alma  Terrace  was 
as  the  heart  of  the  world  for  interest.  The 
green  front  doors  of  No.  1  and  No.  3, 
Alma  Terrace,  opened  one  on  either 
of  the  side  walls  of  the  drab-coloured 
block  ;  the  green  front  door  of  No.  2 
opened  on  to  the  garden  path  in  the 
middle.  Emily  Tiplast  with  Grace,  and 
Susannah   Savre  with   Georgina,    lived    in 


Nos.  1  and  3  respectively.  Jane  'Tootell 
with  Ann  lived  in  No.  2,  and  felt  that, 
literally  and  metaphorically,  she  was  the 
centrepiece. 

Jane  Tootell  was  a  maiden  who  never 
aimed  at  the  obtaining  of  moons,  or  any 
nonsense  of  that  sort,  for  such  aims  are 
silly  and  unpractical,  and  a  moon,  more- 
over, even  if  one  did  obtain  it,  is  neat  and 
well  proportioned  for  such  a  very  short 
time  each  month  that  Jane  Tootell  would 
have  found  it  irritating,  and,  indeed,  would 
rather  have  been  without  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  her  alert  mind  or  sharp 
eyes  had  decided  what  she  wished  to  have, 
see,  or  carry  out,  Penslyder  and  Jane 
Tootell  knew  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  impor- 
tunity. 

And  Jane  Tootell,  from  the  first  moment 
of  her  tenancy,  had  decided  upon  the 
proper  appearance  of  Alma  Terrace  as  a 
whole. 

She  had  been  the  first  of  the  three 
tenants  by  a  full  quarter,  and  had  chosen 
the  middle  house,  more  by  reason  of  saving 
the  terrace  from  three  months'  lopsided- 
ness  than  from  any  preference  for  the 
situation.  And  for  three  full  months  she 
had  felt  herself  to  be  almost  tenant  of  the 
whole  block  ;  for  no  casual  glance  would 
detect  that  three  separate  houses  lay  w  ithin 
those  four  stuccoed  walls.  The  landlord 
had  painted  palings,  doors,  and  Venetian 
blinds  of  one  uniform  green,  because  of 
her  importunity  ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
had  allowed  her  the  entrance  to  the  two 
empty  houses  that  she  might  draw  those 
same  Venetian  blinds  to  the  height  ol  in- 
habited consistency.  So  it  was  with  tre- 
pidation that  Jane  'Tootell  and  Ann,  her 
serving  -  maid,     even     contemplated    tA\M 
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advent  of  real  tenants  for  Nos.  i  and  3, 
for  the  scope  for  taste  in  the  matter  of 
maids  and  window-curtains  was  wide  even 
in  the  days  following  close  upon  the  victory 
of  Alma. 

By  the  next  quarter,  however,  Nos.  1 
and  3  were  taken.  And  even  during  her 
anxiety  as  to  her  future  neighbours,  Jane 
Tootell  breathed  a  sigh  of  thankfulness 
that  both  houses  had  been  taken  at  the 
same  quarter ;  otherwise  her  own  central 
position  would  have  been  but  an  irregu- 
larity, and  she  would  have  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  change  to  the  unoccupied  end 
house,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  When, 
however,  the  sigh  of  thankfulness  had 
been  breathed,  anxiety  rose  and  became 
all-absorbing ;  for,  after  all,  the  central 
tenant  of  a  block  of  three  runs  two  risks 
in  the  matter  of  next  door  neighbours. 
.And  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  from 
the  point  of  observation  behind  her  white 
netted  curtain,  darned  in  cockatoos,  she  saw 
the  new  tenants,  within  a  couple  of  hours 
of  one  another,  walk  up  their  respective 
garden  paths,  she  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  hand  of  fate  ;  for  in  very  truth  they 
did  not  match  a  bit. 

The  tenant  of  No.  1  was  short,  small- 
boned,  and  plump,  with  a  shy,  nervous, 
little  way  with  her  as  she  tripped  up  to  her 
door,  followed  by  her  maid  carrying  a 
birdcage,  and  the  flyman  with  a  holland- 
covered  trunk.  Jane  Tootell,  gazing 
through  her  mesh  of  white,  clear-starched 
cotton,  felt  a  certain  measure  of  contempt 
for  her  little  new  neighbour,  even  while 
she  decided  that  she  would  be  easy  to 
manage. 

But  later  in  the  day,  when  from  the 
same  point  of  vantage  she  saw  her  other 
new  neighbour  get  out  of  a  fly  and  walk 
up  to  the  door  of  No.  3,  her  feelings 
were  more  uncertain.  This  new  neighbour 
was  tall  and  fair  and  rather  stout — what 
Jane  Tootell  called  "  floppy  "  ;  the  bands 
of  her  light  hair  were  untidy  from  her 
journey ;  her  large,  shapeless  travelling- 
cloak  was  buttoned  here  and  there,  with- 
out regard  to  symmetry  ;  she  walked  with 
rather  a  weary  slouch  ;  and  the  maid  who 
followed  her  was  brisk  and  rosy,  and  by 
do  means  old. 


Jane  Tootell,  as  she  watched  them  dis- 
appear, felt  that  she  did  not  quite  grasp 
No.  3 ;  and  she  went  to  the  bell  and 
rang  Ann  from  her  position  at  the  white 
dimity  curtain  in  the  front  bed-room,  for 
she  wished  to  have  a  second  opinion. 

But  Ann  could  do  no  more  than  repeat 
what  her  mistress  already  knew  ;  and  Jane 
Tootell  sighed  again  over  the  one  point 
which  was  obvious  —  the  irritating  dis- 
similarity  between  the  two  new  tenants. 

One  fact,  however,  brought  a  pleased 
tranquillity  to  Jane  Tootell's  mind  as  the 
days  slid  on  towards  Sunday ;  and  that 
fact  was  the  absence  of  curtains  in  the 
windows  of  Nos.  1  and  3.  And  hope  beat 
high  in  her  that  none  might  be  hung  until 
etiquette  permitted  her  to  pay  her  re- 
spects on  either  side,  and  point  to  the 
advisability  of  a  pleasing  uniformity. 

When,  on  Monday  afternoon  at  a 
quarter  past  three,  Jane  Tootell  was 
ushered  by  Miss  Tipiast's  maid  (who 
might  have  been  blood-relative  to  Ann, 
judging  from  complexion  and  general 
expression)  into  Miss  Tipiast's  drawing- 
room  (for  Miss  Tiplast,  having  walked 
into  No.  7  full  two  hours  before  Miss 
Sayre  had  walked  into  No.  3,  was  entitled 
to  the  first  call),  she — Jane  Tootell — was 
relieved  and  gratified  to  see  that  in  colour, 
neatness,  exactitude,  and  general  arrange- 
ment, the  room  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
her  own.  Jane  Tootell  felt  strong  and 
confident ;  her  nostrils  dilated  like  those  of 
a  war-horse  scenting  the  battle  he  loves  ; 
and  with  but  few  preliminaries  she  plunged 
into  the  subject  which  meant  so  much  to 
her  and  to  the  appearance  of  Alma  Terrace. 

But  here  there  was  no  battle  to  be 
fought.  Emily  Tiplast,  with  quick,  short 
smiles,  and  nervous  claspings  of  her  hands 
upon  her  silk  apron,  met  Jane  Tootell 
half-way,  and  was  gratified  and  interested 
in  the  uniformity  of  Alma  Terrace. 

"Yes,  I  have  white  netted  curtains," 
she  ventured  timidly,  "  but  not  darned 
in  cockatoos,  I'm  afraid  —  only  parrots. 
Parrots  arc  not  unlike  cockatoos  at  a  little 
distance,  and  perhaps " 

"  Parrots  !  "  interrupted  Jane  Tootell  in 
a  dubious  voice.  "  Well — perhaps  we 
could  make  parrots  do  ;  just  bring  a  fold 
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over  the  he.nl,  where  the  top-knot  should 
be,  and  pull  them  well  over  to  the  eentre 

of  the Hut— no— I  will  tell  vou  what 

I  will  do.  1  will  come  in  myself  and  loup 
ami  arrange  them  when  they  are  hung, 
because  1  know  exactly." 

-  You  arc  very  kind."  murmured  Emily 
Tiplast 

"And  your  maid " 

"A  verv  old   and    faithful "   began 

Emily  Tiplast. 

"  Ves,  yes,  so  1  thought.      1  have  just 


leave.  And  when,  five  minutes  later,  she 
bore  down  upon  No.  3,  her  face  was 
Hushed  with  victory. 

Here,  as  at  No.  :,  Jane  Toot  ell  found 
hersjlf  the  victor  of  a  battleless  triumph  ; 
but  here,  alas!  the  triumph  was  not  entirely 
satisfying.  To  begin  with,  the  hair  of 
the  cheerful  maid  who  opened  (he  door — 
garbed  though  she  was  with  the  1 
of  a  Quaker— was    undoubtedly  red- 
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"Oh,  yes." 
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snapped  Miss  Tootell  agai 

of  the  name  !      Drawing-room  indeed!" 

Indeed  it  was  untidy,  littered  with  books 
and  wrappings,  and   house-linen  awaiting 
mending;  showing  itself  plainly  to    |ane 
house."  Toolell's   eye   to    be   an   all -day  sitting- 

Miss  Tiplast  agreed  :    and   after  some      room.     The  couch  was,  it  is  true,  covered 
few  more  details,  Miss  Tootell  took  her      with  a  fresh  chintz  covering  ;  but  its  sUa^e 
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was  low  and  broad,  and  its  cushions  were 
dented  with  use.  It  was  quite  unlike  Jane 
Tooteirs  own  rosewood  sofa  ;  it  had  an 
Eastern  look,  suggestive  of  Persian  harems 
(as  set  forth  in  the  Illustrated  Almanack). 
Jane  Tooteirs  breath  came  sharply,  and 
she  felt  as  if,  really,  it  was  scarcely  decent 
to  look  upon.  The  chairs,  too  !  There  was 
not  one  to  match  another.  And  in  the 
window,  instead  of  a  jardiniere,  or  neat, 
round  table,  there  stood  a  plain,  square 
table,  untidy  with  letters,  pens  and  ink, 
scraps  of  paper,  and  even  a  hammer  and 
nails.  Jane  Tooteirs  lips  tightened,  but 
otherwise  she  betrayed  nothing  of  the 
shock. 

Miss  Susannah  Sayre  laid  down  the 
bundle  of  letters  she  was  scanning,  and 
came  forward  to  welcome  Miss  Tootell  ; 
and  then  with  a  placid  expression  on  her 
large  face,  and  a  half-smile  in  her  far- 
away eyes,  she  suggested  the  most  com- 
fortable chair  by  the  lire,  and  seating 
herself  on  the  low  couch  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hearth,  began  to  talk  pleasantly  in 
low,  lazy  tones. 

44  Curtains,"  she  repeated,  when  at 
length  Jane  Tootell  had  plunged  into  the 
subject  of  Alma  Terrace  as  a  whole,  and 
its  window  decorations  in  detail.  "  Oh 
yes,  curtains.  I  had  not  thought  of 
them  vet.  I  have  some  Persian  things 
I  brought  home  with  me  ;  but  if  you  like 
the  white  netted  ones  better,  I  believe 
there  are  a  lot  in  an  old  box  which 
belonged  to  my  aunt.  I  don't  know  about 
the  pattern " 

44  Cockatoos  —  or  parrots,"  said  Miss 
Tootell.  44  Mine  are  cockatoos,  Miss 
Tiplast' s  are  parrots  unfortunately,  but  I 
think  they  will  match  if  properly  hung." 

44  Cockatoos,"  said  Susannah  Sayre 
thoughtfully. 

44  Or  parrots,"  repeated  Jane  Tootell. 

44  Or  parrots,"  echod  Susannah  Savre. 
44 1  think  I  should  have  noticed  if  thev  had 
been  cockatoos  or  parrots.  But  I  know 
that  some  of  them  are  plain — quite  in- 
offensive." 

44  Do  you  not  think  you  could  darn  in  the 
cockatoos  ?  "  suggested  Miss  Tootell. 

44  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not,"  laughed 
Susannah    Savre.     "  But   my   little   maid, 


Georgina,  is  devoted  to  fancy  work  ;  per- 
haps she  could  do  it.  For  my  part  I  am 
no  needle  worker,  beyond  a  little  sewing 
and  mending." 

44  And  dimity — for  upstairs,"  continued 
Miss  Tootell. 

44  Oh,  yes;  we  can  manage  dimity  quite 
easily,"  declared  Miss  Sayre  placidly, 
44  and  the  box-edging  you  spoke  of,  and 
the  movable  door  -  scrapers.  Oh,  quite 
easily,  if  you  like  the  idea  of  uniformity. 
But,"  she  added  with  a  slow  smile,  44  don't 
you  think  a  little  individuality  would  be 
more  natural  ?  " 

But  Jane  Tootell  negitived  that  idea 
most  decidedly.  It  would  spoil  the  block, 
she  said.  So  she  had  her  way,  and  reached 
the  green  door  of  Xo.  z  once  more,  feeling 
that  at  least  she  had  saved  the  outward 
appearance  of  Alma  Terrace. 

So  in  due  course  the  curtains  were  hung, 
and  Jane  Tootell  paid  two  more  calls  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  folds. 

Then  Emily  Tiplast  almost  ruined  the 
effect  by  hanging  her  canary-cage  in  her 
drawing-room  window,  in  the  face  of  Jane 
TootelPs  expostulations,  and  even  in  the 
face  of  her  offer  to  give  it  house-room  her- 
self, that  it  might  hang  symmetrically 
from  the  middle  window.  Emily  Tiplast 
was  obdurate.  It  was  the  only  point  on 
which  she  ever  ventured  to  stand  out 
against  Jane  Tootell,  and  in  defence  of 
her  canary  she  was  ready  to  face  a 
regiment. 

But  in  the  long  run  the  terrace  was 
saved,  for  when  the  matter  was  placed  in 
its  full  importance  by  Jane  'Tootell  before 
Susannah  Sayre,  she  answered  most 
amiably — 

44  Oh,  yes;  I  will  have  a  canary-cage 
to  match,  if  you  like.  Must  I  have  the 
canary,  too  ?  I  don't  mind  at  all,  only 
Georgina  must  look  after  it.  I  should 
forget.  Buy  one  for  me,  if  you  will,  Miss 
'Tootell ;  vou  know  exactly  what  you  want 
and  I  will  pay  you  afterwards." 

So  it  was  settled.  And  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  unwieldy  presence  of  Susannah 
Sayre  and  the  unmatchable  hair  of 
Georgina,  the  terrace  was  neat  and  trim, 
and  all  in  keeping,  to  the  eye  of  any 
passer-by. 
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Jane  Tootell  and  Emily  Tiplast  soon 
became  quite  intimate  —  after  the  little 
matter  of  the  canary  had  been  settled.  It 
could  scarcely  be  said  that  they  had  many 
points  in  common,  but  iheir  points  of 
dissimilarity  dovetailed  and  blended  ad- 
mirably. Jane  Tootell  was  strong  in  the 
laying  down  of  laws  ;  Emily  Tiplast  de- 
lighted in  observing  them.  Emily  Tiplast 
shrank  from  the  making  of  decisions ; 
Jane  Toolell   would  decide    anything   on 


earth— as  yet  she  had  been  tried  no 
further.  Added  to  this,  they  found  that 
each  had  been  strictly  trained  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  .Mrs.  Markham  and  Mangnall, 
and  this  was  a  strong  bond  between  them  ; 
it  seemed  to  vouch  for  the  blameless  past 
of  each  spinster,  and  wiped  away  all 
doubts  and  strangeness  with  regard  to 
those  former  years. 

As  for  Susannah  Sayre,  although  on 
friendly  terms  with  her,  Jane  Tootell  could 
not  feel  that  their  opinions  were  in  unity. 
Susannah  Sayre  was  amicable  enough,  and 
yielding,  and  open-handed,  and  inoffensive, 
but — there  certainly  was  a  "  but."     It  was 
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not  that  she  was  backboneless.  Emily 
Tip  last  was  backbone  less — toJaneTootell's 
thinking — and  she  found  the  trait  con- 
venient rather  than  otherwise.  But 
Susannah  Sayre  was  so  untidy,  so  dreamy, 
so  unmethodical,  so  indiiferent  to  all 
matters  of  Penslyder  interest,  her  mind 
seemed  ever  wandering  among  things  right 
outside  Penslyder  life.  She  took  no  heed 
of  the  quarrel  among  the  members  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee ;  she  gave  no  second 
thought  10  the  honour  conferred  on  her 
by  a  call  from  the  leader  of  Penslyder 
society,  who  had  known  her  third  cousin. 
Jane  Tootell  found  no  congenial  topic  for 
conversation  with  her,  and  she  grew  irri- 
tated, and  longed  to  shake  Susannah  Sayre 
out  of  her  silly  apathy. 

One  or  two  people  living  far  away  from 
Penslyder  could  remember  Susannah  Sayre 
as  a  grand  great  girl  with  happy  eyes, 
growing  to  womanhood  after  the  pattern 
set  by  Juno.  They  could  also  remember 
Susannah  about  the  time  that  love  came 
her  way,  ottered  to  her  by  the  man  whose 
"ler  life  glad— to  be 
ne  had  changed  and 
trie  of  sweetheart, 
uber — and  spoke  of 
when  she  awoke  to 
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her  dumb,  despairing  agony,  the  weeks  oi 
her  mad,  poignant  anguish  that  followed, 
as  her  heart  and  voice  cried  out  that  the 
pain  was  unbearable  ;  and  then  that  day 
when  that  heart  and  even  the  soul  seemed 
unable  to  endure  the  torture,  seemed  to 
lose  the  power  of  suffering.  And  they  could 
recall  her  cry  as  she  rose  up  suddenly  and 
confronted  them  with  wide,  hard  eyes. 
"What  difference  docs  it  make,  after  all  ? 
My  God,  what  does  it  all  matter?  What 
does  anything  matter  ? "  Sinking  into 
apathy,  and  drifting  on  from  year  to  year, 
growing  careless,  middle-aged,  and  un- 
wieldy ;  fixing  any  interest  remaining  in 
her  mind  on  other  lands  and  other  periods. 

But  Penslyder  knew  nothing  of  this. 

However,  in  spile  of  internal  dissimi- 
larity, all  went  well  in  Alma  Terrace  until 
the  day  when,  after  several  rumours  and 
second-hand  reports  of  bold,  flirting  be- 
haviour, Jane  Tootell,  with   her  own  ojw.. 


IS 
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saw  Miss  Sayre's  Georgina  talking  and 
coquetting  with  the  baker's  man  at  the 
door  of  No.  3.  The  sight  almost  rooted 
her  to  the  ground  in  disgust  and  outraged 
dignity.  She  never  knew,  when  she 
thought  of  it  in  after  days,  what  power 
prevented  her  from  betraying  her  horror 
and  shrieking  aloud  to  the  brazen  girl. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  she  controlled  herself 
sufficiently  to  reach  her  own  hall  and  lay 
down  her  tradesmen's  books  (she  had  been 
returning  from  her  morning  shopping 
when  the  shock  came) ;  and  then  she 
hastened  in  to  Emily  Tiplast  to  confide  the 
scandalous  sight  she  had  seen. 

44  So  terrible  for  the  Terrace  !  "  she 
wound  up,  when  she  had  told  her  shocking 
story. 

Emily  Tiplast  agreed  that  it  was  terrible ; 
but  she  trembled  even  as  she  agreed. 

44  What  shall  you  do  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"  Do  !  "  cried  Jane  Tootell,  "  I  shall  go 
straight  to  Susannah  Sayre  and  tell  her 
that  Georgina' s  behaviour  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  Terrace  ;  and  you  must  come  with  me 
to  uphold  my  views." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Emily  Tiplast  faintly.  Then 
her  heart  felt  watery  ;  but  she  went  upstairs 
and  put  on  her  bonnet,  for  Jane's  tone 
held  command. 

Within  ten  minutes  the  upholders  of 
propriety  stood  on  the  doorstep  of  No.  3. 
Jane  Tootell  cast  one  withering  glance 
upon  the  fiery  head  of  Georgina  as  she 
stood  smiling  before  them,  and  stalked 
into  the  drawing-room,  followed  bv  Emily 
Tiplast,  all  varying  in  colour  and  fluttering 
with  nervousness. 

"  Miss  Sayre,"  declared  Jane  Tootell, 
plunging  into  her  tale  of  horror  at  once, 
heedless  of  the  hand  stretched  out  to  greet 
her,  "  I  have  come  to  see  you  upon  a 
painful  —  1  may  say  a  deeply  painful — 
matter." 

Susannah  Sayre' s  dreamy  eyes  seemed 
to  focus  themselves  on  the  present  as  she 
heard  and  answered — 

44  Indeed,  Miss  Tootell,  I  am  grieved 
to  hear  you  say  so." 

44  Yes,"  continued  Jane  Tootell,  seating 

herself  on  the  edge  of  the  most  upright 

chair  she  could  find,  while  Emily  Tiplast 

sank  into  the  cushioned  depths  of  an  arm- 


chair, feeling  rather  faint ;  and  Susannah 
Sayre  rested  on  the  corner  of  her  harem- 
suggesting  couch.  4<  A  painful  matter, 
which  I  rely  upon  you  to  set  right,  as 
you  alone  can." 

44  Pray  let  me  know  what  has  happened," 
said  Susannah  Sayre  politely,  as  she  rose 
with  instinctive  sympathy  and  handed  a 
capacious  vinaigrette  to  Miss  Tiplast. 

44  What  has  happened  is  this,"  declared 
Jane  Tootell.  4'  Your  maid — your  red- 
haired  maid " 

44  Ah,  her  pretty  hair,"  interposed  Miss 
Sayre,  in  gentle  protest.  44 1  am  so  proud 
of 'it." 

Miss  Tiplast  was  convinced  that  at  that 
point  she  distinctly  heard  Jane  Tootell 
utter  the  word  44  Pshaw,"  after  which  she 
proceeded  to  explode  her  bomb. 

44  This  gaudy-headed  maid  of  yours  is  in 
the  habit  of  encouraging  and  behaving 
indecorously  with  men — a  man,  I  should 
say,  the  baker's  man — at  your  door." 

44  She  always  does,"  admitted  Susannah 
Sayre  mildly.  44  She  prefers  the  baker's 
men  to  any  others,  wherever  she  is  ;  she 
says  they  arc  so  clean." 

For  one  moment  Jane  Tootell  sat 
speechless  with  amazed  indignation. 

44  But — but,"  she  stammered  angrily, 
44  she  holds  him  in  conversation  at  all 
hours  of  the  day — even  when  it  is  no 
longer  day — with  unseemly  flippancy.  My 
Ann  would  have  died  rather  than  behave 


so. 


»» 


44  But  then  Ann  is  not  pretty,"  remarked 
Susannah  Sayre.  44  Georgina  is  such  a 
pretty  girl.  I  can  quite  understand  the 
men." 

Jane  Tootell  gasped.  44  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  aware  of  the  disgrace- 
ful proceedings,  and — and  countenance 
them  ?  "  she  demanded. 

44 1  don't  quite  understand  you,"  re- 
turned Susannah  Sayre.  *4  I  think  you 
must  have  heard  some  exaggerated  account 
of  poor  little  Georgina  and  her  lovers." 

4  4  Poor  little  Georgina' !  "  repeated 
Miss  Tootell ;  44  a  shameless,  brazen,  dis- 
reputable hussy ;  that  is  what  she  is.  It 
is  no  exaggeration,  for  I  saw  her  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  think — I  think  he  even  tried 
to  kiss  her." 
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Emily  Tiplast,  who  had  heen  sitting  silent, 
thankful  that  as  yet  she  had  not  heen  calle 
upon  to  bear  witness,  now,  looking  timidly 
into  the  cnemv's  face,  saw  flashing  sud- 
denly and  transiently  into  the  enemy'* 
eyes  a  light  which  altered  her  strangely 
seeming  to  strike  years  from  her  age,  an< 
show  her  as  she  might  have  been  long  ago. 

"  If  you  have  heard  no  exai^'raied 
account  of  my  little  maid-servant,  I  fear 
your   mind    must    be    in    a  very  depraved 


Miss  Sayre  rose  deliberately  from  her 
couch,  and  ringing  the  bell  as  she  passed, 
went  to  the  door  and  held  it  open. 

"Will  you  go  ?"  she  said,  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  interrogation  in  her  tone. 

For  one  moment  Jane  Tootell  stared 
and  caught  her  breath ;  then  she  rose 
from  her  chair  and  went.  And  Emily 
Tiplast  crept  out  quietly  behind  her,  the 
red-haired  Georgina  standing  at  the  green 
front  door  to  show  them  forth- 


state,  .Miss  Tootell,"  said  Miss  Sayre,  with 
rather  dangerous  quietness,  "  imagining 
harm  where  none  exists." 

"  You  dare  say  that  to  mo  !  "  exclaimed 
Jane  Tootell.  "  I  tell  you  that  such  doings 
are  not  decent,  they  are  not  respectable, 
and  I  insist  that  they  be  stopped.  With 
our  Terrace  to  al!  outward  appearance  as 
one  house,  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  be 
heard.  The  public  might  imagine  that  the 
disgraceful  behaviour  was  countenanced 
by  myself  or  Miss  Tiplast.  Who  is  to 
know  that  it  is  a  separate  bouse,  and  one 
of  very  different- " 


Shortly  after,  from  behind  the  cockatoo- 
curtain,  ]ane  Tootell's  angry  eyes  saw 
Susannah  Sayre  sally  forth ;  and  Jane 
glared  at  the  slow,  unwieldy  figure,  and 
her  gorge  rose  in  her  throat.  But  when, 
some  half  an  hour  later,  she  saw  Susannah 
Sayre  return  with  leisurely  steps  to  Alma 
Terrace,  accompanied  by  a  man  and  a 
boy,  the  gorge  within  her  was  tempered 
with  wonder  and  a  mingling  of  instinctive 
fear,  l'orthe  man  and  the  boy  held  brushes 
and  paint-pots,  and  the  colour  of  the  paint 


^  yrl 


■vivid  , 


•lkn 


Susannah  Sayt>i%  fa.ee  was  ^v&.Ov\  -axA 
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unruffled  as  usual,  but  she  set  the  man  and 

the  boy  to  work. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  evening  came  Alma  Terrace  was 
as  an  autumn-touched  beech-tree,  a  green 
bough  tipped  with  gold. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  No.  2  lay  Jane 
Tootell  on  the  rosewood  sofa,  with  Emily 
Tiplast  sitting  by  her  side. 

44  If  it  had  been  but  white,"  came  a  faint 
voice  from  the  woolwork  cushion,  "  I 
might  have  brought  myself — in  time — to — 
to Oh,  but  yellow  !  " 

"Terrible,"  whispered  Miss  Tiplast, 
44  quite — quite  enraging" 


But  Jane  Tootell  had  been  conquered, 
and  was  faint  with  defeat. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  No.  3  Susannah 
Sayre  lay  on  her  Eastern  couch  in  the 
candlelight,  dipping  desultorily  into  the 
pages  of  *'  Monte  Cristo  " — that  tale  of 
determined  revenge.  But  Susannah  was 
quite  placid,  quite  unruffled,  and  except 
for  an  occasional  realisation  of  the  smell 
of  paint,  her  golden  victory  had  faded 
from  her  mind. 

Outside,  in  the  gloaming,  Georgina 
stood  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  wet, 
yellow  door,  and  hearkened  to  the  soft 
tones  of  the  baker's  man. 
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THE  Royal  Academicians  would 
appear  to  have  repented  ever  since 
they  elected  two  women  among  the 
original  thirty-six  members  which  formed 
the  R.A.  in  1768,  if  any  significance 
attaches  to  their  subsequent  denial  of  that 
honour  to  lady  artists.  When  the  painter 
of  the  "  Roll  Call "  and  other  widely 
popular  pictures  came  before  the  public 
some  years  ago,  the  question  of  her  elec- 
tion was  mooted  by  her  admirers,  but  the 
Academy  contented  itself  with  giving  Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson  a  position  on  the 
line  ;  yet,  if  merit  and  popularity  carry 
an  election,  the  painter  of  "  Quatrc  Bras" 
ought  to  be  of  the  4t  divine  Forty." 

Ii  we  look  back  through  Time  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  world  of  fashion  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  romantic  figures  we 
should  see  among  that  brilliant  throng 
would  be  Angelica  Kaufmann,  the  only 
woman,  besides  Mary  Moser,  her  friend, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  writing  R.A.  after 
her  name. 

Maria  Anna  Angelica  Kaufmann,  to 
give  her  full  baptismal  name,  was  the 
only  daughter  of  an  indifferent  painter, 
Johann  Joseph  Kaufmann,  by  his  second 


wife,  his  first  wife  having  died  about  1740, 
leaving  him  a  son.  Angelica,  as  she  is 
always  known,  was  born  at  Coire,  the 
capital  of  the  Orisons,  on  Oct.  30,  1741. 

Angelica  is  one  of  those  rare  instances 
of  a  child  of  precocious  talent  living  to 
justify  this  early  promise.  At  nine  years 
of  age  she  began  to  use  crayons  and  oils, 
so  that  when  her  parents  left  Morhegno  to 
settle  at  Como  in  1752,  she  executed  a 
portrait  in  pastels  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  She  then  went  to  Milan,  and  her 
social  success,  which  so  distinguished  her 
through  life,  appears  to  have  begun,  for, 
becoming  friendly  with  the  governor  of 
the  galleries  in  which  she  studied,  she 
was  introduced  into  the  best  society. 
Music,  for  which  she  had  some  talent, 
history,  and  modern  languages — four  ot 
which  she  afterwards  spoke  fluently — 
filled  out  her  busy  life  at  this  time,  for 
she  gained  popularity  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  had  the  Duchess  of  Carrara  among 
her  sitters. 

In  1757  we  find  her  helping  her  father, 
who  had  returned  to  his  native  village, 
Schwarzenberg,  in  painting  a  series  of 
frescoes  in  the  church.  Angelica,  it  is 
said,  executed  twelve  full-length  figures  of 
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saints,  and  this  work  probably  gave  her 
that  facility  which  she  afterwards  d  is  play  eti 
in  the  painting  of  ceilings,  which  she 
executed  under  the  celebrated  architects, 
the  Brothers  Adam.  The  ceiling  of  the 
council  chamber  at  Burlington  House  is 


designed  her.  A  picture  of  hers  of  that 
allegorical  character  which  she  afterwards 
made  her  own — "  A  female  figure  allured 
by  music  and  painting,"  has  some  signifi- 
cance as  indicating  her  difficulty  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  but  that  she  chose 


by  her  hand  ;  so,  too,  is  that  of  the  reading- 
room  at  the  Arts  Club,  Hanover  Square, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  famous  Lady 
Hamilton.  Further  commissions  were 
given  to  them  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  on  her  return  to  Milan, 
Angelica  finally  adopted  the  profession  of 
artist  in  preference  to  that  of  musician, 
for  which    her   father   had    at    one    time 


rightly  is  evidenced  by  her  success.  Johann 
Kaufmann,  though  only  remembered  now 
in  connection  with  his  daughter,  must 
have  been  a  most  admirable  teacher,  anil 
her  visits  with  him  to  the  chief  cities  in 
Italy,  where  she  studied  in  the  different 
galleries,  were  invaluable.  She  made  friends, 
too,  at  Naples  and  Venice,  «cwws\^,  *«w. 
Lady  YCentwoftYt,  vfe    (A  ■One.  "^^x^ 
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Ambassador,  who  persuaded    Angelica  to 
come  to  London  in  1766. 

An  accomplished  linguist  and  musician, 
with  the  power  of  attracting  all  those  she 
met  to  her,  and  at  that  age  when  a  woman 
is  neither  too  young  to  be  crude  and 
hoydenish,  nor  too  old  to  have  lost  the 
freshness  which  anticipation  gives — "when 
the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew" — 
little  wonder  is  it  that  both  herself  and  her 
paintings  soon  became  the  vogue.  She  is 
described  as  being  of  medium  height,  with 


cd  her  to  paint,  with  Mary  Moser, 
oni  called  the  Flower-Room  at  Frog- 
e.  Angelica,  with  her  instinct  for 
wing  the  right  people,  had,  on  her 
into  London,  at  once  made  a 
friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  it  was 
probably  through  his  influence  that  she 
obtained  a  place  among  the  first  thirtv- 
six  R.A.s.  So  far  Angelica  had  played 
the  game  with  entire  success,  but  now  she 
made  a  move  which  was  serious  enough  to 
have  entirely  ruined  a  less  clever  woman's 
social  career.  Mixing  with  the  fashion- 
able world  (she  had  been  introduced  at 


Court),  the  allurements  of  an  aristocratic 
marriage  would  appear  to  have  made  her 
an  easy  prey  to  an  adventurer.  It  strikes 
one,  looking  back  upon  these  events,  very 
extraordinary  that  Angelica  should  have 
been  deceived  by  a  fellow  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  discarded  servant  of  Count 
Horn.  He  imposed  himself  upon  her 
smiles  with  the  title  of  his  late  master, 
and  being  a  very  fine,  handsome  fellow, 
she  was  determined  to  show  her  friends 
with  whom  she  had  flirted  that  she  had  at 
last  made  a 
good  hit ;  and 
therefore, 
without  the 
least  hesita- 
tion, immedi- 
ately gave  her 
hand  to  the 
impostor,  and 
they  were 
married  clan- 
destinely. The 
next  time 
Angelica  at- 
tended at 
Buckingham 
House  upon 
the  Queen, 
who  was 
pleased  by- 
seeing  her 
paint,  she  com- 
ied  her 
riage  to 
Majesty, 
n  which 
received 

the  most  condescending  congratulations, 
u itli  an  im  ilation  to  her  husband  to  come  to 
Court.  He.  however,  was  cunningly  deter- 
mined to  keep  himself  within  the  house, 
from  the  sight  of  everyone,  until  his 
baggage  had  arrived,  which  he  expected 
every  day.  At  last  Count  Horn  himself 
came  to  England,  and  when  at  the  Levee 
was  much  surprised  by  being  complimented 
upon  his  marriage.  Angelica,  who  soon 
received  the  mortifying  information  from 
the  Queen,  was  for  a  time  inconsolable. 

Father  and  daughter  bribed  the  impostor 
to  leave  F.ngland  in  much  the  same  way,  I 
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opine,  as  old  Eccles  was  in  "  Caste," 
though  whether  "  Horn "  went  where 
brandy  was  cheap  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Angelica  had  procured  from  the  Pope  a 
deed  of  separation,  until  her  husband's 
death     finally     released     her     from     her 


view,  the  story  Nollekens  used  to  relate 
gives  some  aid.  When  she  was  in  Rome 
(.before  she  came  to  England)  she 
was  ridiculously  fond  of  displaying  her- 
self and  being  admired,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  one  evening  took  her  station  in 


thraldom, 
separate 

Vanity,  we  must 
bottom    of  the   mesa/linnet, 
of  her    contemporaries  const 
coquette,  they  did  not  deep  1 1 
with    Angelica 
They  thought  it 
right,"   apparently. 


support    of   th: 


sj.icut.us  boxes  of  the 
ied  by  Nathaniel  Dance 
,  both  of  whom,  as  well 
■c  desperately  enamoured 

ic  was  standing  between 

1  finding  an  arm  of  each 

bracing   her   waist,  she 

re    folded 

the  front  of  \.Vvt  Vks*.,  w»« 
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which  she  was  leaning,  to  squeeze  the 
hand  of  both,  so  that  each  lover  con- 
cluded himself  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt 
the  man  of  her  choice. 

At  this  very  time    she    was   sitting  to 


We  know  that  Reynolds  never  married, 
and  we  also  know  that  (he  gossip  of  the 
day  coupled  their  names.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  quarrel  in  1775  between 
Nathaniel    Hone,  the   miniature-painter. 


Reynolds,  as  she  did  in  1769  and  1777, 
and  whose  portrait  she  painted  in  1769. 
She  is  often  mentioned  in  Reynolds' 
diary  under  the  name  of  Miss  Angel,  and 
once  the  word  ftori  is  set  against  her 
name,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
Angelica  might  have  become  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  had  she  not  contracted  her 
clandestine  marriage  with  the  impostor. 
J.  T.  Smith  says  that  Angelica  declared  10 
her  visitors  that  she  was  dying  of  love  for 
Sir  Joshua,  and  this  must  have  been  in 
1769,  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the 
Academy,  to  which  she  was  elected  as  an 
original  member.  Through  Reynolds' 
influence,  she  had  exhibited  in  the 
Associated  Painters'  Gallery.  Between 
1769  and  1797  she  sent  to  the  Academy 
eighty -two  pictures. 


and  the  President.  Hone  painted  a  picture, 
which  he  called  "The  Conjuror,"  of  an 
old  man  in  a  gown,  holding  a  wand  in  his 
hand,  in  the  net  of  commanding  the  very 
engravings  which  lie  affirmed  Sir  Joshua 
had  used  in  composing  his  portraits,  to 
rise  out  of  the  flames.  There  was  at  first 
some  indelicacy  in  the  picture  in  the  shape 
of  a  nude  female  figure  which  Hone  had 
introduced,  respecting  a  slanderous  report 
which  had  been  whispered  as  to  the 
relations  between  Sir  Joshua  and  Angelica. 
Hone  protested  that  he  did  not  intend  his 
picture  to  satirise  these  two  people,  and 
made  alterations  to  the  picture  ;  but  the 
council  of  the  Academy  would  not  hang 
it,  anil  Angelica's  letter  to  Hone  shows 
that  she  believed  the  gossip  of  the  day 
rather  than  Hone's  asseverations.  Possibly 
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Angelica's  "  confession  to  her  sitters  "  of 
her  dying  of  love  for  Sir  Joshua  Has  made 
to  keep  him  her  devoted  admirer  until  her 
legal  husband  was  removed,  but  we  can 
only  conjecture  what  were  Sir  Joshua's  real 
feelings.  His  belief  in  woman  may  have 
been  too  severely  shaken  by  Angelica's 
extraordinary  marriage  to  have  inclined 
him  thitherward  again.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Reynolds  was  fifty- 
seven,  and  a  bachelor  of  that  age  is  a  very 
timid  fish  and  easily  frightened  away  from 
the  bait.  It  is  said  that  on  Fiaxman's 
marrying  in  1782,  Reynolds'  advice  fore- 
stalled (hat  of  Punch  a  century  later. 

Few  women  of  eminence  of  whom  wc 
have  any  reliable  details  have  had  a  greater 
number    of  admirers    among    celebrated 


made  her  mad  marriage.  When  she  left 
England  (which  she  did  in  1781),  Goethe, 
meeting  her  in  Rome  in  1787,  professed 
a  sentimental  attachment  for  her.  She 
painted  his  portrait,  and  the  poet  read 
her  "  Iphigenia,"  then  in  manuscript ;  he 
afterwards  sent  her  "  Egmont,"  and  corre- 
sponded with  her  (see  vol.  v.  of  Goethe 
Society  Publications).  Two  other  German 
poets,  Klopstock  and  Gcsner,  wrote  verses 
to  her.  The  cause  of  her  quitting  England 
was  her  father's  health,  and  she,  as  travel- 
ling companion,  took  a  husband  in  the 
person  of  Antonio  Zucchi,  whom  she  had 
been  associated  with  in  the  decorations 
they  executed  for  the  Brothers  Adam,  and 
by  whom  Zucchi  was  introduced  into 
Knglaiul.     Edwards  (in  his  "  Anecdotes") 


men  than  had  Angelica 
some  lines  to  her  ;  < 
painted,  was  much  fasc 
Fiueli  paid  addresses 


says  he  quitted  England  in  1781,  and 
retired  to  Rome  in  company  with  Angelica 
1  by  her;  and  Kaufmann,  but  he  says  nothing  about 
■r  before   she      marriage,  which  is  curious,  seeing  that  he 
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was  a  contemporary.  Miss  Bradley,  in  her 
recent  biography,  gives  the  date  of  her 
marriage.  Zucchi  died  in  1795.  Though 
an  R.A.,  his  work  is  quite  forgotten,  and 
probably  little  now  exists,  as  Zucchi  was 
almost  entirely  a  decorator. 

To  the  last  Angelica  was  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  admirers.  Joseph  II.  made  her 
acquaintance  in  Rome  and  much  admired 
her ;  and  for  him,  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
Catherine  II.,  and  Stanislas,  King  of 
Poland,  she  painted  some  of  her  later 
pictures  ;  and  for  Pope  Pius  VI.  a  large 
historical  picture.  The  Revolution  of  1798 
involved  her  in  heavy  monetary  losses, 
which  she  appears  to  have  met  with  resig- 
nation, judging  by  the  following  letter 
of  hers,  which  has  been  preserved — 

"  Rome,  Oct.  12,  1797. 
"  I  have  suffered  nothing  in  regard  to 
my  person,  but  there  is  no  want  of  other 
distresses  of  all  kinds,  and  the  prospect 
was  gloomy  beyond  expression.  The 
losses  I  have  sustained  are  considerable, 
and  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  had  flattered 
myself  that  I  should  enjoy  a  little  comfort 
and  ease.  However,  a  resigned  mind  is 
able  to  endure  distresses  of  this  world. 
Perhaps,  in  time,  affairs  will  be  settled 
again  in  regard  to  public  funds,  but  the 
whole  state  has  been  plundered  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  every  branch." 

I  looked  through  other  letters  which  have 
been  preserved,  but  Angelica  did  not 
write  in  an  interesting  way.  The  letters 
were  as  conventional  and  proper  as  her 
pictures. 

She  continued  to  paint  up  to  the  last ; 
for  though  her  health  failed,  her  mind  was 
unaffected.  She  died  peacefully  in  Rome  on 
Nov.  5,  1807.  Her  funeral  was  conducted 
with  much  pomp,  the  sculptor  Canova 
personally  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments. The  church  was  decorated  in  the 
manner  customary  on  the  interment  of 
those  of  noble  family.  At  ten  in  the 
morning  the  corpse  was  accompanied  to 
the  church  by  two  very  numerous  frater- 
nities, fifty  Capuchins  and  fifty  priests. 
The  bier  was  carried  by  some  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  the  four  corners  of  the 
pall  were  supported  by  four  young  ladies 


dressed  suitably  to  the  occasion.  The 
four  tassels  were  held  by  the  four  principal 
members  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  ,* 
these  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Academicians  and  other  virtuosi  in  Rome 
at  the  time,  each  one  with  a  large  lighted 
wax  taper  in  his  hand.  Two  pictures, 
painted  by  the  deceased,  completed  the 
procession.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Angelica  was  a  Romanist. 

To  give  some  idea  of  her  popularity  as 
an  artist,  some  six  hundred  plates  were 
engraved  from  her  works  by  the  most 
skilful  men  of  the  day,  including  Ryland 
and  Bartolozzi.  She  herself  learned  to  etch 
and  engrave,  and  a  representable  collection 
of  her  prints  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Her  chief  quality  as  an  artist  is  grace, 
and  for  this  she  sacrificed  vigour,  the  want 
of  which  makes  her  work  seem  to  us  wholly 
unreal.  There  is  a  sentimental  langour 
about  it  which  is  as  cloying  to  the  taste  as 
chocolate  to  the  palate,  but  Angelica  was 
caught  up  by  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  her  attitude  in  art  was  the 
conventional  classic  one  which  strikes  us 
now  as  so  unsubstantial ;  but  she  sinned  with 
the  most  famous  of  her  contemporaries. 
Angelica  was,  however,  as  facile  an  artist 
as  she  was  an  industrious  one,  but  she 
will  live  longest  by  the  engravings  after  her 
pictures  than  by  the  pictures  themselves, 
as,  for  some  reason  or  other,  few  appear 
to  have  survived. 

But  the  interest  one  feels  in  her  is  not 
affected  by  this  apparent  neglect  of  her 
pictures.  We  view  them  now  with  a 
historical  and  sentimental — yes,  senti- 
mental— interest  which  gives  her  work  a 
unique  value  and  has  given  engravings 
after  her  compositions  a  high  monetary 
one  ;  and  when  reproduced  by  a  Ryland 
or  a  Bartolozzi  her  sham  Hellenism  is 
forgotten  in  the  skill  exhibited  by  those 
great  engravers  in  giving  her  graceful 
compositions  to  the  world.  Some  are  for- 
gotten before  their  works  ;  others,  again, 
outlive  their  reputation,  and  die  forgotten. 
Angelica  will  always  be  the  centre  of  that 
brilliant  company  which  strutted  its  hour 
upon  the  stage  over  a  century  ago,  in  which 
she  was  not  one  of  the  least  brilliant 
players.  Fred  Miller. 
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IT  was  raining  hard,  and  they  had  only 
one  umbrella.  That  was  why  they 
had  to  walk  so  close  together.  They  were 
not  on  their  honeymoon  ;  they  flattered 
themselves  that  their  sensible  demeanour 
proved  that  fact  to  any  unprejudiced 
observer.  But  it  was  their  first  long 
holiday  since  the  wedding,  and  they  had 
taken  a  cottage  for  two  months.  Neither 
of  them  was  far  advanced  in  the  twenties: 
he,  erect,  dark-haired,  and  clean-shaven  , 
she,  small-featured,  with  very  pretty  hands 
and  feet,  light- brown  hair  with  a  tendency 
towards  curliness,  and  eyes  as  nearly  blue 
as  eyes  ever  are. 

44  My  'brelly  is  dripping  on  that  frock  of 
yours,  I  'in  afraid,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you 
must  change  it  when  we  get  in." 

44  Oh,  I  needn't.  It  isn't  roallv  wet— I 
mean,  not  much." 

44  Perhaps  you  didn't  quite  catch  my 
last  remark.  I  said  "  (a  little  louder) 
44  you  must  change  your  frock  when  we 
get  in." 

44 1  know  you  did,  but  it  only  showed 
want  of  judgment  on  your  part.  I  said  I 
needn't,  so  that  settles  it,"  said  the  little 
wife,  laughing  softly. 

44  Oh,  you  think  that  settles  it,  do  you  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  when  I  say  '  must '  I 
mean  4  must,'  and  you  will  have  to  obey 
your  lord  and  master?" 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  hall, 
shaking  off  the  rain  as  a  dog  shakes  him- 
self after  a  swim. 

44 1  suppose  it 's  the  weather  that  has 
put  you  into  such  a  bad  temper,"  said 
Elsie  sweetly.  44  Anyhow,  I  shall  put  on 
that  blouse  that  you  hate,"  and  she  ran 
upstairs.  He  glanced  at  her  and  lifted 
his  eyebrows  slightly  when  she  rejoined 
him  at  the  tea-table. 


44 1  thought  I  wouldn't  make  a  fright  of 
myself  even  for  the  sake  of  annoying  you," 
she  explained;  "and  besides,  you  might 
be  unpleasant,  and  we  have  a  long  evening 
before  us." 

44 1  have  the  pull  over  you  in  one 
respect — the  muffins  are  on  my  side  of 
the  table,"  he  said,  handing  them  to  her. 
44  We  must  keep  Sarah,  she  does  the 
muffins  so  well." 

44  She 's  got  neuralgia  to-night,  so  I 
suppose  we  had  better  not  have  any  music. 
You  might  read  to  me  instead.  We 
haven't  finished  the  books  you  bought  at 
that  sale  where  you  got  Erasmus'  letter." 

"They  are  rather  difficult  for  the  infant 
mind  ;  but  this  is  an  intelligent  infant,  I 
will  say  that  for  her." 

44  She  can  understand  anything  if  you 
explain  it  properly,"  said  Elsie. 

44  By-the-bye,"  said  Dacrc,  4<  I  suppose 
Sarah  hasn't  made  Erasmus'  autograph 
into  spills,  because  no  muffins  would  save 
her  from  annihilation  if  she  did." 

44  No  ;  it  is  in  a  very  safe  drawer  of  the 
writing-table,  for  which,  of  course,  you 
have  me  to  thank." 

By  the  time  tea  was  finished  the  rain 
had  increased  to  a  violent  storm.  Just  as 
Dacrc,  from  the  depths  of  his  arm-chair, 
was  asking  permission  to  light  a  cigarette, 
the  door-bell  rang  violently,  and  Sarah's 
unwilling  steps  were  heard  in  the  passage. 
After  a  few  seconds  she  appeared  with  her 
face  tied  up,  announcing  "  Mr.  Alistair 
Gordon."  Her  master  and  mistress,  ex- 
changing puz/led  glances  over  the  un- 
known name,  rose  from  either  side  of  the 
table  and  came  forward  as  Mr.  Alistair 
Gordon  entered.  He  was  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen or  thereabouts,  dripping  from  head  to 
foot,  his  thick,  dark   hair  plastered  to  his, 
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forehead  with  the  wet.  He  looked  only 
half  awake,  being  dazzled  by  the  rosy  light 
of  the  shaded  lamp,  the  cheery  glitter  of 
the  spirit-kettle,  and  the  general  contrast 
to  the  blackness  without.  Yet  he  held  his 
square  chin  high,  and  Elsie  thought  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  seen  anyone  look 
dignified  with  a  raindrop  trickling  down 
his  nose. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Caryl  Dacre  ? "  he  said 
in  soft,  slow  tones.  Caryl  bowed,  and 
motioned  him  to  a  chair  near  the  fire. 

"  I  am  doing  a  very  impertinent  thing," 
the  boy  went  on ;  "  the  fact  is,  I  missed 
the  last  train  at  Laneham,  and  am  walking 
on  to  Oldstone  ;  but  while  the  storm  is 
like  this  one  cannot  get  a  yard  forward. 
By-the-way,  I  think  you  have  heard  of  an 
uncle  of  mine,"  he  added  with  a  smile ; 
"  old  Andrew  Gordon,  whose  effects  were 
sold  at  Christie's  the  other  day." 

"  Of  course  we  have  !  "  exclaimed  Caryl 
and  Elsie  simultaneously,  after  which  Elsie 
begged  him  to  change  his  wet  clothes  for 
some  of  her  husband's,  and  ordered  Carvl 
off  to  show  him  their  whereabouts  while 
she  made  fresh  tea.  The  guest  looked 
almost  handsome  when  he  reappeared 
awake  and  dry,  and  conversation  went  on 
briskly  over  the  tea-cups.  Caryl  and  Elsie 
also  carried  on  a  mute  conversation  after 
their  own  manner,  always  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  one  another. 

44  Oughtn't  we  to  ask  him  to  stay  the 
night  ?  "  asked  Elsie's  eyebrows. 

44  I  don't  know  who  or  what  he  is.  He 
may  be  an  impostor,"  replied  Caryl's 
shoulders. 

"Anyone  can  see  he  is  a  gentleman," 
said  Elsie's  whole  countenance. 

44  How  can  you  have  anything  ready  ?  " 
was  the  next  inquiry,  answered  by  a  look 
of  superior  scorn  on  the  face  of  the  young 
housewife.  Caryl's  own  hospitable  in- 
stincts revolted  against  the  idea  of  turning 
out  this  bit  of  a  lad  to  walk  twelve  miles 
in  the  raging  storm  ;  in  fact,  on  reflection, 
he  concluded  it  to  be  impossible,  as  the 
boy  might  never  reach  Oldstone  alive ; 
and  he  ended  by  giving  him  the  heartiest 
invitation  imaginable,  which  Alistair  ac- 
cepted gratefully  and  without  demur.  He 
took   everything    very   serenely,    in    fact ; 


talked  wonderfully  well  for  a  boy  of  his 
age,  but  seemed  shy  with  Caryl.  Now 
and  then  his  eves  would  wander  over  the 
room,  and  he  would  seem  abstracted  when 
addressed,  but  he  quickly  recovered  his 
self-possession.  He  evidently  felt  for  their 
anxiety  to  know  something  of  his  ante- 
cedents, for  he  contrived,  little  by  little,  to 
tell  them  of  his  mother  and  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  their  home 
was  in  Perthshire.  He  added  that  he  was 
a  medical  student  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
now  on  his  holidays.  Caryl's  love  of 
Edinburgh  made  it  a  congenial  topic, 
which  kept  them  amused  while  Elsie  com- 
municated with  the  neuralgic  Sarah  con- 
cerning the  mysteries  of  beds. 

44  Master  Alistair  mustn't  be  allowed  to 
go  to  bed  very  early,  and  then  we  shall  be 
all  right,''  was  the  mental  conclusion 
which  Elsie  drew  from  this  conference ; 
44  but  I  hope  Caryl  won't  give  him  a  cigar, 
for  it  would  be  very  bad  for  the  little  boy, 
and  I  feel  answerable  for  him  to  his 
mother." 

Master  Alistair's  health  seemed  to  have 
suffered  no  detriment  when  he  made  his 
appearance  the  next  morning ;  in  fact,  he 
was  less  solemn  than  the  night  before, 
though  still  given  to  occasional  brown 
studies.  Caryl  had  to  go  to  the  village 
after  breakfast,  and  Alistair  wandered 
about  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  while  Elsie  watered  her  pet  ferns 
in  the  window. 

44  What  a  lot  of  books  !  Good  ones, 
too !  "  he  remarked  presently. 

44  Oh,  those  are  nothing  to  what  we 
have  at  home.  We  only  brought  a  few 
here,"  said  Elsie. 

44  He  never  looks  at  them,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  the  boy  brusquely.  Elsie  was  up  in 
arms  in  a  moment. 

44  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  my 
husband  took  a  double  first  at  Oxford," 
she  said  with  immense  dignity.  44  There 
isn't  one  of  these  books  that  he  hasn't 
read,  and  a  good  many  he  knows  by 
heart." 

She  rather  spoiled  her  effect  at  the  end 
of  this  speech  by  allowing  her  anger  to  be 
visible,  but  it  soon  changed  to  astonish- 
ment at  sight  of  the  scared  dismay  depicted 
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in  Alislair's  face.  She  took  it  for  exces- 
sive penitence  for  his  sudden  rudeness, 
and  graciously  forgave  him.  By  the  time 
Caryl  reappeared  they  were  on  the  best  of 
terms  again. 

"The  fact  is  one  couldn't  help  liking 
him   if  one  tried,"  she   remarked  to  her 


it  was  only  what  she  would  have  expected 
of  the  male  sex.  The  effect  on  Alistair  of 
the  extended  invitation  was  decidedly 
good.  Having  during  the  last  few  hours 
appeared  as  if  something  were  looming 
before  him  which  he  must  face,  he  now 
became   quite    lively   and    unconstrained. 


husband  that  afternoon;  "he  is  such  a 
little  gentleman." 

"  Does  this  pink  of  courtesy,"  inquired 
Caryl,  with  one  of  his  odd  ironical  smiles, 
"  say  anything  about  taking  his  leave  "' " 

"  He  hasn't  said  anything  yet.  and  there 
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for 


1  to 
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He  was  awfully  tired  last  night." 

She  learned  towards  evening  from 
Alistair  that  Mr.  Dacre  had  most  kindly 
asked  him  to  stay  two  nights  longer,  and 
share  in  a  mountain  climb  to-morrow.  She 
chuckled  inwardly,  but  was  not  surprised; 
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companions  all  through  the  next  day's 
expedition  ;  but  after  their  return  in  the 
evening  the  old  mood  returned.  Elsie 
exercised  all  her  powers  to  make  him  talk, 
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disgraceful — impossible  !  After  the  way 
they  have  treated  me,  too !  And  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  go  back  and  confess  that  all 
my  theories  have  broken  down  in  prac- 
tice. Heavens  !  everything  is  impossible." 
Suddenly  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
Was  Mrs.  Dacre  a  thought-reader  ? 

44  Caryl/'  she  was  saying,  "  Mr.  Gordon 
hasn't  seen  Erasmus's  letter.  He  'd  like 
that."  And  she  began  rummaging  in  the 
writing-table,  from  which  she  produced 
the  precious  document  for  Gordon's 
admiration.  He  was  quite  cool  now,  as 
the  three  gathered  together  to  examine  it, 
he  duly  admiring,  and  explaining  that  he 
had  seen  it  once,  long  ago,  at  his  uncle's 
house.  Elsie  put  it  back  in  its  drawer, 
locked  the  writing-table,  and  put  the  key 
in  a  little  jar  on  the  top,  Caryl  asking 
whether  she  supposed  Sarah  did  not  know 
the  whereabouts  of  the  key  just  as  well  as 
if  it  were  in  the  lock.  "  Sarah  is  an  honest 
woman,"  was  the  not  wholly  logical  answer 
with  which  he  was  fain  to  be  satisfied. 

44  And  you  ought  to  speak  more  nicely 
of  her,"  Elsie  added  severely,  "for  I 
should  think  there  is  not  another  servant 
in  England  who  would  let  you  keep  such 
a  lot  of  papers  lying  about  the  room. 
Here,  for  instance,  'Church  Missionary 
Report,'  year  before  last — whatever  made 
you  bring  that  from  home  ?  It  shall  go 
into  tin " 

44  Hi !  stop  !  There  are  some  notes  on 
the  back  of  it." 

44  |ust    in    time,"    said     Elsie 
44  4  is  Crime  on  the  Increase  ?  ' 
you    keep    such    horrid    things  r 
throw  that  away  !  " 

44  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Dacre,"  said 
Alistair,  "  that  a  great  many  so-called 
crimes  are  not  crimes?" 

Elsie  paused  in  the  act  of  tearing  up 
*4  Is  Crime  on  the  Increase  ?  "  to  say,  4*  I 
don't  quite  understand." 

44 1  mean  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
any  so-called  crime  as  being  right  under 
special  circumstances.  It  is  the  fault  of 
all  set  forms  of  religion  that  they  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  rules  — 4  Such  a  thing  is 
always  right,  such  a  thing  is  always 
wrong.' " 


serenely. 

How  can 

I     shall 
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1  often   feel   a  leaning  towards  your 


theory,"  said  Caryl  gravely.  "  It  is  curious, 
in  regulating  one's  own  conduct,  how 
many  of  the  exceptions  one  seems  to  experi- 
ence, and  how  few  instances  of  the  general 
rule." 

Alistair  glared  at  him  as  if  his  partici- 
pation in  the  discussion  had  been  by  no 
means  desired.  "  You  choose  to  turn 
everything  into  ridicule,"  he  said  hotly, 
44  but  I  am  serious."  Caryl  bit  his  lip  and 
took  refuge  behind  a  newspaper.  Alistair, 
somewhat  offended,  retired  into  his  shell, 
and  it  was  soon  deemed  advisable  to  ring 
for  Sarah  to  come  in  to  prayers. 

Alistair  was  the  first  to  come  downstairs 
the  next  morning.  A  sort  of  fascination 
drew  him  to  one  particular  corner  of  the 
room.  44Just  one  more  look,"  he  muttered, 
unlocking  the  writing-table  and  reveren- 
tially unfolding  the  autograph.  "  And  he 
must  have  it,  because  he  chose  to  plank 
down  some  beastly  coin  for  it,  when  by 
all  natural  and  moral  laws  it  is  mine ! " 
He  heard  Caryl  running  downstairs.  In 
another  instant  his  hand  would  be  on  the 
door.  One  moment's  madness,  and 
Alistair  had  slipped  the  paper  into  his 
pocket,  locked  the  writing-table,  and  gone 
to  £rcet  his  host. 

Elsie,  quite  touched  by  his  sadness  at 
taking  leave  after  breakfast,  felt  some 
compunction  for  having  made  fun  of  him 
with  Caryl  upstairs.  She  told  him  he 
must  come  to  see  them  again,  laughing 
as  she  recalled  their  first  meeting,  and 
declared  Carvl  had  been  afraid  that  he 
would  run  away  with  the  silver  spoons. 

This  was  the  last  day  of  their  own 
holiday,  so  that  most  of  their  time  after 
their  guest's  departure  was  occupied  with 
that  melancholy  duty — the  worrying,  bust- 
ling packing  which  must  needs  absorb  the 
last  hours  of  a  happy  sojourn.  Elsie 
looked  round  the  half-dismantled  sitting- 
room  in  the  evening  with  something  rather 
like  tears  in  her  eves. 

44  Come  and  rest  those  feet  of  yours, 
little  one,"  said  Carvl.  44  You'll  tire  your- 
self  out  before  the  journey  begins." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  began  scribbling  in  the  margin 
of  his  book,  44  Caryl  Dacre,  Esq.,  L.V." 
This,  she  explained  (as  he  imuhin't  ask), 
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ant    "Lazy     Vagabond,"      "Do    you 
>w,"  she  said,  "  I  was  rather  glad  when 
t  boy  went.     I  like  him  very  much,  but 
rather  gave  me  the  creeps." 
'  He     would     have     driven     me     into 


struggled  doggedly  on,  with  the  unshaken 
purpose  of  reaching  the  cottage  before 
night.  A  certain  speech  of  Mrs.  Dacre's, 
uttered  lightly  enough,  haunted  his  brain. 
But  at  times  he  did  not  think  at  all,  only 
went  on  mechanically  at 
a  headlong  pace.  Two 
terrors  were  present  to 
his  mind,  both  urging  htm 
forward.  One,  the  terror 
of  passing  a  night  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind; 
the  other,  lest  his  resolu- 
tion should  fail  if  he  had 
in  wait  two  days,  and  he 
knew  he  could  not  see 
the  Dacres  to-morrow,  as 
they  would  be  travelling 
all    day.      He    saw    their 


-FREASOfl 


lancholy   inadi 
ch  longer." 
Clsic    forbore  ' 

it    that   mump 


■ss    if    he    had    stayed 

1  ask  who   had    invited 

:i  niivhls. 


miment  the  subject  of  thci 
larks  was  within  half  a  mile  of  thei 
■r.  White  and  haggard,  looking  as  i 
had  eaten  next  Id  nothing  all  day,  h 


gleaming  in  the  darkness.  A  few  more 
stumbling  strides,  and  he  pulled  at  the 
bell,  staggered  past  the  amazed  Sarah, 
and  into  the  sit  ling- room,  where  he  fell 
prone  upon  the  flour,  throwing  down  a 
crumpled  paper  and  saying:  "Take  it— 
Erasmus'  letter  1  have  brought  it  back— 
I  stole  it.     Prosecute  me  if  volt  like.     My 
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honour  is  gone ;  I  don't  care  what  you 
do  with  me."  Here  he  broke  down  in 
sobs  as  helpless  and  passionate  as  a  child's. 
Caryl  and  Elsie  had  risen  from  their  chair. 
Slowly  Caryl  stooped  and  picked  up 
Erasmus's  letter. 

"  Thank  you  for  bringing  this  back,"  he 
said  frigidly.  "  When  you  are  calmer 
perhaps  you  will  explain  your  extraordinary 
statement." 

Alistair  raised  his  haggard  face.  "  I 
came  deliberately  meaning  to  steal  it,"  he 
began.  "  I  was  his  eldest  nephew ;  it 
was  my  right,  and  I  cared  more  for  it  than 
for  all  his  money.  But  he  left  everything 
away  from  us,  and  Erasmus  was  sold.  I 
found  you  in  the  Visitors'  List.  I  heard 
you  were  a  sort  of  nouveaux  richa." 


"  I  don't  know  about  nouveaux"  mur- 
mured Elsie  ;  "  but  there  's  certainly  not 
much  riches  about  it." 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  your  being — the 
sort  of  people  you  are.  But  it  was  you, 
Mrs.  Dacre — your  trust — that  brought  me 
back."     He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

•'Caryl,  dear,"  said  Elsie,  "shall  you 
prosecute  ? "  Caryl  laughed  long  and 
loudly.  And  forthwith  his  wife  stole  up  to 
him,  and  there  was  a  sound  which  was  not 
one  of  Alistair's  sobs. 

"  Mr.  Gordon,"  exclaimed  Elsie,  "  I 
didn't  know  you  were — awake  !  It  was 
my  fault,  you  know.  Caryl  told  me  I 
oughtn't  to  keep  the  key  there.  I  hope 
you  won't  mind  sleeping  on  the  sofa. 
Please  come  and  have  some  tea." 


THE      VOICE      OF      SPRING. 


It  was  the  Voice  of  Spring- 
That  faint,  far  cry — 

And  birds  began  to  sing, 
And  winds  blew  bv. 

And  up  the  blossoms  got — 
They  knew  the  call — 

The  blue  Forget-me-not, 
The  Lilv  tall, 


And  Mayflowers,  pink  and  white 

As  anv  lass, 
Sprang  up  for  Heart's  delight 

Among  the  grass. 


The  happy  world  is  fain 

To  hail  the  feet 
Of  Spring  who  comes  again, 

Spring  that  is  sweet. 


Let  us,  dear  Heart,  rejoice — 

You,   Love,  and  1 — 
We,  too,   have  heard  the  voice  . 

Our  Spring  is  nigh. 


Louise  Chandler  Moultox. 


BEGGARS'      MUSEUM. 


PROBABLY  the  most  remarkable 
museum  in  the  country  is  that  in 
connection  with  the  London  Mendicity 
Society's  offices  in  Red  Lion  Square. 
The  "  Trophy  Room,"  as  it  is  called,  dis- 
plays every  device  by  which  beggars  and 
other  impostors  have  succeeded,  and  are 
succeeding,  in  extracting  alms  from  the 
charitable  public,  and  some  of  the  ex- 
amples really  say  a  good  deal  for  the 
enterprise  and  impudence  shown  by  this 
ever  increasing  class  of  individuals. 


As    von    i 


■    the 


vill 


notice  immediately  before  you  a  large, 
glaring  painting,  representing  an  explosion 
on  board  ship.  The  gentleman  who  ex- 
hibited this  by  the  roadside  had  lost  a  leg; 
how,  it  is  not  staled,  but  certainly  not  by 
reason  of  the  explosion  asserted,  and  so 
graphically  described  in  the  pamphlets  of 
his  career,  which  a  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic public  purchased  from  him  at  a 
penny  a  copy.  Of  course,  the  whole  story 
was  simply  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  one 
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is  glad  to  know  that  the  sure  hand  of 
justice  at  length  overtook  him,  and,  much 
against  his  will,  we  are  assured,  he  was 
forced  to  undergo  a  magisterial  examin- 
ation, which,  as  may  be  expected,  at  once 
sealed  his  fate. 

The  next  exhibit  was  taken  from  a  man 
who  was  arrested  for  begging  at  the  time 
when  the  "  Purity  Crusade,'*  in  con- 
nection with  the  Empire  and  other  music- 
halls,  was  in  progress.  This  ingenious 
individual,  taking  advantage  of  the  interest- 
ing topic,  procured  a  large  tin  plate  on 
which  was  painted  the  following — 

Mrs.  Enormous  Cant. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ?%i 
'•  Going  to  the  Umpire,  kind  Sir,"  she  saiif. 

By  the  aid  of  this  notice  he  was  doing  a 
thriving  business,  when,  unfortunately  for 
him,  an  oflicer  44  spotted  "  him,  and 
recognising  him  as  an  old  olfender, 
promptly  took  him  off  to  the  station. 

Three  very  terrible-looking  pictures  here 
attract  vour  attention.  If  vou  read  the 
explanation  beneath  you  learn  that  each 
represents  the  interior  of  a  ward  in  a 
certain  London  hospital,  and  the  man  is 
undergoing  an  operation  in  the  spine. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  foundation  for 
this  in  the  least,  and  the  sentence  he 
shortly  afterwards  received  from  a  local 
magistrate  was  more  than  deserved,  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  been  imposing  on  the 
public  in  this  way  for  many  years  past. 

It  would  seem  that  begging  is  a  very 
profitable  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
for  nearly  every  man  arrested  either  by 
the  Mendicity  Society's  officer  or  police- 
constable  is  well  supplied  with  money. 
Some  time  ago  an  individual,  attired  in 
sailor's  garb  and  moxing  on  crutches,  was 
apprehended  for  soliciting  alms  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cainberwell  Road,  and  on 
bring  searched  at  the  station  right  shillings 
and  trupriicr  was  found  in  his  possession; 
also  a  carr fully  arranged  plan  of  the  streets 
that  were  to  claim  his  attention  during  the 
coming  wrrk. 

Anothrr   togur   who   professed   to  have 

hm)  his  hand  smashed  and  hip  dislocated, 

•'i/k/  >/.*/<•</,  on   ;he  plate  hun*;  around  his 


neck,  that  he  had  a  consumptive  wife  and 
four  children  to  keep,  was  found,  on  being 
searched,  to  be  possessed  of  a  goodly  sum 
of  money  in  silver  and  copper.  When  he 
was  brought  before  Mr.  Biron,  Q.C.,  who 
sentenced  him  to  a  month's  hard  labour, 
an  officer  stated  that  the  whole  story  was 
a  fabrication.  He  was  a  lazy  vagabond 
who  had  deserted  his  wife  for  another 
woman.  Neither  was  his  wife  consump- 
tive, nor  did  she  and  his  children  depend 
on  him  for  their  livelihood. 

Now  mark  this!  He  was  again  arrested 
at  Peckham  on  a  similar  charge  shortly 
afterwards,  and  when  searched  at  the 
station  a  second  time,  a  sum  of  6s.  4Jd. 
and  a  silver  watch  were  found  in  his 
possession.  This  was  evidently  the  result 
of  one  single  day's  begging.  When  lazy 
individuals  can,  by  these  methods,  obtain 
as  much  per  day  as  a  hard-working 
mechanic,  can  we  wonder  that  our  streets 
are  so  thickly  lined  with  whining  beggars, 
itinerant  musicians,  and  other  of  the 
fraternity  ? 

The  Mendicity  Society  sometimes  has 
occasion  to  investigate  the  cases  of  Italian 
organ-grinders  and  other  vendors  of  street 
music,  and  in  this  connection  the  Secretary 
gave  me  some  interesting  information.  He 
said  that  it  used  to  be  quite  a  usual  thing 
to  import  children  from  Italy  solely  for 
begging  purposes,  and  one  Italian  who  was 
arrested  for  sending  his  children  out  to 
beg  was  afterwards  discharged  on  con- 
dition that  he  and  his  offspring  returned 
to  their  own  country,  but  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  was  again  arrested  on  exactly 
the  same  charge. 

For  downright  impudence  commend  me 
to  the  one-time  soldier  who,  with  a  long 
placard  before  him,  successfully  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  passers-by.  The  unique 
announcement,  after  stating  that  he  mas 
once  a  private  in  the  26th,  and  latterly  in 
the  14th  Regiment  of  the  line,  claimed 
that  the  British  Government  owed  him 
a  gratuity  of  six  months'  pay  amounting  to 
£12  $*.  ^d.,  in  addition  to  sixty  acres  of 
land  in  New  Zealand,  valued  at  ;£no. 
These  two  items,  with  ^27  for  passage- 
money,  made  up  a  total  of  £159  3s.  4d., 
of    which   the   British   Government    had 
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rubbed  one  of  its  brave  soldiers  and 
■defenders !  Hut  the  most  astounding 
piece  of  ciieek  appeared  in  the  last  few 
sentences,  which  stated  that  the  question 
in  regard  to  his  case  had  been  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sexton, 
M.P.  The  date  was  also  given,  and 
altogether  the  placard  was  so  cunningly 
devised  that  one  could  be  pardoned  for 
being  taken  in  by  it. 

Perhaps,    however,    the    most    amusing 
instance    of    heg- 


may  be  found  in 
a  hook  resembling 
in  outward  appear- 
ance    a     Uongre- 


sit  in  a  circle  around  him,  while  a  doctor 
and  nurse  stand  a  few  yards  from  the  (able 
on  which  he  lies,  the  former  holding  the 
dismembered  tongue  ii 


had  undergone   an 

s  a  very  slight  one, 

■  for   the  ghastly 


gational    ps; 
Inde 


t  h  e  s 


rds 


appear  in 
gold  on  the  cover. 
Open  this  and  you 
will  see  that  die 
contents  consist  ol 
nothing  less  thar 
a  portion  of  a 
West-  End  direc- 
tory, some  of  the 
names  being;  ticked 
-ofT  iv  i  " 
pencil, 
these  h, 
marked 


th    le 
No  douhl 


the    vagrant    have 

covered    it    in   the 

way  described? 

Simply  because  he 

recognised  that  piety  in  a  beggar,  as  in 

■everybody  else,  pays;  and  this  individual. 

villi  the  book  under  his  arm,  used  to  wait 

outside  the  gates  of  a  fashionable  church 

-on  Sundays,  where  no  doubt  Ins  repentant 

appearance    touched    many  a    heart    in   a 

practical  manner. 

To  the  begging  impostor  nothing  proves 
of  greater  value  than  glaring  pictures — 
the  more  glaring  they  are  the  belter.  On  the 
walls  of  the  museum  may  be  seen  banging 
three  pictures,  showing  the  beggar  under- 
going the  operation  of  having  his  tongue 
.cut  out  at  the.  London  Hospital.     Students 


ertainly  this 
operation,  but  it  was 
and  certainly  no  cxci 
picture  he  exhibited, 
in  want  or  distress  as  he  professed,  but  on 
inquiries  was  proved  to  possess  a  comfort- 
able if  not  palatial  house.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the 
magistrate  before 
whom  lie  appeared 
discharged  him. 

An  appeal  to 
patriotism  at  the 
expense  of  a 
foreign  nation  is 
made  by  another 
individual,  who,  on 
arrest,  was  exhibit- 
ing three  gaudy 
pictures  by  the 
wayside.  These 
represented  a  life- 
boat going  to  a 
shipwreck,  while  a 


Fn 


>oat    ■ 


loking  ■ 


of  assisting.  Under- 
neath  these  words 

L.:i-.  ingHouloguiHar- 
hair  in  t.ift-baat 

Uln-n    French    uvidd 
n,a  #>  lo  «nt  Lift. 

The  Society  do  all  they  can  to  --liable 
convicted  beggars  and  other  individuals 
to  obtain  proper  and  regular  employment 
after  tbev  I. ::v_-  jail  but  unfortunately  few 
of  them  ever  appreciate  such  efforts.  ( )ne 
man,  who  had  served  several  terms  of 
hard  labour  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond, 
was  offered  a  situation,  but  after  serving 
three  davs,  left,  saving  that  there  were 
men  who  wanted  a  job  before  him.  and 
bis  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
stand  in  their  wav. 

As  a  final  example  of  the 
which  the  museum  abounds 
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rsmall  timid  voice,  coming  to  a  halt  and 
Jiumblv  touching  his  hat. 

44  Baker?  Well,  what's  your  other  name?" 

44  Mine  ?  " 

44  Ves,  yours." 

The  stranger  was  evidently  puzzled  by 
the  question.  He  looked  vacantly  around 
the  ceiling  until  his  gaze  rested  upon  a 
.glass  chandelier  above  him ;  but,  finding 
no  assistance  there,  his  glance  wandered 
to  an  oriel,  in  which  there  was  a  caged 
jnocking-bird. 

44  Jess  Baker — that's  all,"  he  answered 
at  last,  in  his  thin  voice,  and  slow,  earnest 
manner. 

44  What !  don't  know  your  other  name  ?" 

44  No,  I  reckin  not,"  said  Baker,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause.  44  I  reckin  it  's  iess 
Baker— that's  all." 

44  Didn't  they  ever  call  you  anything 
-else  ?  " 

44  Me  ?  " 

44  Ves,  you." 

Again  Baker  looked  helplessly  around 
until  he  found  the  chandelier,  and  then 
his  eyes  sought  the  oriel.  Then  he  started 
as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  and  immedi- 
ately reached  down  and  felt  his  ankles. 

44  Ves,  Sir,"  he  answered. 

■"  What  was  it  ?  " 

'4<  Hunder'd'n  One,"  he  quietly  said, 
looking  at  his  questioner  with  a  shade  of 
fear  and  suspicion  in  his  face. 

The  porter  believed  that  a  lunatic  stood 
".before  him.     He  asked — 

44  Where  are  you  from  ?  " 

"  Georgy." 

""  What  part  of  Georgia  ?  " 

Again  was  Baker  at  sea,  and  again  did 
he  seek  the  chandelier  and  the  oriel. 

44  Me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Ves,  you.  What  part  of  Georgia  are 
you  from  ?  " 

44  Jess  Georgy,"  he  finally  said. 

44  What  do  vou  want  here  ?  " 

••Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  want  you  to 
hire  me,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint  look  of 
^expectancy. 

44  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

•'Me?" 

"Ves,  you." 

•'Oh,  well,  I'll  t-U  you.  Most  every- 
thing." 


44  What  salary  do  you  want  ?  " 

44  Me  ?  " 

44  Of  course,  you." 

44  Want?" 

44  Ves." 

4*  Oh,  well,  about  five  dollars  a  day,  I 

k*> 
in. 

The  porter  laughed  coarsely.  44  Vou 
needn't  talk  to  me  about  it,"  he  said;  "I'm 
not  the  proprietor." 

44  The  which  ?  "  asked  Baker. 

44  The  boss." 

44  Oh,  ain't  you?"  and  then  he  looked 
very  much  puzzled  indeed. 

The  porter  had  had  sufficient  amuse- 
ment, and  so  he  demanded,  in  a  brusque 
and  menacing  tone,  44  Now,  say — you  get 
away  from  here  quick!  We  don't  want 
no  crazy  tramps  around  here.  Vou  under- 
stand ?  " 

Baker  did  not  stir,  but  stood  looking 
helplessly  at  the  porter,  surprised  and 
grieved. 

44  Get  out,  I  say,  or  I  '11  set  the  dogs  on 
you ! 

A  look  of  deep  mortification  settled  on 
Baker's  face,  but  he  was  not  frightened  ; 
he  did  not  move  a  muscle,  except  to  glance 
quickly  around  for  the  dogs. 

44  Ain't  you  going,  you  crazy  old  tramp? 
If  you  don't,  I  '11  lock  you  up  and  send  for 
the  sheriff"  ;  and  the  porter  rattled  some 
keys  in  his  pocket. 

Instantly  a  great  horror  overspread  the 
countenance  of  Baker  from  Georgia.  He 
looked  wildly  about  and  seemed  ready  to 
run,  and  laboured  with  an  imaginary 
weight  that  clung  to  his  ankles.  He  took 
a  single  step  in  his  agitation,  and  suddenly 
realised  that  no  such  encumbrance  detained 
him.  He  shook  off  the  delusion  and  sprang 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  His  whole 
appearance  had  changed.  Humility  had 
given  way  to  uncontrollable  fear,  and  he 
had  become  a  fleeing  wild  beast  that  was 
hunted  for  its  life.  He  sprang  through 
the  outer  door  and  reached  the  ground  in 
another  bound,  and  gathered  his  strength 
for  immediate  flight  from  terrors  without  a 
name. 

44  Stop,  there  !"  called  a  stern,  full  voice. 

Baker  .  obeyed  instantlv — obeyed  as 
might  a  man  long  accustomed  to  the  most 
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servile  obedience  ;  as  might  a  dog  that 
has  been  beaten  until  his  spirit  is  broken. 
He  bared  his  head,  and  stood  in  the  warm 
glow  of  the  fading  light,  meek  and  sub- 
missive. All  signs  of  fear  had  disappeared 
from  his  face  ;  but  he  was  no  longer  the 
Baker  from  Georgia  who,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  had  trudged  along  the  gravelled  walk 
after  the  ungainly  shadow.  He  had 
sought  a  thing  and  had  not  found  it — had 
bitten  a  rosy  apple  and  was  choked  with 
dust.  Even  the  rakish  boots  looked  sub- 
missive, and  showed  their  brass  teeth  in 
solemn  acquiescence  to  an  inevitability ; 
and  somehow  thcv  looked  not  nearly  so 
rakish  as  formerly. 

The  voice  that  had  checked  Baker  had 
not  a  kindly  tone ;  it  was  that  of  a  sus- 
picious man,  who  believed  that  he  had 
detected  a  thief  in  the  act  of  making  oft' 
with  dishonest  booty  stored  in  ample 
pockets.  Yet  his  face  had  a  generous 
look,  though  anger  made  his  eves  harsh. 
The  two  men  surveyed  each  other,  anger 
disappearing  from  the  face  of  one  to  give 
place  to  pity,  the  other  regarding  him  with 
mild  docility. 

44  Come  along  with  me,"  said  the  gentle- 
man to  Baker. 

Evidently  Baker  had  heard  those  w*(  rds 
before,  for  he  followed  quietly  and  tamely, 
with  his  dusty  old  hat  in  his  left  hand  and 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  breast.  He 
walked  so  slowly  that  the  gentleman 
turned  to  observe  him,  and  found  him 
moving  laboriously,  with  his  feet  wide 
apart  and  his  right  hand  grasping  an 
invisible  something  that  weighted  down 
his  ankles.  They  were  now  passing  the 
end  of  the  hotel  on  their  way  to  the  rear 
when  they  came  near  a  hitching-post,  to 
which  rings  were  alTixed  with  staples. 
Baker  had  been  looking  around  for  some- 
thing, and  as  the  gentleman  ''who  was 
Mr.  Clayton,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel) 
stopped  near  the  post,  Baker  walked 
straight  up  to  it,  without  having  looked  to 
the  left  or  the  right.  Upon  reaching  it  he 
dropped  the  invisible  something  that  he 
carried  in  his  right  hand,  laid  his  hat  on 
the  ground,  slipped  the  raw-hide  sus- 
penders from  his  shoulders,  unbuttoned 
his  shirt,  pulled  it  over  his  head,  and  laid 


it  on  the  grass  alongside  his  hat.  He  thert» 
humbly  embraced  the  post  and  crossed  his- 
hands  over  a  ring,  to  which  a  chain  was 
attached.  He  laid  his  cheek  against  his- 
bare  right  arm  and  waited  patiently,  with- 
out having  uttered  a  protest  or  made  an 
appeal.  The  old  boots  looked  up  wistfully 
into  his  sorrowing  face. 

His  naked  back  glistened  white.  It  was 
a  map  on  which  were  traced  a  record  of 
the  bloody  cruelties  of  many  years  ;  it  was 
a  line  piece  of  mosaic— human  flesh  inlaid- 
with  the  venom  of  the  lash.  There  were 
scars,  and  seams,  and  ridges,  and  cuts  that. 
crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  in  all 
possible  directions.  Thus  stood  Baker  for" 
some  time,  until  Mr.  Clayton  kindly  called 
to  him — 

44  Put  on  your  shirt." 

He  proceeded  to  obey  silently,  but  was- 
confused  and  embarrassed  at  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  events.  He  hesitated  at. 
first,  however,  for  he  evidently  did  not. 
understand  how  he  could  put  on  his  shirt  - 
until  his  hands  had  been  released. 

"  Your   hands   are    not    chained,"    ex- 
plained Mr.  Clayton. 

The  revelation  was  so  unexpected  that- 
it  almost  startled  the  man  from  Georgia.- 
He  pulled  out  one  hand  slowly,  that  a. 
sudden  jerk  might  not  lacerate  his  wrist. 
Then  he  pulled  out  the  other,  resumed  his. 
shirt  and  hat,  picked  up  the  imaginary- 
weight,  and  shuffled  along  slowly  after  his- 
leader. 

"What    is    your    name?"     asked    the- 


gentleman. 


i< 


Ilunder'd'n  One." 

They  were  soon  traversing  the  corridor- 
in  the  servants'  quarter  of  the  hotel,  when. 
Baker  halted  and  ventured  to  say — 

44  I  reckin  you  're  in  the  wrong  curryder.'*" 
He  was  examining  the  ceiling,  the  floor,., 
and  the  numbers  on  the  doors. 

44  No,  this  is  right,"  said  the  gentleman.. 

Again  Baker  hobbled  along,  never  re- 
leasing his  hold  on  the  invisible  weight. 
They  halted  at  No.  13.     Said  Baker,  witlv 
a  shake  of  pity  in  his  voice — 

44  Tain't  right.  Wrong  curryder.  Celt 
hunder'd'n  one 's  mine." 

44  Yes,  yes  ;  but  we  '11  put  you  in  this  one 
for  the  present,"  replied  the  gentleman^. 
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as  he  opened  the  door  and  ushered 
Baker  within.  The  room  was  comfortably 
furnished,  and  this  perplexed  Baker  more 
and  more. 

44  Hain't  you  got  it  wrong?"  he 
persisted.  "  Lifer,  you  know.  Hunder'd'n 
One — lifer — plays  off  crazy — forty  lashes 
every  Monday.     Don't  you  know  ?  " 

44  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but  we  '11  not  talk 
about  that  now." 

They  brought  a  good  supper  to  his 
room,  and  he  ate  ravenously.  They  per- 
suaded him  to  wash  in  a  basin  in  the  room, 
though  he  begged  hard  to  be  permitted  to 
go  to  the  pump.  Later  that  night  the 
gentleman  went  to  his  room  and  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  anything. 

44  Well,  I  '11  tell  you.  You  forgot  to  take 
it  off,"  Baker  replied,  pointing  to  his  ankles. 

The  gentleman  was  perplexed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  stooped  and  unlocked 
and  removed  an  imaginary  ball  and  chain. 
Baker  seemed  relieved.  Said  the  gentle- 
man, as  Baker  was  preparing  for  bed — 

44  This  is  not  a  penitentiary.  It  is  my 
house,  and  1  do  not  whip  anvbodv.  I  will 
give  you  all  you  want  to  eat,  and  good 
clothes,  and  you  may  go  wherever  you 
please.     Do  you  understand  ? " 

Baker  looked  at  him  with  vacant  eves 
and  made  no  reply.  lie  undressed,  lay 
down,  sighed  wearily,  ami  fell  asleep. 


II. 

A  stilling  Southern  September  sun  beat 
down  upon  the  mountains  and  valleys. 
The  thrush  and  the  mocking-bird  had 
been  driven  to  cool  places,  and  their  songs 
were  not  heard  in  the  trees.  The  hotel 
was  crowded  with  refugees  from  Memphis. 
A  terrible  scourge  was  sweeping  through 
Tennessee,  and  its  black  shadow  was 
creeping  down  to  the  (Julf  of  Mexico; 
and  as  it  crept  it  mowed  down  young  and 
old  in  its  path. 

44  Well,  Baker,  how  are  you  getting 
along?"  It  was  the  round,  cheerful 
voice  of  Mr.  Clayton. 

The  man  from  Georgia  was  stooping 
over  a  pail,  scouring  it  with  sand  and  a 
cloth.  Upon  hearing  the  greeting  he 
hung  the  cloth  over  the  pail  and  came 


slowly  to  the  perpendicular,  putting  his 
hands,  during  the  operation,  upon  the 
small  of  his  back,  as  if  the  hinges  in  that 
region  were  old  and  rusty  and  needed  care. 

44  Oh,  well,  now,  I  '11  tell  you.  Nothin' 
pertickler  to  complain  on,  excep' " 

44  Well  ?  " 

44  I  don't  believe  it 's  quite  exactly 
right." 

44  Tell  me  about  it." 

44  Well,  now,  you  see — there  ain't  nobody 
a-listenin',  is  there  ?  " 

44  No." 

44 1  think  they  ought  to  give  me  one 
more  piece,  anyway." 

44  Piece  of  what  ?  " 

44  Mcbbe  two  more  pieces." 

44  Of  what  ?  " 

44  Pic.  It  was  pie  I  was  a- talk  in'  about 
all  the  time." 

44  Don't  they  give  you  sufficient  ?" 

44  Pie?" 

44  Yes." 

44  No,  Sir,  not  nigh  enough.  An* — 
an' — come  here  closter.  I  'm  a-gittin* 
weak — I  'm  a-starvin' !  "  he  whispered. 

44  You  shall  not  starve.  What  do  you 
want  ?  " 

44  Well,  now,  I  was  jess  a-thinkin*  that 
one  or  two  more  pieces  fur  dinner  every 
dav — every  day " 

44  Pie  ?  " 

44  Yes,  Sir,  pie.  I  was  a-talkin'  about 
pie." 

44  You  shall  certainly  have  it,  but  don't 
they  give  you  any  ?  " 

44  What?     Pie'?" 

44  Yes." 

44  ( )h,  well,  they  do  give  me  some." 

44  Every  day  ?  " 

44  Yes,  Sir,  every  day." 

44  How  much  do  they  give  you  ?" 

44  Pie?" 

44  Yes." 

44  Well,  I  '11  tell  you.  About  two  pieces, 
I  believe." 

44  Aren't  you  afraid  that  much  more  than 
that  would  make  you  sick  ?  " 

44  Oh,  well,  now,  \  'in  a-goin'  to  tell  you 
about  that,  too,  'cause  you  don't  know 
about  it.  You  see,  I  'm  mostly  used  to 
gittin*  sick,  an'  I  ain't  mostly  used  to 
eatin'  of  pie."      He   spoke   then,   as   he 
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always  spoke,  with  the  most  impressive 
earnestness. 

Baker  had  undergone  a  great  change 
within  the  two  months  that  had  passed 
over  him  at  the  hotel.  Kindness  had 
driven  away  the  vacant  look  in  hir;  eyes  and 
his  mind  was  stronger.  He  had  found  that 
for  which  his  meagre  soul  had  yearned — a 
sympathising  heart  and  a  friend.  He  was 
fat,  sleek,  and  strong.  His  old  boots — 
the  same  as  of  yore,  for  he  would  not 
abandon  them — looked  less  foolish,  and 
seemed  almost  cheerful.  Were  thev  not 
always  in  an  atmosphere  of  gentleness  and 
lefinement,  and  did  they  not  daily  tread 
the  very  ground  pressed  by  the  bravest  and 
richest  boots  in  the  land  ?  It  is  true  that 
they  were  very  often  covered  with  slops  and 
•chickens'  feathers,  but  this  served  only  to 
bring  out  in  bolder  relief  the  elevating  influ- 
ence of  a  healthy  morality  and  a  generous 
prosperity  that  environed  them. 

There  were  six  hundred  guests  at  the 
hotel,  and  they  all  knew  Baker  and  had  a 
kind  word  to  give  him  ;  but  they  could 
never  learn  anything  about  him  other  than 
that  his  name  was  Baker — "jess  Baker, 
that  *s  all "  —  and  that  he  came  from 
Georgia — "jess  Georgv."  Occasionally  a 
stranger  would  ask  him  with  urgent  par- 
ticularity concerning  his  past  history,  but 
he  then  would  merely  look  helpless  and 
nuzzled  and  would  say  nothing.  As  to  his 
name  it  was  "jess  Baker";  but  on  rare 
-occasions,  when  pressed  with  hard  cruelty, 
his  lips  could  be  seen  to  form  the  words 
"  Hunder'd'n  One,"  as  though  wondering 
how  they  would  sound  if  he  should  utter 
them,  and  then  the  old  blank,  suffering 
look  would  come  into  his  face.  He  had 
free  access  to  every  part  of  the  house,  and 
was  discreet,  diligent,  faithful,  and  honest. 
Sometimes  the  porters  would  impose  upon 
his  unfailing  willingness  and  great  strength 
by  making  him  carry  the  heaviest  trunks  up 
three  or  four  flights  of  stairs. 

One  day  the  shadow  of  death  that  was 
stealing  southward  passed  over  the  house 
-containing  so  much  life  ami  happiness  and 
wealth  and  beauty.  The  train  passed  as  usual, 
-and  among  the  passengers  who  alighted 
"iras  a  man  who  walked  to  the  counter  in  a 
-weary,   uncertain    manner.      One   or  two 


persons  were  present  who  knew  him,  and 
upon  grasping  his  hand  they  found  that  it 
was  cold.  This  was  strange,  for  the  day 
was  very  hot.  In  his  eyes  was  a  look  of 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  but  he  said  that 
he  had  only  a  pain  across  the  forehead, 
and  that  after  needed  rest  it  would  pass 
away.  He  was  conducted  to  a  room,  and 
there  he  fell  across  the  bed,  quite  worn 
out,  he  said.  He  complained  of  slight 
cramps  in  the  legs,  and  thought  that  they 
had  been  caused  by  climbing  the  stairs. 
After  a  half- hour  had  passed,  he  rang  his 
bell  violently  and  sent  for  the  resident 
physician.  That  gentleman  went  to  see 
him,  and  after  remaining  a  few  minutes 
went  to  the  office,  looking  anxious  and 
pale.  He  was  a  tall,  quiet  man,  with 
white  hair.  He  asked  for  Mr.  Clayton, 
but  when  he  was  informed  that  that 
gentleman  was  temporarily  absent  he 
asked    for    Baker. 

"Is  your  patient  very  ill,  doctor  ?  " 
inquired  the  cashier  privately  and  with 
a  certain  dread. 

"  I  want  Baker,"  said  the  doctor  some- 
what shortly. 

"Nothing  serious,  I  hope." 

"  Send  me  Baker  instantly." 

The  physician  had  a  secret  of  life  and 
death.  To  treat  it  wisely  he  required 
confidants  of  courage,  sagacity,  patience, 
tact,  and  prompt  action.  There  were  only 
two  to  whom  he  should  impart  it — one  was 
the  proprietor  and  the  other  the  man  from 
Georgia. 

When  Baker  had  come,  the  physician 
led  him  upstairs  to  the  floor  which  held 
the  patient's  room,  brought  him  to  the 
window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  and 
turned  him  so  that  the  light  fell  full  upon 
his  face. 

"  Baker,  can  vou  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"  Me  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  it  ;  I  don't 
know ;  mebbe  I  can." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  people  die  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Sir!" 

"  A  great  many  in  the  same  house  ?" 
\  es,  Sir  ;  yes.  Sir. 

"  Baker,"  said  the  physician,  placing  his 
hand  gently  on  the  broad  shoulder  before 
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him,  and  looking  the  man  earnestly  in  the 
eyes,  and  speaking  very  impressively — 
44  Baker,  are  you  afraid  to  die  ?  " 

44  Me  ?  " 

4<Yes." 

44  Die  ?  " 

"Yes." 

There  was  no  expression  whatever  upon 
his  patient,  gentle  face.  He  gazed  past 
the  physician  through  the  window,  and 
made  no  reply. 

44  Are  you  afraid  of  death,  Baker  ?  " 

"Who?     Me?" 

44  Yes." 

There  was  no  sign  that  he  would 
answer  the  question  or  even  that  he  com- 
prehended it.  He  shifted  his  ^aze  to 
his  upturned  boot-toes  and  communed 
with  them,  but  still  kept  silence. 

44  There  is  a  man  here,  Baker,  who  is 
very  ill,  and  I  think  that  he  will  die.  I 
want  someone  to  help  me  take  care  of 
him.  If  you  go  into  his  room  perhaps 
you,  too,  will  die.  Are  you  afraid  to 
go?" 

44  Was  you  a-talkin'  'bout  wantin'  me  to 
wait  on  him  ?" 

44  Yes." 

A  brighter  look  came  into  Baker's  face, 
and  he  said — 

"  Oh,  now,  I  '11  tell  you  ;  I  '11  go." 

They  entered  the  stranger's  room  and 
found  him  suffering  terribly.  The  physician 
already  had  put  him  under  vigorous  treat- 
ment, but  he  was  rapidly  growing  worse. 
Baker  regarded  him  attentively  a  moment, 
and  then  felt  his  pulse  and  put  his  hand 
on  the  sufferer's  forehead.  A  look  of 
intelligence  came  into  his  sad,  earnest 
face,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  of  pallor 
or  fear.  He  beckoned  the  physician  to 
follow  him  out  to  the  passage,  and  the 
two  went  aside,  closing  the  door. 

44  He 's  a-goin'  to  die,"  said  Baker, 
simply  and  quietly. 

44  Yes  ;  but  how  do  von  know  ?" 

44  Well,  I  '11  tell  you  about  that;  I  know." 

"  Have  you  seen  it  before  ?  " 

14  Hundreds." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  it  ?  " 

44  Me  ?  " 

44  Yes." 

"  Oh,  well,  they  all  ought  to  know  it," 


he  said,  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  towards- 
the  corridors. 

44  Hurry  and  find  Mr.  Clayton  first  and' 
brintr  him  to  me." 

Baker  met  Mr.  Clayton  at  the  main 
entrance  below,  and  beckoned  him  to 
follow.  He  led  the  way  into  a  dark  room 
stored  with  boxes  and  then  into  the  further 
corner  of  it.  There  he  stood  Mr.  Clayton 
with  his  back  against  the  wall  and  looked 
straight  into  his  face.  His  manner  was 
so  mysterious,  and  there  was  so  strange 
an  expression  in  his  face — a  kind  of 
empty  exaltation  it  seemed  —  and  his 
familiarity  in  touching  Mr.  Clayton's 
person  was  so  extraordinary,  that  that 
gentleman  was  alarmed  for  Baker's  sanity. 
Then  Baker  leaned  forward  and  whispered 
one  terrible  word — 

"Chohry!" 

Cholera  !  Great  God  !  No  wonder  that 
Mr.  Clayton  turned  deathly  pale  and  leaned 
heavily  against  the  wall. 

At  midnight  the  stranger  died,  and  none 
in  the  house  had  heard  of  the  frightful 
danger  which  had  come  to  assail  them. 
The  physician  and  Baker  had  been  with, 
him  constantly,  but  their  efforts  had 
availed  nothing  ;  and  after  preparing 
him  for  the  grave,  they  went  out  and 
locked  the  door.  Mr.  Clayton  was  wait- 
ing for  them.  The  anxious  look  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  gentlemen  was  intensified  ; 
Baker's  evinced  nothing  but  calm  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility. 

44  We  must  alarm  the  house,"  whispered 
Mr.  Clayton. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  If 
we  do,"  he  said,  4<  there  will  be  a  panic." 

They  both  seemed  helpless  and  un- 
decided, and  in  need  of  someone  to- 
determine  what  should  be  done.  They 
tumed  to  Baker  in  silence  and  for  his- 
decision.  He  seemed  to  have  expected 
it,  for  without  a  word,  without  submitting 
it  for  their  concurrence,  he  went  to  the 
end  of  that  passage  and  rapped  upon  a 
door.  There  was  an  answer,  Baker  men- 
tioned his  name,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  dreadful  news  was  quietly  im- 
parted. The  guest  was  terror-stricken, 
but  a  word  from  Baker  gave  him  heart,  and 
he  hastily  but  quietly  began  preparations. 
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to  leave  the  house.  Thus  went  Baker 
from  one  door  to  another,  imposing 
.silence  and  care  and  careful  dressing, 
.and  advising  the  people  to  take  with 
them  such  bedding  as  they  could.  Mr. 
Clayton  and  the  physician,  observing  the 
remarkable  success  of  Baker's  method, 
adopted  it,  and  soon  the  three  men  had 
the  great  house  swarming.  It  was  done 
swiftly,  quietly,  and  without  panic,  and  the 
house  became  empty. 

But  selfishness  appeared  without  shame 
or  covering.  Every  one  in  the  house 
wanted  Baker's  assistance,  for  all  the 
porters  had  fled,  and  there  was  none  other 
than  he  to  work. 

So  he  staggered  and  toiled  under  the 
weight  of  enormous  trunks ;  listened  to  a 
hundred  orders  at  once ;  bore  frightened 
•children  and  fainting  women  in  his  strong, 
.-sure  arms ;  laboured  until  his  face  was 
hazard   and    his    knees    trembled    from 

OP 

exhaustion.  He  did  the  work  of  fifty 
men — a  hundred  men. 

The  seeds  of  the  plague  had  been  sown. 
Towards  morning  the  physician  retired 
to  his  room,  stricken  down.  Baker  ad- 
ministered to  his  needs,  and  discovered  a 
surprising  knowledge  of  the  malady  and 
its  treatment.  A  few  of  those  who  had 
scattered  about  in  the  surrounding  hills 
were  taken  down  and  brought  to  the 
house  moaning  with  fear  and  pain.  Baker 
treated  them  all.  Mr.  Clayton  and  a  few- 
other  stout  hearts  provided  him  with 
whatever  he  ordered,  and  assisted  in 
watching  and  in  administering  the  simple 
remedies  under  his  direction.  Many  re- 
covered, others  grew  worse  ;  the  physician 
was  saved. 

At  sunrise,  while  Baker  was  working 
vigorously  on  a  patient,  he  suddenly 
straightened  himself,  looked  around  some- 
what anxiously,  and  reeled  backward  to 
the  wall.  The  strong  man  had  collapsed 
at  last.  Leaning  against  the  partition, 
and  spreading  out  his  arms  against  it  to 
keep  from  falling,  he  worked  his  way  a 
few  feet  to  the  door,  and  when  he  turned 
to  go  out  his  hand  slipped  on  the  door- 
facing,  and  he  feel  heavily  upon  his  face 
in  the  passage.  He  lay  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then  crawled  slowly  to  the  end  of  the 


passage  and  lay  down.  He  had  not  said 
a  word  nor  uttered  a  groan.  It  was  there, 
silent,  alone,  and  uncomplaining,  that 
Mr.  Clayton  found  this  last  victim  of  the 
plague  waiting  patiently  for  death.  Others 
were  hastily  summoned.  They  put  him 
upon  a  bed,  and  were  going  to  undress 
him  and  treat  him,  but  he  firmly  stopped 
them  with  uplifted  hand,  and  his  sunken 
eyes  and  anxious  face  implored  more 
eloquently  than  his  words,  when  he  said — 
"No,  no!  Now,  let  me  tell  you:  Go 
an*  take  care  of  'em." 

Mr.  Clayton  sent  them  away,  he  alone 
remaining. 

44  Here,   Baker,   take   this,"   he    gently 
urged. 

But  the  man  from  Georgia  knew  better. 
44  No,  no,"  he  said;  44it  won't  do  no 
good."  His  speech  was  faint  and  laboured. 
44 1 '11  tell  you:  I'm  struck  too  hard.  It 
won't  do  no  good.  I  'm  so  tired.  ...  I  '11 
go  quick  .  .  .  'cause  I  'm  ...  so  tired." 
His  extreme  exhaustion  made  him  an 
easy  prey.  Death  sat  upon  his  face,  and 
was  reflected  from  his  hollow,  suffering, 
mournful  eyes.  In  an  hour  they  were 
dimmer ;  then  he  became  cold  and  purple. 
In  another  hour  his  pulse  was  not  per- 
ceptible. After  two  more  hours  his  agony 
had  passed. 

44  Baker,  do  you  want  anything  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Clayton,  trying  to  rouse  him. 

44  Me  ?"  very  faintly  came  the  response. 
44  Yes.  Do  you  want  anything  ?  " 
44  Oh  ...  I  '11  tell  you  :  The  governor 
...  he  found  out  my  brother  .  .  .  done 
it  .  .  .  an'  .  .  .  an'  he 's  goin'  to  .  .  . 
pardon  me.  .  .  .  Fifteen  years,  an'  played 
off  .  .  .  played  off  crazy.  .  .  .  Forty 
lashes  every  Monday  .  .  .  mornin'.  .  .  . 
Cell  hunder'd'n  one's  mine.  .  .  .  Well, 
I  '11  tell  you  :  Governor 's  goin'  to  .  .  . 
pardon  me  out." 

He  ceased  his  struggling  to  speak.  A 
half-hour  passed  in  silence,  and  then  he 
roused  himself  feebly  and  whispered — 
"  He  '11  .  .  .  pardon  .  .  .  me." 
The  old  boots  stared  blankly  and  coldly 
at  the  ceiling  ;  their  patient  expression  no 
longer  bore  a  trace  of  life  or  suffering,  and 
their  calm  repose  was  undisturbed  by  the 
song  of  the  mocking-bird  in  the  oriel. 
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my  first  interview  with  lien  the  mole- 
catcher.  It  was  in  ihe  red-tiled  ami 
timbered  hostelry  of  the  village,  lh;> 
Crown,  relic  of  tlit-  far-off  davs  when  the 
slopes  of  Kdgehill,  the  wooded  crest  ol 
which  couhi  be  seen  in  ihe  distance,  were 
alive  with  armed  men,  and  the  banner  of 
the  royal  Charles  was  floating  from  the 
summit.  I  had  entered  the  public-house, 
being  thirsty  and  longing  for  a  pull 
at  a  cool  mug  of  eider,  and  there, 
under  the  flitches  of  bacon  and  strings 
of  onions,  I  found  Ren  in  company 
with  a  half-drained  pot  of  beer.  lie 
and  I  have  since  become  very  good 
friends.  As  I  saw  him  that  afternoon 
he  seemed  to  me  a  picturesque  page  from 
the  book  of  our  earlier  Kngland,  and  one 
who  might  have  known  Hardolph  and  his 
"  coney -catching  rascals"  in  the  flesh  or 
grinned  at  Fa  1  staffs  ragged  contingent  on 
the  Coventry  march.     He  was  not  a  tall 


man,  but  gave  one  a  curious  impression  of 
having  been  such  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  Lht-n  pollarded.  Mis  frame  was  bulky 
and  powerful,  bin  his  legs  were  short  and 
slightly  bowed.  His  much  -  worn  and 
mended  corduroys  were  strapped  below 
the  knee  in  the  orthodox  country  fashion, 
derived  perhaps  from  the  Romans,  and  his- 
patched  boots  were  those  of  a  giant ;  his- 
whole  garb  was  a  remarkable  lesson  in 
shades  of  clour,  and  his  storm-beaten 
billycock  was  in  itself  a  study,  and  looked 
like  some  strange  species  of  fungus.  Alto- 
gether he  seemed  likea  grey,  lie  hen -cove  red, 
moss-en  crusted  stump  from  the  autumn 
woodland  outside.  His  face  was  gaunt 
and  creased  into  a  network  of  furrows, 
with  a  large  pendulous  nose  drooping 
down  from  the  centre,  and  his  small  eyes 

bis  overhanging  brows  ;  they  were  of"  a 
piercing  blackness,  something  like  those 
of  the  tiny  animal  whose  capture  was  his 
business.     The  grizzled  hair    buoy,  a.bcw& 
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his  countenance  in  weird,  wild  ringlets,  and 
blended  with  the  unkempt  grey  and  black 
beard  ;  there  were  puffy  rolls  of  flesh 
beneath  his  eyes,  and  his  face  would  have 
been  the  better  for  a  liberal  application  of 
soap.  Yet  one  could  readily  imagine 
that  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
lie  mav  have  been  a  handsome  young 
peasant  and  the  delight  of  village  girls, 
long  since  dead  or  surviving  as  victims  of 
chronic  rheumatism.  What  might  be  his 
age  was  hard  to  determine  or  conjecture. 
I  should  say  seventy-one  or  two,  but  can 
•quite  believe  that  at  ninety  his  appearance 
and  vigour  would  be  little  changed.  If  1 
had  encountered  him  upon  an  Asian  Steppe 
I  should  certainly  have  exclaimed,  44  At 
last,  the  Wandering  Jew!"  His  bag, 
which  he  had  partly  loosed  from  his 
shoulder,  where  it  seemed  to  grow  as  a 
grey  protuberance  upon  an  ancient  tree- 
bole,  and  a  "  spud  "  or  tiny  spade  with  a 
long  handle  just  then  resting  against  the 
black  oak  settle,  had  rather  puzzled  me  as 
to  his  vocation.  I  tried,  after  drinking 
4 'good  luck"  to  him,  to  get  into  conversa- 
tion, but  found  him  doggedly  reticent,  and 
I  thought  rather  surly.  The  offer,  how- 
ever, of  another  supply  of  the  village  beer 
worked  wonders,  and  the  old  man's  tongue 
was  loosened,  limes  were  bad,  work  was 
scarce — but  what  work  ?  "  What  have 
you  got  in  your  bag  there?"  1  asked. 
44  Hoontes,"   he  replied. 

"  Hoontes,  what  are  they  ?  " 

44  Well,  they  calls  Ym  mold-warps  in 
some  places — but  hoontes  is  the  name  we 
knows  Yin  by  mostly  hereabouts,"  and  he 
undid  his  patched  sacking-bag  and  took 
out  two  or  three  poor  little  dead  moles. 
44  ( )h  !  "  1  said,  4t  a  mole-catcher,  then  ?  " 

44  Yes,  Sir,  I  be — when  theerc's  no  other 
work  about,  I  'edges  and  ditches  when 
there  is,  or  turns  my  'and  to  anythink 
as  be  going.  1  looiite-catching  ain't  what 
it  used  to  be — my  respee's  to  you,  Sir," 
and  he  took  a  .steady  pull  at  his  beer. 

44  Had— like  all  other  trades,  eh  ?  " 

44  Yes,  it  ain't  what  it  used  to  be.  Time 
wus  when  a  man  could  a'most  live  at  it. 
You  see,  the  squoires  and  the  farmers 
used  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  a  year,  and  you 
'ad  to  take  the  res-pon-sibility  "  (this  was 


a  big  word  for  him,  and  he  carefully 
divided  it  into  its  component  parts  with  a 
sort  of  pride  in  his  own  learning).  *4  You 
'ad  to  keep  the  placen  free  of  hoontes, 
and  you  'ad  to  goo  round  about  over  and 
over  again  all  the  land  and  work  'em  out 
systematic,  and  you  'ad  your  wage  certain 
and  your  drop  of  beer  reg'lar.  I  *ve  'ad 
ten — ay,  twenty — moile  to  goo  over  in  a 
week  afore  now,  and  'ard  work  it  wus,  but 
you  wus  your  own  master,  and  it  wus  a 
pro  -  fes  -  sion  loike  ;  now  it 's  different. 
Landowners  and  farmers  sets  their  own 
men  a  hoontc-catching,  and  we  only  gets  a 
job  now  and  then.  Then  there  wus  the 
skins.  See  what  beautiful  fur !  just  like 
welvet ;  and  the  skin  'ud  fetch  a  good 
price.  My  owd  wife  used  to  skin  'em  ;  'er 
wur  a  dab  'and  at  it." 

44  You  haven't  a  wife  now  ?  " 

44  No — 'er  be  dead  this  many  a  year  ;  but 
her  wus  a  good  'un,  'er  wus." 

The  old  man  paused,  rubbed  the  back  of 
a  grimy  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  lifted  the 
pot  of  consolation. 

44  But,"  I  said,  *4  you  don't  save  the  skins 
now,  for  1  see  moles  hanging  up  in  strings 
on  sticks,  or  on  the  trees." 

44  Yes,  1  'angs  'em  up  ;  I  hallus  does 
it  as  a  rool,  to  let  farmers  see  my 
work.  1  've  saved  these  'ere  in  my  bag 
this  time  just  to  mick  me  a  nice  winter 
weskitt." 

44  Any  family  ?  "   I  asked. 

44 1  'ad  foive — and  buried  three — got 
one  son,  Y  \s  married,  in  Lancashire — and 
one  darter  'ere — married — and  'er 's  a  good 
'un,  thank  (*od!" 

lie  held  out  to  me  one  of  the  poor  little 
limp  bodies  and  stroked  the  fur. 

"Talk  about  weskitts,  there  never  was 
welvet  like  that  theere." 

44  No,"  I  said.  "The  little  gentleman 
in  brown  velvet — do  you  know  that  a  mole 
once  killed  a  king  ?  '' 

44  Did  'un,  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

Then  1  recounted  to  him  the  story  of 
the  mole-heap  that  tripped  up  the  horse 
of  l\Iacaulay's  great  hero,  and  caused  his 
end. 

His  remark  was  professional.  44  If  that 
theere  king  'ad  'ad  a  hoonte-kct(  her  Y  med 
'a  bin  aloive  now." 
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"  Hardly  thp.t,  I  think,"  I  remarked, 
taking  the  mole's  body  in  my  hand. 
'  Moles  have  got  eyes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  sharp  'tins  too  —  look  ye 
'ere."  He  pushed  back  the  soft  fur,  and 
showed  me  the  liny  specks  of  black, 
now  clouded  over  with  death. 


'eaps,  just  like  them  old  ancient  castles 
as  the  great  barons  used  to  have— so  passon 
told  me." 

"Yes,  I  know  that." 

"And,  you  see,  thecrc's  tramways  and 
tunnels  running  out  on  ivery  side,  and  the 
hoontcs  cut  about  along  'em — look  at  'is 


"  They  have  not  much  use  for  eyes  in 
their  underground  work,  have  they  ?" 

"  I  dunno  ;  but  they  comes  out  a- nights, 
in  the  moonlight,  and  looks  after  the  fat 
snails  and  such  -  like,  and  the  howles 
catches  'em  sometimes.  Ah,  hoontcs  is 
curous  things." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  them." 

"  Well,  Sir,  you  knows,  p'r'aps,  as  they 
aw   a  sort  of  round    castle    under  their 


'amis."     Here  he  held 

up  the  mole.    "  You 

see  Vm— luike  a  babl 

v's.  ain't 'urn  ?— they 

be  set  sideways,  so  a 

'e  can  scrat  more 

easy,  and  'c  scrats  a 

d  serais  and  works 

out     them     tunnels, 

and     they    do    say 

sleeps  in  the  middle 

castle  "art"  'is  time — 

nhecre  V  'as  the  nusst 

ries  for  the  babbies 

and    'is  missus,  and 

iheere  'e  keeps  'is 

wittals." 

"  Un  what  does  he 

ivc  principally?" 
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"  Well,  on  worms,  wire  -  worms  and 
grubs  and  catterpillers,  and  such-loike — 
some  folks  say  as  'e  heats  the  roots  of  the 
grass — but  that  's  a  lie — 'e  don't — 'is  food 
is  hanimal." 

44  So  he  does  not  do  much  harm  to  the 
farmers,  after  all,"  I  said. 

44 1  dunno,"  he  answered  doggedly, 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  the  utility  of  his 
profession  was  at  stake  by  his  unguarded 
testimonial  to  the  non-vegetarian  habits 
of  the  mole.  44  All  I  knows  is  as  'e  eats  a 
lot,  and  'e  is  most  particular,  too  ;  'e  likes 
worms,  and  'e  won't  eat  'urn  till  'e's 
skinned  'em  proper  just  like  rabbits,  and 
'e  cuts  rem  up  with  'is  teeth  for  the  young 
'uns.  Keep  'im  without  wittals  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  he  dies — or  without 
water,  for  'e  drinks  as  much  as  'e  eats,  and 
if  there  ain't  no  water  about  'e  makes 
pools  and  cotches  it ;  'e  takes  'is  food 
and  sleep  reg'lar,  sleeps  for  three  hours 
and  then  works  for  three  hours — vet  'e 
ain't  got  no  clock !  Rum  things  is 
hoontes.  You  fright  'em,  and  see  how 
they  cuts  along  them  tunnels !  As  fast  as 
a  man  can  run." 

44  Or  a  horse,"  I  said.  44  I  've  heard  of  a 
French  learned  man  who  once  tried  to 
measure  the  speed  of  a  mole  ;  and  how  do 
you  think  he  did  it  ?  " 

44 1  dunno." 

44  Well,  he  stuck  bits  of  straw  into  the 
galleries — the  runs,  you  know — with  little 
flags  on  the  ends  of  them  ;  then  he 
frightened  the  moles,  and  they  ran  along, 
knocking  the  straws  down,  and  by  his 
watch  he  reckoned  how  fast  the  little  Hags 
fell." 

44  Oh,  'c  wur  a  clever  'un  !  "  said  Ben  in 
admiration. 

I  opened  the  dead  mole's  mouth. 

44  If  there  is  not  much  work  for  the  eves 
there's  no  doubt  that  these  sharp  white 
teeth  do  their  business  well.  Moles  fight 
a  good  deal,  don't  they  ?" 

44  Yes.  and  bites  too.      Look  ve  'ere." 

He  stretched  out  his  dingy  right  thumb, 
and  there,  amid  the  ingrained  dirt,  I  could 
see  a  faint  white  mark. 

44  This  wur  a  bad  'un,"  said  mv  friend. 
44 1  cotched  a  hoonte  in  my  trap  one  day, 
and  he  warn't  dead,  and  'e  'd  like  to  'a  'ad 


my  thumb  off.  It  wur  a  long  time  a  'ealing 
up.  Fight?  Ay,  they  fights — nothing 
fights  like  'cm  'cept  it  be  game-cocks,  and 
the  chap  as  wins  heats  t'other  up  just 
like  the  Hannibals  in  furrin  parts,  so  passon 
says — bones  and  all.  But  they're  werry 
fond  of  their  missuses  and  the  young  *uns, 
just  like  Christians,  and  I  've  knowed  as- 
how,  when  the  female  was  cotched  in  a 
wire,  the  male  'un  wouldn't  leave  it  till  he 
wur  cotched  and  killed  too." 

44  Well,  now,  how  do  you  catch  them  ? 
They  sell  wire  traps  now,  don't  they  ?  " 

44  Gar !  " — this  with  a  look  of  the  most 
supreme  contempt — 4<  I  wuddent  use  them 
doomed  things.  I  sticks  to  the  owd  trap 
as  I  meks  mysen." 

He  fumbled  in  his  bag  and  produced  a 
small  piece  of  board  about  five  inches- 
long  and  two  broad,  with  a  couple  of  semi- 
circles of  wood,  one  at  each  end,  and  an 
arrangement  of  wires. 

44  This  is  my  trap.  I  puts  this  in  the 
run,  it  spiles  the  passage.  The  hoonte 
runs  along  to  mend  the  tunnel,  and  *e 
must  run  through  these  'ere  arches  of 
stick,  and  he  knocks  out  this  wedge,  and 
the  wire  cotches  'im  round  the  neck  or  the 
middle  mostly,  and  the  withy  flies  back, 
and  up  'e  goes  a-dangling  in  the  air,  trap- 
and  all — just  like  this." 

And  he  demonstrated  as  well  as  he 
could,  with  a  bit  of  stick  that  was  lying  on 
the  settle. 

44  Hut  sometimes  I  don't  use  no  trap; 
but  1  digs  'em  out  with  my  spud,  and 
throws  'em  out  and  kills  'em." 

The  explanation  was  not  a  very  lucid 
one,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  out 
with  him  some  day  and  see  him  really  at 
work. 

44  Well,  I  '11  be  off  to  my  tay,"  he  said, 
rising  and  shouldering  his  bag. 

44  1  '11  walk  with  you.  I  agree  with  you 
that  moles  are  very  interesting  and  curious 
tilings." 

44  Yes,  they  be  ;  and  passon  'e  said  one 
day,  though  1  think  he  wur  laffin',  that  the 
fust  hoonte  was  a  princess." 

44  Yes  ;   I  've  heard  a  legend  of  the  sort." 

44 1  don't  know  about  no  legends ;  but 
'e  said  as  a  long  time  agone  theer  was 
a  princess  as  was  in  luv  with  a  nobleman 
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-who  didn't  want  'or ;  and  theer  was  a 
great  supper  and  a  dance  somewheres,  and 
*er  dressed  'erself  up  foine  to  go  and  cotch 
the  swell  ;  and  when  'er  wos  dressed  'er 
looked  at  'erself  in  the  glass,  as  gels  will, 
and  wos  so  proud  of  'er  good  looks,  and 
said  *er  would  be  sure  to  cotch  'im ;  and 
then  they  *eard  a  screech,  and  the  lady  wor 
dean  gone.  But  the  next  day  the  gardiner 
he  found  a  beautiful  ring  as  wos  'era  a- 
lying  by  a  'eap  of  mould,  and  a  mole  ran 
out ;  and  that  there  hoonte  was  the 
princess.     But  it  ain't  loikely,  is  it  ?" 

"  Not  very,"  1  replied  ;  "  but  it 's  an  old 
story." 

As  we  walked  side  by  side  up  the  pretty 
village  street  where  the  last  autumn  sun- 
rays  were  flaming  upon  the  small  lattice- 
windows  and  the  weather-vane  of  the  old 
grey  church,  a  little  girl  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  with  a  dirty  but  pretty  face, 
and  a  tangled  mass  of  yellow-brown  hair, 
came  running  towards  us,  calling  out, 
*■  Granther,  Granthcr  !  " 


He  held  his  hand  out,  and  she  ran  to 
him  and  clung  to  his  knees.  He  stooped 
down  to  kiss  her,  his  homely  face  trans- 
figured with  love. 

"  Dooty  to  the  genelman,  Molly,"  he 
said,  and  the  little  one  bobbed  me 
a  fine  old-fashioned  curtsey.  Then  she 
took  her  grandsire's  hand,  and  we  walked 

"  A  pooty  little  gel,  bain't  'er  ? "  he 
asked,  looking  down  lovingly  at  his  small 
descendant.     "  And  a  good  'un  too,  'er 

Arrived  at  a  cottage  door  he  paused,  and 
I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  on 

the  morrow  and  see  him  at  work  hoonte- 
catching. 

So  we  parted,  and  I  felt  I  had  been 
shown  just  a  glimpse  of  the  softer  and 
better  side  of  my  rugged  friend's  nature, 
and  of  the  family  affection  that  renders 
even  hard  times  and  monotonous  toil 
endurable,  and  sheds  a  ray  of  the  higher 
light  upon  the  humblest  lot. 
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are  fond  of  toys,  and  are 
led  by  them."  So  Napoleon 
answered  to  those  who  opposed  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  spoke 
slightingly  of  it  as  an  empty  bauble.  He 
was  inordinately  fond  of  such  tovs  himself, 
and  played  with  them  to  his  heart's  content 
to  swell  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his 
brand-new  Empire.  It  is  almost  pitiable 
to  read  the  long  list  of  great  offices  created 
by  this  degenerate  Republican,  this  parvenu 
promoted  so  soon  to  such  dizzy  heights  of 
grandeur ;  to  note  the  infinite  pains  he 
took  to  organise  the  ceremonial  of  his 
Court.  For  himself  he  became  the 
"  brother"  of  Emperors  and  "  cousin  "  of 
Kings;  his  letters  ended  with  a  formula 
copied  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Grand  Mottarquc.  He  invented  the  most 
sonorous,  but  often  grotesque  and  absurd, 
titles  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and  sup- 
porters. His  former  colleagues  in  the 
Consulate  became  Arch-Chancellor  anil 
Arch-Treasurer,  with  the  address  of  Most 
Serene  Highness;  one  brother,  Joseph, 
became  Grand  Elector  ;  another,  Louis, 
Grand  Constable ;  the  sisters  were  Prin- 
cesses ;  on  Madame  Letitia  the  highest  yet 
the  simplest  of  all  titles  was  devised — that 
of  Madame  Mere.  What  higher  rank  could 
woman  have  than  that  of  the  Mother  of 
Cncsar  ?  Numerous  hiLrh  functionaries 
were  appointed  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  Imperial  regime:  Grand  Chamber- 
lain, Grand  Almoner,  Grand  Marshal, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ;  a  host 
of  lesser  officials  also,  such  as  pair«s, 
maids-of-honour,  ladies-in-waiting  and  of 
the  palace.  M.  de  Remusat,  one  of  the 
old  ni>bl<sst\  was  called  in  to  assist  with  his 


advice  on  ceremonials,  but  Napoleon  saw 
to  every  detail,  the  costumes  and  uniforms, 
the  breadth  of  embroideries,  the  shape  of 
hats,  the  length  of  the  ladies'  elaborate 
trains.  He  devised  his  own  coronation 
robes  and  the  whole  programme  for  that 
important  ceremony,  to  sanction  which 
the  Holy  Father,  not  without  protest  and 
misgiving,  was  brought  in  person  from 
Rome.  But  Napoleon  would  only  be 
crowned  by  his  own  hands ;  he  cried 
solemnly,  as  he  put  the  crown  on  his 
head,  "God  has  given  it  to  me;  woe  to 
him  who  dares  to  touch  it ! " 

The  army,  of  course,  his  most  favourite 
plaything,  although  certainly  no  toy,  was 
not  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  new 
dignities.  He  surrounded  his  throne  with 
his  best  soldiers,  raised  to  the  highest  rank 
he  could  utilise  to  do  them  honour.  There 
had  been  Marshals  of  France  in  times  past, 
and  it  was  natural  they  should  be  revived 
in  a  regime  based  upon  his  strong  arm 
and  military  prestige.  Not  only  was  he 
pleased  to  reward  his  old  companions-in- 
arms, the  lieutenants  who  had  served  him 
or  France — and  the  first  creation  of  marshals 
included  Murat,  Berthier,  Massena,  Lannes, 
Soult,  Brune,  Nev,  Augereau,  Moncey, 
Mortier,  Davoust,  Jounlan,  Bernadotte 
also,  thanks  to  his  brother  -  in  -  law, 
although  not  free  from  the  taint  of  friend- 
ship with  Moreau — but  four  honorary  mar- 
shals were  made  in  the  persons  of  Keller- 
mann  the  elder  ,  IVriirnon,  I.efebvre.  and 
Serrurier.  <  Mily  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 
Moreau's  army,  wa<  entirely  unrepre- 
sented 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  to 
power,     Napoleon     had     found     his    chief 
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pleasure  in  perfecting  the  great  man- 
slaying  machine  he  was  soon  to  direct 
with  such  incomparable  skill.  He  loved 
his  fortnightly  reviews  on  the  carrousel 
or  great  courtyard  of  the  Tuileries  ;  and 
held  one  the  very  day  of  his  installation  as 
First  Consul.  The  spectacle  was  splendid. 
Troops  of  all  arms — horse,  foot,  and  guns, 
conscripts  and  veterans — stood  there  side 
by  side,  so  that  the  one  might  take 
example  by  the  other,  and  the  martial 
spirit  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Every  regiment  in  the  service  came  to 
Paris  in  turn,  in  order  to  appear  at  these 
parades.  The  First  Consul  arrived  with  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  staff  in  new  and 
resplendent  uniforms ;  he  was  attended  by 
the  War  Minister,  the  Governor  of  Paris, 
the  General  commanding  the  First  Division, 
the  Commissary  General,  all  the  great 
officers  concerned  in  the  military  adminis- 
tration. Sometimes  he  rode  down  the 
line  on  his  favourite  grey  Arab  Le  Desire  ; 
more  often  he  dismounted  and  made  a 
most  minute  and  lengthened  inspection, 
lasting  five  or  six  hours.  He  talked  freely 
with  all  ranks,  both  officers  and  men, 
encouraging  the  latter  to  speak,  to  put 
forward  their  grievances.  "  Conceal 
nothing  from  me,  suppress  no  com- 
plaints of  your  superiors.  I  am  here 
to  do  justice  to  all,  and  the  weakest  is 
best  entitled  to  my  protection."  He 
questioned  them  individually  on  their 
campaigns,  on  the  scars  they  showed  ;  he 
recognised  and  rewarded  those  who  had 
served  with  him,  often  corrected  injustice 
and  seeming  slight  by  giving  immediate 
promotion,  or  the  coveted  cross  from  his 
own  breast.  The  pains  he  took  to  be 
au  fait  with  all  details  were  immense. 

It  was  by  such  acts  as  these,  honourable 
and  natural  enough  in  a  great  commander, 
that  he  reached  the  hearts  of  his  troops 
and  won  their  unstinting  devotion,  to  an 
extent  that  perhaps  no  other  leader  has 
inspired.  They  learnt  to  believe  in  him 
as  a  god,  to  cry  with  honest  Junot,  *4  This 
man  is  a  supernatural  being."  In  later 
years  he  was  less  assiduous,  but  the  fasci- 
nation survived.  It  was  a  legacy  left  bvthou- 
sands  of  brave  souls  who  had  perished  in  his 
sen-ice,  and  the  tradition  was  maintained 


by  thousands  more  as  ready  to  give 
him  their  lives.  But  the  enthusiasm  was 
at  its  highest  point  when  he  reached  the 
apogee  of  his  power.  The  weapon  that 
France  had  fashioned,  first  for  self-defence 
and  then  blindly  made  over  to  the  man 
who  had  enslaved  her,  was  so  set  and 
sharpened  by  him  that  it  was  now  fit  for 
any  fight.  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  this  great  captain  and  cofidottiere,  the 
absolute  soldier  of  fortune,  should  for- 
bear to  use  it.  Already  indeed,  and  before 
he  became  Emperor,  he  was  looking 
around  like  Alexander  and  preparing  to 
conquer  the  world. 

The  Treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  almost 
a  farce ;  its  provisions  were  observed  by 
neither  side.  England  had  not  surrendered 
Malta,  although  Bonaparte  declared  he 
would  rather  see  her  in  the  heart  of 
Paris.  France  annexed  hew  territories. 
George  III.  called  the  peace  experimental, 
arid  the  First  Consul  considered  it  no 
more  than  a  short  acmistice.  There  was 
continual  strife  and  bickering  between 
the  two  countries.  A  newspaper  war 
raged  in  which  the  free  Press  of  England 
showed  much  irritating  license  in  lam- 
pooning Bonaparte.  The  old  rivalry 
between  England  and  France  was  more 
bitter  than  ever.  The  rupture  came  abruptly, 
and  after  an  unseemly  scene  with  the 
British  Ambassador,  in  which,  however, 
the  great  Corsican  actor  only  played  a 
part  for  the  express  purpose  of  hastening 
the  crisis.  Yet  the  first  reckless  steps 
taken  by  the  First  Consul  showed  deep 
irritation :  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
civilised  nations,  he  detained  all  British 
subjects  he  could  catch  in  France,  even 
tourists  and  non-combatants ;  he  laid 
hands  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  diplo- 
matic body ;  he  seized  Hanover,  the 
appanage  of  the  English  Kings,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  a  permanent  quarrel  with 
Prussia,  established  himself  in  the  heart 
of  Germany ;  he  proclaimed  the  com- 
mercial blockade  which  was  to  close 
Europe  to  English-made  goods,  and  nearly 
brought  ruin  to  all  Continental  trade. 

The  duel  with  England  was  to  be  to  the 
death,  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  ended  till 
Napoleon  fell  after  Waterloo.    He  entered 
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upon  it  with  all  the  eagerness  of  one  who 
counted  confidently  upon  success.  He 
was  but  imperfectly  informed  of  the 
strength  and  character  of  the  nation  he 
challenged ;  to  the  last  he  never  fully 
realised  the  measure  of  our  naval  power, 
nor  of  the  probable  resistance  he  might 
expect  from  a  sturdy  race  defending  hearth 
and  home.  So  little  did  he  know  of 
England  that  he  believed  a  first  victory 
on  its  soil  would  rally  to  him  all  who  hated 
"oligarchic  government,"  although,  as 
Lanfrey  puts  it,  he  would  not  have  attracted 
a  single  beggar-man  in  the  street. 


progress  to  Brussels,  and  saw  at  Amiens 
the  triumphal  arch  inscribed  "  The  Road 
to  England."  His  naval  officers  alone 
doubted,  and  at  first  essayed,  but  vainly, 
to  point  out  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
enterprise.  They  were  alive  to  the  incom- 
pleteness and  inefficiency  of  the  French 
navy,  the  meagre  character  of  French 
marine  resources  ;  they  knew  better  the 
strength  of  their  enemy,  the  marked  supe- 
riority of  the  British  at  sea.  "  Our  masts 
are  bad  and  our  sails,"  wrote  Ville- 
ncuve  to  Decres  ;  "'  so  is  the  rigging,  the 
officers  also,  anil   the  ships'  companies." 


No  doubt  he  was  supported  in  this  by 
other  opinions.  Years  back,  when  named 
by  the  Directory  to  the  command  of  the 
"Army  of  England,"  Moreau  had  written 
him  (March  27,  1708):  "There  are  few 
Frenchmen  who  have  not  been  desirous 
of  an  invasion  of  England,  and  there  are 
few  who  do  not  feel  confident  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition  since  you  have 
taken  command  of  it."  In  France  the 
project,  when  openly  announced  in  1803, 
was  hailed  with  delight.  "  The  idea  of  a 
conquest  of  England  fired  the  general 
imagination."  Madame  de  Rem u sat  wrote. 
She  went  with  the  imperial  party  in  the 


"Napoleon's  fleets,"  wrote  Nelson  to 
ColHngwood,  "  suffer  more  damage  in 
one  night  than  ours  in  a  year,"  and,  again, 
speaking  of  the  French  naval  officers  to 
the  Admiralty,  he  says,  "Those  gentle- 
men are  not  accustomed  to  the  storms 
which  we  have  defied  for  one-and- twenty 
months  without  losing  a  spar."  They  were 
well  aware  indeed  of  their  shortcomings, 
but  after  their  first  protests,  so  rudely 
received  by  their  imperious  master,  they 
lapsed  into  silence,  meaning  to  do  their 
best,  hut  with  little  hope  of  a  favourable 
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that  Napoleon  was  never  really  committed 
to  the  invasion ;  that  the  formation  of  the 
great  camp  of  Boulogne  was  no  more 
than  an  excuse  for  keeping  a  large  army 
together  and  training  it  for  more  feasible 
Continental  conquests.  This  is  the  line 
adopted  by  admirers  who  cannot  other- 
wise explain  the  strangeness  of  his  general 
policy  at  this  period.  Was  it  possible 
that  this  commanding  genius  would  dare 
affront  all  Europe,  as  he  did,  to  encourage 
a  fresh  coalition  against  him,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  about  to  lock  up  the  flower 
of  his  army  in  the  islands  beyond  the 
sea — not  so  remote,  of  course,  as  Egypt, 
but  possibly  as  inaccessible?  His  absence 
from  France  in  1799  might  be  prejudicial 
to  his  cause,  but  in  1805  it  would  spell 
absolute  ruin.  Did  he  hope  to  effect  his 
purpose  with  such  ease  and  despatch  that 
he  might  subjugate  England  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  return  victorious  to  face  the 
European  armies  that  would  surely  invade 
France  when  the  great  army  of  Boulogne 
was  across  the  Channel  ?  In  this  dilemma 
his  eulogists  can  only  conclude  that  the 
whole  project  was  a  feint  ;  the  alternative 
was  to  convict  Napoleon  of  a  want  of 
•ordinary  common-sense. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  It  is 
proved  by  the  elaboration  of  means  to 
the  end  in  view :  the  thousands  of  orders 
he  issued,  the  schemes  and  counter- 
schemes,  the  time  he  spent  in  camp,  the 
extent  of  his  preparations  and  their  cost- 
liness ;  and  again,  by  his  deep  personal 
anxiety  for  his  project,  exhibited  hour 
after  hour,  and  increasing  in  intensity  as 
the  moment  of  fruition  approached.  Let 
us  look  at  Lanfrey's  picture  of  Napoleon 
on  the  cliff  at  Boulogne  waiting  for  Ville- 
neuve,  a  portrait  as  exact  as  a  photograph, 
and  say  whether  the  whole  project  was  a 
myth  devised  to  cajole  and  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  had  written 
that  unhappy  Admiral  on  Aug.  22,  1805  : 
"This,  I  hope,  will  find  you  at  Brest. 
Hurry  on — do  not  lose  a  moment— come 
with  our  combined  squadrons,  and  England 
is  ours."  "  Now,'*  says  that  historian, 
"  he  watched  the  horizon  incessantly, 
passing  through  all  the  harrowing  emotions 


of  hope  and  fear,  of  uncertainty — most 
difficult  of  all  to  bear.  For  months  all 
had  been  prepared,  in  Boulogne  and  in 
the  neighbouring  ports.  The  monster 
flotilla  waited  only  the  signal ;  day  after 
day  the  army  went  through  their  embark- 
ation drill,"  nothing  was  wanting  but 
Villeneuve,  and  he  never  came. 

There  was  no  make-believe  in  all  this. 
We  might  doubt  the  military  preparations, 
which  would  and  did  serve  for  the  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz,  but  the  naval  must 
have  been  intended  exclusively  for  in- 
vasion. The  vast  sums  spent  upon  the 
flat-bottomed  boats  that  were  to  serve  as 
bridges  ;  the  great  efforts  made  to  manu- 
facture them  in  every  ship-building  yard 
of  the  French  coasts — these  surely  were 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  invasion.  The 
feverish  haste  with  which  the  navy  was 
strengthened  when  the  first  idea  of  an 
unprotected  flotilla  was  improved  into 
the  joint  action  of  fleet  and  transports; 
the  recruitment  of  the  navy  by  the  press- 
gang  ;  and  the  contingents  forcibly  raised 
in  independent  maritime  states  —  there 
was  no  pretence  about  these.  In  a  de- 
spatch to  Marshal  Brune  in  July  1804,  he 
writes:  "  I  have  at  my  disposal  120,000 
men  and  3000  launches,  which  only  await 
a  favourable  wind  to  plant  the  Imperial 
Eagle  on  the  Tower  of  London.  Time  and 
Destiny  alone  know  what  will  happen" — 
language,  surely,  that  implied  a  set  purpose, 
for  there  was  no  reason  to  deceive  Brune. 
Again,  the  express  orders  sent  to  the 
Admirals,  Bruix,  Decres,  Gantheaume, 
Villeneuve,  the  exact  combinations  and 
movements  of  their  squadrons,  and  the 
great  results  he  looked  for,  would  hardly 
have  been  the  work  of  imagination,  even 
in  this  colossal  deceiver. 

Many  smaller  matters  plainly  endorse 
this  view :  the  selection  of  daring  pri- 
vateer captains  to  harry  the  English  coast 
and  seize  fishermen  and  hobblers  who 
could  give  information  of  the  harbours 
between  the  Thames  and  Portsmouth ; 
the  creation  of  a  body  of  interpreter- 
guides  ;  the  enlistment  of  discontented 
Irishmen  into  a  foreign  legion.  The 
troops  were  trained  to  row,  and  made 
to   work  at   the   oar  two  hours  daily ;  a 
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poetaster  was  commissioned  to  compose 
a  song,  "  Le  Chant  du  Depart,"  to  be 
sung  in  camp  ;  and  prizes  were  offered  to 
soldiers  who  would  venture  out  on  yard- 
arms  ;  the  theatres  were  to  produce  plays 
such  as  "  William  the  Conqueror,"  to 
stimulate  public  feeling.  Perhaps  the 
most  positive  fact  of  all  was  the  medal 
struck  beforehand,  which  was  to  be  issued 
in  London  after  the  conquest,  a  rare 
objet  d'ar/,  but  still  to  be  seen  in  some 
collections.  On  one  face  is  the  Emperor's 
head,  laurel  -  crowned  ;  on  the  other, 
"  Descente  en  Angleterre.  Frappee  a 
Londres,  1 804."  This  triumph  by  antici- 
pation has  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
although  England  and  its  people  should 
not  count  too  surely  upon  the  causes  that 
guaranteed  her  safety  then.  Steam  has 
greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  naval 
warfare,  and  there  is  nothing  nowadays 
impossible  in  Napoleon's  boast  that  if  he 
were  master  of  the  Channel  for  six  hours, 
England  would  cease  to  exist.  He  looked 
for  the  happy  concurrence  of  natural 
allies  —  night,  fogs,  heavy  weather  —  in 
order  to  pass  his  flotilla  over — advantages 
"  he  must  be  mad  to  expect,"  as  Nelson 
said,  but  their  assistance  would  not  be 
necessary  now. 

On  the  23rd  August,  1805,  he  stih 
hoped ;  two  days  later  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  projected  invasion  ;  and  on 
the  27th  the  march  from  Boulogne  upon 
Austria  was  begun.  He  was  checked 
ingloriously  in  one  direction,  but  by 
prompt  action  in  another  he  might  escape 
ridicule,  and  he  had  very  strong  cards  to 
play.  The  project  of  invasion  had  put  into 
his  hands  a  perfect  army,  the  best  in 
Europe,  held  compactly  together  and 
readily  available  for  war.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  alternative  of  springing  without 
warning  upon  his  Continental  foes  had 
been  always  a  second  string  to  his  bow.  A 
shrewd  blow  might  thus  be  struck  at  one 
before  the  second  should  join  her.  Austria 
lay  exposed,  with  forces,  as  usual,  widely 
scattered,  while  her  ally,  Russia,  was 
miles  in  distance,  months  in  time,  to  the 
rear. 

Whatever  mistake  and  misapprehension 
may    have    falsified    Napoleon's  plan  of 


invasion,  in  the  military  operations  that 
succeeded  that  abortive  attempt  he  was  at 
his  best.  He  was  at  last  in  a  situation  he 
could  control,  engaged  in  his  own  trade. 
As  he  himself  said,  he  was  never  so  happy 
as  in  the  field.  No  wonder,  for  he  was  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  war,  and  he  played 
that  most  chanceful  and  exciting  game 
with  uncommon  skill.  The  conditions  at 
the  outset  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz 
were,  no  doubt,  greatly  in  his  favour,  but 
yet  he  made  the  most  of  them.  His 
strategy  was  bold  yet  unerring,  following 
the  soundest  principles,  and  practised  with 
extraordinary  promptitude  and  decision,  as 
will  be  seen. 

Austria  meant  to  take  the  offensive  in 
due  course,  and  had  two  armies  in  the 
field.  The  strongest,  100,000  men,  was 
in  Italy,  under  the  Archduke  Charles, 
opposed  to  Mass£na,  but  far  outnumbering" 
him ;  the  other,  under  Mack,  76,000,  was 
on  the  Inn,  covering  Vienna,  but  intended 
to  advance  through  Swabia  when  reinforced 
by  the  Russians.  Napoleon's  plan  was  to* 
hold  Mass£na  to  the  defensive,  occupying 
the  Archduke  Charles,  while  the  army  of 
Boulogne,  transferred  secretly  and  rapidly 
into  Central  Europe,  struck  through  Mack 
straight  at  Vienna.  Its  movement  was 
concealed  by  every  possible  means.  Every 
artifice  was  used  to  protract  negotiations 
until  it  had  completed  its  long  march,  and 
twentv-six  davs  after  leaving  the  sea-coast 
it  arrived  on  the  Rhine.  Speed  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Napoleon  intended 
to  fight  with  the  legs,  not  the  arms,  of  his 
troops.  All  the  passages  of  this  great 
river  were  in  French  hands,  and  Napoleon* 
crossed  at  Mayence,  Spire,  and  Mannheim. 
Now  Bernadotte,  coming  from  Hanover, 
reached  Wiirzburg ;  and  Marmont,  coming 
from  Holland,  had  joined  the  Grand  Army, 
as  it  was  called  for  the  first  time  by  its  im- 
perial leader,  who  organised  it  into  seven 
army  corps  each,  composed  of  two  or 
three  infantry  divisions,  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  a  small  proportion  of  artillery. 

The  1  st  corps  was  commanded  by  Ber- 
nadotte, the  2nd  by  Marmont,  the  3rd  by 
Duvoust ;  Soult  had  the  4th,  Lannes  the 
5th,  Ney  the  6th,  Augereau  the  7th.. 
Murat  commanded  the  corps  of  cavalry- 
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The  Imperial  Guard,  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Emperor,  was  in  reserve,  and 
a  Bavarian  army  of  25,000  was  soon  de- 
tached from  the  Coalition  to  throw  in  its 
lot  with  the    French.      The   total  of  the 


as  Oct.  8  complacently  reported  that  his 
armycoutd  not  be  better  or  more  effectually 
posted.  Already,  by  this  date,  Napoleon's 
forces  were  closing  round  him  in  greatly 
superior  numbers,  having  already  cut  hia 


Grand    Army 


d    to    upwards    of 


Meanwhile  Mack.  going  to  his  fate,  had 
advanced  from  the  Inn  and  occupied  L'lm 
upon  Sept.  1 8.  Ho  was  quite  ignorant  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  French,  an'l  as  late 


ith  his  base.  For  on 
Oct.  6,  hearing  that  French  detachments 
had  appeared  in  Bavaria,  he  sent  General 
Kienmaver  towards  Ingoldstadt  to  hold 
the  bridges  over  the  Danube.  But  there 
three    whole    corps — those    of    Davoust 
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Marmont,  and  Bernadotte — fell  upon  Kien- 
mayer,  and  drove  him  back  in  confusion 
upon  Munich.  The  complete  occupation 
of  Bavaria  followed  ;  the  French  armies 
were  in  force  on  both  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  Ulm  was  enclosed. 

Napoleon's  headquarters  were  atDonau- 
worth  on  the  7th,  and  he  was  quite  master 
•of  the  situation.  "The  enemy  must  be 
-quick,  if  he  would  escape  complete  de- 
struction" were  the  significant  words  of 
his  order  of  the  day.  Mack  met  the 
danger  by  reversing  his  front.  Hitherto 
.he  had  faced  west,  towards  the  Black 
Forest ;  now  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
Black  Forest  and  faced  east.  The  French 
■were  on  that  side  between  him  and  home. 
Indeed,  every  line  of  retreat  was  menaced 
.by  the  splendid  strategy  of  his  opponent. 
Napoleon  had  made  only  one  mistake.  He 
had  left  a  loophole  of  escape  by  the  position 
•of  Albeck,  on  the  left  of  the  Danube, 
which  was  insufficiently  guarded,  and  by 
which  Mack,  with  a  determined  effort, 
might  have  cut  his  way  through.  But  the 
Emperor  always  believed  Mack  would 
retreat  on  the  Tyrol,  and  Dupont  was 
•exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Austrian  army.  Mack,  using  only  one 
•corps,  drove  back  Dupont,  but  made  no 
further  effort  to  get  out ;  and  Napoleon 
soon  sent  Ney  to  close  the  gap  by  cross- 
ing at  Elchingen  in  strength,  which 
brought  on  the  battle  of  that  name. 
The  Austrians  escaping  towards  Bohemia 
were  forced  to  lav  down  their  arms. 

Mack's  position  at  Ulm  was  now 
desperate.  Soult  had  crossed  the  Iller 
and,  reaching  Biberach,  cut  off  all  retreat 
to  the  Tyrol ;  Marmont  had  come  up ; 
Ney  captured  the  heights  above  Ulm,  and 
the  investment  was  completed  with  100,000 
men.  Napoleon  now  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Mack,  threatening  to  put  the  whole 
garrison  to  the  sword  "  as  he  had  done  at 
Jaffa."  The  luckless  Austrian  General 
tried  to  temporise,  hoping  still  for  support 
from  the  advancing  Russians,  and  offered 
to  capitulate  on  the  25th  October  if  not 
rescued  before.  But  on  the  19th  he  learnt 
that  the  Russians  were  not  vet  on  the  Inn, 
and  he  laid  down  his  arms.  Next  day, 
the    ddbris    of    his  army,   some    24,000, 


marched  out  of  Ulm  with  the  honours  of 
war.  But  this  surrender  does  insufficient 
justice  to  the  fullness  of  Napoleon's 
triumph.  Between  the  last  days  of  August 
and  the  20th  October  he  had  marched 
from  Boulogne  to  the  Danube,  and  at  no 
great  cost,  simply  by  masterly  combinations 
and  successful  strategy,  had  overwhelmed 
the  enemy's  forces.  The  capitulation 
of  Ulm  gave  him  60,000  prisoners,  with 
eighteen  general  officers,  eighty -four 
standards,  and  1200  guns.  Vienna  was 
at  his  mercy. 

Fortune  seldom  comes  with  both  hands 
full.  The  glory  of  Ulm  was  quickly 
balanced  by  the  defeat  of  Trafalgar,  the 
news  of  which  reached  him  when  he  was 
marching  to  meet  the  combined  Austrians 
and  Russians  at  Austerlitz.  He  showed 
no  outward  sign,  says  Berthier,  who  handed 
him  the  despatch.  But  he  was  profoundly 
moved,  and  he  visited  the  whole  of  the 
blame  of  a  catastrophe  for  which  he  him- 
self was  entirely  responsible  upon  the 
gallant  but  luckless  Admiral  who  had 
already  failed  him  at  Boulogne.  It  was 
under  the  express  orders  of  the  Emperor 
that  Villeneuve — whom  he  loathed  and 
loaded  with  abuse  and  invective,  yet  con- 
tinued in  command — issued  from  Cadiz 
to  confront  Nelson  and  the  British  fleet. 
The  Emperor,  with  blind  infatuation,  still 
refused  to  believe  in  the  inferiority  of  his 
navy :  he  would  not  tolerate  the  suggestions 
of  a  cautious  and  defensive  warfare.  He 
sent  positive  instructions  to  Villeneuve  to 
fight ;  to  leave  Cadiz.  "  Nothing  shall 
keep  them  there  !  "  he  wrote  not  many 
days  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.  That 
he  thus  sent  his  fleet  to  destruction  may 
be  excused  as  the  error  of  a  proud, 
haughty  spirit,  but  that  he  should  vent 
his  displeasure  upon  the  brave  officer  who 
obeyed  but  could  not  succeed,  is  another 
of  the  dark  blots  upon  his  character. 
Villeneuve,  it  is  now  gravely  asserted,  did 
not  commit  suicide,  but  was  murdered  at 
Rennes  on  his  return  from  England,  where 
he  had  suffered  a  brief  detention  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  He  was  found  stabbed 
to  the  heart  ;  there  were  six  wounds,  one 
of  which  at  least  must  have  been  inflicted 
after  death.     The  dagger,  too,  which  had 
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been  used  was  found  at  the  distance  of 
several  paces  from  his  body,  where  a  dying 
man  could  not  possibly  have  thrown  it. 
The  story  runs  that  he  found  at  Renncs  a 
letter  from  Decres,  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
harshlv  upbraiding  him.  and  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  live.  Before  the  deed,  he 
wrote  a  noble  letter  to  his  wife,  giving  his 
reasons  for  suicide.  Vet  the  first  letter  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Villeneuve 


victory  Napoleon  ever  won.  The  first 
Russian  army  had  now  appeared  upon  the 
theatre  of  war,  and,  in  junction  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Austrian  forces,  was  wait- 
ing in  Moravia  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  to 
arms.  Napoleon  was  in  a  critical  position. 
The  Archduke  Charles  was  in  Hungary 
with  80,000  men ;  a  second  Russian  army 
was  at  the  heels  of  the  first;  Prussia, 
alienated,  was  about  to  join  in  coalition. 


family,  and  it  is  couched  in  kindl; 
tionatc  terms.  The  second  letter  has 
never  been  seen.  When  Madame  de 
isked  for  it,  Fouche  declared 
he  had  alreadv  sent  it  to  her,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  lost  in  the  post. 
Assuredly  there  are  grounds  for  classing 
this  suicide  with  those  of  I'ichegru  and 
Wright. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  battlefield 
on  which  NapoU'on  reigned  supreme — to 
the   great   day    of    Ausierlita,   the    finest 


Kmperor  replied  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  "Chief  of  the  French  Government." 
Tetter  on,  the  very  eve  of  Ausierliiz, 
Prince  Dolgorouki  offered  terms  on  behalf 
of  the  Czar  that  XajMileon  found  simply 


No- 


the     al  lie 


for. 


aboi 


l)0.0< 


.  Napoleon, 
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with  70,000  men,  having  Vienna  as  an  inter- 
mediate base,  but  a  very  long  way  from 
home,  was  advancing  upon  Brunn  to  meet 
Jris  enemv.  Arrived  there  on  the  20th, 
he  rested  till  the  27th,  then  felt  forward 
as  far  as  Wischau  and  Austerlitz.  His 
advanced  guard  having  been  driven  back 
from  Wischau,  Napoleon  was  satisfied  that 
the  enemy  were  approaching  in  force,  and 
he  fell  back  into  a  position  along  the 
■Goldbach,  some  eight  miles  in  front  of 
Brunn.  He  seemed  thus  to  have  aban- 
doned the  still  stronger  position  of  the 
Pratzen  plateau,  at  the  far  side  of  the 
Goldbach,  which  was  now  occupied  by 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies,  but  he 
did  so  advisedly  in  pursuance  of  his 
tactical  plan.  He  told  his  staff  that  from 
Pratzen  he  could  only  hope  to  win  an 
ordinary  victory ;  his  aim  was  to  draw  the 
enemy  on  in  a  determined  effort  to  turn 
his  right,  his  most  vulnerable  flank,  attack 
•on  which  would  lay  bare  his  communica- 
tion with  Vienna.  "  With  any  such  exten- 
sion of  their  left  they  would  be  open  to  a 
terrible  counter-stroke  and  lost  bevond 
redemption." 

The  night  before  the  action  Napoleon, 
having  narrowly  escaped  capture  when 
reconnoitring,  wandered  on  foot  through 
his  camp,  was  recognised  by  the  light  of 
the  bivouac  fires,  and  received  with  loud 
acclamations  by  his  enthusiastic  soldiers. 
Their  bonfires  strengthened  the  enemy  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  burning  their 
straw  huts  preparatory  to  retreat.  The 
attack  was  therefore  developed  early  on 
the  following  morning,  the  2nd  December, 
with  that  extension  on  the  left  which 
Napoleon  so  eagerly  expected.  It  was  his 
intention  to  await  events  on  this  as  well  as 
on  his  left  flank,  which  was  securely  posted 
under  Murat  and  Lannes  ;  while  with  his 
centre,  under  Bernadotte  and  Soult,  he 
made  a  counter  attack  upon  the  Pratzen 
plateau. 

These  last  began  the  battle,  and  carried 
all  before  them,  nearly  destroying  the 
divisions    on    inarch    to    strengthen    the 


already  extended  Russian  left.  Lannes 
on  the  left  fought  an  independent 
action,  and  held  his  ground  with  varying 
fortunes.  There  were  fierce  cavalry  con- 
flicts nobly  contested,  but  at  last-  the  day 
was  won  by  the  French.  Napoleon  was 
thus  victorious  in  his  centre  and  on  the 
left ;  but  his  right,  on  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  field,  was  being  hardly  pressed, 
and  Napoleon  brought  up  his  reserve  of 
the  Guard.  Now  came  the  critical  hour. 
Bernadotte's  success  had  cut  the  allied 
army  in  two,  its  right  and  left  extremities 
widely  divided,  and  the  Russian  Guard 
nobly  essayed  to  retrieve  the  battle  by  a 
furious  attack  on  the  centre.  It  was  nearly 
successful,  but,  met  by  the  opportune  ad- 
vance of  the  French  Guard,  was  presently 
checked,  and  then  overthrown  by  a  mag- 
nificent charge  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Guard,  under  Rapp.  Leaving  Bernadotte 
to  follow  up,  Napoleon,  gathering  up 
Soult's  corps,  the  remainder  of  his 
cavalry  and  infantry,  with  his  reserve 
artillery,  hurried  off  to  deal  with  the 
troops — a  body  of  30,000  men — so  long 
engaged  with  Davoust.  He  took  them 
in  flank,  entangled  in  the  marshes  and 
narrow  roads  about  the  Goldbach,  and 
routed  them  uUerlv.  They  fled,  seek- 
ing safety  upon  the  frozen  lake,  the 
ice  of  which  gave  way  under  the  French 
artillery  fire,  and  all  who  escaped  shot 
were  drowned. 

The  battle  was  ended  at  4  p.m.  Never 
was  victory  more  complete — defeat  more 
overwhelming.  The  Allies  lost  10,000 
killed,  30,000  prisoners,  46  standards,  and 
186  guns.  Napoleon's  triumph  was 
stupendous.  Austerlitz  effaced  the  memory 
of  the  Boulogne  fiasco,  it  counterbalanced 
Trafalgar,  it  showed  him  as  a  mighty  man 
of  war,  for  whose  career  of  coming 
conquest  no  limits  could  be  prescribed. 
No  wonder  that  William  Pitt,  who  lay 
stricken  with  mortal  sickness,  when  he 
heard  of  Austerlitz,  sighed  "Alas!  my 
country,"  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  died.  N.  V.  Z. 
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ADVENTURES    OF    AN    AMATEUR    DETECTIVE. 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 
FOURTEEN     BARRELS     OF     TALLOW. 


CAMPBELL  PASHA  gave  mc  more 
credit  than  I  deserved  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Hatasoo  pectoral.  He 
came  to  me  a  week  or  two  later  and  asked 
if  I  felt  inclined  to  undertake  a  difficult 
bit  of  detective  work  in  Upper  Egypt. 

"  You  are  just  the  man  for  us.  It  must 
be  someone  comparatively  unknown  and 
certainly  unofficial.  You  can  speak  enough 
Arabic  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  an 
interpreter.  You  have  your  head  screwed 
on  straight,  and  a  natural  gift,  I  believe,  for 
unravelling  mysteries." 

I  cut  short  his  compliments  and  asked 
him  to  be  more  explicit. 

"The  fact  is  we  have  strong  suspicion," 
he  said,  "  that  contraband  of  war  is  being 
passed  up  into  the  Soudan.  The  traffic  is 
centred  somewhere  about  Assiout.  Smug- 
gling there  has  always  been — tobacco,  salt, 
and  so  forth,  and  we  have  run  in  lots  of 
people.     But  this  is  far  more  serious. " 

44  You  have  no  clue  ?  " 

"  No,  only  strong  suspicion,  and  even 
that  we  can  fix  upon  no  one.  Our  spies 
of  the  secret  service  report  some  activity 
along  the  old  caravan  route  from  Assiout 
to  the  Great  oases  of  Dakhla  and  El 
Khargah.  It  is  the  old  road  bv  which 
slaves  were  brought  from  Darfur.  Many 
camels  have  been  seen  going  south  heavily 
laden,  more  than  can  be  accounted  for 
with  ordinary  goods.  The  rest  we  believe 
carry  contraband  of  war — powder,  fire- 
arms, saltpetre,  cartridges." 

44  Made  anv  seizures  ?  " 

"  None.  It  is  a  delicate  matter,  vou 
know,  to  interfere  with  a  man's  camels  on 


the  road.  Still  we  have  stopped  some 
cargoes,  and  found  nothing  for  our  pains. 
Either  they  were  innocent,  these  people,  or 
they  had  notice.  You  see  we  can't  be 
quite  certain  of  our  own  employes.  They 
may  be  bribed,  at  any  rate  they  have  been 
thrown  off  the  scent.     Now  with  you *' 

"  How  am  I  to  work  it  ?  " 

"Well,  you  would  have  to  rough  it  a. 
bit,"  he  said,  a  little  hesitatingly.  "  Put 
on  some  disguise,  perhaps  have  to  live  in 
Assiout,  among  the  natives " 

44  That  wouldn't  hurt  me,  I  've  done  it 
before  in  India.  What  disguise  do  you 
advise  ?  " 

44  Then  you  will  go?"  cried  Campbell 
joyfully.  I  nodded,  and  we  passed  on  to- 
discuss  details. 

Of  the  various  languages  I  knew  in- 
differentlv  well,  Hindustani  was  that  in 
which  I  was  most  fluent.  This  settled  the 
question  of  disguise.  It  was  agreed,  and 
at  my  own  suggestion,  that  the  character  I 
could  best  assume  was  that  of  a  Hindoo- 
trader  in  silks  and  embroideries.  I  had 
thus  a  plausible  excuse  for  visiting  and,  if 
I  chose,  remaining  some  time  in  Assiout. 
Not  only  could  I  lay  in  goods— the  beauti- 
ful embroideries,  gold  or  white  or  black 
laces,  for  which  Assiout  is  famous — but 
I  could  deal  retail  with  the  tourists  on 
the  passing  steamers. 

The  latter  practice  would  give  me  the 
further  excuse  of  hanging  about  the  land- 
ing-stage, and  watching  what  goods  were 
landed  and  for  whom.  It  was  a  theory  of 
Campbell's  that  the  contraband  goods  were 
forwarded  to  Assiout  concealed  as  some 
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other  harmless  commodity,  and  b»-  steamer. 
The  commonplace  country  boats  were 
never  under  the  eve  of  the  Customs' 
authorities. 

So  I  chose  my  disguise  as  the  Hindoo 
Bholonauth  Rao  Das,  and  was  provided 
with  private  papers  setting  forth  that  I  was 
a  British  subject  under  the  protection  of 
the  Egyptian  Government,  and  entitled  to 
trade  in  any  locality. 

A  little  walnut-juice  and  a  gold-em- 
broidered skull-cap  sufficed,  with  a  rather 
shabby  suit  of  grey  "  dittoes,"  to  change 
my  appearance  completely.  I  soon  tested 
my  disguise  at  the  shops  of  my  compatriots, 
especially  at  that  of  Assiomull  Poohomull, 
which  I  had  visited  in  the  Habeeb  case. 
They  looked  a  little  askance  at  this  new 
competitor,  but  when  I  said  1  was  going 
up-river  to  Assiout,  and  bought  some 
goods  from  them,  they  were  satisfied. 
From  them,  too,  I  learnt  that  no  other 
Hindoos  were  at  Assiout.  This  was 
encouraging;  my  disguise  would  not  be 
easily  penetrated,  and  1  should  be  spared 
from  prying  curiosity. 

The  night  train  from  Cairo  landed  me 
at  Assiout  in  the  early  morning.  1  soon 
found  a  donkey  to  carry  up  my  belongings 
to  the  native  inn  or  "wckaleh,"  where, 
under  Campbell's  instructions,  1  was  to 
take  up  my  quarters. 

It  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
principal  bazaar,  but  at  its  southern  end 
rather,  not  far  from  the  commoner  caravan- 
serai, where  the  beasts  of  burden,  the 
camels  and  donkeys  from  the  country 
districts  and  deserts,  were  lodged  with 
their  wild  Bedouin  drivers.  Campbell 
had  suggested  that  I  should  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  road  traffic,  especially  that 
moving  towards  the  two  oases  and  the  far 
South.  I  could  thus  observe  all  comings 
and  goings,  especially  at  unusual  hours. 

My  own  lodging  was  of  the  usual 
primitive  kind  provided  for  the  humble 
traveller  in  the  East.  A  long  narrow  gate- 
way or  passage  led  into  the  open  central 
courtyard  where  the  heavy  goods — the 
bales  and  sacks  and  camel -boxes — were 
stacked  untidily  about  the  deep  draw-well : 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  interior  small 
doors,  heavily  barred,  indicated  the  living- 


rooms,  bare  of  all  furniture,  dark,  window- 
less,  and  dirty  ;  other  similar  rooms  gave 
upon  a  balcony  on  an  upper  storey. 

I  chose  the  ground-floor  as  more  con- 
venient of  access,  and  affording  the  best 
command  of  what  went  on  within  the 
court.  My  belongings  were  soon  installed. 
I  had  brought  my  own  bedding,  a  thin 
mattress,  a  rug  and  square  of  carpet,  a 
bundle  with  mv  stock-in-trade,  and  a  small 
canvas  portmanteau  which  held  a  change 
of  linen  and  one  or  two  books. 

In  an  inner  secret  pocket  I  kept  my 
money,  mostly  gold,  my  credentials,  and  a 
good  but  small  scale  map  of  Egypt. 

I  soon  settled  down  to  my  ostensible 
business.  Of  course  I  was  an  object  of 
gossip,  not  to  say  suspicion.  Magpies 
are  not  more  inquisitive  than  the  idlers  in 
an  Eastern  bazaar.  But  I  went  my  own 
way  quietly  and  unobtrusively  ;  I  was  civil- 
spoken  and  submissive,  as  became  an  out- 
cast Hindoo  ;  1  was  ready  to  make  friends 
over  coffee  and  a  pipe  at  the  eating-house 
just  outside  the  inn  where  I  took  my 
frugal  meals,  and  I  gained  friends  among 
the  traders  with  whom  I  had  dealings. 

A  couple  of  weeks  were  largely  employed 
in  fighting  with  the  flies,  one  of  the  last 
surviving  plagues  of  Egypt.  These  pests 
were  not  to  be  deceived  by  walnut-juice, 
and  soon  penetrated  to  the  real  white 
flesh  beneath  mv  brown  dvc.  I  suffered 
much,  too,  from  the  noise,  the  nauseating 
food,  greasy  kabobs,  and  sour  salads. 

But  still  I  held  on  to  my  quest,  ever  on 
the  alert  with  eyes  open  and  ears  cocked, 
and  still  I  could  discover  nothing  of  what 
I  sought  to  know. 

Then,  as  my  fluency  in  Arabic  increased, 
I  made  cautious  inquiries,  asking  what  lay 
at  the  back-and-beyond  the  town,  whether 
there  was  any  trade  to  be  done  with  the 
interior,  whether  people  crossed  the  desert 
nowadays  and  how. 

I  learnt  little  more  than  1  knew  already ; 
that  the  great  oasis  of  El  Khargah  lay 
away  a  fortnight's  march,  on  camel-back, 
that  beyond  it  were  other  fertile  tracts,  but 
that  trade  with  these  parts  was  nearly  dead. 
The  good  old  times  were  gone.  There 
was  nothing  much  doing  with  the  interior; 
a  small  Kafila  now  and  again  started  for 
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the  oases,  and  some  things  might  be 
•carried  there  for  trade,  but  there  was  not 
much  profit  in  it. 

But  my  inquiries  were  in  due  course 
passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  at 
Jength  produced  some  good  result. 

One  day,  as  I  was  seated  cross-legged 
upon  the  high  wooden  divan  of  the 
•coffee-shop,  I  saw  a  stately  Arab  approach- 
ing ;  he  was  splendidly  dressed — a  showy 
turban,  a  purple  ghalibeyah  over  creamy 
white  undergarment,  and  brand  new 
•crimson  leather  slippers  on  his  white- 
rstockinged  feet.  He  was  a  wealthy  Shayk, 
.as  I  afterwards  learnt,  Mohammed  Ibn 
'Owf,  one  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  disdained  to  be  seen 
in  my  company. 

Now  it  suited  his  purpose  to  make 
■friends,  and,  making  me  a  formal,  rather 
•condescending  salute,  he  asked  :  "  Have 
I  leave  ?  "  and  took  his  seat  by  my  side. 

I  called  for  coffee  and  a  chibouque. 
For  a  good  fwe  minutes  nothing  was 
•said. 

"  The  Indian  effendi  wishes  to  visit  El 
Khargah?"  presently  began  Ibn  Owf. 
"  It  is  for  trade.  He  has  goods  to  be 
carried — there,  or  farther,  perchance  ?  " 

I  replied  vaguely,  unwilling  to  commit 
myself,  and  we  fenced  with  each  other 
for  quite  half  an  hour.  He  admitted  at 
last  that  he  also  was  planning  an  expe- 
dition into  the  desert,  and  was  willing 
that  I  should  share  the  expenses  and  the 
risk.  He  had  camels  at  call,  a  string  of 
the  finest  animals,  equal  to  any  loads.  I 
might  hire  half  a  dozen — more,  indeed, 
for  my  merchandise,  but  I  must  pay  his 
price,  a  fair  price,  and,  with  true  Arab 
rapacity,  he  named  a  sum  that  would  have 
bought  the  camels  out  and  out. 

In  the  end,  after  many  meetings,  we 
came  to  terms.  We  were  both,  I  believe, 
eager  to  complete  the  transaction.  For 
my  own  part,  I  had  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  Ibn  Owl's  proceedings  were  unavow- 
able  ;  he  was  just  the  man  to  be  engaged 
in  the  traffic  I  wished  to  lay  bare.  People 
told  me  that  his  wealth  was  but  newlv 
acquired  ;  that  only  a  year  or  two  back  he 
was  a  ragged  runner  in  the  bazaar.  His 
xeasons    tor  approaching    me    were    not 


exactly  patent.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he 
thought  to  use  me  as  a  cloak ;  that,  as 
there  was  always  risk  in  his  business,  he 
might,  if  mischief  arose,  leave  me,  his  ally 
and  partner,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  law. 
A  poor  devil  of  a  Hindoo  could  not  defend 
himself. 

No  exact  date  was  fixed  for  our  departure. 
I  needed  all  my  patience  to  meet  his 
constant  procrastinations,  until  one  day  he 
admitted  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  par- 
ticular consignment  from  Cairo.  They 
were  coming  up  the  river. 

"After  that  we  will  go,  if  God  wills, 
direct  to  El  Khargah,"  he  said  ;  "  only  be 
ready  to  move  at  once,  whenever  I  make 
the  sign." 

My  heart  beat  high  when  he  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  merchandise  he  expected 
was  of  a  delicate  kind :  it  had  to  be 
shipped  with  extreme  care,  at  exactly  the 
right  moment,  and  that  he  could  not  tell 
until  he  saw  it  when  it  would  arrive.  It 
was  my  business,  he  said,  to  meet  the 
steamers ;  would  I  look  out  for  his  goods  ? 
He  would  take  it  as  a  personal  favour.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  me  understand  that 
it  did  not  befit  a  man  of  his  consequence 
to  be  seen  among  the  howling,  struggling 
mob  collected  on  the  river-bank  when  the 
steamer  made  fast ;  but  I  of  course,  the 
poor  Hindoo  trader — I  might  take  my  place 
with  the  donkey-boys  and  snake-charmers, 
the  vendors  of  pipe-stems,  ebony  sticks 
and  red  pottery,  and  other  useless  products 
of  the  place. 

Those  steamer  days  were  the  only  bright 
spots  in  my  life  just  then.  I  forgot  my 
squalid  mud- built  home  in  the  bazaar,  and 
delighted  to  look  at  my  fellow-countrymen, 
although  a  great  gulf  divided  us  ;  to  watch 
the  bright  -  eyed  English  girls  in  their 
snowy  costumes,  the  arrogant  young  men 
in  blazers  or  flannels,  and  to  hear  my 
own  vigorous  vernacular  as  they  beat  me 
down  imperiously  and  called  me  a  swindling 
black  rascal  to  mv  face. 

When  at  last  the  mail-boat  Ncfertari  ran 
alongside  and  presently  discharged  upon 
the  landing-stage  fourteen  heavy  barrels 
addressed  to  the  Shayk  Mohammed  Ibn 
Owf  at  Assiout  1  knew  that  there  was  a 
change  close  at  hand. 
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I  looked  at  the  goods  with  the  keenest  fear  that  I 
interest  and  curiosity.  The  barrels,  besides 
the  address,  bore  the  label  "  Shahani," 
grease  or  tallow,  conspicuously  and  in 
many  places.  The  word  I  knew,  but 
indeed  there  could  be  no  question  of  the 
ts,    for   the    staves  of  one    or  two 


■   slightly   bulged,   and    there      further 


on  an  altogether  false  tack, 
and  that  my  work  was  all  to  do  over  again. 
Ity  and  by,  as  night  was  falling,  a 
number  of  camels  came  down  to  the  water- 
side, and  after  the  usual  protesting  grunts 
were  loaded  up  with  the  barrels.  I  thought 
go  and  take  no 


ed.    But  the  det 


who  gives 


-was  an  unmistakable  greasy  ouzo  through  tip  his  ease  because  »  simple  explanation 

the  opening.  seems  to  dispose  of  an  otherwise  suspicious 

Could  this,  indeed,  be  the  merchandise  set  of  circumstances  is  not  likely  to  sere 

for  which    Ibn   Owf  was  so  greatly  con-  man v  gn 'at  successes. 
cerned  ?     There  was  nothing  contraband  I  decided  that  at  least  I  would  keep  an 

about  tallow.      It  was  not  a  very  valuable  eye    on    the    barrels.      However    harmless 

product;  the  duty  tin  it  was  not  liijjh.  and,  their  contents,  it  was  perfectly  certain  that 

moreover,  the  stuff  was  sent  in  such  an  Ilm  Owf  was  uncommonly  anxious  in  secure 

open,  unmysterious  way  there  could  be  no  these  barrels.     Me  had  talked  of  extreme 

question  of  evading  payment.     I  began  to  care    in    shipment,    of    seizing   the    tvgjeft. 

No.  175.     April   ttiqH  < 
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moment,  presumably  when  officials  were 
off  their  guard,  and  this  did  not  fit  in  with 
such  a  commonplace  article  of  commerce 
as  "  tallow." 

I  reasoned  thus  as  I  followed  the  camels 
in  their  swinging,  leisurely  march  towards 
the  town.  They  entered  it  by  the  street 
that  led  to  the  caravanserai  close  by  my 
quarters.  I  paused  to  see  them  pass  under 
the  gateway.  They  were  unladen,  but  the 
barrels  remained  close  at  hand,  and  I 
knew  that  another  departure  must  take 
place  soon. 

That  evening  I  had  a  message  from  Ibn 
Owf:  we  were  to  march  an  hour  before 
daylight.  I  was  ready  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Concealed  in  my  white  canvas  port- 
manteau was  an  instrument  I  had  got 
hastily  ready,  and  which  I  meant  to  use  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

I  had  bought  a  strong,  sharp-pointed 
gimlet  from  a  carpenter  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  taken  it  to  a  blacksmith's. 
There  I  had  had  the  cross  handle  removed 
and  the  gimlet  welded  on  to  a  long  slender 
iron  rod,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
turned  into  a  circle  to  receive  a  larger 
handle.  My  object  will  be  plain.  I  meant 
to  insert  this  rod  into  one  of  the  crevices 
of  a  broken  barrel.  Its  sharp  point  would, 
I  hoped,  pass  easily  through  the  yielding 
grease  until  it  met  the  inner  case,  if  such 
there  was,  as  1  now  strongly  suspected. 
Whatever  this  casing — metal,  wood,  or 
cloth — the  irimlet  worked  bv  the  handle 
and  strong  leverage  should  perforate  it 
and  penetrate  through. 

The  rod  after  that  could  be  easily  with- 
drawn, and  it  should  tell  me  something 
of  the  inner  contents  of  the  barrel. 

We  started  in  the  dark  and  made  for 
the  overhanging  Libyan  hills.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  I  shivered  in  my  ghali- 
beevah,  utterly  wretched  and  verv  doubtful 
of  the  result  of  my  expedition.  But  as  we 
passed  the  guard-house  of  the  Customs 
without  check  or  interference,  I  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  I  was  likely  to 
discover  something.  The  sentry  must 
have  been  squared. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  we  had  breasted 
the  steep  ascent  and   gained  the  desert 


tableland.  The  Shayk  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  Kafila,  I  at  the  tail.  Except  for  a 
gruff  acknowledgment  of  my  presence  at 
starting,  he  never  threw  me  a  word.  All 
pretence  of  courtesy  was  gone,  and  he 
treated  me  as  the  dog  he  thought  I  was. 
I  had  paid  my  camel  hire  in  advance,  and 
he  had  nothing  more  to  get  out  of  me, 
except  my  goods,  No  doubt  he  already 
coveted  them,  and  meant,  if  he  could,  to 
rob  me  of  them.  Had  I  been  no  more 
than  I  appeared,  an  abject,  cowardly 
Hindoo,  I  might  have  feared  for  my 
life. 

As  it  was,  I  thought  it  well  to  show  that 
I  was  armed.  At  our  first  halt  I  let  my 
revolver  fall  from  my  breast-pocket  as  if 
by  accident,  and  when  I  carefully  replaced 
it  I  caught  the  Shayk' s  swivel  eye  following 
it  with  uneasy  respect. 

Of  course,  I  had  no  intention  of  going 
all  the  way  to  Dakhla  or  El  Khargah.  I 
meant  to  part  company  with  Ibn 
Owf  directly  I  had  tested  the  barrels, 
choosing  the  first  pretext  that  might 
occur  to  me.  At  the  worst  I  could 
feign  illness  or  fatigue,  and  if  I  left 
the  Shayk  in  possession  of  my  goods  I 
expected  that  he  would  be  glad  enough 
to  see  my  back. 

We  travelled  without  intermission,  except 
for  a  short  half-hour's  halt,  all  the  day 
through,  nearly  thirteen  hours.  By  6  p.m., 
about  sundown,  we  had  reached  Gebel 
Maudara,  a  high  hill  forty  miles  from 
Assiout,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
No  fire  was  lighted  ;  fuel  was  scarce. 
Huddled  up  in  our  ghalibeeyahs,  we 
munched  our  flap  bread  and  dried  dates* 
drinking  sparingly  of  the  water  that  must 
serve  us  for  five  days  to  come.  After  that 
preparations  were  made  for  the  night. 
The  Shayk* s  servants  pitched  his  tents  in 
a  sheltered  hollow  of  the  desert  sand,  he 
soon  retired  into  it  without  giving  a  thought 
to  me.  The  rest  of  the  party  collected 
upon  the  leeward  side  of  the  recumbent 
camels,  and  I  was  left  to  shift  for  myself 
as  best  I  could,  alone. 

This  suited  my  purpose  exactly.  For 
a  time  1  wandered  to  and  fro  woebegone 
and  disconsolate,  with  my  portmanteau 
in  one  hand,  a  rug  in  the  other,  while  my 
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companions  gibed  and  jeered  at  me.  At 
last  I  sank  down  abruptly,  anyhow,  any- 
where, as  it  seemed. 

But  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
precious  barrels. 

No  watch  was  set,  and  the  whole  en- 
campment was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Then,   rod  in  hand,  I  rolled  over  and 


a  crack,  and  pushed  it  right  home.  It 
met  some  slight  resistance  half  way, 
but  I  overcame  it.  The  rod  was  readily 
withdrawn,  and  one  short  glance  showed 
me   that    my    device   had    been    perfectly 

The  rod  was  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  I 
could  sec  in  the  luminous  darkness  that  it 


over,  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  till  I  reached . 
the  barrels,  and  touched  the  outermost  one 
where  it  lay. 

There  was  no  light  but  that  of  the  stars, 
but  they  shone  like  points  of  fire.  It  was 
safer  not  to  rise  to  my  full  height  j  my 
figure  would,  perhaps,  have  betrayed  me, 
and  I  could  carry  out  my  work  as  I  lay 
eitended  upon  the  ground. 

After  a  brief  search,  I  came  upon  one  of 
the  broken  barrels,  inserted  the  rod  through 


was  spotted  and  encrusted  with  small  black 
grains. 

Carefully  replacing  the  rod  in  my  port- 
manteau, which  1  used  as  a  pillow,  I  slept 
soundly  through  the  rest  of  the  night,  and 
was  only  aroused  by  the  loud  abuse  of 
the  Shayk.  This  was  my  opportunity.  I 
refused  to  move.  I  was  unable,  I  declared  ; 
I  was  too  ill,  1  could  not  travel,  I  could 
hardly  stand,  I  must  go  back  to  Assiout 
with  my  goods. 
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A  fierce  wrangle  ensued,  the  issue  of 
which  was  very  much  what  I  hoped.  The 
Shayk  seemed  determined  to  carry  me  with 
him,  but  when  at  last  I  yielded  on  the 
point  of  the  merchandise,  he  consented  to 
let  me  take  one  camel  with  its  driver  back 
to  Assiout.  Ibn  Owf  agreed  to  take  my 
goods  to  El  Khargah,  and  to  sell  them 
there  on  my  account.  He  gave  me  a 
receipt  for  them,  but  I  felt  sure  I  should 
never  hear  of  them  again. 

The  same  evening  I  re-entered  the 
bazaar,  and  resumed  my  old  quarters.  My 
first  act  was  to  bar  the  door  of  my  den  in 
the  inn  yard,  extract  the  iron  rod  from  my 
portmanteau,  and  put  a  lighted  match  to 
the  grease.  It  fizzled  and  went  off  in  a 
succession  of  small  explosions  that  left 
me  no  doubt  as  to  the  inner  contents  of 
the  Shark's  barrels  of  tallow. 

But  in  my  eagerness  I  had  been  very 
imprudent.  This  I  quickly  realised  as  a 
loud  knocking  came  at  my  door  with  a 
peremptory  summons  to  open.  I  found 
the  caretaker  and  doorkeeper  outside, 
open-mouthed. 

He  had  heard  the  explosions,  and  now 
he  saw  the  smoke  still  hanging  low,  smelt 
the  unmistakable  odour  of  the  powder. 

"  Baroo t  !  Baroot !"  he  muttered, 
shaking  his  head  ominously  and  seeking 
an  explanation  in  my  face.  For  a  moment 
I  thought  I  had  got  into  serious  trouble. 
But  whether  he  condemned  my  conduct  as 
contrary  lo  the  usages  of  the  inn,  or 
whether  he  was  in  the  Shark's  secrets,  and 
knew  that  I  also  had  fathomed  them,  I 
could  not  quite  determine. 

I  silenced  him,  however,  by  a  handsome 
backsheesh,  and  sat  down  to  consider 
what  it  would  be  best  to  do  next.  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  communicate  with  Camp- 
bell, and  yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  tele- 
graph. Should  I  go  back  to  Cairo  and 
report  in  person  ?  That,  again,  would 
surely  be  a  waste  of  time.  I  had  prospered 
greatly,  still  my  case  was  not  complete.  I 
had  strong  proof  of  Ibn  Owfs  treachery, 
but  to  convict  him  he  must  be  taken  red- 
handed.  If  I  returned  first  to  Cairo,  he 
might  escape ;  with  the  start  he  had,  he 
might  slip  through  our  fingers  or  hide  the 
barrels,  dispose  of  them  even,  before  he 


was  overtaken.  He  must  be  pursued, 
intercepted,  cut  off;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  amour  propre  with  me  to  be  in  at  the 
death.  Certainly  I  would  not  retrace  my 
footsteps.  Campbell  should  have  my  news 
by  letter,  and  I  would  go  on  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

I  resolved  to  push  on  by  rail  and  river 
with  all  speed  to  Assouan.  A  careful  study 
of  the  map  of  Egypt  encouraged  me  to 
this.  I  firmly  believed  that  Ibn  Owf  would 
strike  for  the  river  somewhere  up  stream. 
He  had  no  real  intention  of  making  for  the 
oases.  The  aim  and  object  of  his  journey 
was  farther  on.  He  meant  to  enter  the 
Soudan,  where  war  material  was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  as  he  no  doubt  had  fully 
proved  already.  This  clearly  fixed  the 
direction  of  his  march.  He  might  traverse 
the  oases  for  convenience,  to  refit  and 
replenish  his  water-skins,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  sooner  or  later  he  must  regain  the 
Nile.  Where,  at  exactly  what  point,  he 
would  come  out,  I  could,  of  course,  only 
conjecture.  But  I  thought  it  probable 
that  he  would  first  enter  Nubia  above 
the  First  Cataract,  giving  a  wide  berth  to 
Assouan,  a  garrison  town  full  of  troops, 
from  which  patrols  were  constantly  on  the 
move  around.  Somewhere  about  Dirr, 
opposite  Korosko,  was  the  likeliest  point, 
I  thought,  for  after  crossing  the  river  he 
would  strike  another  old  caravan  route 
leading  straight  on  Khartoum. 

But  these  were  matters  that  might  well 
be  left  to  the  authorities  between  Cairo 
and  Assouan.  My  great  object  was  to 
hurry  forward  so  as  to  join  in  with  the 
final  pursuit. 

I  was  at  Nagamahdi,  the  rail-head,  to 
catch  the  next  mail-steamer  on  its  upward 
voyage,  bivouacked  upon  the  landing-stage 
amid  a  nondescript  crowd  of  natives  also 
awaiting  her — a  noisy  lot,  talking  inces- 
santly, as  Arabs  do,  and  generally  on  the 
one  subject  of  money yftw,  quarrelling  over 
prices,  money  to  be  lent,  money  to  be 
earned.  I  held  aloof  ;  indeed  my  disguise 
was  not  one  to  gain  me  much  friendliness, 
and  people  drew  away  from  me,  or  grudged 
me  my  share  of  the  rude  shelter,  reed- 
built,  that  was  our  only  protection  against 
the  bitter  north  wind. 
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Someone  went  farther,  for,  as  I  turned 
and  tossed  in  comfortless  unrest,  I  felt 
a  stealthy  hand  pass  over  me,  and  when 
I    snatched   at   it  with  a  sharp,   sudden 


narrowly  to  make  out  my  enemy,  if  I  could, 
among  them.  But  I  could  not  see  a  single 
familiar  face,  and  I  realised  it  with  distinct 
relief,  fearing  that  I  was  being  dogged  by 


movement,  that  checked  its  purpose  but 
could  not  detain  it,  I  heard  the  clatter  of 
steel  falling  upon  the  boards  of  the  stage 
and  saw  the  glitter  of  a  knife- blade. 

I   slept  no  more  that  night,  and  when 
dawn     broke     scanned     my    companions 


f  Tbn  Owfs. 
ade  upon  me  I  attributed 
rather  to  causeless  hatred  of  the  outcast 
Hindoo.  Possibly,  in  error.  I  was  mis- 
taken for  someone  else. 

On  board  the  Amtnartas  I  was  perforce 
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obliged  to  take  a  deck  passage.  Again  I 
was  in  the  thick  of  a  curious,  constantly 
changing  crowd — market  folk  with  their 
produce  coming  and  "going  at  the  different 
stations.  There  were  well-to-do  natives ; 
one  Shayk  had  his  zenana  with  him,  and 
the  ladies  were  carefully  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  us  by  the  curtains  of  an  improvised 
chamber  ;  we  had  convicts  among  us  in 
clanking  chains,  and  an  escort  of  armed 
police.  No  one  noticed  me  much  ;  I  was 
in  the  crowd,  not  of  it,  and,  as  I  thought, 
was  still  held  a  stranger,  an  outcast, 
despised  and  impure.  More  than  once  I 
heard  muttered  words, "  Yaboodi!  Harami!" 
Jew  and  thief,  and  other  epithets  of  con- 
tempt and  abuse. 

The  police  and  their  prisoners  left  us  at 
Keneh,  and  the  same  evening  we  reached 
Luxor,  where  the  steamer  remained  for 
the  night  —  only  one  more  night,  and 
the  four  days'  voyage  would  be  ended. 
I  had  every  reason*  to  hope  that  I  had 
forestalled  the  enemy,  and  that  prompt 
action  would  now  intercept  lbn  Owf. 

But  I  was  not  to  arrive  at  Assouan 
so  easily.  There  were  those  resolved  to 
prevent  it  by  hook  or  crook,  although  I 
had  never  made  them  out  on  board. 

It  was  on  this  very  last  night  I  had  slept 
with  the  rest  of  us  on  deck ;  my  mattress 
was  placed  a  little  forward  of  the  port 
paddle-box.  Nothing  had  disturbed  me 
until  the  steamer  got  under  weigh  a  little 
before  dawn  ;  but  I  slept  again  careless  of 
the  straining  wheels,  and  dreamt  that  I 
was  in  a  shower  bath. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  in  the  Nile  ;  I 
had  fallen,  or  far  more  probably,  although 
I  never  proved  it,  I  had  been  thrown 
or  pushed  into  the  wat'r.  It  was  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  no  doubt 
roused  by  the  shock  of  this  icy-cold  douche, 
that  made  me  strike  out  automatically  and 
swim  for  dear  life.  The  stream  ran  down 
three  miles  an  hour  at  least,  and  must 
have  aided  my  efforts.  I  was  happily  a 
strong  swimmer,  and  half  an  hour  brought 
me  to  land  upon  the  eastern  shore. 


I  was  a  drenched  and  half-drowned 
creature,  but  the  glorious  sun  was  now 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  I  knew  with 
vigorous  movement  my  clothes  would 
soon  dry  on  me.  I  knew,  too,  that  by 
following  the  course  of  the  river  upward 
I  must  eventually  reach  Assouan.  My  map 
was  still  in  my  inner  breast-pocket  with 
my  money  and  credentials,  none  of  them 
much  damaged  by  the  wetting.  By  the 
first  I  fixed  my  position  as  a  little  above 
Silsilis,  not  many  miles  from  my  destina- 
tion ;  with  the  second  I  was  able  to  secure 
an  active  little  donkey  to  carry  me  ;  the 
third  I  presented  the  same  evening 
to  Colborne  Bey,  the  Commandant  of 
Assouan,  who  received  me  with  open  arms. 

He  had  been  expecting  me.  Campbell 
Pasha  had  prepared  the  way  for  me,  and 
steps  had  been  already  taken  to  scour 
the  desert  country  for  lbn  Owf.  He  was 
run  down  a  little  south  of  the  Khurkur 
oasis,  pointing  for  Dirr,  in  the  direction 
I  had  calculated.  A  party  of  the  Camel 
Corps  which  I  accompanied  made  the 
capture,  and  my  presence  tended  greatly 
to  his  confusion.  He  did  not  recognise 
me  at  first,  with  my  face  washed  and  with- 
out my  gold-embroidered  cap  ;  but  I  wore 
the  same  suit  of  grey  dittoes,  and  some- 
thing in  my  voice,  no  doubt,  aroused  his 
suspicion. 

It  was  when  he  pretended  that  he  was 
acting  only  on  behalf  of  a  rascally  Hindoo, 
Bholonauth  Rao  Das,  who  had  secretly  set 
a  trap  for  him  by  making  him  the  innocent 
carrier  of  contraband,  that  I,  in  person, 
confounded  him  utterly.  He  had  had  the 
cleverness  to  get  rid  of  his  tallow-barrels ; 
the  inner  cases  of  zinc,  filled  with  fine 
gunpowder,  were  now  bestowed  in  the 
bales  that  bore  mv  Hindoo  name,  and  he 
had  hoped  thus  to  shift  the  blame  if  mis- 
fortune overtook  him. 

In  the  end  lbn  Owf  was  brought  back 
to  Assouan  and  was  tried  there  by  court- 
martial.  He  is  now  expiating  his  offence 
as  a  convict  in  chains  somewhere  in  the 
Ka\  Sea  littoral. 


ZOLA  attains  his  fifty-eighth  birthday 
on  the  second  of  this  month,  and 
also  the  notoriety  of  a  prisoner  of  France. 
Paris,    which    gave    him    liirth    in     1S+0, 


ofjustice  which  may  lead 


pluck.      He  ha 


the  perpetual 


which  praised  his  short  stories,  "Comes  attack    on    hi 

a  Ninon,"    in    1864,    has    raved    over  his  the  Academy 

"treachery"  in    1898.      The  sympathy  of  attempt  to  get 

everybody  who  likes  to  see  fair  plav  has  gone  he    puts   all 

out  to  Zola  in  his  present  extremity,  for  courageous   p 

the  "trial"  in  Paris  has  been  a  burlesque  the  Jew. 


books,  he  has  braved 
;ain  ami  again  in  a  vain 

chair  therein,  and  to-day 
■ance  at  defiance  in  his 
(   for    justice   to    Dreyfus, 
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What  is  to  be  the  end  of  Hawaii  ?  It 
is  five  years  since  royalty  was  banished, 
and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  which 
points  to  a  final  solution.  When  King 
Kalakaua  died  in  1891  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  elder  sister,  Liliuokalani,  who  had 
married  an  American  called  Dominis. 
Her  sister,  Like  -  Like,  had  married  a 
Scotsman,  Mr.  A.  S.  Cleghorn,  whose 
daughter,  Kaiulani,  was  nominated  heir  to 
the  throne. 

But  of  course  all  that  is  at  an  end 
now.  Meantime,  ex-Queen  "  Lil,"  as  the 
Yankee  irreverently  calls  her  Majesty,  has 
been  living  in  America,  and  has  recently 
published  her  autobiography.  Kaiulani, 
who  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  has  been 
educated  in  this  country,  has  returned  to 
Hawaii  with  her  father  ;  while  "  The  Story 
of  Hawaii "  has  been  told  by  Mrs.  Yisger 
("A  Son  of  the  Marshes "),  and  another 
book  on  the  islands  is  announced. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
that  two  brothers  would  achieve  equal 
success  in  the  same  political  sphere; 
but  if  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  not  made 
himself  so  famous  as  his  brother  was  in 
the  Irish  Office,  this  may  be  due  partly  to 
lack  of  opportunity.  Ireland  is  much 
quieter  now  than  it  was  during  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour's  regime,  and  instead  of  keeping 
the  iron  hand  always  ungloved,  the  present 
Chief  Secretary  is  trying  to  kill  Home 
Rule  with  kindness  in  the  shape  of 
Countv  Councils. 

In  his  unofficial  days  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's 
speeches  were  too  argumentative  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  stvle  was 
more  dialectical  than  even  that  of  Mr. 
Arthur  in  Fourth  Party  days.  Recently, 
however,  he  has  astonished  the  House 
with  pithy  directness  and  sometimes  even 
with  animation. 

His  voice  resembles  his  brother's.  He  is 
tall  and  thin,  and  stands  erect,  but  he  is 
shyer  and  more  constrained  in  manner 
than  the  Leader  of  the  House.  He  is  also 
more  delicate.  Perhaps  if  he  played  golf 
more  frequently  his  face  would  assume  a 


fresher  hue.  It  can  safely  be  said  of  Mr, 
Gerald  Balfour  that  if  his  admirers  are  less 
numerous  than  his  brother's,  he  has  no 
enemies.  He  is  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  the  dis- 
tinguished Viceroy  and  Ambassador,  who 
is  known  to  lovers  of  poetry  as  "  Owen 
Meredith." 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  is  very  much 
in  the  eye  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
gaming-tables  at  Monte  Carlo,  for  he  is 
squeezing  more  money  out  of  them,  and 
they  are  kicking  violently  against  the 
"  extortion."  The  Prince,  who  attains 
his  jubilee  this  year,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1889.  Twenty  years  before  that  date 
he  had  married  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
daughter,  but  he  got  the  Pope  to  annul 
the  marriage,  and  he  himself  dissolved 
the  civil  contract  on  July  28,  1880.  The 
lady  immediately  married  Count  Tassilo 
Festetics,  a  Hungarian  nobleman.  Nor 
did  the  Prince  long  go  unmated,  for  he 
married  the  Duchess  Dowager  de  Riche- 
lieu, whom  the  enraged  shareholders  are 
inclined  to  cite  as  the  source  of  their 
troubles.  The  Prince  has  a  son,  Louis, 
by  his  first  marriage.  He  is,  of  course, 
enormously  wealth  v,  and  dabbles  in  science, 
for,  cruising  about  in  a  gorgeous  yacht,  he 
studies  the  mvsterv  of  the  tides. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  figuring  for  stage 
purposes  as  Mr.  James  Erskine,  has  made 
a  real  hit  as  Arthur  Gower,  the  grandson 
of  the  venerable  but  venomous  Vicc- 
Chancellor  in  Mr.  Pinerc/s  comedy, 
"  Trelawnv  of  the  'Wells,'"  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  The  character  might  have  been 
written  round  him,  for  he  has  to  appear  as 
a  nervous  youth  of  good  birth  among  a  set 
of  Bohemian  actors  of  the  'sixties,  and  to 
deliver  a  speech  with  a  necessary  nervous- 
ness which  hides  and  utilises  the  touch  of 
the  amateur  in  Mr.  Erskine.  In  fact  he 
plays  himself. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Earl's  sister 
is  also  a  Gower,  for  as  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land she  is  a  Leveson-Gower.  Lord  Rosslyn 
attained  his  twenty  -  ninth  birthday  last 
month.    He  has  been  married  eight  years> 
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and  his  son  ami 
is  just   six.     T 


■ir,  Lord  Loughborough, 
■■  founder  of  the  Ross- 
iot   an   Krskinc,   but    a 


id  Christ  Church, 
the  Bar,  practising 
mtil  1889,  when  he 
The  House  of 


Shrewsbury  School 
Oxford,  and  thence  1 
the  gentle  art  of  law 
published  his  i 
the  Wolf."  Its  success  was  so  encouraging 
that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
fiction,  and  since  then  we  have  had  a 
series  of  excellent  romances  from  his  pen, 
notably  "A  Gentleman  of  France"  and 
"  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  the  latter  having 
also  made  a  great  hit  in  its  adapted  form 
as  a  play  at  the  Hay-market  Theatre.  Mr. 
Wcyman's  latest  book,  "  Shrewsbury," 
takes  him  to  familiar  ground.  He  is  a 
conscientious  worker,  and  each  successive 


The  cast  of  "  Trelawny  of  the  '  Wells '  " 
is  peculiarly  reminiscent,  for  it  includes 
Mr.  Dion  '  Houcicatilt,  the  son  of  the 
famous  author  of  "  The  Colleen  liawn  "  ; 
Mr.  Aubrey  FiuGcrald,  whose  grand- 
father brought  the  murderer  who  is  the 
prototype  of  that  drama  to  justice;  -Mr. 
Sam  Sothern,  whose  father  created  Lord 
Dundrearv;  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier,  whose 
father  gave  us  "Trilby,"  and  Miss  Hate- 
man,  whose  father  preceded  Sir  Henry 
Irving  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The 
achievements  ot  these  famous  fathers 
made  the  generation  of  the  'sixties  happy, 
and  the  children  are  now  adding  to  the 
gaiety  of  'ij8. 

Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  is  a  disciple  ot 
Scott  and  Dumas.  He  has  essayed  the 
historical  romance  to  more  purpose  than  effort  is  marked  by  a  greater  care  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Weyman  struction  and  accumulated  skill  of  r 
s  a  Shropshire  man,  having  been  horn  at      lion.     Mr.  Weyman  married  a  year  o 


Ludlow  fortv-three 
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The  comedienne  is  a  rare  bird.  One 
of  the  few  younger  actresses  who  really 
possess  a  sense  of  humour  is  Miss  May 
Harvey,   Mr.  John    Hare's  leading   lady  ; 


The  Harveys  are  the  children  of  Mr. 
John  Harvey,  the  well  -  known  naval 
architect  and  shipbuilder.  Miss  Harvey 
was   born  at  W'ivenhoe,  Essex,   ami    was 


and    her    brother,    Mr.     Marti 
(now- at  the  Garruk  Theatre'1, 
the  last  year  or  two  pu-liei 
the  very  front  by  reason  of  hi: 
acting. 


ey      educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Colchester, 
has  within      and  New  York.    Her  first  stage  experience 
himself  to      was   got  in  the  Compton  Corned v  Coni- 
ne     panv.  and  as  leading  lady  with  Mr.  Louis 
Calvert  she  extended  the  range  of  her  art. 
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Miss  Harvey  has  acted  in  every  sort  of 
play,  from  Shakspere  down  to  melo- 
drama. She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  as  Mildred,  in  Browning's  play, 
"A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,"  and  acted 
so   cleverly   that   a    number    of    London 


work  is  instinct  with  a  certain  joy  thai 
lifts  every  part  she  creates  into  an  atmo- 
sphere all  her  own. 

Her    brother    Martin    was   for    fifteen 
years  at  the  Lyceum,   and   learned   how 


.  MARTIN  harvi 


managers  would  have  liked  to  engage  her. 
Site  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Hare,  for 
whom  her  husband,  Mr.  C.T.  H.  Helms- 
ley,  is  business  manager,  and  has  remained 
there  ever  since.  Her  best  portraits  have 
been  her  Polly  Ecclcs  and  the  young 
matron  in  "  The  Hobby  Horse."      Her 


to  act — so  far  as  that  is  other  than  an 
intuitive  gift  —  from  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
Within  the  last  two  years  he  has  made 
a  hit  as  the  young  man  in  "  Sweet 
Nancy,"  as  John  Gabriel  Borkman's 
son,  and  also  in  Echegaray's  play 
"  Mariana." 
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HOW     WE     WON     INDIA. 


THE     STORT     OF     THE     BATTLE     OF     PL  ASSET 


THE  history  of  the  rise  of  the  British 
dominion  in  India  contains  many 
striking  examples  of  vast  results  achieved 
by  indomitable  will  in  men  when  directed 
by  clear  intellect  and  supplemented  by  the 
soldierlike  virtues  of  contempt  of  danger 
and  patient  endurance  of  privation  and 
fatigue.  Such  qualities  are  absolutely 
essential  in  the  character  of  a  great  mili- 
tary commander,  and  were  never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  short  but  dazzling 
career  of  Robert  Clive,  the  victor  of 
Plassey. 

Clive  arrived  at  Madras,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  clerk,  at  the  end  of  1744.  Hostilities 
soon  recommenced  between  Trance  and 
England.  The  British  laid  siege  to  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  it  was  while  serving  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  trenches  before  that  place 
that  the  intrepid  character  of  Clive  was 
first  brought  to  notice.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David  sent  a 
small  force  to  assist  the  ex- Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore,  Clive  accompanying  it  as  lieutenant. 
The  high  opinion  formed  of  his  bravery 
was  then  confirmed,  for  he  led  in  person  a 
"forlorn  hope"  at  the  siege  of  Devikota, 
when,  out  of  twenty-nine  Europeans  who 
composed  it,  only  Clive  and  three  others 
survived.  He  soon  received  more  re- 
sponsible command.  War  having  been 
declared  against  Chanda  Sahib,  Xawab  of 
the  Carnatic,  who  was  supported  by  the 
French,  Clive  made  the  daring  proposal 
to  seize  Arcot,  the  capital  ;  and  such  was 
the  fear  inspired  by  his  reputation  that  he 
actually  achieved  it  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  his  column  consisting  of 
merely  200  English  and  300  Sepoys,  with 
three  light  guns.  But  he  was  not  allowed 
to  retain  Arcot  unchallenged.  Chanda 
Sahib  sent  a  large  force   to  recover  the 


city,  but  after  a  siege  of  fifty  days  the 
enemy  gave  up  the  attempt.  Clive  went 
in  pursuit,  and  finding  the  Xawab's  army 
in  position  at  Ami,  he  completely  routed 
it — a  victory  which  added  greatly  to  the 
young  commander's  renown. 

These  campaigns  told  severely  upon 
Clive' s  health,  and  he  came  home  in  Feb- 
ruary 1753,  apparently  with  no  intention 
of  returning  to  India.  But  after  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, he  changed  his  mind.  The  Court 
of  Directors  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  roval 
army,  and  nominated  him  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Fort  St.  David.  Clive,  with  30a 
infantry  and  three  companies  of  artillery, 
landed  at  the  latter  place  on  June  20, 
1756,  a  date  memorable  for  the  sad 
tragedy  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
The  Xawab  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  Subahdar 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  had  seized 
and  plundered  the  English  factory  near 
Murshidabad,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Calcutta,  which  he  captured  after  four 
days.  Part  of  the  English  garrison 
escaped,  but  145  men  and  one  lady 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  They  were 
imprisoned  in  a  stifling  dungeon,  18  ft. 
by  14  ft.,  and  next  morning  only  twenty- 
three  were  alive.  On  receipt  of  this  news 
at  Madras,  the  (Governor  decided  to  send 
a  force  of  830  Europeans,  1200  Sepoys, 
and  some  artillery  to  the  Hooghly,  under 
Admiral  Watson,  with  Clive  next  in  com- 
mand. Calcutta  was  retaken  on  Jan.  2. 
The  Xawab,  with  40,000  men,  advanced 
to  retrieve  his  position,  but  his  camp  was 
surprised  by  Clive  during  a  dense  fog, 
which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  army 
and  the  subsequent  signature  of  a  treaty 
of    peace.       By    this    treaty    the    Xawab 
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guaranteed  the  British  their  former  privi- 
leges, and  promised  to  restore  the  property 
seized  at  Calcutta. 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  it 
was  evident  to  the  British  commander  that 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  Nawab,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  security  for  the  British  until 
his  power  was  destroyed.  To  accomplish 
this,  Clive  entered  into  negotiations  with 
leading  officers  of  the  Nawab's  army  with 
a  view  to  the  betrayal  of  their  master. 
Several  were  in  the  conspiracy,  the  prin- 
cipal being  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Mir  Jafar.  The 
conspirators  urged  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pelling the  British  from  Bengal,  and 
listening  favourably  to  their  importunities, 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  on  June  21,  marched  his 
army  to  Plassey,  where  he  had  formed  an 
intrenched  camp.  He  had  50,000  infantry, 
variously  armed,  and  with  little  cohesion  ; 
the  cavalry  numbered  18,000,  and  there 
were  fifty-three  guns.  A  small  party  of 
Frenchmen,  under  M.  St.  Frais,  was  also 
present.  Clive's  army  assembled  at  Chan- 
dranagar,  which  he  left  on  June  13  with 
900  Europeans,  2100  Sepoys,  and  about 
250  others.  For  artillery  he  had  eight 
6-pounder  guns  and  two  howitzers.  Palti, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Kasimbazar 
River,  was  reached  on  the  16th,  and  a 
short  march  brought  the  force  in  proximity 
to  Katwa.  The  Governor  of  the  place 
made  a  feeble  resistance,  and  retired, 
leaving  his  supplies  in  the  hands  of  Major 
Eyre  Coote.  Clive  now  halted.  The 
daring  enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken 
depended  for  its  success  upon  the  treachery 
of  Mir  Jafar.  At  a  distance  of  150  miles 
from  his  base,  to  cross  a  river  without 
fords,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  was  a  task  which  even 
the  hero  of  Arcot  shrank  from.  His 
anxiety,  however,  was  relieved  by  a  letter 
he  received  on  the  20th,  which  proved 
that  Mir  Jafar  might  be  relied  on.  A 
council  of  war  was  thereupon  summoned, 
when  the  question  was  submitted  whether 
they  should  hazard  the  passage  of  the 
river  or  fortify  themselves  at  Katwa  and 
await  events.  Coote  and  six  others 
voted   for  the   advance,  while  Clive  and 
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twelve  others  were  in  favour  of  delay. 
On  reflection,  Clive  thought  it  more 
desirable  to  fight.  At  daybreak  on  the 
22nd  the  passage  of  the  river  began, 
and  was  completed  in  safety  by  four  o'clock. 
A  communication  from  Mir  Jafar  decided 
Clive  to  press  on  at  once,  and  the  troops 
made  a  fifteen-mile  march  to  Plassey, 
where  they  arrived  at  one  a.m.  on  June  23. 
They  halted  in  a  mango  grove  not  far  from 
the  river,  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  earth 
and  a  ditch,  and  forming  a  good  defensive 
position.  In  advance,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  was  the  hunting-box  of  the  Nawab, 
and  from  its  roof  Clive  reconnoitred  the 
enemy.  The  position  of  the  Nawab's 
camp  was  well  chosen,  advantage  being 
taken  in  tracing  the  works  of  a  horse-shoe 
bend  in  the  river.  Two  large  tanks,  sur- 
rounded by  banks  of  earth,  formed  strong 
points  d'appui,  and  a  redoubt  armed  with 
cannon  further  strengthened  the  defence. 
A  curious  feature  connected  with  the 
artillery  was  that  the  guns  were  mounted 
on  great  platforms,  supported  on  wheels, 
and  drawn  by  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  assisted 
by  elephants. 

At  dawn  on  the  23rd  the  Nawab's  army 
moved  forward,  and  between  their  dense 
masses  and  the  river,  Clive's  position  was 
almost  enveloped.  Depending  upon  Mir 
Jafar' s  treachery,  the  British  Commander 
resolved  to  maintain  a  quiet  defence  of 
the  grove,  hoping  to  capture  the  camp  by 
a  night  attack.  The  Nawab  continued  his 
efforts  till  noon,  but  his  artillerv  did  little 
damage,  and  he  withdrew.  A  deluge  of 
rain  which  now  fell  spoiled  the  enemy's 
powder,  rendering  his  guns  useless  ;  and 
the  death  of  the  Nawab's  most  reliable 
(ieneral,  Mir  Madan,  added  to  his  ill- 
fortune.  Just  then  Mir  Jafar  and  others 
urged  the  Nawab  to  flee,  the  battle  being 
lost.  He  made  good  his  escape  to  Murshi- 
dabad,  but  was  discovered,  and  murdered  in 
prison.  The  British  loss  in  this  momentous 
battle  was  trivial — seven  Europeans  and 
sixteen  Sepoys  killed,  and  thirteen  Euro- 
peans and  thirty-six  Sepoys  wounded.  It 
gave  to  England  the  fertile  province  of 
Bengal,  and  firmly  established  that  foot- 
hold in  India  which  has  led  up  to  the 
present  great  empire. 
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Professor  Max  Muller's  Reminiscences. 
Historical  Romances  :   Conan  Doyle,   Stanley  Weyman,  Frank  Mathew. 


TO  that  shelf  of  my  library  which 
includes  modern  memoirs  and 
biographies  I  have  for  a  long  time 
added  nothing  so  interesting  as  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller' s  "Auld  Lang  Syne."* 
It  is  the  most  attractive  volume  of 
literary  recollections  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  England  since  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
the  gifted  daughter  of  Thackeray, 
gave  us  those  sunny  "Memories"  which 
so  much  enhanced  her  reputation,  even 
with  those  who  knew  that,  in  addition  to 
being  her  father's  daughter,  she  was  her- 
self a  brilliant  novelist.  Professor  Max 
Muller  has  had  a  remarkable  vantage- 
ground  from  which  to  look  back  upon  the 
past.  His  father  was  a  popular  German 
poet,  and  in  his  German  home  he  came  in 
touch  with  all  the  great  literary  traditions 
of  his  Teutonic  Fatherland.  His  father 
and  mother  knew  Goethe,  Uhland,  and 
Korner  ;  and  in  his  early  years  he  had  met 
Heine  and  Arndt  (who  wrote  "  Where  is 
the  German  Fatherland?")  and  many  of 
the  great  German  musicians — Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  and  Liszt.  Very  de- 
lightful are  the  glimpses  of  all  these 
men,  not,  perhaps,  the  least  so  the 
picture  of  Liszt  sitting  at  table  next  to 
Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who,  after  a  long  silence, 
arising,  it  seems,  from  the  fact  that  Liszt 
knew  no   English    and    Miss  Terry  very 

•  "  Auld  Lang    Syne."     By    F.  Max   Muller. 
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little  German,  at  last  turned  to  him  and 
said  "  in  her  girlish,  bell-like  voice,  'Liebe 
Liszt,  ich  liebe  Dich ! ' "  ("Dear  Liszt,  I 
love  you  !  ") 

But  it  is  when  he  reaches  his  adopted 
country  that  the  Professor  is  most  enter- 
taining to  us.  He  was  a  connection 
by  marriage  with  James  Anthony  Froude 
and  Charles  Kingsley,  and  for  both  these 
men  he  had  a  warm  admiration.  His 
admiration  of  Froude,  indeed,  takes  the 
form  of  very  active  partisanship.  He 
resents  the  amount  of  abuse  which  Mr. 
Froude's  History  excited,  and  glories  in 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this,  it  secured 
an  enormous  popularity.  He  rejoices 
also  that  when  Mr.  Froude  became  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Oxford  his  lectures 
were  so  much  better  attended  than  were 
those  of  his  predecessors,  Dr.  Stubbs  and 
Dr.  Freeman.  But  this  might  be  no 
more  than  if  one  should  rejoice  that  a 
volume  by  Martin  Tupper  had  had  a 
greater  sale  than  a  volume  by  Keats,  or 
that  a  lecture  bv  the  once  famous  Pro- 
fessor  Pepper  secured  a  larger  audience 
than  a  lecture  by  Professor  Huxley. 

Professor  Max  Muller  does  not  sufficiently 
recognise  how,  in  spite  of  all  his  pictur- 
esqueness,  Froude  made  colossal  blunders 
which  exasperated  students  of  greater  learn- 
ing but  less  capacity  for  literary  expression 
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than  himself.  Max  Miiller  complains 
that  a  kind  of  association  seemed  to  have 
been  formed  for  the  suppression  of  Froude's 
History,  and  that  certain  of  his  rivals  and 


«3 

People,"  pointing  ou..  pages  of  mis- 
takes in  names  and  facts.  "  Yet  the  same 
writers,"  he  says,  "  who  delighted  in  pick- 
ing holes  in  Froude's  History  from  week  to 


enemies  appeared  to  lie  actually 
together  as  if  against  a  common 
Then  our  author  goi's  on  to 
how  he  once  read  in  Fritter's 
at  that  time  edited  by  Fruude 
of    Green's    "  History    of     th< 


M,n 


reek,  month  to  month,  year  to  yea 
1  constant  chorus  of  applause  fo 
History  of  the  Knglish  People 


The    Profc- 


F.ngllsh      remark   tells  against  himself.     If  on   the 
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one  side  there  was  a  kind  of  clique 
against  Mr.  Froude,  that  writer  gave 
as  well  as  received,  and  when  he 
published  Brewer's  attack  on  Green's 
History  in  Fraser*s  Magazine — an  attack 
largely  made  up  of  trivialities — he  was 
carrying  war  into  the  camp  which  had  so 
long  denounced  himself.  But  no  one  will 
think  the  worse  of  Professor  Max  Miiller 
for  his  generous  defence  of  Froude. 

The  picture  of  Kingsley  is  even  more 
attractive.  He  is  described  in  the 
rectory  at  Eversley,  working  against  time, 
writing  articles  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
tradesmen  who  were  troubling  him  with 
their  accounts,  finding  it  hard  work  to 
procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  enter- 
taining the  friends  and  visitors  who 
trespassed  upon  his  hospitality  out  of 
admiration  for  his  genius.  One  is 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  controversy 
with  Newman  in  which  Kingsley  engaged 
had  a  most  unfortunate  effect  upon  the 
sale  of  his  books,  and  that  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  these  books  sold  in 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

There  are  many  other  literary  plums  in 
Professor  Max  Miiller  s  Recollections.  In 
his  day  he  had  met  Browning  and  Tennv- 
son,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  era.  The  picture  of  Tennyson  is 
unconsciously  much  less  favourable  than 
Professor  Max  .Miiller  intends.  It  tie- 
scribes  him  in  his  favourite  attitude  of 
egotistical  resentment  because  people 
came  to  stare  at  him.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  affectation  of  a  man  who 
delighted  to  pose,  just  as  much  as  the 
affectation  of  those  people  who  are  alwavs 
speaking  with  resentment  about  "  auto- 
graph fiends.'*  I  wish  that  there  were  some 
Nemesis  which  would  avenge  itself  upon 
this  kind  of  pose  by  relegating  several  of 
the  excellent  poets  and  novelets  who 
affect  it  to  a  few  weeks  of  their  early 
obscurity.  It  is  said  that  a  popular  living 
novelist  charges  a  shilling  for  his  auto- 
graph for  the  benefit  of  a  charity.  One 
hopes  that  the  story  is  not  true ;  it  has 
too  strong  a  suggestion  of  meanness  and 


vulgarity.  If  a  prosperous,  and,  necessarily 
therefore,  wealthy  novelist  be  asked  for 
his  autograph  five  hundred  times  a  year, 
he  would  be  well  advised  to  write  his 
signature  five  hundred  times  in  anticipa- 
tion, and,  in  addition,  to  send  his  own 
cheque  for  five  hundred  shillings  to  the 
charity  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  historical  novel  still  has  its  voguer 
with,  apparently,  unlimited  vigour.  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle,  it  is  true,  who  won  such 
splendid  successes  with  "  The  White  Com- 
pany" and  other  historical  novels,  has 
been  well  advised  to  take  warning  by  the 
reception  of  "  Uncle  Bernac."  Candid 
friends  then  told  him  that  "Uncle  Bernac" 
was  simply  a  re-writing  of  one  or  two 
historical  incidents,  with  a  very  thin 
element  of  story  superadded.  To  those 
who  had  read  de  Meneval's  "  Memoirs " 
and  other  Napoleonic  books,  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle's  "  Uncle  Bernac  "  was  mere  recap- 
itulation. There  was  none  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ingenious  plot  which  makes 
Scott's  historical  novels  so  delightful.  Dr. 
Doyle,  therefore,  was  wise  to  turn  for  a 
moment  from  that  kind  of  subject,  and  in 
"The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko"*  he  has 
given  us  most  vivid  and  delightful  pictures 
of  life  along  the  Nile,  with  its  accompany- 
ing dangers  in  time  of  war.  His  tourists 
are  captured  by  Dervishes,  and  endure 
many  perils.  The  presentation  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous party  of  English  and  Americans 
in  the  face  of  great  danger  is  Dr.  Doyle's 
finest  effort,  so  far,  at  characterisation. 
His  story  is  delightful. 

Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  has  touched  an 
equally  unsatisfactory  point  in  his  career 
as  a  writer  of  historical  novels  to  that 
which  Dr.  Doyle  touched  in  "  Uncle 
Bernac."  His  "  Shrewsbury  "t  will  not  be 
counted  for  one  of  his  most  successful 
books.  It  is  a  story  of  the  political 
plottings  which  went  on  during  the  later 
years  of  William  III.,  at  a  time  when 
politicians    were    waiting    breathless    and 
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attempting  to  cultivate  the  policy  of  the 
jumping  cat.  Would  James  the  Second's 
son  come  to  the  throne,  or  would  his 
daughter  Anne  succeed  the  Dutch  King  ? 
It  is  round  this  question  that  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Weyman's  story  revolves,  but  I  cannot 
think  that  he  has  made  his  plot  in  any 
way  convincing.  No  man  who  was  half  as 
cowardly  and  as  foolish  as  the  narrator  ot 
Mr.  Wey man's  story  could  ever  really  have 
written  down  his  adventures  afterwards,  or 
could  finally  have  been  put  into  a  position 
of  trust.  Mr.  Wey  man  is,  of  course,  never 
really  uninteresting,  but  in  "  Under  the 
Red  Robe"  and  "A  Gentleman  of 
France "  he  has  written  better  books 
than  "  Shrewsbury,"  and  those  who  follow 
his  story,  4t  The  Castle  Inn,"  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  will  there  also 
read  a  far  more  exciting  and  effective 
storv. 

* 

By  far  the  best  historical  novel  that  has 
been  written  for  manv  a  dav — best  alike 
in  its  construction  and  in  its  literary  style — 
is  Mr.  Frank  Mathcw's  "  The  Spanish 
Wine."*  This  is  a  story  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  an  Irish  castle  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  at  a  time  when  the  "  O's  "  and 
the  *'  Macs"  were  plotting  and  intriguing 
with  relentless  hatreds.  Mr.  Mathew  works 
out  his  story  with  singular  power  and 
-effect,  and  his  book  is  beautifully  written. 
To  be  a  good  story-teller  and  a  good 
stylist  is  not  a  common  qualification,  and 
Mr.  Mathew  shows  that  he  is  both.  No 
better  pictures  than  the  incident  of  the 
robber-chief  in  chains  and  his  child- 
friend's  denial  of  him,  or  that  of  the  toast 
by  the  heroine  of  her  future  husband,  have 
been  given  us  for  a  long  time.  They  are 
the  best  things  of  the  kind  in  recent  years 
out  of  Stevenson. 

Two  most  useful  books  of  reference  for 
anyone  engaged  in  journalism  and  litera- 
ture have  just  reached  me.  The  one  is 
the  1898  edition  of  "  Who  's  Who/'f  that 
remarkable  compilation  for  which  Mr. 
Douglas  Sladen  is  responsible  ;  the  other 
"  The  Literary  Year  Book."  There  was 
.a  time   when  the  struggle   to   be  famous 


was  arduous  indeed  ;  now  there  are  many 
who  would  say  that  it  was  too  easy,  were 
it  not  that  while  I  find  hundreds  of 
my  journalistic  friends,  and  minor  poets 
by  the  dozen,  in  "  Who  's  Who,"  I  still 
fail  to  find  the  author  of  "  The  Golden 
Bough,"  and  sundry  scholars  whose  work 
is  not  known  to  the  manv.  But  this  is 
hypercriticism.  Mr.  Sladen  has  added 
yet  another  thousand  portraits  to  his 
gallery  since  the  issue  of  1897,  and  the 
little  memoirs — many  of  them,  as  we  are 
informed,  autobiographical — are  certainly 
vastly  entertaining. 

"  The  Literary  Year  Book  "  %  has  also 
made  marked  improvements  since  Mr. 
George  Allen  published  it  a  year  ago.  It 
is  now  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
folk-lore  scholars  and  a  writer  of  varied 
literary  activities.  "  The  Literary  Year 
Book  "  for  1 898  contains  a  summary  of  the 
literature  for  the  year  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor,  a  summary  which  does  not  lack  for 
individuality,  although  I  am  inclined  to 
wish  that  Mr.  Jacobs  had  not  referred  to 
"  the  parlous  state  of  the  novel,"  and  had 
not  discussed  what  he  calls  "the  literary 
output,"  two  phrases  which  distress  me 
exceedingly.  In  addition  to  this  summary 
we  have  excellent  portraits  of  several  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  year  that  has  gone  —  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  and 
*Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  and  so  on.  The 
real  value  of  the  book,  however,  is  con- 
tained in  its  list  of  publications  for  the 
year  1897,  in  its  directories  of  authors, 
publishers,  ami  booksellers,  and  in  its  list 
of  abbreviations  and  of  bibliographical  and 
typographical  terms.  Altogether,  "  The 
Literary  Year  Book"  and  "Who's  Who" 
would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  every- 
one who  has  aspirations  in  the  direction 
of  literature  and  journalism. 


♦  '*  The  Spanish  Wine."  By  Frank  Mathew. 
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THE       STRANGE  R. 


THKRK  was  a  stranger  in  the  forest, 
one  who  I1l-(I  from  justice.  His 
face  was  evil  and  his  eyes  were  restless. 
Little  forest  sounds  made  him  afraid. 
Indeed,  every  sound  was  to  him  the  Round 
of  pursuit,  of  men  coming  after  him. 

He  had  lain  all  night  in  the  forest— 
sleepless.  At  dawn  he  climbed  down 
to  a  running  stream.  He  drank  eagerly 
of  the  cold  water,  then  paused  and 
listened.  There  was  no  sound  to  alarm 
him.  He  dipped  his  bread  in  the 
water,  and  again  paused  to  listen.  Then 
he  drew  from  within  his  tunic  a  sheath- 
knife.  The  blade  was  stained,  and  he 
plunged  it  again  and  again  into  the  stiff 


d;n- 


til 


ail  i 


easier  now  that  the  knife  no  longer  had  a 
story  to  tell,  yet  he  hid  it  within  his  tunic 
as  carefully  as  before,  and  as  he  rose  and 
grasped  his  oak  cudgel,  preparatory  to 
resuming  his  journey,  he  again  listened 
intently,  and  still  there  was  no  sound. 
But   just    at    that   moment  the    thing 


happened  the  fear  of  which  had  kept 
him  awake  all  night :  the  heavy  hand  of  a 
man  fell  suddenly  on  his  shoulder.  With 
a  cry  of  terror  he  let  drop  his  cudgel. 

"Come,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  the 
man  behind  him,  "why  be  so  frightened? 
Though  there  be  a  price  on  your  head,  'tis 
not  I  that  will  claim  it." 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  stranger, 
turning  round,  and  regaining  somewhat  ol 
his  self-confidence.  "I  had  not  heard 
your  approach.  For  the  moment  you 
startled  me  !  What  would  you,  that  you 
accost  me  so  roughlv  ? " 

"My  name  is  Will  Scarlett,  and  my 
calling— is  of  no  matter.  And  as  for  the 
roughness  of  my  salutation,  must  one  be- 
over-nice  with  a  man  that  runs  from 
justice?     Say,  whom  have  you  killed?" 

"  None.     How  dare  you  to " 

"  Peace,  fool  1  Shall  I  show  you  where 
you  lay  last  night,  or  tell  you  what  words 
you  groaned  forth  as  you  tossed  to  and*. 
fro  and  could  not  sleep  ? " 
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"  You  were  there  ?  " 

"  In  the  darkness  I  heard  you.  Just 
now  I  saw  you.  It  is  idle  to  lie  to  me.  I 
know  that  you  have  killed  a  woman.  Who 
was  she  ?     Why  did  you  kill  her  ?  " 

"A  chance — an  accident.  I  had  meant 
to  strike,  but  not  to  kill." 

Will  Scarlett  nodded  contemptuously. 

"I  had  thought  to  offer  you  asylum. 
The  pursuit  is  close,  and  even  now  draws 
nigher,  but  you  had  been  safe  enough  in 
the  service  of  my  master.  He  is  the  lord 
of  Sherwood,  Robin  Hood." 

"  Robin  Hood  ?  "  The  stranger  blinked 
his  eyes  quickly.  This  was  a  new  idea. 
"  The  king  of  outlaws  ?  But  why  not, 
why  not  ?  I  am  at  my  wits'  end,  and 
never  have  I  dreamed  that  I  should  come 
to  such  a  pass  as  this  that  one  of  my  posi- 
tion should  take  service  with  an  outlaw. 
But  if  the  conditions  be  honourable  and 
the  asylum  sure " 

"  Save  your  breath,"  said  Will.  "  My 
master  has  no  need  of  such  as  vou.  That 
you  have  lied  to  me  argues  little  for  your 
honesty;  yet,  when  he  believed  his  life 
hung  on  it,  who  would  not  lie  ?  You 
have  no  woodcraft,  else  had  vou  heard  me 
when  I  drew  near  to  you  last  night  and 
now  also ;  yet  that  may  be  learned,  and 
many  a  stout  fellow  is  more  used  to  the 
town  than  to  the  greenwood.  Hut  I  judge 
you  to  be  a  man  of  little  courage,  and 
possibly  treacherous,  and,  moreover,  my 
master  holds  that  though  a  time  may  come 
to  a  man  when  he  shall  do  well  to  kill 
a  woman,  the  time  cannot  come  when 
he  should  chastise  her.  My  master  will 
have  none  of  you." 

"  See,"  said  the  stranger,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  tunic,  "  I  have  money, 
and  am  no  niggard  with  it.  If  your 
master  will  shelter  me  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  fury  of  my  pursuers  be  somewhat 
spent " 

"  Nay,"  said  Will  Scarlett,  "  I  have  no 

further  business  with  you.  (*o  vour  ways — 

*  *  * 

I  will  neither  help  nor  hinder."     And  with 
that  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

Even  as  he  did  so,  the  stranger's  hand 
flashed  out  from  his  tunic  again,  grasping 
the  knife,  and  stabbed  Will  Scarlett  in  the 
back  twice.      For  he  judged  it  imprudent 


to  leave  this  man  alive,  between  himself 
and  his  pursuers. 

So  Will  Scarlett  fell  on  his  face, 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  stranger  flung 
down  the  knife  and  ran,  maddened  with 
terror  and  with  the  shedding  of  blood. 

And  presently  two  of  Robin's  men  found 
Will  Scarlett  lying  there  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  as  they  bent  over  him  he  told 
them  in  whispers,  speaking  eagerly,  because 
he  knew  that  his  time  was  short,  by  what 
treacherv  he  had  been  done  to  death. 
Even  as  he  died  Robin  Hood  himself 
drew  near,  and  to  him  his  men  told  the 
story  again. 

Then  Robin's  face  darkened,  for  he  had 
lost  a  good  and  faithful  follower,  and  the 
manner  of  the  death  had  been  shameful. 
He  took  off  his  cap. 

"  Now,"  cried  he,  *4  by  Him  that  died  on 
the  Tree,  I  will  not  sleep  until  I  have  taken 
the  life  of  the  man  that  did  this !  " 

ir  #  #  * 

Robin  would  have  none  with  him  on 
this  adventure.  lie  bade  them  stay  and 
bury  the  body  of  Will  Scarlett  deep  and 
leave  the  work  of  vengeance  in  his  hands. 

He  guessed  that  his  quarry  had  about 
an  hour's  start  of  him.  The  stranger, 
immediately  after  the  murder,  had  avoided 
the  open  ground  on  the  one  side  of  the 
little  stream  ami  forced  his  way  through 
the  thick  and  tangled  growth  that  crowned 
the  high  bank  on  the  other  side.  He  had 
done  this  in  order  to  hide  himself,  fearing 
lest  the  eve  of  any  man  should  light  upon 
him.  As  it  turned  out,  this  was  a  blunder. 
It  was  easier  to  follow  the  trail  through 
the  dense  bracken  than  it  would  have 
been  in  the  open. 

But  it  so  happened  that  in  his  course 
the  stranger  fell  in  with  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  forest,  and  the  keeper  getting  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  his  many  questions, 
said  that  he  would  take  the  stranger  to 
the  near  town  of  Mansfield,  where  justice 
should  be  done  upon  him.  Even  as  he 
spoke,  he  dodged  the  sudden  blow  that 
the  stranger  aimed  at  him  with  his  oak 
cudgel,  and  closed  and  threw  him.  The 
struggle  was  long  before  the  keeper  had 
finally  worn  out  his  man  and  strapped  his 
hands  together  with  a  stout  leathern  belt. 
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Then  he  drove  him  before  him  back  by 
the  way  which  he  had  come. 

So  that,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Robin 
met  the  man  for  whom  he  was  seeking, 
bound  and  helpless,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
forest  behind  him. 

"  To  the  rescue !  "  cried  Robin,  and 
rushed  at  the  keeper.  Both  were  armed 
alike  with  oak  cudgels — the  keeper  had 
taken  the  stranger's  weapon — and  their 
staff-play  ended  as  such  things  generally 
did  when  Robin  was  one  of  the  com- 
batants. The  keeper  made  a  plucky  fight, 
but  he  was  no  match  for  Robin.  Down  he 
went,  senseless  and  motionless,  on  the  turf. 
Then  Robin  turned  to  the  stranger,  and 
undid  the  leathern  belt  and  set  him  free. 

"  I  know  not  who  vou  are,"  said  the 
stranger,  gazing  at  Robin  with  the  shifty 
eyes  that  rested  nowhere,  "  nor  lor  what 
purpose  you  have  rendered  me  this  service, 
but  I  owe  my  life  to  you." 

44  Your  life?" 

"  Ave,  this  fellow  would  have  haled  me 
off  to  Mansfield,  and  there  sworn  all 
manner  of  evil  against  me  falselv — as  that 
I  was  engaged  upon  the  King's  deer, 
lie  lies  still  enough  now.     Dead?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Robin,  "  stunned  for  a 
minute  or  so." 

Then  the  face  of  the  stranger  changed 
again,  and  his  eyes  blinked  very  quickly, 
and  his  mouth  opened,  while  the  lower 
lip  drooped  down.  Terror  and  brutality 
are  near  neighbours.  "Give  me  the 
cudgel,"  he  said.  "One  more  blow,  and 
he  will  trouble  no  man  any  further.  A 
pestilent  fellow.     Come,  give  it  me." 

Robin  shook  his  head.  "  Had  his  skill 
been  the  equal  of  his  courage,  haply  I 
had  been  lying  there  in  his  place.  A  sore 
head  and  the  loss  of  his  prisoner — sorrow 
enough  for  him.  Is  it  so  light  a  thing  to 
take  a  man's  life  ?  " 

The  stranger  trembled  and  looked  away. 
"  It  is  a  heavy  thing,"  he  answered,  "  very 
heavy  and  grievous,  and  hard  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  for  our  safety  that  I  spoke. 
Yet  if  we  depart  at  once,  before  he  comes 
to  his  senses  again " 

"Come!     To  Mansfield?" 

44  It  was  perforce  that  I  marched  thither. 
My  journey's  goal  lies  far  north  of  that." 


"And  mine  also,"  said  Robin  quietly. 
"  We  will  hold  each  other  company." 

"  Then  if  you  know  the  road,  I  pray  you 
guide  me  to  some  small  village  where  we 
may  get  ourselves  victuals.  For  a  day  and 
a  night  I  have  gone  fasting,  and  a  man 
when  his  stomach  is  empty  loses  his 
judgment,  and  does  and  says — what  he 
would  not." 

"There  is  a  hostelry  near  here.  We 
may  reach  it  in  an  hour." 

"  Good.  And — I  make  no  secret  of 
it — I  am  overburdened  with  debt,  not  of 
my  own  incurring,  and  certain  usurers  are 
seeking  for  me  about  here.  Let  us  avoid 
the  public  roads." 

"As  vou  will,"  said  Robin. 

"  One  more  favour  and  I  have  done — 
that  you  do  not  ask  my  name.  I  am  a 
stranger  in  Sherwood." 

"  G  ran  ted.  As  for  my  own  name,  you 
shall  know  it,  but  not  vet." 

And  so  Robin  ami  the  stranger  went 
on  their  way  through  the  forest.  The 
stranger's  heart  revived.  He  was  no 
longer  alone,  and  his  companion  was 
one  who  had  already  saved  his  life.  He 
felt  more  confidence  and  security  than 
had  been  his  for  a  long  time.  He 
chattered  as  he  walked,  and  found  Robin 
strangely  taciturn. 

They  reached  the  inn  an  hour  or  so 
after  noon.  The  stranger  ate  voraciously 
and  drank  deep,  and  a  change  came  over 
him.  The  drink  had  narcotised  his  fears. 
and  he  no  longer  was  in  any  hurry  to  press 
on  northward.  "  I  shall  lie  here  this 
night,"  he  said. 

"  I  also,"  Robin  replied. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  the  stranger. 
"These  are  troublous  times,  and  you 
would  like  a  comrade  on  your  journey. 
Well,  well !  you  are  but  a  dull  dog,  with 
nought  to  say  for  yourself;  and  a  good 
jest  is  but  thrown  away  upon  you.  Yet  as 
you  claim  my  protection,  and  as  you  have 
rendered  me  some  slight  service,  I  will 
permit  you  to  wait  for  me.  I  will  give 
you  my  orders  when " 

He  stopped  short ;  his  drunken,  shifty 
eyes  encountered  the  steady  gaze  of  Robin 
Hood.     He  shrank  back  on  the  settle. 

The  stranger  went    on   drinking,    and 
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passed  from  the  verbose  and  boastful  to 
the  silent  and  helpless  stage.  At  dusk  he 
was  fast  asleep,  and  in  that  condition  was 
carried  off  and  laid  on  a  bed.  Robin  did 
not  go  to  bed.  He  sat  up  and  waited.  It 
was  a  clear,  chilly  night,  with  a  brisk  north 
wind  blowing.  For  days  past  the  rain  had 
fallen  heavily,  and  one  heard  the  flooded 
river  roaring  against  the  piles  of  the  bridge. 

In  the  early  morning,  before  it  was 
light,  the  stranger  awoke,  shivering.  "  Are 
you  asleep  ?"  he  called  to  Robin.  "Are 
you  asleep  ?  "    He  was  sober  enough  now. 

44  No,"  said  Robin,  "  I  have  not  slept." 

•*  Why  did  you  let  me  drink  ?  Think  of 
the  time  that  we  have  lost !  We  must 
start  at  once." 

Their  sleepy  host  yawned  and  grumbled 
as  they  paid  the  reckoning.  At  dawn  they 
were  on  the  road  again.  The  stranger 
paused  on  the  bridge  over  the  river,  and 
bending  over  the  parapet,  gazed  down 
into  the  troubled  waters.  At  dawn  the  weak 
man  is  at  his  weakest,  ami  the  stranger 
could  no  longer  keep  his  own  secret.  He 
called  Robin  to  his  side. 

*'  Listen  !  "  he  said  ;  4<  you  saved  me 
from  the  keeper  in  the  forest,  and  I  did 
ill  to  tell  you  a  lying  story.  I  repent  me 
of  it.  It  is  not  from  usurers  that  I  flee. 
What  should  I  have  to  do  with  usurers, 
seeing  that  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  a 
wealthy  knight,  with  lands  and  houses 
and  money  to  handle?"  An  almost  imbe- 
cile smile  of  pride  passed  over  his  face,  ami 
gave  wav  once  more  to  the  cowed  look. 

'*  I  have  lived  no  ill  life,"  he  whined. 
44  Hut  a  few  days  ago  it  might  have  been 
said  of  me  that  I  had  harmed  no  man. 
Then  one  night  I  spoke  with  a  woman,  and, 
being  angry,  she  said  to  me  what  was  past 
all  bearing." 

44  Well  ?  " 

44  There  was  a  knife  in  my  hands.  Can 
you  not  guess  it  ?  Since  then  I  am 
changed.  It  may  be  because  I  am  spent 
with  travel  and  the  need  of  sleep,  but 
there  is  madness  in  my  head.  A  man 
spoke  with  me,  and  as  he  turned  I  stabbed 
him  in  the  back,  ami  he  fell.  Where  is 
my  knife  ?  " 

He  fumbled  in  his  tunic. 

"  I  remember,  I   left  the  knife.     Else  I 


would  have  killed  the  keeper  in  the  forest 
If  there  were  a  knife  in  my  hand  I  would 
kill  you  now." 

( )nce  more  he  leaned  over  the  parapet, 
and  gazed  down  into  the  dark  noisy  water. 
Robin  Hood  watched  him,  and  as  he 
sprang  on  to  the  parapet  dragged  him 
back. 

44  Let  me  go  !  "  the  man  screamed.  "  I 
can  live  no  longer — let  me  go !  " 

44  Listen,"  said  Robin,  still  keeping  his 
grasp  of  the  man's  collar.     "  Listen  !  " 

From  far  down  the  road  came  the  sound 
of  horses  galloping. 

44  They  are  after  me,"  whispered  the 
stranger.  44  The  man  that  I  stabbed  told 
me  that  the  pursuers  were  hard  upon  me, 
and  he  spoke  truth.  Let  me  not  fall  into 
their  hands.     Save  me." 

14  Come,  then,"  said  Robin.  "  We  must 
get  off  the  road.  This  way — into  the 
brushwood  here." 

They  lay  hidden,  neither  speaking  nor 
moving,  until  the  horses  had  gone  past. 
So  near  were  thev  that  thev  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  riders  speaking  excitedly  to 
each  other. 

When  the  sound  had  died  away  in  the 
distance  the  two  men  rose  from  their 
hiding-place. 

44  Which  way  now  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"Choose  your  own  road,"  said  Robin, 
44  and  it  will  also  be  mine.  I  am  Robin 
Hood,  and  the  man  that  vou  treacherously 
murdered  was  my  man.  Therefore  I  have 
sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  not  close  myeyes- 
in  sleep  until  I  have  killed  you.  Already 
mv  eves  are  heavy,  for  I  have  watched  all 
night. 

44  Is  it  for  this  that  vou  have  saved  me?"" 
said  the  stranger,  trembling. 

44  Yes,  for  this." 

The  stranger  turned  and  ran.  Down 
the  forest  path  he  went,  panting,  gasping* 
running  for  his  life.  He  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  was  up  again  in  a  moment ;  and 
close  behind  him  came  Robin.  Struggle 
though  he  would,  the  stranger  could  not 
shake  him  off.  At  last,  exhausted  ami 
desperate,  the  man  flung  himself  down. 
•*  Kill  me,"  he  said.     "  Kill  me  now." 

Robin  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
path,  and  watched  him,  and  touched  him 
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not,  and  spoke  not.  The  stranger  lay 
prone  with  his  face  downwards,  convulsed 
with  sobbing.  In  a  clearing  hard  by 
there  were  great  piles  of  brushwood  and 
faggots  bound  together  bv  ro[>es.  After  a 
while,  Robin  rose  and  took  from  the  pile 
a  length  of  rope. 


the    stranger,    and 


An  hour  later  Robin  stretched  himself 
beneath  a  great  oak,  and  slept  soundly 
until  sunset. 


THE     CYCLE     OF     THE     SEASON. 


TO  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of 
every  thousand  of  its  readers,  the 
English  Mechanic  of  December  +,  1 808, 
was  precisely  like  any  number  of  its 
predecessors.  But  to  one  young  man 
who  read  it,  a  tiny  letter  of  little  more 
than  a  hundred  terse  words,  dated  Paris, 
November  zz,  and  accompanied  by  a  rough 
sketch  of  a  velocipede,  meant  the  turn- 
ing -  point  in  his  own 
career  and  the  laying   of 


the    fou 


of 


mighty  industry,  which  has 

si 

since      fascinated      every 

civilised   country,  and  ab- 

sorbed      many       millions 

sterling.     That  young 

man    was   called    Thomas 

Humher.       He   ha.l  been 

born  in  Sheffield  six-and- 

t veiny    years    before  this 

date,    had    begun    life    at 

rJC 

sixteen    as   a   smith    in    a 

Nottingham  wheelwright's 

shop,    wa  s    earning   from 

£S  to  £<)  a  week  within 

a  year   or   two,    and    had 

madea  machine  fur  turning 

out    wrought -iron    hinges 

by   the    gross    before    he 

had  attained  his  majority. 

I  say   young   [lumber  re 

ad 

that  It 

Iter 

(signed  with  the  initials    " 

li. 

( ).  W." 

)  to 

some  purpose,  for  within  a 

fei 

l-  week? 

he 

had  made  for  himself  a  vein 

cip. 

■de  esa 

cih- 

like  the  one  described.      It; 

■  th- 

2  follow 

ing 

February  (1869)  he  had  ni 

ade 

atiolhi 

T— 

not  an  imitation,  but  a  macl 

lim 

■  which  had 

improved  on  its  predeccsso 

r  b 

i-  the  in 

tro- 

duction  of  fork  heads  and 

CO 

nica!  I« 

ick- 

bone  sockets.     During  the 

k  vear 

he 

had  replaced  the  wooden  s; 

;>ok 

es  bv  ir 

wire  ones,  and  by  the  end 

of  * 

:hc  vea: 

rhe 

had  turned  out  something 

lib 

•  the  c; 

vele 

we  know  ;  added  the  manufac 

ture  of  the 

same  to  his  blacksmith  business  ;  and  by 
187+  had  made  such  progress  that  he 
issued  his  first  catalogue,  the  titlepage  of 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
Humber  price-list  of  the  present  season. 

To  trace  the  triumphal  march  of  the 
Humber  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
that  has  elapsed  belongs  by  right  to  that 
exhaustive  cyclopaedia    of    cycling   which 


1  Co.,  l.ii 


•  smithy  in  Union  Road  to 
li  sat  ion  known  as  Humber 
led,  with  three  huge  manu- 


f^t,,t 


r  Xotti 


diam,  ; 


Wolverhampton,    and    at    Coventry,    with 

subsidiary  companies  at  Massachusetts, 
at  .Moscow,  Lisbon,  Copenhagen,  and 
Malmo,  Sweden  ;  with  their  seven, 
thousand  employes  turning  out  a  com- 
plete machine  every  forty  seconds  of  the 
working  day — that  is  a  great  chapter 
in  the  history  of  contemporary  indus- 
try.    But  it  is  right  to  start  with  the  little 
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then  the  process  is  not  complete,  for  you 
increase  the  durability  of  the  axle  by  means 
of  case-hardening — that  is,  annealing  the 
outer    surface   of  the  metal   and  leaving 
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the  core  soft.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  work.  The  parts  to  be 
thus  treated  are  surrounded  by  bones  and 
leather  in  huge  iron  boxes,  and  kept  for 
days  in  a  special  furnace,  until  the  outer 
skin  has  been  hardened  so  far,  the  particles 
again  becoming  more  compressed  and 
fine  in  the  grain.  If  you  hardened  it 
right  through  the  metal  would  become 
brittle,  but  by  having  a  m>U 
core  you  set  up  a  new 
resistance  to  strain  which  is 
invaluable.  By  this  hardening 
process  all  the  wearing  parts 
are  similarly  treated.  Again, 
take  the  fork-crowns.  Though 
it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  very  durable,  yet  the 
method  of  many  makers  is  to 
form  them  out  of  two  plates 
of  sheet  steel.  Not  so  the 
H umber  Company  ;  their 
fork  crowns  are  practically 
carved  out  of  solid  steel,  into 
which  the  forks  are  inserted 
and  strengthened,  or  "  rein- 
forced,*' by  inner  tubes  of 
steel  running  down  earh  fork  for  some 
distance. 

That   will  give  you    >ome    idea  of  the 
extraordinary  care  with  which  a  Beeston 


H umber  is  built,  and  the  laborious  atten- 
tion to  detail  in  little  things  which  is  the 
real  secret  of  the  success  of  a  good  machine. 
The    Humber    people,    carrying    on    the 
honest     tradition      of     their 
founder's  forge,  have  always 
been  devoted    to    detail  like 
this — not    fussy   faddishness, 
but   a    supreme    concern    to 
make    the   vital    parts   of   a 
machine    by    the    best    pro- 
cesses.      But    they    are    not 
content  to   go   on    simply  in 
the    beaten   track    laid   down 
last  vear  or  the   year  before. 
The  brains  which  have  been 
at  their  making,  the  ingenuity 
which   gave   them    their   first 
real  start,  have  not  deserted 
the   Humber  Company;    and 
this  vear  they  come   forward 
with  the  greatest  novelty  that 
the  cycle  season  is  likely  to  offer.     This 
is  the  aluminium  machine. 

Aluminium  has  been  long  known  to 
cycle  -  makers  ;  it  fascinated  them  by 
reason  of  its  fain-like  lightness;  but  not 
until  the  present  season  has  it  been  used 
for  any  real  practical  purpose.  The  great 
drawback  of  aluminium  has  hitherto  been 
the  difficulty  it  presented  in  any  two  rods 
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of  the  metal  being  joined,  as  is  necessary 
in  a  cycle-frame.  .Modern  alchemists  have 
experimented  vainly  over  a  suitable  solder  ; 
welding  or  brazing  was  impossiK,x      What 
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was  to  be  done  ?  The  Bceston  Humber 
works -manager  at  last  hit  on  a  purely 
mechanical  method  of  joints,  so  simple 
that  you  wonder  why  it  could  not  have 
been  adopted  by  him  five  years  ago 
when  he  began  experimenting  with 
aluminium.  Briefly  stated,  the  process 
is  this:  the  end  of  each  aluminium  rod  is 
"reinforced"  with  a  little  steel  tube 
inserted  inside  it.  The  "  reinforcement," 
the  aluminium,  and  the  joint  are  then 
pinned  securely  together  by  an  ingenious 


screws  into  the  crank.  Another  capital 
idea  is  the  duplex  chain-stay.  By  receiving 
the  strain  at  one  point  and  distributing  it 
at  two,  this  new  stay  secures  absolute 
rigidity  between  the  bracket  and  the  hub, 
and  makes  any  twist  quite  impossible. 

With  such  a  supply  of  brains  at  Beeston, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  the  Humber  Company 
to   make   their    works  at  Wolverhampton 
and      Coventry     capable     of     producing 
machines   at  smaller  cost.      At  Wolver- 
hampton   the    Humber    cycles    are     pre- 
cisely   like    those     built     at 
Beeston  save  that  in  point  of 
finish  they  are  less  exacting. 
As  at  Beeston,  every  separate 
part  of  the  machine  is    tho- 
roughly   gauged     or     tested 
before  being  allowed  to  pass. 
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MAID       MARIO  X. 


THERF.  was  a  child  called  Marion, 
that  was  of  noble  birth.  Her  hair 
was  long  and  of  the  colour  of  fine  gold,  and 
her  skin  was  like  a  petal  of  wild-rose. 
Even  in  her  childhood  she  found  that  for 
her  the  ways  were  open  that  were  shut  to 
other  children.  She  transgressed,  and 
the  old  crone,  her  nurse,  rebuked  her  not. 
She  disobeyed  her  fathers  commands,  and 
he— who  smiled  so  seldom— still  smiled 
upon  her.  She  had  more  freedom  than  other 
children,  and  a  power  that  they  had  not. 

One  dav  a  minstrel  came  through  the 
village,  who,  by  reason  of  his  great  skill 
in  all  kinds  of  music,  was  known  through- 
out that  country-side. 

Mv  host  of  the  White  Stag  came 
forward  and  would  have  detained  him. 
saying,  "Rest,  I  pray  you.  for  an  hour. 
A  fat  capon  turns  before  the  fire,  and  there 
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against  any  man.  Come, 
at  your  pleasure,  and  pay 
with  a  sons;." 

The  minstrel  thanked  hirr 
not  stav  there — he  had  far  t' 

And  a  little  farther  on  h 
if  line  ladies,  with  thei 


chard,  and  for 
'  I  will  stand 
eat    and  drink 


ante  upon  thei 
called  up  her  k 


And  r. 


a.-nt  him  v 


isirel. 


:    th. 


knave  shortly, 
ng  of  you,  and  a 


"  My  lady  requi 

piece  of  gold  shall  lie  vo 

Now.  if  he  refused,'  the  minstrel  knew 
that  these  knaves  of  servants  would  be  set 
to  punish  him  with  their  cudgels.  So  he 
followed  humbly,  and  made  an  obeisance 
to  the  great  lady,  and  lied  glibly. 
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"  May  it  please  you,"  he  said,  "  my  lute 
is  in  disorder  and  needing  to  be  restrung, 
so  that  even  now  I  go  to  seek  the  where- 
withal ;  and  until  that  be  done  I  must 
perforce  be  dumb — as  now,  to  my  great 
sorrow." 

"  How  mean  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  speak  with  too  much  boldness,  but 
as  I  look  upon  my  lady's  face  it  had  been 
easier  to  sing  than  to  keep  silent ;  and  that, 
too,  with  no  thought  of  gold.  For  the 
sight  of  such  beauty  of  itself  alone  com- 
mands the  song,  and  is  its  sufficient 
recompense." 

Now  this  lady  was  neither  so  beautiful 
that  such  flattery  was  stated  for  her,  nor  vet 
so  ill-favoured  that  it  was  plainly  absurd. 
And  therefore,  though  she  laughed  and 
affected  to  chide  him  for  his  impudence, 
she  was  well  pleased  and  let  him  go  in 
peace,  throwing  him  the  coin  even  as  if 
he  had  done  her  bidding. 

Then  the  minstrel  left  the  white  high- 
road, and  took  a  narrow  footpath.  The 
hedges  were  rich  with  blossoms  white  and 
red,  over  which  the  bees  hurried  and 
hummed  and  tumbled.  In  a  meadow  by 
the  side  of  the  footpath  the  child  Marion 
and  some  half-dozen  of  her  companions 
played  together  and  wove  daisy-chains. 
They  saw  the  minstrel  coming,  and  one 
saiil  to  the  other  that  he  would  make 
music  for  them,  if  they  had  but  a  piece  of 
money  to  give  him.  But  of  money  they 
had  none. 

44  Nathless,"  said  Marion,  "  he  shall  sing 
for  us."  Then  she  called  him,  "  Come 
hither,  come  hither,  minstrel !  " 

He  came  smiling,  and  at  her  bidding 
dropped  on  one  knee  before  her.  Then 
she  took  the  daisy -chain  that  she  was 
wearing  and  put  it  about  his  neck.  "  I 
have  given  you  all  that  I  have,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us  hear  vour  music." 

And  he  set  the  strings  of  his  lute  in 
tune,  and  for  an  hour  he  sang  them  merry 
songs,  full  of  light  and  laughter. 

When  the  minstrel  had  gone  on  his 
way,  one  of  Marion's  companions  said 
to  another — 

"  He    would    not  have   done  that   for 


me. 


»• 


"  Nor  for  me,"  was  the  answer. 


"Nor  for  me,"  said  a  third. 

Marion  sucked  the  end  of  a  daisy-stalk, 

musing. 

*  *  *  * 

So  as  a  child  the  spell  of  her  beauty  fell 
on  all,  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
winning  for  her  many  an  indulgence  and 
kindness. 

As  she  grew  older,  she  touched  women 
less,  and  men  more.  At  seventeen,  many 
women  hated  her,  and  many  men  loved 
her.  And  had  she — as  ten  years  before — 
asked  the  minstrel  for  a  song,  it  would 
have  had  no  merriment  in  it,  but  would 
have  been  the  ballad  of  the  knight 
who  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  woman 
went  happily  to  his  death. 

At  first,  when  she  became  conscious  of 
her  beauty  and  its  power,  she  regarded  it 
with  a  kind  of  wonder.  Because  her  body 
had  this  curve  or  that,  and  her  arms  were 
white  and  rounded,-  and  her  eyelashes 
were  long,  and  her  eyes  big  and  deep, 
and  her  mouth  a  scarlet  temptation — just 
because  of  such  trifles  she  could  make 
men  stronger  than  her  obey  her.  It  was 
a  marvel,  and  as  she  stood  braiding  her 
long  hair  and  thinking  it  over,  she  could 
make  no  sense  of  it. 

Soon  the  wonder  was  no  longer  new,. 
and  she  accepted  the  power  of  her  beauty 
without  trying  to  explain  it.  She  delighted 
in  the  use  of  it — and  in  its  misuse.  Hard- 
ness of  heart  waits  close  on  vanity.  Happy 
were  the  poor,  and  the  base-born,  and  the 
ill-favoured,  and  the  cowardly,  since  she 
passed  them  by  and  regarded  them  not. 
And  ill  was  it  for  the  man  who  had  youth, 
and  high  place,  and  courage,  and  comeli- 
ness if  the  light  of  her  eyes  fell  upon 
him.  For  she  brought  such  into  great 
peril  and  even  to  ruin,  and  with  no  more 
reward  than  a  vain  hope  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  despair. 

No  man  seemed  to  have  any  power  to 
win  her  love  and  touch  her  heart.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  time  when  it  was  said  that 
now  at  last  she  loved  a  man,  and  even  that 
she  was  betrothed  to  him.  But  him  she 
brought  to  worse  ruin  than  any  that  had 
been  before  him,  and  he  was  outlawed. 
And  just  at  that  time  when  all — even  her 
own  father — said  that  she  had  no  heart  in 
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her  body,  love  awoke  in  her — love  for  the 
man  whom  she  had  ruined. 

In  a  little  while  all  Sherwood  was  ring- 
ing with  the  name  that  the  outlaw 
now  bore — the  name  of  Robin  Hood. 
Already  the  country  was  scarce  safe, 
though  he  had  but  two  or  three  at  his 
back.  Rumour  said  he  would  soon  have 
a  hundred  men  with  him — if  he  were  not 
caught  and  hanged  first.  Every  old  wife 
had  her  story  of  his  skill  and  courage  ;  and 
the  stories  were  strangely  contradictory. 
For  one  spoke  of  his  brutality  and  another 
of  his  gentleness ;  one  of  his  rapacity 
and  another  of  his  generosity.  "  Surely," 
thought  Marion,  "  he  will  find  means  to 
send  me  some  message. "  But  months 
passed  and  no  message  came.  Then  she 
said:  4i  He  loves  me  no  more  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  little  marvel,  seeing  all  that  he  has  suffered 
at  my  hands."  Love,  thinking  itself  hopeless, 
grew  to  passion.  One  night,  when  she  had 
lain  awake  for  a  long  time,  she  came  to  a 
sudden  resolve.  44 1  myself  will  go  and 
find  him  !  "  Then  she  fell  asleep,  and  in 
the  morning  made  her  plans.  She  saw 
that  there  would  be  one  great  difficulty — 
to  find  Robin.  When  that  was  got  over, 
the  rest  would  follow  naturally.  He  would 
reproach  her  for  the  wrong  she  had  done 
him,  he  would  tell  her,  as  he  had  so  often 
done  before,  how  he  loved  her.  And  most 
humbly  she  would  ask  for  his  forgiveness, 
and  she  would  confess,  as  she  had  never 
done  before,  her  love  for  him.  And  then, 
though  she  was  a  great  lady  and  he  was 
now  an  outcast,  one  on  whose  head  a  price 
had  been  put,  she  would  yield  and  become 
his  bride,  giving  up  wealth  and  high  place, 
giving  up  all  for  love. 

But  it  was  to  be  so  that  the  thing  which 
she  thought  difficult  proved  to  her  easy  of 
accomplishment,  and  those  things  that  she 
thought  would  follow  naturally,  and  even 
inevitably,  never  happened  at  all. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  her  to  get  as  far 
as  Nottingham.  She  had  kinsmen  in  that 
town,  and  a  visit  to  them  made  her  excuse 
enough.  Secretly  and  by  night  she  left 
their  house,  dressed  as  a  page,  and  went 
alone  and  on  foot  into  Sherwood  Forest. 
She  knew  but  little  of  the  dangers  of  her 
course — of  the  insolence  of  men  or  the 


fury  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  one 
thought  in  her  mind  was  that  the  search 
would  be  long  and  arduous.  Night  after 
night,  in  this  disguise,  sTie  purported  to 
haunt  the  forest  until  she  found  Robin 
Hood. 

And,  behold,  her  quest  was  ended 
almost  ere  it  was  begun.  There  stood  on 
the  confines  of  Sherwood  Forest  an  old 
ruined  chapel.  In  the  moonlight  its 
shadow  fell  black  across  her  path.  And 
out  of  the  black  shadow  stepped  one  who 
bowed  low  before  her,  and  spoke — 
.  "  Heaven  then  has  granted  my  prayer, 
and  once  more  I  look  upon  your  face." 

44  Robin  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Have  I  frightened  you  ?" 

44  No,  no.  How  did  you  know  that  it 
was  I  ?  My  long  hair  is  all  hidden  beneath 
my  cloak.     And  in  this  light " 

44  In  any  disguise  and  in  any  light  I 
know  you,  Marion.  I  know  your  step, 
and  every  little  movement  of  your  hands. 
Though  my  eyes  were  closed,  I  should 
know  your  approach.  Though  I  lay  dead, 
I  should  awake  again  if  you  passed  by. 
Why  have  you  come  ?  " 

44  Because  I  am  sore  at  heart  for  all  the 
wrong  I  have  done  you." 

And  now,  so  she  thought  to  herself, 
he  should  upbraid  her,  and  she  would 
plead  for  his  forgiveness.  It  was  all 
following  naturally. 

And,  instead,  he  broke  into  laughter. 

44  What  wrong  have  you  done  me  ? 
I  was  free  to  do  as  I  would,  and  so  I  did. 
All  that  I  lost  was  nothing,  save  the  loss 
of  you.  And  that  you  have  in  some  measure 
remedied,  since  once  more  you  permit  me 
to  look  upon  your  beauty." 

44  Lands  —  wealth  —  high  place,"  she 
began,  but  he  would  not  hear  her. 

44  Did  I  ever  set  great  store  by  such 
toys  ?  Archery  and  staff-play,  and  the 
hunting  of  the  King's  deer,  and  the 
despoiling  of  some  fat  prelate  who 
journeys  through  Sherwood — these  things 
please  me  better.  For  position — am  I  not 
the  greatest  Justice  in  the  land  ?  Will  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  hold  a  candle  to 
me  ?  For  I  take  from  the  rich,  and  I 
give  unto  the  poor.  And  since  the  King 
has    venison    and   my  men    and   I   have 
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hunger,  here,  too,  I  make  matters  even. 
A  great  Justice  am  I,  verily.  For  land — 
am  I  not  the  lord  of  all  Sherwood  ?  Who 
shall  pass  through  the  forest  in  safety, 
unless  I  will  it  ?  Ill-fitted  am  I  for  the 
life  of  courts  and  cities — a  rough  fellow, 
one  better  suited  to  the  open  air  and  the 
greenwood.  You  have  done  me  no  wrong, 
save  that  which  now  you  remedy." 

Then  she  looked  searchingly  at  him. 
"  I  would  carry  that  remedy  yet  farther," 
she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

*'  Haply  that  shall  be  one  day — the  day 
that  the  King  grants  me  his  free  pardon." 

"  Why  should  I  wait  till  then  ? "  she 
said,  again  in  a  whisper. 

He  looked  away  from  her.  "  Until  then," 
he  said,  "  though  I  shall  love  no  other, 
neither  may  I  love  you,  Marion.  This  life 
that  I  lead  now  is  good  for  men,  but  it  is 
ill  for  women — and  vou  are  delicately 
nurtured.  So  of  love  we  must  speak  no 
other  word,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  but 
seldom  that  I  must  have  this  great  joy  of 
beholding  your  beauty.  Yet  must  I  some- 
times see  it,  or  I  could  not  live.  Come  to 
me  again — once  every  year,  at  the  fall  of 
the  year,  at  the  time  when  one's  thoughts 
are  sad." 

For  a  little  while  longer  they  stayed  and 
spoke  with  each  other.  And  Marion  knew 
that  though  she  had  been  able  to  persuade 
this  man  to  his  own  hurt,  vet  she  was 
powerless  to  make  him  do  aught  that 
could  in  any  way  injure  herself.  From  her 
he  would  take  no  sacrifice. 

At  first  she  was  angry  with  him,  pro- 
testing that  he  loved  her  not,  but  neither 
her  anger,  nor  her  threats,  nor  her  tears, 
could  move  him  from  his  resolution. 
Crying,  "  I  hate  you,  Robin !  "  she  fell 
more  deeply  in   love  with  him  than  ever. 

An  hour  later  he   set   her  on  her  way 

back  to  Nottingham. 

#  #  #  # 

And  the  three  years  passed,  having  in 
them  nothing  for  her  but  three  moonlight 
nights,  each  in  the  ninth  full  moon  of  the 
year — moonlight  nights  in  which  she  met 
with  Robin.  And  neither  she  nor  Robin 
had  any  hope,  and  yet  both  were  happy. 

What  shadow  of  hope  could  there 
be  ?     liven  in  the  brief  space  between  his 


outlawry  and  the  first  coming  of  Marion 
to  Sherwood  he  had  (for  his  heart  was  em- 
bittered) done  so  much  that  was  beyond 
forgiveness.  He  had  been,  in  his  rage, 
at  war  with  all  men.  And,  offence  more 
heinous,  he  had  slain  the  King's  deer. 
He  would  never  be  pardoned.  And  yet, 
each  conscious  of  the  other's  love,  both 
were  happy.  Only  for  a  while  after  he 
had  left  her,  Robin's  dark  mood  was  upon 
him,  and  he  hungered  and  rebelled. 

In  her  own  home  a  great  change  came 
over  Marion.  She  went  back  almost 
to  that  gentleness  and  simplicity  that 
she  had  had  in  her  childhood,  when 
the  minstrel  gave  her  music  for  her 
daisy  -  chain.  She  took  no  longer  any 
pleasure  in  the  homage  of  men,  nor 
any  pride  In  winning  to  herself  another 
woman's  lover ;  and  as  the  years  passed,  and 
still  she  was  not  given  in  marriage,  the 
women  who  envied  her  great  beauty  or 
hated  her  for  wrong  that  she  had  done 
them  in  the  old  time  in  taking  from  them 
their  lovers,  found  another  name  by  which 

to  call  her — "  Maid  Marion." 

#  #  #  # 

In  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year 
Maid  Marion  came  not  to  the  trysting- 
place.  Every  night  by  the  ruined  chapel 
Robin  waited.  At  the  end  he  knew  that 
one  of  two  things  must  have  happened, 
and  planned  what  he  would  do. 

There  was  an  old  beggar  that  at  times 
haunted  Sherwood.  Often  had  he  carried 
to  Robin  news  of  approaching  prey,  or 
brought  him  a  word  of  warning  from 
Nottingham  or  Mansfield.  At  the  end  of 
that  ninth  month  of  the  year,  as  he  happened 
to  make  his  way  along  a  woodland  path, 
Robin  espied  him,  and  came  up  with  him 
and  gave  him  good-morrow. 

•*  I  bear  no  news  to-day,  Master,"  said 
the  beggar. 

"  I  seek,"  said  Robin,  "such  nems  as 
the  like  of  you  will  never  bring  me,  and, 
since  the  news  comes  not  to  me,  I  must 
even  go  forth  in  search  of  it.  And  since 
this  habit  of  Kendal  green  is  all  too  well 
known  on  the  roads  hereabouts,  I  am 
fain  to  travel  in  such  rags  as  you  wear 
yourself,  my  friend,  with  bags  slung  about 
me   to   carry   mv   meal  and   such  broken 
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victuals  as  the  charitable  may  bestow,  and 
what-not." 

With  many  protestations  the  beggar 
assured  him  that  ail  that  he  had  was  very 
much  at  Robin's  service. 

"Come,  then,"  said  Robin.  "For  a 
week  or  so  you  shall  bide  with  my  men  ; 
they  are  merry  fellows,  and  with  song  and 
jest  will  put  new  heart  in  you.  Further, 
they  shall  maintain  you  with  old  wine  and 
rich  pasties.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time 
I  wilt  restore  you  these  tattered  duds  and 
a  piece  of  gold  to  take  you  on  your 
journey." 

With  all  good  will  the  beggar  accepted 
the  generous  bargain,  and  in  a  brief  space 
the  exchange  was  effected.  Robin  was 
especially  careful  with  his  disguise  this 
time,  staining  his  face  with  the  juice  of 
plants  and  putting  on  his  cheek  the  mark 
of  a  long  scar.  To  the  Friar  and  Little 
John  he  told  the  day  of  his  return,  and 
then  all  alone  he  set  forth. 

"  Whither  goes  he  ?  "  asked  the  beggar. 

"  It  seems  that  he  journeys  southward," 
said  the  Friar. 

"Aye,  aye!  But  whither?  And  for 
what  purpose  ?  " 

"We  know  not." 

The  beggar  raised  a  full  cup  of  wine, 
drained  it,  and  set  it  down  empty.  "  I 
marvel  greatly,"  he  said  with  conviction. 

"And,"  said  the  Friar,  "'did  you  know 
our  master  as  we  know  him,  you  would 
never  marvel  at  all." 

It  was  late  one  afternoon  when  Robin 
returned.     He  was  worn  and   spent  with 


travel,  and  looked  somewhat  thinner  than 
of  yore.  A  long  swim  in  the  river  seemed 
somewhat  to  refresh  him ;  he  took  once 
more  his  habit  of  Kendal  green,  and  sent 
the  old  beggar  away  happy  with  his 
promised  reward.  Then  he  sat  down  to 
cat  and  drink.  He  joined  in  their  jests, 
and  told  somewhat  of  his  adventures  by 
the  way,  how  he  had  taken  alms  from  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  himself,  little  guess- 
ing on  whom  he  bestowed  them.  But  of 
the  purport  of  his  journey — of  its  success 
or  failure — he  said  nothing. 

But  that  night  when  all  the  rest  were 
asleep,  it  chanced  that  Robin  and  the 
Friar  still  sat  and  drank  together  before 
the  embers  of  the  camp  fire. 

"  Know  you,"  said  Robin,  "  that  I  shall 
have  the  King's  pardon." 

"Aye,  master,"  laughed  the  Friar, 
"  writ  out  in  gold  on  fair  vellum,  signed 
and  sealed,  and  the  King  himself  shall 
present  it  on  bended  knee." 

"I  jest  not,"  replied  Robin.  "I  shall 
have  the  King's  pardon." 

"And  how  know  you  this  ?" 

"Because  in  my  goings  to  and  fro  I 
have  ever  found  this  thing  true — if  a  man 
desire  somewiiat  for  some  certain  reason 
and  fail  to  obtain  it,  he  shall  have  it  when 
the  reason  has  gone  and  he  no  longer 
desires  it." 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  and  the 
Friar  knew  that  the  purport  of  Robin's 
journey  had  been  to  get  news  of  Maid 
Marion  ;  and  that  he  had  learnt  that  she 
was  dead. 
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Dry_  those    fair,  those  crystal  eyes, 
Which  like    f>  rowing    fountains   r!w 
To  drown    I  hair  banksjJfwft  sullen  brooks 
Vvould  better  flow  In  furrWd  looks-, 
Thy  lovely  race   was  never   mount 
To  be  a  shore    of   di»eontenr. 


Then  cjear  those  wafen&h  stars  3jSaiT>, 
Which    else  nortcnd  a  lasting  rain; 
Lest   the  clouds   wnicn  settle    there 
Prolong   my  winter  all   the    y*?ar", 
And   thy   example   others    make 
In    love   with   sorrow    for  thy  sake. 
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TO  the  casual  visitor  there  is  perhaps 
no  town,  for  its  size,  that  presents 
a  more  calm  and  peaceful  aspect  than  the 
historic  old  borough  of  Xewark-upon- 
iVent.  Its  comfortable,  healthy-looking1 
inhabitants  meander  gently  along  its  clean 
and  quiet  streets  with  an  unperturbed  and 
dignified  air.  Should  perchance  a  stranger 
happen  to  enter  within  their  gates,  the 
majority  of  these  wayfarers  can  mark  him 
out  as  easily  as  if  a  Chinese  mandarin, 
dressed  in  all  his  gorgeous  apparel, 
had  suddenly  been  dropped  into  their 
midst. 

The  casual  visitor  might  in  consequence 
be  led  to  the  hastv,  but  extremely  inaccu- 
rate  conclusion  that  these  peaceful  towns- 
folk were  never  roused  from  their  apparent 
lethargy.  If  such  is  the  case  now,  it  was 
certainly  not  so  in  the  days  gone  by,  for 
there  are  few  towns  in  Kngland  whose 
limited  number  of  inhabitants  have,  at 
various  times,  taken  part  in  so  many 
scenes  that  have  afterwards  become  land- 
marks in  our  national  history. 

From  that  October  day  in  1216,  when 
King  John,  carried  here  from  Swineshead 
Abbey,  ended  his  days  within  the  Castle 
walls,  to  the  midnight  of  Sept.  22,  1832, 
when  Mr.  W.  K.  (Jladstone  arrived  to  make 
his  first  bow  on  the  political  platform,  this 


old  town  took  an  active  part  in  a  long 
series  of  memorable  events  of  which  it 
may  be  justly  proud. 

**  The  borough  of  Xewark-upon -Trent 
halving  acquired  considerable  notoriety  in 
the  annals  of  electioneering,"  writes  the 
author  of  the  preface  to  an  old  Newark 
poll-book  published  in  1840.  But  the 
writer  had  probably  no  idea  how  true 
his  remark  would  be  in  years  to  come. 
He  can  scarcely  have  thought  that  the 
borough  had  already  claimed  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  publicly  to  recognise 
the  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  modern  times  by  giving  him  his 
first  Parliamentary  seat. 

After  a  journey  from  Torquay — which  in 
those  days  took  forty  hours  to  accom- 
plish— the  young  politician,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  reached  that  old-fashioned 
hostelry,  the  Clinton  Arms.  This  inn 
served  as  his  headquarters  during  his 
electioneering  campaigns.  The  following 
is  Mr.  (jladstone* s  own  description  of  the 
hotel,  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  con- 
gratulating him  upon  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  entrance  into  Parliament : 
"  A  full  and  noisy  hotel,  and  all  the 
racketing  and  tumult  of  a  contest  of 
those  days,  which  was,  I  can  assure 
you,  very  lively." 
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While  speaking  from  the  window  of  this 
hotel  one  evening  during  his  election 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  narrow  escape.  A 
man  from  the  outer  line  of  the  crowd 
flung  at  him  a  stone  about  as  large  as  an 
egg,  which  entered  the  window  within  a 
foot  of  his  head.  The  man  was  imme- 
diately seized,  and  made  what  reparation 
he  could  by  voting  for  him  the  next  day. 

In  a  room  of  this  same  hotel,  then  called 
the  King's  Arms,  Lord  Byron,  some  twenty- 
five  years  previously,  corrected  the  proof- 


a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  personal  charm 
and  fascination  of  the  young  politician. 

Among  the  most  interesting  is  Mr- 
Cooper,  who  claims  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  first  man  who  ever  recorded 
a  Parliamentary  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  is  his  account :  "  It  came  about  this 
way.  There  were  four  polling-stations,  and 
I,  being  an  enthusiastic  'Red'  (f>.  Con- 
servative), was  waiting  at  the  Town  Hall 
to  record  my  vote  as  soon  as  the  polling 
began.     I  was  the  first  at  that  station  to 


sheets  nf  his  first-published  poems.     And  vote,  giving  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone.     Owing 

almost  adjoining,  on  tin-  right,  still  stands  to    Some   mistake,    the    Town     Hall    was 

the  old    governor's  house  where,  in  1645.  opened    four    minutes    before    the    other 

Prince  Rupert   lodged  when    he  came  to  stations,   so  you  see  that   I  was  .the  first 

give  an  explanation  of  the   loss  of  Bristol  man  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone." 
to  King  Charles,  wlm  was  then  sojourning  Mr.  Cooper's  admiration  for  the  enthu- 

in  tin-  town.  siasm  and  excitement  that  electioneering 

There  are  still,  perhaps,  some  dozen  old  in  those  days  provoked  was  delightful  to 

gentlemen  left  who  took  part   in  the  now  witness,     "  It  was  an  expensive  business 

memorable  contest  of  1K31;  ami  though  then— there  is  nothing   like   it  now,"  he 

their  recollection  of  details  has  been  some-  continued.     "I  myself  was   once  offered 

what  dimmed  by  time.  yel.  whatever  their  as  much  as/joofor  my  vote  by  a  Mr.  Dan 

po)hir;i)  convictions  may  be,  they  all  retain  Guy,  of  Foston."     And  it  needs  no  words 
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of  mine  to  speak  for 
cause  when  I  say  that  li 
offer.     "  Everything  wat 

and  the  whole  day  was 
up  to  canvassing 


The  '  Kim 


{i.e.  Mr.  Gladst 
ing  party)  were  headed  by  old 
Tom  Spencer,  who  carried  a 
large  red  flag,  while  at  night 
we  were  preceded  by  lighted 
tar-barrels.  The  members  of 
the  Red  Club  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  wearing 
red  satin  waistcoats. " 

The  following  graphic  de- 
scription by  Mr.  Gladstone 
bears  out  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  remarks — 

"We  started  on  a  canvass 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  worked  at  it  for  about 
nine  hours,  with  a  great 
crowd,  band  and  (lags,  and 
innumerable  glasses  of  beer 
and  wine  all  jumbled  up 
together  :    then  a  dinner   of 


thirty  or  forty  with  speeches  and  songs 
until,  say,  ten  o'clock :  then  we  always 
played  a  rubber  of  whist,  and  about  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  I  got  to  bed,  but  did  not 
sleep,  for  never  in  my  life  did  I  undergo 
any  excitement  to  be  compared  with  it." 

The  amount  of  electioneering  literature 
published  in  these  days  was  extraordinary, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Every  little 
incident  in  the  private  or  public  life,  not 
only  of  the  candidates,  but  any  of  their 
supporters,  seems  to  have  been  greedily 
seized  upon  and  made  the  subject  of 
satirical  ballads  by  the  local  rhymesters, 
and  the  town  apparently  possessed  an 
unlimited  supply.  Lampoons  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries  in  autumn  ;  scur- 
rilous leaflets  were  scattered  broadcast; 
while  periodical  journals  were  started 
their  sole  object  being  the  personal  abuse 
of  the  opposing  party.  One  of  these  bore 
the  somewhat  amusing  title  of  "The 
Puppies'  Chronicle." 

liut  literature  was  not  by  any  means 
the  only  method  employed  to  persuade 
doubtful  voters  to  join  the  right  cause. 
Sticks,  stones,  alcohol,  and  even  drugs 
played  an  important  part  in  the  poli- 
tical strife.  Practical 
also  found  very  effeCtivt 
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One  of  the  chief  complaints  urged  by 
the  "'Blues"  against  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
that  his  father  was  engaged  in  slave 
traffic.  So  Serjeant  Wilde's  canvassing 
party  used  to  take  round  in  their  pro- 
cession half-a-dozen  boys  chained  and 
manacled,  and  driven  in  reins  by  an  over- 
seer with  a  many-thonged  whip. 

Another  strong  objection  brought  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  his  youth.  But  any 
misgivings  of  the  electors  on  that  score 


were  quickly  dispelled,  fur  they  very  soon 
recognised  bis  eloquence  and  ability.  His 
youthful  appearance,  however,  at  this  time 
must  have  been  vcrv  marked,  fur  Lord 
Albemarle   writes— 

-One  evening  on  taking  n: 
the  ll.iu a-  of  1/ommons  1  f. 
legsah.iirdles.s  louth.  with  wl: 
aim-   and    manner    1    was   gn 


IK 


sub- 


assembly— that  of  the  planter  versus  the 

slave." 

There  is  an  interesting  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  this  period  of  his  career 
painted  to  the  order  of  the  Red  Club  by 
a  local  artist,  Mr.  Cubley.  For  a  long 
time  it  adorned  the  walls  of  the  club 
committee- room  in  the  old  Saracen's  Head 
Hotel.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  George  Branston,  of  Newark. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  electors 
of  Newark  parted  with  their  candidate, 
who  for  thirteen  years  had  represented 
them ;  and  the  universal  impression  of 
those  who  still  remember  the  election  of 
i8ji  is  that,  even  with  his  altered  views, 
had  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  re-election,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  returned. 
He  was  most  cordially  invited  to  present 
himself,  but  for  private  reasons  he  de- 
clined. In  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Jackson  upon 
this  subject,  written  on  Jan.  i+,  1846, 
he  says — 

"  Dear  Sik,— I  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  by  this  morning's  post  of  your 
letter,  together  with  the  requisition  which 
you  bad  given  me  reason  to  expect, 

"  You  will,  I  hope,  express  to  those  of 
1  he  requisitionists  with  whom  you  m ay 
happen  to  meet  my  lively  sense  of  their 
kindness.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  such 
relations  of  feeling  as  they  are  pleased  to 
express  should  subsist  between  us  at  the 
last.  With  regard  to  the  request  itself 
you  know  the  purport  of  my  answer,  and  1 
am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  spare  myself 
the  pain  of  repealing  it  in  form. 

"  As  respects  Mr.  Stuart,  I  have  not  yet 
received  from  him  an  explanation  of  those 
circumstances  connected  with  his  appear- 
ance at  Newark,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  demand  it.  The  principal  question 
between   us  is,  whether  he  put  me  out  of 


the  field,  or  whether  he  entered  it  when  I 

ilare  "in 

bad  quitted  it.  The  inquiry  bad  an  interest 

d  on  his 

for   me   while    it    appeared    possible   that 

■appear- 

upon  this  point  might  turn  mv  capacity  to 

1    struck. 

be  a  candidate  for  re-election; 

ntenance 

"  Hut     with     whatever      regret     I    must 

Young 

acknowledge   that    that    contingency    has 

ir  of  the 

now  passed  by;  and   I  likewise  fear  that 

dvocated 

the    causes  which  have    now  severed  me 

popular 

from  the  town  may  continue  to  operate  at 
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a  General  Election,  while  others  likewise 
may  come  into  force.  I  fear,  then,  that 
whether  Mr.  Stuart  may  or  may  not  satisfy 
me  upon  the  questions  I  have  put  to  him, 
the  issue  can  have  no  interest  for  my  late 
constituents,  nor  any  bearing  upon  their 
course;  and  if  it  should  come  to  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  merely  personal  question 
between  us,  I  shall  be  little  desirous 
of  pursuing  it. 

"To  yourself  I  must  return  my  very 
sincere  thanks  for  the  part  which  you  have 
taken  on  this  occasion,  and  I  remain, 
dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  faithful  servant, 

"YV.  E.  Gi.ai.moxk." 

All  through  his  long  and  marvellous 
career  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  forgotten 
his  first  constituents.  One  old  gentleman 
told  me  of  the  kindly  greeting  the 
able  statesman  had  given  him  wl 
introduced    himself  to   Mr.   Gladst 


he 


Piccadilly,  with  no  other  credential  than 
the  statement  that  he  was  an  old  Newarker 
who  took  part  in  his  first  election. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  electors 
of  the  borough  were  what  is  known  as 
Scot  and  Lot  voters,  and  to  each  of  these 
some  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  a 
pluin-pudding,  to  remind  them  that  they 
still  held  a  place  in  his  memory.  To 
Mr.  Edward  Armstrong,  the  only  Scot  and 
Lot  voter  still  living,  he  did  not,  however, 
send  a  pudding,  as  In:  said  he  "  knew  he 
would  not  eat  it."  To  be  a  Scot  and  Lot 
voter  it  was  necessary  to  have  heen  a  house- 
holder six  months  before  the  passing  of 
the  great  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Armstrong  still 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
town,  and  was  recentlv  interviewed  by  the 
AWiwrf  .hfrrrtiur.  "To  Mr.  Cornelius 
Drown,  the  editor  of  that    newspaper,    I 
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ehted. 


lany   of  the 
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THE    aigretl 
Colonel's 


"I  have  informatii.il."  sin-  said 

solemnly, 

Mrs.  Wavleii  was  a  new  addkion  to  the 

"reliable  information,  which  \<> 

tie   or  (wo 

Regiment.      In    fart,  she   had    been   with 

lamps   of  sugar,    did   you   say 

•'■    Mill    be 

them  for  little  more  than  a  month. 

officially  confirmed   in  a  day  o 

-  two,  that 

When  young  Captain  Waylcii  returned 

the  Regiment  is  to  In-  called  i 

-Ho  active 

from   his  leave  in   England,  bringing  this 

service." 

small    delieate    woman    with    strange    shy 

There  was  a  Mutter  «(  excitem 

ent  among 

ivuvs   and   wonderful    lluffv   goklen    hair, 

her  feminine  listeners,  ami  Mr 

-.  I'onwav, 

Mrs.    Magrantly  professed    herself   to   be 

the  Major's  wife,  put  H>r  cup  ■ 

down  wit'li 

greallv  disappointed  In  him. 

a  little  cry  of  delight.     "  Mom 

perfectly 

"He  is  far  too  young  to  be  married,"  she 

beautiful!  "  she  said  ;  but  why  it 

ivas-piT- 

confided     to     her     special     ,  ronv,    "and, 

fectly  beautiful"  she  did  not  ex| 

ilain. 

besides,    he   should   have   shown'us    more 

Young  Mrs.  I.cvet  gazed  adi 

uiringly  at 

respect  than  to  have  brought  such  a  timid, 

Mrs.  Magranily. 

helpless    piece    of   goods    for   us    to    look 

"  What  a  wonderful   woman 

ion   are  !  " 

after."      Which  was   the  general  sentiment 

she  said.     "You  seem   to   kit 

ow    evcry- 

of  the   ladies  of  the   Regiment. 

thing." 

Mrs.    Magrantlv    frowned    and    looked 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  there  is 

verv  little 

sternly  at  the  ctilpril,  while  the  other  ladies 

escapes  me,"  Mrs.  Magrantly  s,- 

iid,  with  a 

shook  their  liea. Is  solemnly,      lint  Annette 

condescending  and  approving  >i 

nile. 

Wavlen's  blue  eves  were  „I)m  tired  l.v  tears, 

Then  it  was  that  tin-  asmnisl 

dug  thing 

happened.     For  the   silenee  w 

as   broken 

asked 

by  a  little  sob. 

•'  Will  Charlie  have  to  go?" 

The  ladies  of  the  Regiment  r 

aiscd  their 

"  Are  von  alluding  to  Captain  Wavleii  ?" 

eyebrows    in  well -simulated   In 

,rror.    ami 

asked  the   Colonel's  wife,  no  other  'lady  of 

one  and  all  looked  at  a  fair-h, 

nired  little 

the    Regiment  feeling  equal    to  the    task 

woman  who  sat  with  widc-opei 

i  blue  eyes 

of  making  Mrs.   Wavleii    sensible  of  the 

looking  piteously  at    the    tolo 

ni-l's    wife, 

enormity  she  had  committed. 
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"  Because,  if  yoii  are,  my  clear,  I  confess 
I  am  both  surprised  and  shocked  :  among 
the  ladies  of  our  Regiment  it  is  a  matter  for 
rejoicing  when  there  is  a  chance  of  our 
husbands  distinguishing  themselves." 

"But  Charlie  will  be  killed,"  said  the 
piteous  voice,  for  Mrs.  Waylen  seemed  in 
no  way  impressed  by  the  commanding 
lady's  manner. 

"  Mrs.  Seagrave,"  said  the  Colonel's 
wife  in  her  grandest  tone,  "may  I  ask  you 
to  take  Mrs.  Waylen  home  ;  she  does  not 
seem  quite  herself,  and  I  should  advise 
rest  and  absolute  quiet  ?  " 

In  silence  the  little  woman  was  led  from 
the  room.  She  did  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend the  attitude  of  the  ladies  towards 
her,  and  began  eagerly  asking  Mrs.  Sea- 
grave  questions,  to  all  of  which  that  lady 
merelv  shook  her  head. 

When  Captain  Waylen  returned  from 
playing  polo  he  found  his  wife  tearful  and 
incoherent.  Something  about  a  dream, 
Mrs.  Magrantly  having  said  so,  and  his 
being  killed,  was  poured  forth  to  his 
bewilderment  amid  sobs. 

The  Captain  cursed  the  Colonel's  wife, 
and  the  heat,  he  even  cursed  hysterics 
below  his  breath,  but  he  succeeded  in 
comforting  his  wife  for  the  time  being, 
thouq-h  he  failed  to  understand  the  reason 
of  her  strange  outbreak. 

Two  days  later,  as  Mrs.  Magrantly  had 
prophesied,  her  information  was  officially 
confirmed.  The  Regiment  was  ordered  to 
proceed  up  country  to  chastise  a  turbulent 
hill  tribe  which  had  tried  the  patience 
of  the  ( iovernment  bevond  its  limit  of 
forbearance  ;  and  they  were  to  start  in 
less  than  three  days. 

In  the  bustle  which  ensued,  the  ladies 
forgot  the  strange  behaviour  of  little 
Mrs.  Wavlen,  and  it  was  likelv  to  fade 
into  oblivion  but  for  the  unheard-of  event 
which  occurred  the  night  before  the 
Regiment  started. 

Mrs.  Wavlen  had  forced  herself  into  the 
presence  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
expedition,  and  begged  on  her  knees  for 
her  husband  to  be  left  behind  ;  any  excuse, 
the  sick-list,  anything,  only  leave  him 
behind,  she  had  pleaded. 

There   was   something   about  a  dream 


she  had  had.  And  then  her  husband 
had  appeared,  righteously  indignant,  and 
dragged  her  away. 

That  was  what  the  ladies  whispered 
to  one  another  in  the  early  dawn,  which 
was  alive  with  the  sound  of  the  departing 
men.  But  no  one  thought  of  going  to 
comfort  the  erring  sinner,  for  it  was  said 
that  even  Captain  Waylen  had  left  her 
in  anger. 

Only  the  Major  thought  of  her  sorrow- 
fully, for  he  had  been  present  when,  with 
her  long  golden  hair  round  her  shoulders, 
she  had  knelt  pleading  to  the  officer  in 
command  for  her  husband  to  be  left 
behind.  Was  it  frenzy  which  had  inspired 
her  parting  words  before  her  husband 
came  and  took  her  away?  the  Major 
wondered. 

"  Then  his  death  be  on  your  heads,  for 
he   will    not   be   slain   in   fair    fight,    but 
cruelly  murdered,  stabbed  at  dawn  before 
the  attack  is  made,  by  Akbar  Khan  him-  • 
self!" 

Now  Akbar  Khan  was  the  rebel  chief 
whom  they  were  to  chastise,  and  although 
the  girl's  words  were  wild  in  the  extreme, 
the  Major  swore  to  himself  to  keep  an  eye 
on  Captain  Waylen  for  the  sake  of  his 
blue-eyed,  golden-haired  wife. 

For  some  days  the  ladies  tacitly  avoided 
Mrs.  Waylen,  but  at  length  Mrs.  Levet 
brought  strange  news  to  the  Colonel's 
wife. 

Mrs.  Wavlen  had  cut  off  her  beautiful 
golden  hair  and  brushed  it  back  from  her 
face  ;  she  was  dressed  in  black,  and  was 
learning  the  language  of  the  natives — not 
as  an  English  lady  should  learn  it  to  speak 
to  her  servants,  but  as  one  native  would 
speak  to  another,  with  all  the  strange 
flowers  of  speech,  together  with  customs 
it  were  better  a  white  woman  should  have 
no  knowledge  of. 

Then  Mrs.  Magrantly  took  upon  herself 
to  interfere. 

"  She  is  mad,  of  course,  but  for  the 
honour  of  the  Regiment  I  must  remonstrate 
with  her"  ;  which  that  worthy  lady  accord- 
ingly did.  She  found  Annette  Waylen 
dressed  in  a  plain  black  gown,  her  hair 
cut  close  to  her  head,  talking  to  a  dis- 
reputable looking  native. 
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The  man  disappeared  as  the  Colonel's 
^ivife  entered,  and  Annette  rose  wearily. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Magrantly  in- 
voluntarily, "  how  you  have  spoilt  yourself! 
Whatever  made  you  cut  off  your  beautiful 
hair  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled  a  sad,  wan  smile. 

"  I  have  no  need  for  it  now,"  she  said. 

"  But    your    husband "    began   the 

■Colonel's  wife. 

"  He  will  never  see  it  again — he  died  at 
■daybreak  this  morning,"  replied  the  other 
in  a  dull,  monotonous  tone. 

Mrs.  Magrantly  sat  down  with  a  white 
face. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  she  gasped. 

"  I  knew  it  before  they  started,"  the  girl 
answered. 

Mrs.  Magrantly  gave  a  nervous  laugh. 

"  How   you    frightened   me,   child  !       I 
thought  you    had    news.     You    surely   do 
not     believe     that     foolish      dream      of 
.yours  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked  ;  and  the  elder 
lady  noticed  with  a  shiver  that  the  blue 
•eyes  were  fixed  in  a  dull  stare. 

"  They  will  be  defeated,  your  Regi- 
ment" continued  the  girl,  with  a  low 
laugh.  "  Defeated  ;  and  they  will  retire 
in  haste  or  be  all  stabbed  —  so ! "  And 
she  made  a  strange  sickening  noise  between 
her  teeth. 

"They  will  be  surprised  and  fly,  .and 
there  will  be  no  more  talk  of  honour  and 
glory  when  they  return :  the  men  will  be 
.savage  and  sullen  and  your  officers  will 
.swear  beneath  their  breath,  and  Akbar 
Khan  will  laugh  in  his  fortress  at  you  all. 
Go  away,  you  disturb  me  !  "  she  added  ; 
and  before  the  astonished  Mrs.  Magrantly 
could  speak,  the  girl  had  flitted  past  her 
and  disappeared  in  the  garden  beyond. 

Three  days  later  something  yet  more 
wonderful  occurred.  Mrs.  Seagrave  found 
the  Colonel's  wife  in  tears.  ••  Read  that ; 
poor  child,  poor  child !  "  sniffed  Mrs. 
Magrantly,  throwing  her  a  letter.  It  was 
from  the  Major  to  his  old  friend,  begging 
her  to  break  the  news  gently  to  Mrs. 
Waylen  that  her  husband  had  been  stabbed 
as  he  slept  in  the  hour  before  dawn,  and 
the  dagger  which  was  found  in  his  breast 
toore  the  name  of  Akbar  Khan. 


With  a  strange  feeling  of  awe  Mrs. 
Magrantly  went  to  perform  her  task. 

Mrs.  Waylen  met  her  in  the  verandah. 
"  You  need  not  tell  me  ;  I  know  already; 
I  knew  long  ago,"  Annette  said,  holding 
up  her  hand  to  stop  speech. 

"  I  shall  wait  till  the  Regiment  returns  ; 
then  1  shall  go." 

"To  England?"  queried  the  Colonel's 
wife,  feeling  she  was  not  saying  what  she 
had  intended,  gazing  in  fascination  at 
Mrs.  Waylen' s  still,  calm  face. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  with  a  cruel 
smile. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  to  England  —  let  us  say 
England.  Leave  me,"  she  added  hastily, 
"  I  can't  talk  to  anyone  ;  you  can  do  no 
good." 

And  so  Mrs.  Magrantly  went. 

In  due  time  the  Regiment  returned  ;  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  for  its  ranks 
were  sadly  thinned  and  its  temper  was 
unspeakable. 

Treachery,  superior  cunning,  inferior 
numbers,  unfamiliarity  with  the  hills 
among  which  the  enemy  swarmed,  had 
helped  to  the  end,  and  the  Regiment 
had  been  ordered  back,  and  Akbar  Khan 
still    defied    the    (Jovernment     from     his 


stronghold. 


Then  Mrs.  Waylen  sailed  for  England 
and  the  Regiment  sat  down  to  recover  its 
temper. 

For  five  months  the  Regiment  fumed 
and  cursed  in  bitter  unforgetfulness,  while 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Waylen  slowly  faded 
away.  The  ladies  of  the  Regiment  rarely 
mentioned  her  name,  and,  except  the 
Major,  few  of  the  officers  remembered  her 
at  all. 

Then  the  (Jovernment  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  hill  tribe  under  Akbar  Khan 
were  getting  unpleasantly  daring  again, 
and  the  Regiment  was  ordered  once 
more  to  dislodge  them. 

This  the  Regiment  was  nothing  loth  to 
do.  But  Akbar  Khan  had  lived  many 
years  and  fought  many  battles,  and  he 
knew  just  where  the  weakness  of  the  white 
man  lav. 

Nothing  would  induce  him  to  come  out 
and  be  killed,  and  his  fortress  was  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  and   hard   to  reach,  so 
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he  contented  himself  with  smiling  at  the 
force  encamped  beneath  him,  harrying 
them  by  night,  and  slaying  them  by 
treachery  when  possible. 

Now  an  English  regiment  does  not  like 
to  sit  down  and  be  shot  at,  and  the  Major, 
sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  pondering  over 
the  temper  of  his  men  and  the  situation 
generally,  began  gloomily  to  think  that 
this  expedition  might  end  as  the  last  one 
had  done.  A  sudden  rustling  disturbed 
his  meditations,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a 
slight  figure  standing  by  the  doorway. 

"  May  I  speak  to  the  Major  Sahib  ?  " 
said  a  low  sweet  voice  slowlv,  as  if 
the  English  tongue  were  hard  and  un- 
familiar. 

**///  sun/"  the  voice  added,  seeing  the 
Major  as  if  about  to  raise  an  alarm. 

Major  Conway  seized  a  candle  which 
stood  on  the  table  and  strode  up  to  the 
figure  and  surveyed  it  curiously. 

A  boy,  apparently  very  young,  dressed  in 
the  loose,  full  Afghan  costume  of  the  hill 
tribe  they  were  at  that  moment  besieging, 
stood  before  him. 

44  Who  the  devil  are  vou  r'"  he  asked. 

,4  Thy  servant,  Sahib.  Will  the  Sahib 
see  we  are  not  disturbed,  there  is  much  thy 
servant  has  to  speak  of?"  The  Major 
hesitated. 

How  had  this  boy,  a  spy,  perhaps,  pene- 
trated into  the  camp  unharmed  and  un- 
challenged ?  Was  there  treachery  afoot  ? 
Would  he  learn  it  best  by  calling  the  guard 
and  arresting  the  boy,  or  should  he  speak 
with  him  alone  first  ? 

He  decided  on  the  latter  course. 

As  he  did  so  the  remembrance  of  Captain 
Waylen's  death  flashed  upon  him  :  had  an 
emissary    such   as   thi>    dealt    the   blow  ? 

m 

He  gazed  fixedlv  at  the  bov's  face.  The 
bov  returned  his  look  unmoved.  From 
out  of  the  swarthy  face  and  beneath  the 
blai  k  bro\\M  looked  a  pair  of  large  blue 
eye**. 

Where  had  lie  seen   tho>e   eves  before  ? 

( iond  (lud  !  lie  must  be  dreaming,  mad ; 
but  the  vision  of  Mrs.  Wavlen  with  flowing 
hair  kneeling  before  the  Commandant 
pleading  fur  her  husband's  absence  nay, 
life,  as  it  had  chanced  rose  before  him. 
llntsc  c\r>  wen'  strangelv  like  hers. 


44  Your  name  and  business  quickly  r " 
the  Major  said  harshly,  still  looking  at  the 
boy,  noting  that  his  sash  was  richly  em- 
broidered, and  the  fineness  of  his  raiment 
betokened  either  rank  or  a  favourite  with 
Akbar  Khan. 

44  My  business,  Major  Sahib,  must  be 
spoken  slowly ;  my  name  helps  you  little, 
but  I  am  a  friend,  and  by  the  honour  ol 
an  English  soldier,  I  tell  you  I  have  come 
to  help  you." 

The  Major  shivered  and  put  the  light 
down. 

An  Afghan  swearing  by  the  honour  of 
an  English  soldier,  and  looking  at  him 
with  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wavlen  :  he  was 
assuredly  ill,  some  sudden  fever  had  seized 
him,  and  his  reason  was  playing  him  false. 

41  Proceed,"  he  said  aloud. 

44  Sahib,  your  regiment  will  fail  again — 
retreat  as  it  did  five  months  ago,"  said  the 
boy  slowly. 

41  Then  we  shall  leave  our  bodies  here— 
there  will  be  no  retreat  this  time,"  growled 
the  Major. 

44  And  what  will  be  the  use  of  that?" 
asked  the  bov. 

The  Major  did  not  reply — he  was  couut- 
ing  the  beats  of  his  pulse  as  he  stared  at 
the  slight,  brown  figure. 

44  What  are  your  orders  about  Akbar 
Khan,  if  you  capture  him  ?  "  said  the  boy. 

"He  is  to  be  sent  under  a  strong 
escort "  began  the  Major. 

The  boy  interrupted  fiercely. 

44  You  are  not  to  kill  him  ? "  he  de- 
manded. 

41  Certainly  not.  To  be  captured  alive, 
if  possible,  and  the  Government  des- 
patches  " 

A  brown  hand  was  laid  on  the  Major's 
arm. 

"  Supposing  I  promised  to  betray  him 
to  vou,  tell  vou  how  to  secure  his  sons — 
nay,  more,  to  enter  his  fortress,  would  you, 
in  turn,  promise  me  to  sec  that  Akbar 
Khan  is  stabbed  with  this  ?  " 

'Pie  boy  drew  a  dagger  from  his  belt. 
It  vas  curiously  studded  with  jewels,  and 
t\c  name  of  Akbar  Khan  was  blazoned  on 
it  in  rubies. 

The  Major  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he 
had  been  himself  stabbed. 
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The  dagger  was  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  one  which  had  been  found  in  the 
breast  of  Captain  Waylen,  and  winch  his 
wife  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep, 
anil  carried  with  her  to  England. 

"The  Sahib  need  have  no  fear.  I  am  the 
Sahib's  servant,"  said  the  boy  in  the  low, 
sweet  tone  he  had  first  used  when  he 
entered  the  Major's  tent. 

"Take  the  nasty  thing  away,"  the  Major 
cried,  as  he  went  to  the  table  and  poured 


you  are  willing  and  able  to  deliver  Akbar 
Khan  into  our  hands.  If  you  can  do 
as  you  pretend,  the  Government  will 
reward  you  ;  but  I  cannot  promise  to  kill 
a  man  in  the  manner  you  suggest.  He 
may  be  killed  in  fair  fight;  if  not,  as  our 
prisoner,  he  must  be  guarded  until  further 
orders." 

"  Enough,  Sahib,  then   I  must  do  the 
work   myself.     But   there    is  one    request 


which   I  know  ■ 


grant  me  " — the 
boy  was  looking 
on    the    ground 


himself  out  a  glass  of  brandv  with  shaking 
hands,  for  Captain  Waylcn's  dead  face 
seemed  to   look    at    him    with  unpleasant 

The  bov  laughed,  and  caressing  the 
dagger,  placed  it  back  in  his  sash. 

"  Will  vou  proinw-,  Sahib  ■ "  he  asked. 

Major  Von  way.  feeling  better  for  the 
orandv,  faced  the  bov  again. 

"This  is  all  very  well,  but  1  do  not 
know  who  you  are;  this  may  be  some 
new  treachery.     I    must  have  proofs  that 


In  |"  rform 

.!  i-.  :n v  last   r.-.jui  st,  and  all 
..     Shwilil  my  body  be  found 

the     fort  re: 
buried,    clotl 
or  question. 

is,    will    you     see    that    it    is 
led  as   it    is,    without    remark 
beside  the  grave  of  Captain 

'Thenwh 

"Mrs.    Wa 

'■  Vou   have 

"  Swear  that 

The   Maj.it 

vlen,"  came  the  (|tiict   nplv. 
mv  secret  now."  she  added, 
vou  will  do  as  1  ask  you." 
■'  took  the  small  brown  hand 

"Tell  m.-.' 

"be  said,  and  his  voice  shook 

with  emotion 

,  "  what   are  you  doing   here 
man.    mason*                 *i    this 
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dress,  among  a    savage   and    treacherous 

"'  I  am  here  to  avenge  my  husband's 
murder,"  Mrs.  Waylen  answered  steadily. 

"But,  good  Heavens!  Do  you  know 
what  frightful  risks  you  are  running  ?  " 

She  took  her  hand  from  his  gently. 
"Hush!"  she  said.  "1  know  far  more 
than  you  can  know  or  tell  me.     I  did  not 


he  words  of  their  priest,  will  keep  no  watch 
it  the  outer  forts;  they  will  join  their  fellows, 
o  harry  your  retreating  lines. 

"  When  a  blue  light  burns  from  Akbar 
■Chan's  tower,  turn  suddenly  and  charge. 
[rour  right  and  left  wings  will  have  cut  off 
he  enemy's  retreat." 

"  And  Akbar  Khan  ?  "  asked  the  Major. 

"'  He    goes   not  forth  to-morrow  night 
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come  to  talk  of  myself.  Listen  !  to-night 
there  will  be  a  great  praying.  The  Mullah 
has  prophesied  your  retreat.  When  the 
sun  sets  to-morrow  strike  your  tents  and 
make  all  preparations  fur  a  speedy  retreat ; 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  let  your  men 
spread  out  to  right  and  left,  but  let  the 
main  body  steadily  retire. 

"The  men  on  the  right  and  left  must 
steadily  creep  towards  the  two  forts,  the 
noise  of  their  retreating  comrades  covering 
their  own  footsteps.    The  people,  believing 


by  reason  of  a  vow  which  he  must  per- 
form. When  the  blue  light  dies  away,  he 
will  be  dead,"  said  the  woman  gravely. 

"And  you?" 

"I  shall  be  dead  also.  Remember  my 
request." 

Then,  suddenly  as  she  ha  I  come,  the 
figure  glided  from  the  tent. 

For  a  minute  the  Major  stood  speech- 
less, then,  swearing  a  mighty  oath,  he 
sprang  after  her.  At  the  door  of  his 
t*»nt  he   stumbled  over  a  sleeping   dog; 
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recovering  him  self,  he  looked  out  into 
the  darkness. 

AH  was  still ;  the  steady  tread  of  the 
sentinels  was  the  only  sound  he  heard.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  inquired  if  anyone  had 
passed ;  one  and  all  declared  that  no  step 
or  form  had  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
night. 

The  figure  of  the  Afghan  had  dis- 
appeared as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come. 

Late  that  night  the  Major  stumbled  into 
the  doctor's  tent. 

"  Am  I  in  a  fever  or  mad— or  drunk  ?  " 

"No!" 

"Then  I  have  seen  a  ghost,"  he  said 
unsteadily,  and  strode  off  into  the  darkness. 

The  next  morning  a  council  was  held, 
and  the  Major  spoke  long  arid  earnestly. 

Then  the  Regiment  received,  like  a 
thunderbolt,  the  order  fur  its  sudden 
retreat. 

At  dusk,  amid  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  noise  and  bustle,  the  tents  were  struck, 
and  preparations  for  departure  made. 

Major  Conway,  himself  in  command  of 
a  small  body  of  men,  moved  slowly  to  the 
right,  while  another  officer  took  charge  of 
a  similar  body  on  the  left.  Then  the 
retreat  began,  and  a  very  noisy  retreat  it 
appeared  to  be;  yet,  above  the  clatter  of 


the  men,  could  be  heard  a  wild  chant  as 
of  victory  from  the  enemy  on  the  heights 

The  official  report  speaks  of  the  strate- 
gical tactics  employed  by  Major  Conway 
and  Captain  Level,  who,  while  the  main 
body  lured  the  enemy  on,  completely  cut  off 
their  retreat  in  the  rear.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  signal,  a  blue  light  flaring  from 
the  watch-tower  of  Akbar  Khan,  lit  by  a 
broken-hearted  woman. 

And  although  the  death  of  the  chief  is 
mentioned,  it  does  not  say  that  he  was 
found  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger 
hearing  his  own  name  in  rubies. 

For  so  the  Major  found  him,  and  by  his 
side  the  slight  form  of  a  young  boy  in  a 
rich  dress  lay  stabbed  also  in  the  back- 
by  infuriated  attendants,  so  the  Major  con- 
jectured— dead,  with  a  peaceful,  happy 
smile  upon  his  face. 

Of  the  lighting,  what  matters  ? 

The  Regiment  returned  home  in  triumph, 
its  mission  accomplished,  Akbar  Khan's 
power  not  broken,  but  destroyed  and  ended 
utterly. 

But  it  has  a  curious  story  to  tell  oi 
the  strange  Christian  burial  of  a  young 
Afghan  boy  with  military  honours  bv  the 
side  of  the  lonely  grave  of  Captain  Waylen. 
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By    G.    F.    OGILVIE. 


APICULTURE  is  a  very  fascinating 
and  not  unprofitable  occupation, 
but  comparatively  few  engage  in  it 
because  of  the  stinging  propensities  of 
the  busy  bee.  When  Mr.  John  Howard, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  commenced 
bee-keeping,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
standard  bar-frame  hive  was  only  jusi 
coming  into  general 
use  in  this  country, 
superseding  the  old 
straw  skep  ;   and  the 


the 

industry,  and  think- 
ng  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  success  if 
only  he  could  over- 
come the  initial  diffi- 
culty referred  to,  with 
characteristic  deter- 
mination resolved 
that  n<  j  amount  of 
stinging  should  turn 
him  from  his  purpose. 
How  well  he  has 
succeeded  will  appear 
from  the  Illustration 
on  page  121  of  "The  Model  Apiary," 
at  Holme,  near  Peterborough,  where  he  con- 
ducts operations  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
Mr.  Howard  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
apiary  with  two  skep  hives ;  he  has  now 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  all  kinds, 
the  bar- frame  hives,  of  course,  largely 
predominating.  And  it  is  a  model  apiary 
in  the  hesi  sense  of  the  term,  for  its 
owner  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in 
every  particular,  so  that  at  Holme  bee- 
keeping has  been  reduced  to  the  exact 
level  of  a  science. 


His  foundation  stocks  were  obtained 
from  a  bee-keeper  of  the  old  stamp  at 
Hartford,  near  Huntingdon,  who  assured 
him  that  his  bees  would  never  do  any 
good  unless  he  had  given  gold  for  them, 
and,  when  assisting  in  their  removal, 
solemnly  exhorted  them  to  "  be  on  their 
best  behaviour  and  do  good  work  for  their 


new  master."  Hut  these  old  bee-keepers, 
with  all  their  fads  and  superstitious  notions, 
brought  a  good  deal  of  sound  practical 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  their  business,  and 
Mr.  Howard  recalls  how  once,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Huntingdonshire  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  one  of  them  rose  to  enter  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  then  popular 
idea  that  syrup  made  of  sugar  and  water 
was  a  suitable  winter  food  for  bees.  "  In 
winter,"  he  argued,  "honey  is  the  most 
natural  food  for  bees,  just  as  bread-and- 
butter  is  the  best  food  for  children,"  and 
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he  wound  up  by  remarking  tiiat  his  hots, 
at  least,  should  have  none  of  that  "  sugar 
and  water   slush."      That    he  was  in  the 


the  revivified  hees  swarmed  out  in  their 
thousands  amid  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
confusion,  Mr.  Howard  and  the  other 
occupants  of  the  room  eventually  making 
good  their  escape,  with  considerable 
damage  to  their  persons.  The  cooking 
of  the  bees,  and  its  unexpected  result, 
was  the  talk  of  the  parish  for  a  long  time 

Unless  provided  with  a  veil,  anyone  nho 
is  not  a  practical  bee-keeper  will  find  the 
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all  his  bees,  as  he 
believed,  frozen  and 
dead.  He  was  natur- 
ally much  disap- 
pointed, but  thought 
that  he  would,  at  any 
rate,  melt  the  wax,  so, 
putting  bees  and  wax 
together  in  a  fish- 
kettle,  he  placed  it  on 
the  hot  plate  of  his 
kitchen  range.  After 
a  time,  he  lifted  the 
lid  from  the  kettle  to 
see  how  things  were 


going    on,    a 
mediately   th< 


id 
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In  fact,"  with  a  smile,  "I  am  king  over 
more  subjects  than  some  crowned  heads. 
There  is  plenty  of  crime,  too,  in  my  little 
kingdom,  and  lynch- law  to  boot.  Do  you 
see  the  scores  of  dead  bees  on  the  ground 
outside  each  of  those  hives?  These  are 
the  bodies  of  robbers  who  have  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  entering  others' 
hives  in  search  of  plunder,  and  have 
rightly  paid   the    penalty.     Bees,    having 


of  these  hives  in  the  middle  of  the  field  on 
our  right,  all  that  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  accustom  the  bees  to  the  new  site 
would  be  to  confine  them  for  a  short  time 
during  the  honey-gathering  season,  or  on 
days  when  they  would  be  freely  flying, 
before  allowing  them  to  take  flight  from  the 
new  location.  If  that  precaution  were  taken, 
all,  except  perhaps  a  few  old  bees,  would 
return  to  the  hive  in  its  altered  position. 


art  extremely  subtle  sense  of  odour,  are 
not  long  in  discovering  that  a  'foreigner' 
is  in  their  midst." 

"  How  far."  I  asked.  "  will  the  bees  travel 

in  search  of  food?" 


"  Two 


i .  ■  I  at 


s  thret 


but  as 


a  rule  they  visit  the  forage  grounds  nearest 
the  apiary.  IVobably  none  of  the  bees 
that  you  see  on  the  petals  of  flowers  in  the 
garden  here  belong  to  my  apiary,  but  have 
come  from  a  distance,  just  as  mine  in  turn 
will  go  afield.  Their  sense  of  location. 
Coo,  is  iiontfarfttl.     If  I  were  to  place  one 


"  But  now  let  me  show  you  our  manipu- 
lating-house."  And  we  entered  the  smalt 
structure  seen  to  the  left  in  the  above  Illus- 
tration, from  which  spectators  interested 
in  the  theory  of  bee-keeping  can  watch 
the  practical  work  as  conducted  by  an 
expert  outside.  Here  also  honey  extract- 
ing, the  packing  of  queen  bees  for  trans- 
mission by  post,  the  arrangement  of  the 
nuclei,  and  much  of  the  general  work  of 
the  apiary  is  carried  on.  The  windows  of 
the  manipidating-house  swing  on  their 
centres,  so  that  bees  who  may  find  their 
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way  in  can  be  very  promptly  tunieil  out  by 
reversing  the  sashes. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  taking  up  a 
circlet  of  wire  gauze,  "  is  a  queen  cage. 
In  introducing  a  queen  into  a  hive  w 
place  her  in  a  cage,  which  is  afterwards 
suspended  or  placed  above  two  of  the 
centre  combs  until  the  bees  have  become 
accustomed  to  her;  she  is  then,  liy  an 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  cage, 
allowed  to  pass  down  into  the  hive." 

The  natural  sagacity  of  the  honey-bee 
is  astounding.  If  a  bee-keeper  does  not 
secure  the  proper  ventilation  of  his  hives, 
the  bees,  I  learned,  will  attend  to  the 
matter  themselves,  and  this  is  how  it  is 
done.  Those  told  off  for  the  work  secure 
an  attachment  with  their  feet  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hive  near  the  entrance,  and  imitate 
the  action  of  Hying,  the  very  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  wings  having  precisely  the 
same  effect,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  a  venti- 
lating fan.  With  perhaps  a  score  or  mure 
of  bees  simultaneously  engaged,  and  work- 
ing in  relays,  a  very  satisfactory  result  is 
obtained. 

The  bees  are  able  to  produce  queen 
life  by  constructing  cells  around  freshly 
laid  eggs,  and  in  due  course  supplying  the 
young  larvas  with  a  choice  food  sometimes 
called  "royal  jelly."  this  treatment  pro- 
moting their  growth  and  full  development. 


There  are  thus,  at  times,  in  every  hive 
queen  -  cells,  worker  -  cells,  and  drone- 
cells;  and,  with  Dame  Nature's  assist- 
ance, the  bee-master  is  able  to  create 
artificial  swarms,  give  an  increase  of 
stocks,    and    raise    queens    or    drones    by 
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thcro  is  a  battle  roval  between  them,  con- 
ducted  on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  victor  is  allowed  to  tear 
down  any  unhatched  queen-cell  remaining, 
the  bees  assisting  to  make  the  work  the 
more  complete. 

Most  people  arc  aware  that  the  worker 
bees  give  the  drones,  or  males,  short 
shrift  with  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
latter' s  mission  having  been  then  accom- 
plished, they  are  ruthlessly  massacred  and 
their  bodies  cast  out  of  the  hive.  Before 
this  debacle,  a  colony  may  perhaps  include 
from  seven  hundred  to  two  thousand 
drones.  Should  the  virgin  queen  be  lost 
on  her  honeymoon,  or  if  from  some  other 
reason  the  hive  has  been  deprived  of  its 
queen,  the  drones  are  allowed  to  survive 
the  winter,  but  such  colonies  always  die 
off  in  the  following  spring. 

Mr.  Howard's  workshop  contains  several 
ingenious  forms  of  hives  in  various  stages 
of  preparedness.  One  of  these,  of  which 
an  Illustration  is  given,  is  of  entirely  novel 
construction.  This  hive  has  three  en- 
trances, and  it  being  preferable  to  use 
only  one  of  these  at  a  time  in  one  given 
position,  each  may  be  shut  off  at  will. 
The  opening  is  very  easily  effected  by  a 
rotary  movement,  the  entrance  which  it  is 
desired  to  bring  into  use  being  turned  to 
the  position  of  the  one  it  replaces.  The 
hive  is  specially  designed  to  prevent  th  ' 
bees  from  swarming,  so  far  as  that  is 
possible,  and  must  prove  very  valuable  in 
an  outlying  apiary,  as  well  as  being  most 
useful  in  promoting  honey- gathering  by 
keeping  every  bee  at  work  throughout  the 
season  in  the  old  home. 

1  did  not  neglect  to  taste  my  host's 
delicious  mead,  redolent  of  the  fields  and 
the  clover,  and  of  which  during  the  process 
of  fermentation  the  bees,  if  not  prevented, 
will  drink  well  but  none  too  wisely.  "  The 
parish,"  remarked  Mr.  Howard,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  has  harboured  a  great 
many  drunkards  at  times." 

Very  few  stocks  of  bees  are  sent  abroad 
from  the  apiary.  It  seems  that  the  sea 
voyage  and  the  travelling  generally  has 
such  an  unsettling  influence  upon  them 
that  it  is  not  considered  worth  while  to 
run  the  risk  of  transportation,  especially 


when  a  queen  can  be  sent  quite  easily, 
and  with  just  the  same  effect.  Sometimes 
queens  are  sent  as  far  as  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  with  a  few  attendant  bees,  which 
minister  to  their  wants  during  the  journey 
and  help  to  maintain  a  normal  con- 
dition. Mr.  Howard  naturally  does  a 
large  business  in  the  supply  of  stocks  to 
home  bee-keepers,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  last  October,  received  an  order  for  two 
top  swarms  to  be  delivered  in  April.  And 
that  even  was  not  the  first.  The  reason 
for  such  early  application  is  that  the 
orders  are  executed  strictly  in  rotation, 
and  the  top  or  first  swarms  are  decidedly 
the  best. 

The  secret  of  comparative  immunity 
from  stings,  according  to  Mr.  Howard — 
and  he  should  know — is  skilful  manipu- 
lation. By  clumsiness  arising  from  inex- 
perience, a  novice  will  often  irritate  the 
bees  and  rouse  them  to  such  a  pitch  of 
resentment  that  retaliation  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  hiving  of  a  swarm  is  generally 
accomplished  without  much  difficulty, 
because  the  bees  are  then  gorged  with 
honey  and  have  not  the  inclination  to 
attack.  Prior  to  a  manipulation  they  can 
be  pul  into  this  condition  by  the  injection 
of  smoke  into  the  hive,  which  alarms  them 
and  causes  them  to  fill  their  honey-sacs ; 
but  there  are  always  home-coming  bees  to 
reckon  with,  and  these  often  need  special 
attention  if  stinging  is  to  be  avoided. 
When  at  work  an  expert  is  little  affected 
by  stings ;  still,  Mr.  Howard  always  recom- 
mends, for  the  face  at  least,  the  use  of  the 
veil  with  which  most  bee-keepers  secure 
protection. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  has  won  numerous* 
prizes  for  his  exhibits,  both  honey  and 
appliances,  throughout  the  country,  is  an 
expert  of  the  British  Bee  -  keepers* 
Association  and  lecturer  for  parts  of 
Cambridgeshire,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Hunting- 
donshire, and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  bee-keeping  is  concerned,  he  is  a 
veritable  walking  encyclopaedia,  and  his 
sole  ambition  seems  to  be  to  use  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  his  fellow  crafts- 
men and  the  industry  for  which  he  has 
already  done  so  much. 
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IF  there  is  one  ship  in  alio  British  Navy  Since  the  lime  of  Henry  III.,  war-ships 
that  deserves  more  than  any  other  to  named  after  the  patron  saint  of  Kngland 
have  an  appropriate  figurehead  at  her  have  taken  pan  in  most  of  the  great  sea- 
hows  after  the  manner  of  our  forefathirs,  hat  ties  in  which  the  British  Fleet  lias  been 
that  ship  is  the  cruiser  Sf.  <7..»;^,  which  engaged.  If  it  were  the  custom  to  have 
has  recently  returned  from  the  Cape  of  the  bailie  honours  of  a  ship  emblazoned 
t!ood  Hope  altera  three  years' commission  on  a  shield  or  marked  on  a  Hag  after  the 
marked  by  more  lighting  than  has  fallen  manner  of  regiments,  few  ships  would 
to  any  other   war-ship    in    recent    year*,  have   a    prouder  array    of  famous    lights. 
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When  the  S/.  George  was  delivered  by  her  ornament  ivliich  lias  only  an  ancient  senti- 

builders    to    the   officials   of    Portsmouth  ment  to  justify  its  presence  at  the  bow  of 

Dockyard  sis  years  ago,  at  her  bow  there  even    the   namesake  of  England's  patron 

was  a  beautiful  bronze-gilt  figurehead  of  saint. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon.     When  she  A    great    change    lias    occurred    since 


returned  lo  Engla 
gorgeously  decorat 
]iainted  black.  Su 
the   N'avv  in  those 


;  other  day,  ibis 
id  piece  had  been 
the  iconoclasm  of 
.  when  war-ships 
nmt  king  between 
range,  and  the 
Admiralty  make  no  provision  for  bronze 
gilt  or  paint  wherewith  to  adorn  a  mere 


a   fort     . 


,  )m-< 
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Nelson  in  an  earnest  mood  objected  to  the 
large  amounts  which  were  spent  in  design- 
ing and  decorating  the  elaborate  figure- 
heads that  then  adorned  war-  hips.  In 
those  days  vast  sums  were  spent  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  exterior  of  war-ships; 
and  now  there  is  a  severe  plainness  about 
the  appearance  of  our  modern  lx:Xes  of 
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fighting  machinery,  and  all  the  old  senti- 
ment that  once  hedged  in  a  naval  figure- 
head has  died.  Marryat  records  an  instance 
in  which  a  crew  was  brought  to  submission 
and  imbued  with  a  proper  respect  for  dis- 
cipline and  a  due  appreciation  of  their 
duty  by  the  captain's  threat  to  paint  the 
figurehead  black.  This  fate  has  overtaken 
the  beautifully  moulded  headpiece  of  the 
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cs  which 

St.  Gtowr,  but  none  of  her  officers  or  men 
felt  aggrieved. 

This  incident  fitly  illustrates  the  dis- 
repute into  which  figureheads  have  fallen. 
There  are  a  few  war-ships  that  still  bear 
more  or  less  elaborate  figureheads  at 
their  bows,  but  their  number  is  becoming 
less  every  year,  atul  a  few  years  hence 
even  the  modest  headpieces  that  adorn 
our  vessels  to-day  will  be  regarded  as 
cumbersome  relics  of  the  past.  In  place 
of  the  carvers  that  were  once  attached  to 
every  dockyard  to  produce  figureheads,  we 
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a  fighting-man  still  adorns  the  ironcku 
Warrior,  the  oldest  armoured  vessel  in  th; 
British  Navy — a  link  between  the  old  Nav; 


of  wood  and  sails 
steel  and  steam, 
reply  to  Napoleon 


to  the  abiding 
character  of 
British  shipbuild- 
ing. La  Gfoirv  has 

long  since  dis- 
appeared.     The 


War 
ship, 


training-ship    fin 
boys    at    Querns- 


Third's      eldest 
son:    but,   curi- 
ously enough,  ii. 

to   suggi 

eve  tin; 

t  h  e      1' 

-t   to  tin 
,rigm  .. 

sohrifjiie 

whirl 

and  the  new  Navy  of 
Built    in    1859    as    a 


Bhuk 


carefully  preserved  at  Portsmouth  is  that 
of  H.M.S.  Bclltrnphon,  Napoleon's  prison- 
ship  when  lie  was  taken  to  St.  Helena. 
This  old  wooden  ship  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  the  Navv.  but  the  repre- 
sentation   of    the 


the  black  armour  ,.  _     ...       . .,  „ 

that    he     won-    at  ■*<**-.*-■**- 

the  battle  of  frecy.      The  figurehead  of 

the  Prince  is  preserved  at  Devonport, 
and  is  gorgcous-lv  painted  in  many  colours. 
Being  about  eight  feet  high,  it  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  figureheads  in 
vogue  about  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Another    headpiece  of    interest   which    is 


ad 


■f    this 


warrior-son  of 
Neptune  is  still 
preserved  as  an 
interesting  me- 
morial— we  have 
many — of  a  First 


I.. 


jf    the 


Admiralty  of  the 
end  of  the  last 
century  who 
prided  himself  on 
his  scholarship, 
and  was  never 
happy  when  en- 
gaged in  choosing 
names  for  new 
war-ships  if  he 
had  not  his 
I.empriere  at  his 
elbow. 

Of  all  the  figure- 
heads preserved  at 
the  dockyards 
there  is  none  of 
more  pathetic 
interest    than    the 


f'r; 


of    a 


model  of  a  snake- 
charmer  which 
adorned  the  bow 
of  H.M.S.  Serpent, 
the  wreck  of  which 
;  '•BFr.iKF(oi'Hi>N,"  seven  rears  ago  re- 

k  ■         1    si  n  1  stilted  in  the  loss 

'"'     '      '     """'  of  17.5  lives.       Of 

the  whole  crew  only  three  were  saved,  and 
they  brought  to  Devonport  the  fragment  of 
their  vessel's  figurehead,  which  is  now 
hidden  a  war  amid  fire-engines,  hose,  and 
bicycles  in  a  shed  in  Devonport  Dockyard. 
Thus  do  we  honour  the  memory  of  this 
ill-fated  ship  and  her  gallant  crew  I 
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MEN  WHO  WOULD  BE  KINGS. 


No  Throne  in  Europe  is  without  its  Unsuccessful  Claimant.  An  account  is  here  given  of 
the  various  Exiles  who,  but  for  sonic  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  might  even  now  be  the 
reigning    Monarchs    respectively  of  England,   France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  or  one  of  the 

lesser  European  States. 


IT  is  now  twenty  years  since  "  Lcs  Rois 
en  Exil "  was  issued  to  the  world 
from  the  master  pen  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
that  pen  which  is  now  laid  aside  for  ever. 

Many  have  whiled  away  a  pleasant  hour 
in  the  company  of  its  throneless  heroes, 
or  have  entered  witli  sympathetic  interest 
into  the  sorrowful  musings  of  its  legendary 
Kings  and  Queens.  But  few  have  stopped 
to  think  that  the  mere  change  of  a  name 
and  a  place  would  suffice  to  turn  the  fiction 
into  fact,  and  that  more  than  one  royal 
exile  has  shed  tears  of  bitterness  over 
these  pages  of  his  own  history. 

Through  every  capital,  from  London  to 
St.  Petersburg,  this  little  band  of  dis- 
owned Princes  is  scattered  ;  sonic  living 
in  semi-royal  state,  others  almost  unknown 
in  the  obscurity  of  poverty.  Few  in 
numbers,  but  ever  restless,  uncontent, 
they  carry  on  their  struggle,  working 
always,  now  openly  by  manifesto,  now 
secretly  by  propaganda.  Year  after  year, 
with  anxious  eyes,  they  watch  the  political 
pendulum  and  wait  until  their  time  shall 
come.  Some  have  died  waiting,  and  their 
sons  have  taken  their  place  in  the  watch- 
tower,  whence  thev  scan  the  horizon 
with  eyes  longing  to  see  the  upheaval  of 
kingdoms,  the  fall  of  dynasties.  Now  and 
again  in  critical  times  they  call  on  their 
adherents,  known  or  unknown,  and  king- 
doms are  shaken  to  their  verv  foundations. 

No  throne  in  Europe  is  without  its 
claimant ;  not  even  England,  for  whom  the 
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Jacobites  have  found  a  "rightful  Queen" 
who  might  otherwise  have  escaped  notice. 

The  Duchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Lorraine 
d'Este,  wife  of  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
descends,  in  fact,  direct  from  Charles  I.  to 
the  ninth  generation  by  the  female  line, 
and  thus  obtains  her  so-called  right  of 
inheritance  to  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  Duchess  does  not,  however,  attach 
much  importance  to  the  claims  made  in 
her  behalf,  for  she  was  herself  the  first  to 
ask  of  her  father-in-law,  the  old  Prince 
Regent  of  Bavaria,  that  her  son,  Prince 
Rupert,  might  be  sent  to  England  as  the 
representative  of  his  house  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration. 

The  remarkable  manifestation  of  per- 
sonal affection  for  the  Throne  evoked  by 
the  Jubilee  has  extinguished  for  a  long  time 
to  come  the  hopes  of  the  White  Rose  party, 
and  the  recent  revival  of  Jacobite  enthu- 
siasm has  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 
Prince  Rupert's  reversion  to  the  English 
throne  has  hardly  a  marketable  value  at 
the  present  day  ;  and  as  he  is  the  only 
possible  Pretender,  England  has  little 
cause  for  anxiety. 

But  if  John  Bull  has  no  serious  claimants 
for  his  kingdom,  Jacques  Bonhomme  is  not 
so  fortunate.    He  has  enough  and  to  spare. 

Since  the  tremendous  political  upheaval 
of  the  last  century,  France  has  vaulted, 
as  it  were,  from  regime  to  regime. 
Monarchies,  Empires,  Republics  —  *t\<t 
has    tried    them   viYV,   ax\A   "\*  ^V&kNn?&  \» 
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none.     For  the  last  thirty  years  the  'I 
Republic  has   seemed  to    strike  its 
more  deeply  than  any  of  its  prede 
but  who  fan  be  sure  of  the  political  future 


where  France  is  concerned  ?  The  Revo- 
lution of  1789  seems,  indeed,  to  have  swept 
away  for  ever  its  governmental  stability. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  everybody 
in  France  is  Republican  underthe  Republic. 
The  truth  is  that  there  are  always  Bona- 
partists  and  Royalists,  while  there  are  also 
followers  of  other  claimants  of  whom  the 
world  has  never  heard,  for  La  Belle  France 
is  indeed  the  Promised  I  .and  of  Pretenders. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans— called  by  the 
faithful  "  Le  Roy" — is,  so  to  speak,  the 
official  claimant,  the  extinction  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  having  left 
him  chief  of  that  royal  house. 

This  young  Prince  was  bom  at  Twicken- 
ham (luring  the  exile  which  Napoleon  III. 
imposed  upon  his  family,  and  he  has 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
England.  Altera  youth  full  of  movement, 
he  married,  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
si!!,  an  Archduchess  of  Austria,  ami  now 
lives  either  at  Wood  Norton,  the  Wor- 
cestershire estate   left  him   hv   his  uncle, 


the    Due   d'Aumale,    or   ai 
Twickt-nham.     But  he  ha: 


York    Hoi 


tuch'  of 


life    in  many    lands,   and    his   advc 

have    rendered    him   almost  a    legendary 

person  in  France. 

Nor  may  he  enter  France,  for  the  new 
Law  of  Exile  forbids— 

"  Le  territoire  de  la  Republique  aux 
chefs  des  families  ay  ant  regne  sur  la 
France  et  a  leurs  heritiers  directs  dans 
1'ordre  de  primogeniture." 

But  in  spite  of  this  he  went  boldly  to 
Paris,  to  demand  the  right  of  doing  his 
military  service,  and  the  Royalists  thought 
for  a  moment  that  "  Le  Roy "  would 
mount  the  throne.  But  it  ended  in 
comedy.  Condemned  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, he  was  shut  up  at  Clairvaux 
for  three  months,  until  pardoned  by  the 
Government  and  allowed  to  go  his  way, 
having  gained  by  his  action  nothing 
but  a  new  nickname.  The  Marquis  de 
Rochefort-Lucay,  better  known  as  Henri 
Rochefort  of  I  J  Intransigent,  christened 
him  "Gamelle,"  after  the  canteen  plate 
of  the  French  soldier,  and  the  name  has 
remained. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  will  he  ever 
become  Philippe  VII., Roy  de  France?  No 
one  knows ;  and  if  anyone  should  now  say 
"  No,"  he  does  not  know  the  changing 
country  of  France,  a  country  where  the 
history  of  a  generation  has  depended  even 
upon  so  small  a  thing  as  the  colour  of  a 
flag,  for  it  was  on  this  ground  alone  that 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  refused  the 
Crown  in  1873. 

This  old  Prince,  the  last  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  French  Bourbons,  had  left 
his  Castle  of  Frohsdorf,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  National  Assembly,  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Versailles,  where  the  Assembly 
was  sitting.  The  Assembly  wished  the  flag 
to  be  the  tricolour,  the  Count  said  it  must 
he  the  white  flag  of  his  fathers.  The 
Assembly  insisted,  and  the  Prince  pre- 
ferred to  take  again  the  way  of  exile  rather 
than  to  abandon  the  flag  of  St,  Louis. 

Upon  such  a  trifle  depended  a  dvnastv. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  would  not  have 
to  make  this  refusal,  for  his  great-grand- 
father, Louis  Philippe  L,  expressly  adopted 
the  tricolour  when,  in  1830.  he  founded 
the  younger  dynasty,  to-day  the  only  one, 
of  the  Bourbons. 
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The  Duke  is  no  dilettante  pretender, 
but  a  serious  claimant  with  whom  France 
may  one  day  have  to  reckon.  His  words 
on  the  occasion  of  his  father's  death  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  of  his  earnestness.  It 
was  in  Stowe  House,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  Curate  de  Paris,  that  he 
unburdened  his  heart — 

"Mon  pauvre  pere  mcurt  dans  1'exil  et 
de  1'exil.  C'est  1'exil  <]tii  l'a  tue.  Tout, 
tout,  tout  plutot  que  1'exil,  rinactiun  et 
1'impossibilite  cie  servir  son  pays." 

And  when  the  Due  d'Aumalts  sought 
paternally  to  calm  his  grief  he  uttered 
these  historic  words — 

meftrai  <asser  la  tttt  /»> 


jc  me  ferai  , 
laimr  chassa 


■  plul 


[n; 


</U,- 


Thrc 


i  hav. 


uttered    these    words.       The    1 

can  show  whether  lie  will  have 

losing  his  head  or— g; 

The  law  which  cxil, 


position  of  chief  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
France.  The  Prince  is  not,  however,  chief 
of  the  house  of  Bonaparte,  for  there  exists 
at  Rome  an  elder  branch,  issue  of  I.ucien, 
the  independent  brother  whom  the  proud 
Napoleon  I.  could  never  bring  to  obedi- 
ence, and  whom  he  punished  by  excluding 
from  all  rights  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

I'rince  Victor  Bonaparte,  who  signs 
boldly  "  Napoleon,"  is  a  young  man  ol 
thirty-live,  who  passes  his  exile  agreeably 
in  his  charming  home  in  the  Avenue 
ed  Louise  at  Brussels.  He  has  the  most 
remarkable  resemblance  to  Ins  great  uncle. 
/<■  "  le  petit  i.iporal."  when  he  was  young, 
e;  and  is  ven  proud  or  it.  Devoted  to  Sfmrt, 
_t,  and  received  at  the  (.Hurts  of  Brussels 
me  and  of  Ins  uncle.  King  Humbert,  he  live* 
quietly  upon  the  allowance  which  he 
he  receives  from  the  ex-Kinpress  F.ugenie, 
lie  having  the  good  fortune  to  possess  ir. 
of      M.  Blanc,  the  pe;irl  ol  pr 


,i...; 


trl.-; 


Imperial   in  the  Zulu   War  of 
that  of    his    fath.-r    in    t8f 


the      ll.ir 


ompetenl  of  politic. 

The  I'ri 


Lego, 


bachelor,  and  has  the; 


nay. 


,  taste  foi 


ed  life. 


settle  Ronapartist  claimant  would 
only  brother.  I'rince  Louis,  ai 
.  ..li.iu  I  ..!  the  •'  Lanciers  ile 
,ii  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
great  friend  of  ihe  Czar  Nicholas,  proving 
■  nice  again  «hai  great  changes  time 
brings.  A  Napoleon  an  officer  of  the 
Russian  army  ninety  years  after  the  retreat 

I'rince  I.OUis,  who  :•■  a  bachelor  of 
ibirtv-lhrec,  would  not  be  sorry  to  mam 
aCr'aud  Duchc-s  of  Russia! 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  chances  of  success 


of 


lapartisi 

iprobable  at  the  pn 


I  r. 


still  a  painful   i 


to    wholll 

■v.     Hut  st 


I  I  .i 


...„ 


lionapartisis,  under  the 
direction  of  th<-  young  I'rince  of  Wagram. 
is  working  a«ay  tor  the  return  of 
"  I'F.mpcreur,"  while  the  "  League  of  the 
White  Carnation"  Millet  Blanc)  carries 
mi  in  many  a  salmi  a  persistent  propa- 
ganda for  "  I.e  Roy." 

These  are  the  chief  French  claimants, 
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each  having  considerable  possibilities  of 
success  if  circumstances  should  upset  the 
Third  Republic.  But  besides  these  well- 
known  names  there  are  others  of  some 
interest  having  a  certain  number  of 
devoted   and    intelligent   partisans 

First  in  the  list  comes  Don  Carlos,  Duke 
of  Madrid,  chief  of  all  the  Bourbons,  who, 
claiming  tile  crown  of  Spain  by  the  Salic 
Law,  could  also,  in  virtue  of  the  same 
rights,  claim  that  of  France.  The  death  of 
the  Comic  de  Chambord  left  him  chief  of 
his  house,  and  there  are  even  now  in 
Franecohl  Royalist:, 


The  truth  of  the  matter  has  never  been 
fully  brought  to  light.  Many  are  the 
arguments  fur  and  against,  but  one  thing 
only  is  certain,  that  there  is  much  that  is 
passing  strange  in  the  tangled  history  of 
the  Naundorffs.  Most  significant  of  all  is 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  Naundorffs, 
without  exception,  bear  the  most  striking 
likeness  to  the  Bourbons,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  <n  passant  that  they  succeeded  in 
converting  the  late  Academician,  Jules 
Favrc,  the  greatest  Republican  lawyer 
of  his  day,  to  the  firmest  belief  in  the 
truth  of  their  claim. 
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The  best  known  is  the  good  Dutchman 

Don    Francisco    de     Bourbon,    issued    a 

of  Teteringen,  who  signs 

•  Charles  Louis 

manifesto  to  the  French  nation  in  February 

de  Bourbon,  Due  de  Normandie,"  and  who 

■  8<)4,    informing   them   that   he  took  the 

calls  himself  the  son  of  I 

mis  XVII.,  the 

title  of  Duke  of  Anjiui  and  that  he  claimed 

poor  child  of  Louis  XVI., 

ho  died  at  the 

the  throne  of  France,  which  was,  however, 

Temple  in    1795.     The  p; 

rtisans  of  this 

hardly  going  begging. 

chimant,  whom  others  call 

simply  "Xaun- 

Continuing     bis     innocent     pleasantry, 

dorff,"  make  up  in  ea rues 

ness  what  they 

Francisco  de  Bourbon  recently  brought  an 

lack  in  numbers. 

extravagant  action 

in   the  Paris  courts  to 
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prevent  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  bearing 
the  arms  of  France,  •*  d'azur,  a  trois 
fleurs  de  lis  d'or."  The  tribunal  politely 
sent  him  about  his  business,  but  the 
spectacle  of  a  morganatic  Bourbon  calling 
on  the  Republic  to  protect  him  amused 
Paris  for  many  days. 

Last  in  the  list  of  curiosities  comes  a 
certain  Count  of  Molen,  who  two  years 
ago  went  to  Brussels  to  try  to  interest 
King  Leopold  in  his  cause.  Under  the 
title  of  Prince  Roger  of  Bourbon,  he 
announced  himself  as  the  "legitimate" 
chief  of  all  the  house  of  Bourbon  ! 

But  it  is  necessary  to  stop  here,  unless 
one  is  to  cite  the  descendants  of  all  the 
false  Louis  the  Seventeenths,  who  are 
numerous  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
the  so-called  sons  of  Napoleon  I.  and 
III.,  a  veritable  army  forsooth,  all  wishing 
to  bring  happiness  to  Jacques  Bonhomme 
by  ruling  him. 


* 


■a- 
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Spain,  the  classic  land  of  f>r»nuncia- 
mienios,  has  only  one  serious  Pretender, 
but  one  whose  family  lias  given  her  more 
serious  difficulties  than  has  been  the  case 
in  all  the  other  countries  put  together. 

For  the  war  which  the  late  Don  Carlos 
waged  in  his  struggle  for  the  throne  in 
1833  has  been  the  most  sanguinary  civil 
war  of  modern  times.  Its  cause  was  the 
abrogation  of  the  Salic  Law  of  the  Franks, 
which  Philip  V.  had  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  which  the  old  King  Ferdinand  revoked 
in  order  to  leave  the  throne  to  his  daughter 
Isabella,  instead  of  to  his  younger  brother 
Don  Carlos,  grandfather  of  the  present 
Prince  of  that  name. 

Immediately  on  his  brother's  death  the 
infant  Don  Carlos  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Spain,  under  the  title  of  Charles  VI.  But 
the  widow  of  Ferdinand  rallied  her  fol- 
lowers to  her  side,  and  finished  in  triumph 
by  keeping  the  throne  for  her  three-year- 
old  daughter. 

Peace  was  at  length  obtained,  but  dis- 
content lay  hidden  only  to  rise  again  when 
the  Duke  of  Madrid  profited  by  the  fall  of 
Isabella  II.  and  the  troubled  events  of 
1868  to  call  upon  his  numerous  partisans 
in  the  Northern  provinces  to  recommence 
the    ghastly     Carlist    War     against    the 


Republic  which  had  been  proclaimed  at 
Madrid.  For  many  months  a  war  that  is 
still  remembered  by  its  excesses  devastated 
Spain,  but  at  last  Don  Carlos  was  beaten, 
and,  driven  even  out  of  France,  finally 
sought  refuge  in  Venice,  where  he  still  lives 
in  the  Loredan  Palace. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  Don's 
chances  of  recovering  his  lost  throne. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  admirable  regency  of 
the  mother  of  the  young  King  Alfonso, 
Queen  Christina,  has  strengthened  the 
hold  of  the  present  dynasty  upon  the 
uncertain  basis  of  Spanish  loyalty. 
Accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  the 
more  than  light  morals  of  Isabella  II.  and 
her  mother,  the  Spaniards  were  at  first 
surprised  at  the  high  virtues  of  the  second 
wife  of  the  late  King,  but  in  the  twelve 
vears  of  her  regency  she  has  undoubtedly 
gained  the  respect  of  all  Spaniards,  with- 
out distinction  of  party. 

But  if  the  young  King  should  die  there 
would  assuredly  be  another  revolution, 
and  probably,  in  any  case,  we  shall  see 
another  Carlist  War.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  of  clouds  on  the  political  horizon. 
A  spirit  of  unrest  is  rampant  throughout 
Spain,  and  week  after  week  rumours  an? 
heard  of  shiploads  of  arms  being  landed 
at  unfrequented  bays  on  the  northern  coast. 
All  Spain  is  surging  with  discontent  at 
the  reverses  in  Cuba,  and  the  awful  drain 
on  the  country's  resources  which  the  con- 
duct  of  the  war  has  entailed,  and  it  may 
be  that  Don  Carlos  thinks  the  time  ripe 
for  a  final  throw.  Probably  lack  of  funds 
constitutes  the  only  hindrance. 

But  the  struggle,  \vhene\er  it  comes, 
will  be  indevd  desperate,  for  the  Carlist 
method  of  a  harassing  guerilla  warfare  is 
difficult  to  combat  and  always  sanguinary, 
and  the  people  in  the  north,  where  lies  the 
chief  stronghold  of  Carlism,  are  enthu- 
siasts to  the  last  degree. 

There  would  be  yet  another  Spanish 
claimant  if  the  Duke  Fmmanuel  of  Aosta, 
nephew  of  the  King  of  Italy,  had  not 
received  the  excellent  princely  education 
which  he  has.  For  his  father,  the  late 
Duke  Amadeus,  had  been  King  of  Spain 
from  1870  to  1873.  King  Amadeus  I.  was 
a   man     of    exemplary    honesty,    and   V\^ 
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hastened  to  abdicate  when   he  perceived 

the  impossibility  of  governing  the  people 

who  had  offered  him  the  crown.     The  son 

takes  after  his  father,  and  has  shown  the 

best  good   sense  in  refusing  to  listen  or 

even  to  receive  the  adventurers  who  came 

to  ask  him  to  plunge  Spain  into  another 

bloody  civil  war.     His  brothers,  the  Count 

of  Turin  and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  think 

like  him,  and  one  can  safely  say  that  there 

will  not  soon  be  a  Prince  of  Savoy  claiming 

the  Spanish  throne. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  has  also 

its  comical  Pretenders — the   adventurers, 

or  perhaps  lunatics,  who  call  themselves 

sons  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabella  or  of  the 

late    King   Alfonso.      One    such    is    the 

Spaniard  Manuel  Silva,  who  until  recently 

lived    in    a    modest    furnished    room   in 

Millman  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 

who   told   a  most   extravagant   tale   to  a 

London     journalist     some    months    ago, 

representing  himself  as  the  first  child  of 

the  Queen  Isabella.      He   styles   himself 

'•  Don   Delia   Paz,"   this    noble    hidalgo, 

who,  amongst  other  qualifications  for  the 

Spanish    throne,    has    a    strong    Scotch 

accent ! 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  similar  abolition  of  the  Salic  Law 
provoked  in  Portugal  a  like  struggle  for 
the  throne  several  years  before  the  first 
Spanish  Carlist  War. 

The  old  King,  Dom  Pedro  IV.,  wished 
to  leave  the  throne  of  Portugal  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  Dona  Maria  da  ( Gloria, 
when  he  left  that  of  Brazil  to  his  only 
son  Dom  Pedro,  the  poor  Emperor  who 
died  a  few  vears  since  at  a  Paris  hotel. 
Dom  Miguel  had  been  named  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Dona  Maria,  but 
on  his  brother's  death,  he  proclaimed  him- 
self King,  and  Portugal  was  given  up  to  a 
six  years'  war  between  the  partisans  of  the 
uncle  and  those  of  the  niece. 

At  length  the  uncle  was  beaten  and 
chased  out  of  Portugal,  him  and  his,  for 
t-ver. 

The  only  son  of  Dom  Miguel,  who 
Dears  his  father's  name,  is  at  present 
settled  in  Austria.  He  is  the  sole  Portu- 
guese Pretender,  a  pretender  caring  little 
and  unlikelv  to  dare  the  tremendous  stroke 


\ 


of  reconquering  the  crown  from  the  branch 
of  Saxc-Coburg  and  Gotha  which  reigns 
at  Lisbon. 

His  first  cousin,  the  late  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  Dom  Pedro,  lost  his  crown  on  the 
memorable  Sept.  15,  1889,  without  striking 
a  blow  to  oppose  the  sudden  revolution 
which  chased  him  from  his  palace  one 
night  when  he  little  expected  it,  for  he 
had  occupied  himself  rather  with  science 
than  with  the  government  of  his  vast 
empire. 

The  exiled  Emperor  came  to  finish  his 
days  in  Paris,  the  town  which  he  loved 
always,  leaving  his  daughter.  Princess 
Isabella,  wife  of  the  Comte  d'Eu,  Prince 
of  Orleans,  heiress  to  the  Brazilian 
throne. 

The  new  Republicans  have  disillusioned 
plenty  of  Brazilians,  and  the  party  of 
the  Imperialists  who  fought  so  long 
against  the  dictator,  Da  Fonseca,  has  not 
abandoned  all  hope  of  the  return  of  their 
Empress.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  organising 
itself,  and  this  chapter  of  contemporary 
history  is  not  yet  closed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Comtesse  d'Eu  lives  at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine,  retired  from  the  world, 
only  coming  to  Paris  to  visit  the  members 
of  her  family,  or  to  superintend  the 
numerous  works  of  benevolence  which  she 
has  in  hand.  The  eldest  of  her  three  sons, 
Dom  Pedro  d'Alcantara,  having  brilliantly 
finished  his  three  years  of  study  at  the 
Austrian  Military  Academy  of  Wiener 
Neustadt,  has  for  the  past  year  been  a 
Lieutenant  of  Uhlans  in  garrison  in 
Galicia.  Will  he  one  day  be  Dom  Pedro 
the  Third  ? 

Whatever  chance  there  may  be  of 
regaining  the  lost  throne,  certain  it  is  that 
the  Comtesse  d'Eu  will  undertake  no  crusade 
on  her  own  behalf.  Disgusted  as  well  as 
disheartened  by  the  continually  shifting 
politics  of  Brazil,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
she  would  only  accept  the  throne  if  invited 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

#  #  #  * 

In  founding  Italian  unity,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  Victor  Emmanuel  created  for 
his  country  a  number  of  Pretenders  who 
have  now  no  longer  any  chance  of  recover- 
ing their  lost  thrones. 
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Garibaldi  swept  away  from  the  throne  of 
the  'Two  Sicilies  the  young  King  Francois, 
and  added  him  to  the  list  of  those  unfor- 
tunate sovereigns  who  drift  from  hotel  to 
hotel,  isolated  and  ignored,  to  settle  finally 
in  Paris  or  some  other  great  metropolis. 
After  a  lamentable  existence  the  de- 
throned Francois  died  in  poverty  two  years 
ago,  leaving  no  children  to  take  up  his 
hopeless  cause. 

His  brother,  the  Count  of  Cascrta,  has 
accordingly  notified  to  the  foreign  Courts 
his  succession  to  the  chimerical   title  of 
claimant      to     the 
throne  of  Naples. 

Another  Italian, 
the  ex- Duke  Robert 
of  Parma,  who  was 
dispossessed  of  his 
estates  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  after  the 

father,  Charles  III., 

lives  quietly  in  his 
Castle  of  Wartejrg 
in  the  midst  of  his 
fourteen  children. 
II  persuadei 


The  fifth  sovereign  dispossessed  by  the 
celebrated  trio,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour, 
Garibaldi,  was  sovereign  for  ten  years 
after  the  four  who  preceded  him,  and  his 
deposition  was,  without  doubt,  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  task  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Italian  reformers.  That  was  the 
annexation  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

One  can  recall  the  fuss  which  the  old 
Pope  Pio  Nono  made  when  they  took 
away  from  him  his  pontifical  estates, 
He    hurled     anathema     after     anathema, 


■   fin 


-   lost. 


Vic 


Emmanuel, 


Four  days  after 
'  the  fall  of  the 
latter,  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  ol 

Tuscany,  who   had  ._    .  

only  ruled  for  a  few 

months,    was    also  ""N    '  AK,"S-    '"  KB    "K 

dethroned,     and  '■""" "  '';"'f"''^',',*  ''■'  "",""""' 

thereupon  departed,  bag  and  baggage,  m  the  p<» 

Austria,  where    his    position    of    member  and    tl 

of  the    House  of  Lorraine  furnished  him  brough 

with  a  comfortable    retreat,    ready  made.  hetwee 

There,   like  his   contemporary  of    Parma,  be  cor 

he  passes  a  quietly  domesticated  existence,  The   1 1 

more    occupied    with    his    nine    children  and  inl 

than  with  useless    intrigues   to  reconquer  soverei 

Tuscany.  See,  p; 

The   other   branch    of    the    House    of  the  utn 

Lorraine,  which  reigned  at  Modcna,  and  obtain, 

which  lost  its  duchy  on  the  same  day  as  Cathol 

Robert   of    Parma,    was   extinguished    in  as  a  si 
1875  with  the  ex-Duke  Francois,  who  died 
childless. 


aid  all  the  Catholic 

Europe,  but  to 
no  purpose.  The 
King  of  Italy  in- 
stalled himself  at 
the  Quirinal,  on  the 
other  side  of  the 
town,  and  left  the 
poor  old  Pope  to 
continue  his  vain 
,,rolcst„.  The 
present  Pope,  con- 
tinuing the  policy 
of  his  predecessor, 
has   not  ceased    to 


n  Catholi 

sidered  a 


N.-arlv      thirty 
years  have  passed  ; 

question,    which   nearly 

l    fearful     European    war 

s   and    Protestants,    mav 

resolved    by   the   facts. 

;se  of  Savov  is  at  the  Quirinal, 

ds  to  stav  there.    Several  Catholic 

s,    out   of  respect   for    the    Holy 

risks  to  his  Holiness,  but  that  is 

A  recognition  he  has  been  able  to 

he  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  as  the 

are  pleased  to  call  him,  is  treated 

sovereign  at  Rome.     His  person  is 

'lable,  ambassadors  are  accredited  to 

and    if  he   docs   not   %<i   wS.,  '■*■  "«> 
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because  he  will  not.  A  prisoner  pour  rire 
in  a  marvellous  palace  constituting  a 
veritable  treasure-city,  the  envy  of  the 
civilised  world. 

*  a  *  * 

The  unification  of  Germany  by  Bismarck, 
Moltke,  and  William  I.,  was  only  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  a  number  of 
disinherited  Princes. 

The  annexation  of  Holstein,  Hanover, 
Nassau,  and  Hesse,  in  1866,  created  a 
batch  of  irreconcilable  claimants.  The  old 
King  of  Hanover,  grandson  of  George  III. 
of  Great  Britain,  dying  at  Paris  in  1878, 
left  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  crown  of  Hanover 
and  the  Dukedom  of  Brunswick-Luneburg, 
and  chief  of  the  whole  race  of  d'Este- 
Guelphs,  which  has  given  England  five 
Kings  and  one  Queen. 

The  Duke  married  the  sister  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  Russia. 

It  is  related  of  these  three  Princesses, 
now  so  well  known,  that  when  their  father 
was  only  the  poor  Prince  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  -  Sonderburg  -  Glucksburg,  they 
were  walking  one  day,  quietly  dressed, 
near  Copenhagen.  They  met  an  old  gipsy 
who,  not  knowing  them,  asked  alms. 
Having  given  her  some  money,  the  sisters 
were  continuing  their  walk,  when  the  old 
woman  asked  to  see  their  hands,  and  they 
laughingly  consented.  For  a  long  time 
the  gipsy  studied  the  palms  of  the  little 
hands  extended  to  her.  Then  she  looked 
up  and  said  impressively,  44  All  three  of 
yo'i  will  be  Queens." 

The  Princesses  went  on  their  wav 
laughing  good-naturedly.  If  the  old 
Bohemian's  words  are  not  vet  entirelv 
verified,  thev  wen*  verv  near  the  truth. 

The  happiest  of  the  unfortunate  Princes 
dispossessed  by  the  Iron  Chancellor  is 
unquestionably  the  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg. If  he  lost  his  Duchv  of  Nassau  in 
1  Sm>.  he  inherited  in  1 8qo  the  ( irand  Duchv 
of  Luxemburg.  None  the  less,  he  persists 
in  claiming  his  right  to  keep  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Nassau.  His  eighty  years  make 
him  by  age  the  dean  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns  ot  the  entire  world.  In  the 
sjven  years  of   his  rule    he    has    alreadv 


done  much  to  improve  and  embellish  his 
charming  capital  of  Luxemburg,  so  much 
neglected  by  his  predecessors.  The 
Luxemburgers  are  delighted  to  have  at  last 
a  sovereign  all  to  themselves.  They  are 
a  little  people,  very  jealous  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  they  like  their  Grand 
Duke  none  the  less  for  his  little  sympathy 
for  the  Hohenzollern. 

As  for  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  has 
lost  all  hope  of  recovering  his  estates, 
and  consoles  himself  with  the  little  atten- 
tions bestowed  on  him  by  the  Court  of 
Berlin. 

The  third  victim,  King  Christian  of 
Denmark,  the  half  of  whose  estates  i*»ere 
confiscated,  has  taken  up  an  expectant 
attitude.  During  his  reign  the  Court  of 
Copenhagen  has  become  absolutely  anti- 
German.  The  marriages  which  his  children 
have  contracted  prove  sufficiently  that 
though  Denmark  is  a  little  kingdom,  its 
influence  in  the  Concert  of  Europe  is 
almost  preponderant.  In  fact,  Queen 
Louise  of  Denmark  has  been  aptly  called 
the  grandmother  of  Europe. 

#  #  *  * 

The  little  Balkan  States,  the  last  formed 
in  Europe,  have  also  their  exiled  rulers, 
perhaps  more  restless  than  those  of  the 
great  kingdoms,  and  certainly  more 
dangerous,  for  a  revolution  in  the  Balkans 
would  kindle  a  general  conflagration  of 
Europe. 

The  young  King  of  Servia,  to  whom  his 
father,  the  too  well-known  King  Milan, 
eagerly  ceded  the  crown  when  the  situation 
was  most  critical,  must  count  as  a  Prince 
ready  to  take  any  step  to  keep  the  throne 
which  his  great-grandfather  founded. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Alexis 
Karageorgevitch  is  the  chief  of  the  House 
of  Cserni,  founded  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century  by  the  celebrated  Kara 
George  (George  the  Black),  a  simple 
peasant  who  liberated  the  Servians  from 
the  yoke  of  Turkey  and  gave  them  the 
independence  of  which  they  are  so 
proud. 

Servian  historv.  indeed,  resembles  a  fairv 
tale.  After  having  reigned  for  thirteen 
vears  over  the  country  which  he  had  freed, 
Kara  George  was  assassinated  by  "a  keeper 
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of  pigs,"  one  Milosch  Obrunovitch,  who 
proclaimed  himself  Prince  of  Servia,  and 
kept  the  throne  for  twenty-two  years.  It 
is  this  Milosch  who  founded  the  Obreno- 
vitch  dynasty,  which  still  reigns  in  Servia, 
while  the  Karageorgevitch  live  in  exile. 

The  exiled  Prince  Alexis  is  thirty  years 
old,  and  lives  a  bachelor  life,  it  need 
hardly  he  said,  in  Paris.  His  only  brother, 
Prince  Bojidar,  the  great  friend  of  Pierre 
I.oti,  undertook  last 

year    the     exciting 

adventure  of  a 
secret  journey  in 
Servia,  to  keep  alive 
the  Heal  of  the 
partisans  of  his 
House.  The  present 
King  Alexander  will 
have  plenty  to  do 
to  consolidate  tin 
throne  which  the 
meddling  of  his 
shady     father     has 

Prince  Alexis,  how- 
ever, Still  keeps  up 
his  hope  of  relum- 
ing. He  said,  some 
three  years  ago- 
"Xot  onlv  do  I 


happy  position  of  having  no  important  rival 
to  his  throne.  Alexander  of  Battenberg, 
who  died  four  years  ago,  has  certainly  left 
a  son,  Arsene,  fount  of  Harlenau  ;  but 
as  he  is  hardly  eight  years  old,  and 
takes  after  his  mother,  Jeanne  Loisinger, 
he  hardly  counts  as  a  political  power. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  when  he  arrives 
at  man's  age  he  mav  pose  as  a  com- 
petitor with    the  young  Prince  Boris. 

But  all  this  is  far 
_  _  -,  away  and  in  the 
]  East,  and  the 
whole  pack  of  cards 
of  Eastern  politics 
will  probably  be 
reshuffled  in  twenty 
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THE    ABDUCTION    OF    PRINCE    WILLIAM    HENRY. 

AN    ADVENTURE    OF    GENERAL     WASHINGTON, 
RELATED    IN    THE    MEMOIRS     OF    FAIRFAX    MIDDLETON, 

AND     HERE    SET    FORTH    BY    CLINTON     ROSS. 


I  SAW  the  other  day,  driven  rapidly 
along  the  village  street  at  Windsor, 
the  present  King  of  England,  William  IV., 
a  handsome,  red-faced  gentleman  of  the 
Hanoverian  House.  1  have  seen  in  my  day, 
which  has  included  much  active  service 
for  my  country,  three  Kings  of  this  House — 
George  III.,  whom  we  fought,  and 
George  IV.,  "  the  first  gentleman  of 
Europe "  ;  and  now,  in  my  old  age,  his 
present  Majesty.  Seeing  him  in  his 
coach  with  the  bewigged,  puffing  postil- 
lions, and  the  Windsor  folk  bending  at 
right  and  left,  I  was  reminded  of  how,  in 
1782,  after  Lord  Cornwallis's  defeat,  he 
was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  a  midshipman  with 
Admiral  Digby,  sent  over  among  us  because 
the  King,  his  father,  fondly  hoped  that  the 
presence  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal 
might  regain  him  some  of  the  Americans' 
lost  loyalty.  Everybody  knows  what  really 
happened,  and  how  Colonel  Matthias 
Ogden,  of  the  Jersey  line,  proposed  at 
Morristown,  March  28,  1782,  the  plan  to 
cross  the  river  in  whale-boats  on  some 
darkish,  rainy  night,  to  capture  his  Royal 
Highness  and  the  Admiral,  who  wen* 
lodged  together  in  a  house  in  Hanover 
Square.  Tin*  plan  pleased  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, just  then  flushed  with 
the  great  success  at  York  Town  and  the 
certainty  of  complete  victory.  His  Excel- 
lency warned  Colonel  Ogden  of  the 
necessity  of  the  utmost  discretion  and  of 
due  respect  for  the  neutral  ground  from 
Newark  to  Rahway  and  four  miles  back.  1 
have  before  me  now  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  Ogden :  "The  spirit  of  enterprise, 
so  conspicuous  in  your  plan  for  surprising 


in  their  quarters  and  bringing  off  Prince 
William  Henry  and  Admiral  Digby,  merits 
applause." 

Never  was  attempt  more  daring  than 
Ogden's,  with  his  captain,  subaltern,  three 
sergeants,  and  thirty-six  men.  The  hazard 
of  it  appealed  to  our  General,  who  himself 
had  dared  and  won  so  much  against  the 
greatest  odds.  In  my  memory  I  contrast 
him  with  these  Hanoverian  Princes,  who 
arc  not  English  at  all  —  the  Virginian 
gentleman,  this  First  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  American  armies,  the  greatest 
Anglo-Saxon.  For  we,  after  all,  British 
and  American,  are  at  this  date  still  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  it  seems  to  me,  the  three 
greatest  Englishmen  that  ever  lived  were 
Harry  the  Fifth,  who  won  Agincourt,  and 
Cromwell,  who,  too,  made  English  arms 
feared  throughout  Christendom,  and  Wash- 
ington, of  Mount  Vernon,  who  did  a 
greater  thing  than  the  others,  in  that  he 
made  English  arms  feared  by  Englishmen 
themselves. 

But  this  attempt  on  the  little  English 
Prince  failed.  The  historians  say  the 
matter  was  noised.  The  real  circum- 
stances are  left  for  me  to  relate  now  for 
the  first  time. 

About  April  28,  as  I  remember,  the 
General  wrote  Colonel  Ogden  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  Sir  Henry  had  doubled 
the  guards  about  the  house  in  Hanover 
Square,  "  a  circumstance  I  thought  it 
proper  for  you  to  be  apprised  of." 

The  third  night  after,  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  General  was  seated  before  his  fire,  for 
it  was  coldish  still,  in  the  house  at  New- 
burgh.     It  was   the   end   of  a   long  and 
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tiresome  day's  work,  filled  with  per- 
plexities ;  for  he  never  had  more  than 
during  these  days  of  the  beginning  of 
peace.  The  last  visitor  had  gone,  he 
thought,  and  he  was  still  at  his  desk, 
examining  some  private  papers  relating 
to  a  boundary-line  of  one  of  his  Virginian 
properties,  when  an  orderly  entered  apolo- 
getically. 

"  A  visitor,  your  Excellency." 

"At  this  hour?"  said  he  wearily  "I 
told  you " 

"  But  vou  left  instructions  that  anvone 
from  Colonel  Ogden  should  be  admitted. " 

"  Colonel  Ogden  ? "  he  questioned, 
turninir  about. 

"  This  is  very  peculiar,  your  Excellency, 
a  young  woman " 

"  What  kind  of  a  young  woman  ?  " 

"  A  country  girl." 

"  From  Colonel  Ogden  ?  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  She  has  the  password,  and  says  she  is 
from  him." 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment  before 
ordering  that  this  messenger  be  admitted. 

A  girl,  perhaps  of  nineteen,  roughly 
dressed,  undeniably  pretty,  entered  curt- 
seying, as  if  abashed.  Her  blue*  eyes 
avoided  his  face. 

14  If  I  might  see  you  alone,  your 
Excellency." 

44  Go  outside,  and  close  the  door, 
Judson." 

The  man  obeved. 

"Well?" 

She  took  a  letter  from  her  bosom. 

"From  Colonel  Ogden,  your  Excel- 
lency." 

44  And  who  are  vou  ?  " 

44  Tom  Sullivan's  daughter,  of  the  Black 
Horse,  on  the  Southern  Road." 

He  tore  it  open — 

44  Your  Excellency — 1  must  see  vou 
to-night  at  the  Black  Horse.  I  do  not 
dare  to  conn-  to  Newburgh,  because  spies 
might  watch  me  there.  As  you  say,  they 
have  word  of  the  matter.  Yet  I  have 
hopes  of  carrying  it  out.  1  wish  to  make 
my  trial  just  before  dawn,  day  after  to- 
morrow, when  all  is  stillest,  should  the 
weather  be  favourable.  Fir*t,  I  must  see 
your  Excellency  personally.  It's  neces- 
sary.     I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  know  I  am 


not  in  Jersey.  Hence  the  request  for  you 
to  ride  over  to  the  Black  Horse.  I  think 
I  can  carry  it  out  yet,  but  I  must  talk  with 
your  Excellency  about  that  which  can't 
be  written  about.  The  girl  is  the  only 
messenger  I  can  find  here." 

"  Strange,"  said  the  General.  "I  can't 
make  it  out." 

He  turned  to  the  girl,  who  still  stood, 
her  eyes  cast  down  as  if  shamefaced.  "  It's 
Colonel  Ogden's  hand." 

44 1  saw  him  write  it,  your  Honour." 

44  But  your  father's  tavern  is  no  more 
than  ten  miles  from  Newburgh.  If  Colonel 
Ogden  is  so  near  why  doesn't  he  come 
here  himself  ?  " 

Colonel  Ogden  had  implied  the  reason, 
but  still  the  General  wished  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  question. 

She  looked  at  him  without  moving  a 
muscle. 

44 1  don't  know,  Sir.  He  gave  my  father 
twenty-five  dollars  to  carry  the  message." 

44  But  your  father?" 

44  Has  the  rheumatism,  your  Honour, 
and  had  only  me  to  send." 

44  Weren't' you  afraid?" 

44  I  know  the  country.  Colonel  Ogden 
gave  me  the  password." 

The  General  watched  her  attentively  to 
see  her  flinch,  but  her  face  was  non- 
committal. And  then  he  began  to  con- 
sider the  letter  word  for  word.  Certainly 
it  was  Colonel  Ogden's  hand,  written  as 
if  hastily.  Knowing  Ogden  well,  he  knew 
that  he,  no  more  than  Washington  him- 
self, was  willing  to  give  up  an  undertaking 
even  when  the  chances  were  much  against 
him.  The  times  had  fallen  inactive,  and 
why  should  not  he  now  take  the  adventure 
that  offered  ?  And  was  he  not  bound  to 
Colonel  Ogden,  whose  undertaking  he  had 
encouraged  ? 

"Judson,"  he  called. 

44  Your  Excellency,"  said  the  orderly  at 
the  door. 

44  Have  ready  my  horse,  and  Captain 
Brinton  and  three  troopers.  I  am  going 
a  bit  into  the  country." 

44  Your  Excellency  ?  " 

44  There  are  no  instructions.  I  shall 
return  here  in — let  me  see,  it's  ten-thirty 
now — say  two-thirty.      No  information  is 
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to    be   given.       Captain    Brinton    simply 
is  to  be  in  readiness  as  ordered." 

As  Judson's  steps  grew  less  distinct  in 
the  hall,  he  faced  the  messenger  again 
suspiciously.  Was  this  an  ambush  ?  Per- 
haps. And  then  he  looked  at  the  writing 
again — certainly  Ogden's  hand. 

44  You  rode  ?  " 

44  On  an  old  marc  of  my  father's." 

44  It's  below  ?  " 

44  Yes." 

44  You  may  go.     I  '11  join  you." 

Captain  Brinton  looked  at  the  girl,  now 
on  her  horse,  and  at  the  General,  as  he 
stood  revealed  in  the  light  from  the  opened 
door. 

44  No  questions,  Captain,"  explained  the 
General.     44  Into  the  saddle." 

Judson,  the  orderly,  watched  until  the 
darkness  swallowed  them  up. 

44  I  heard  the  wench  say  the  Black 
Horse,"  he  muttered.  He  hesitated,  and 
then  turned  to  deliver  an  order  to  Major 
Seagrove,  the  General's  aide. 
.  As  they  swung  along  the  country  roads, 
in  places  almost  impassable  at  that  period, 
the  General  mused  of  manv  other  dark 
nights,  of  Long  Island  and  defeat,  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton  and  victory,  of  the 
enmity  he  had  to  meet  among  those  of 
our  side,  of  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  in 
Congress.  And  he  had  succeeded.  The 
nation  that  had  declared  itself  that  Julv 
day  in  '76  now  had  proven  itself. 

Brinton,  noticing  his  General's  abstrac- 
tion, did  not  venture  to  interrupt.  The 
girl  rode  in  silence.  The  three  troopers 
behind  alone  talked  in  low  tones.  The 
spring  softness  hovered  in  the  moist  air. 
The  General's  weariness  of  the  close  room 
in  the  Newburgh  house  passed,  and  he 
was  glad  Colonel  Ogden  had  sent  for  him. 

Owing  to  the  roads  it  was  past  midnight 
before,  about  a  turn,  they  saw  two  lights 
showing  the  Black  Horse. 

The  girl  rode  ahead  here  and,  dismount- 
ing, awaited  them  at  the  door. 

44  If  your  Excellency's  soldiers  will  wait 
downstairs  in  the  tap-room,"  she  began. 

44  Colonel  Ogden  is  upstairs,  and  does 
not  wish  to  be  seen  ?  "  asked  the  General. 

44  Yes,  your  Excellency." 

44  Wait,"  he  called  back  to  Brinton,  who, 


leaving  the  troopers  with  the  horses,  had 
followed  inside.  44  The  men  may  want  some 
beer  this  chilly  night,"  he  added,  thinking 
of  his  men,  as  he  indeed  did  always. 

The  place  was  deserted.  In  the  tap- 
room, where  he  left  Captain  Brinton,  was 
only  a  smouldering  log  on  the  hearth.  With 
another  word  of  admonition  to  Brinton, 
the  General  turned  up  the  stair  after  his 
guide,  who  hesitated  before  a  door  where 
a  line  of  light  fell  through  the  cracks  over 
the  uneven  floor.  Then  she  opened  the 
door,  stepping  back  as  if  expecting  the 
General  to  follow. 

As  he  entered  the  poorly  furnished  room 
he  attempted  to  turn  back.  But  what  ho 
saw  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  pause. 
Three  rough  fellows  stood  there  in  the 
light  of  a  single  candle,  their  muskets  held 
ready,  while  a  younger  man  with  a  sword 
buckled  over  his  civilian's  coat  stood  there 
smiling  in  mocking  triumph. 

44  Instead  of  his  Royal  Highness  being 
prisoner  of  war  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  vour  Excellency  that  vou  are  one." 

Eor  a  moment  our  General  hesitated, 
and  yet  the  four  men  there  noticed  that 
the  firm  lips  did  not  quiver  even  at  this 
surprise. 

44  You  arc,  I  take  it,  Colonel  Delancy's 
men  ?  " 

44  You  are  not  wrong,  Sir,"  said  the 
leader,  admiring,  against  his  wish,  his 
prisoner's  self-possession,  and  yet  with 
suspicion.  At  the  instant  was  the  sound 
of  a  struggle  from  the  tap-room  below. 

44  Poor  Brinton  !  "  said  the  General. 

44  Humph  !  —  it's  useless.  There  are 
twenty  of  us." 

44  I  understand,"  said  Washington,  still 
calmly.  44  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  a 
chair  ?  I  have  ridden  a  long  ten  miles. 
I  low  does  it  happen  that  you  imitated 
Colonel  Ogden's  hand  so  accurately  ?  " 

44  I  have  some  skill  of  that  kind.  I  am 
Philip  Dandridge,  before  the  war  a  school- 
master in  King's  County." 

4%  Ah,  yes  ;  and  now  a  Tory  belligerent." 

44  A  King's  man,  Sir,"  said  the  man 
sullenly. 

44  A  witty  one,"  said  the  General  slowly, 
as  if  he  were  talking  of  a  matter  which 
oniy  had  an  intellectual  interest. 
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"  Well,  maybe,"  said  the  man,  fidgeting. 

44  I  think  that  Colonel  Ogden's  plan  to 
catch  the  Prince  was  not  half  so  clever  as 
this  of  yours.  The  imitation  of  Colonel 
Ogden's  hand  was  almost  perfect.  I  would 
wish " 

44  Well  ?  "  said  the  leader. 

44 1  would  wish,  man,  that  you  were  a 
Whig." 

44  What  of  that?"  began  the  other. 
<4 1  'm  content  to  be  Tory  if  I  make  your 
Excellency  prisoner ;  I  think  we  can  bring 
the  Colonies  back  to  the  King  now." 

He  laughed  a  low  triumphant  laugh. 
The  three  fellows  with  the  muskets  listened 
with  derisive  approval  on  their  faces, 
although  silently,  as  if  awed  by  the  great 
American's  presence,  even  if  it  were  as 
prisoner.  The  girl  stood  at  the  door,  as 
if  fascinated. 

44  Cap'n,"  began  one,  44  we  must  get  him 
away." 

44  Phil,"  interrupted  the  girl,  stepping 
into  the  room  toward  the  leader.  44  What 
is  that  ?  " 

And  the  sound  increased,  and  blanched 
their  faces.  One  rushed  to  the  window, 
peering  out.  Their  leader  looked  about 
like  a  hunted  animal. 

44  Damn  it,"  he  muttered,  his  disappoint- 
ment reaching  his  lips.  44  Damn  you, 
Oeneral  Washington  !  " 

The  General  had  risen,  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  his  voice  calm. 

44  My  friends,"  said  he,  44  You  took  me 
tor  a  fool.  I  read  your  cunning  message, 
and  determined  to  investigate.  At  the 
same  time  1  told  my  orderly,  out  of  hearing 
of  the  girl,  to  have  Major  Seagrove  follow 
with  a  hundred,  or  more,  troopers." 

There  were  cries  outside  ;  the  hoof- falls 
of  running  horses  ;  steps  on  the  stairs. 
The  fellows  in  the  room  looked  out  the 
window  one  by  one  and  cursed.  Only  the 
leader,  who  was  better  born,  now  kept  his 
self  poise.  The  girl  was  clutching  his 
shoulder,  sobbing.  At  the  instant  Major 
Seagrove,  with  the  liberated  Captain 
Hrinton  and  some  men  behind,  were  out- 
lined in  the  doorway. 

"Your  Excellency  is  not   hurt?"  Sea- 
grove  cried. 
"Xot  a  hair" 


44  We  have  about  fifteen  prisoners  below. 
Three  ran  for  it." 

44  Wait !  "  said  the  General ;  <4  four — five 
here,  counting  the  girl." 

Suddenly  she  was  kneeling,  clinging  to 
him,  crying — 

44  Oh,  General  Washington,  he  is  my 
husband — forgive  him — forgive  him  !  " 

The  General  leaned  towards  her,  for,  as 
all  attest,  he  easily  was  influenced  by  a 
woman's  tears  or  smiles. 

44  Get  up,  my  girl,  get  up.  He  who 
sends  you  on  such  an  errand  doesn't 
deserve  you." 

44 1  volunteered  to  go,"  she  sobbed. 
Seagrove  and  his  troopers  stared  from 
their  position  at  the  door.  The  General 
was  forced  to  push  the  girl  away  rather 
roughly.  Dandridge,  the  Tory  leader, 
stood  almost  proudly,  his  arms  folded. 
His  three  men  gazed  expectant  of  what 
would  follow. 

44  I  take  it  that  Colonel  Ogden  will  not 
catch  the  Prince  and  the  Admiral,"  said 
our  chief,  smiling. 

44 1  take  it  not,"  said  Dandridge  sullenly. 

44  And  you  almost  turned  the  tables  on 


me. 

44  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  Excellency's 
cursed  wit." 

44  Dandridge,"  the  General  interrupted 
sternly,  44your  offence  has  been  against 
me,  and  I  don't  know  but  I  may  judge  of 
it  without  a  military  court." 

44  You  mean,"  began  the  other,  his 
voice  husky,  while  the  girl  clung  to  his 
arm. 

The  General's  voice  did  not  change  an 
inflection. 

44  Major  Seagrove,"  he  went  on ;  *4  you 
may  release  your  prisoners." 

44  Your  Excellency  ?"  Seagrove  remon- 
strated. 

44  You  have  heard,"  the  chief  said 
calmly. 

44  What  d'ye  mean,  General?"  gasped 
one  of  the  men. 

44  It  means,  my  men,  that  you  can  go — 
all  of  vou." 

44  And  why  ?" 

44  Because  you  are  beaten,"  he  said, 
speaking  faster  than  his  wont ;  4*  because 
the  war  almost  is  over;  because  those  of 
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you  who  have  been  too  strong  malcontents 
will  suffer  too  much  by  Congressional 
action  ;  and  because,  by  whatever  means  I 
can,  I  believe  it  expedient  to  gain  all  the 
Tories  I  mav  to  the  United  States." 

"God  bless  your  Excellency,"  the  woman 
began. 

44  God  blesses  a  man  who  is  served  by  a 
wife  as  this  man  Dandridge  by  you,"  said 
the  General  drily. 

"  Your  Excellency,"  Dandridge  began, 
"  I  don't  understand." 

"  Possibly  you  don't,"  the  General 
answered  contemptuously. 

"  But  this  you  may  believe,"  the  other 
went  on,  almost  humbly.  "  Your  Excel- 
lency is  greater  than  King  George." 

"  Humph,"  said  Washington  ;  "  have 
we  not  declared  and  proven  a  paradox, 
all  men  born  free  and  equal  ?  Well,  good- 
night, my  friends.  It 's  a  long  ride  back 
to  Newburgh." 

Seagrove  had  remained  at  the  door, 
having  sent  Captain  Brinton  below  with 
the  order  to  release  the  prisoners. 

Washington  bent  his  head  gravely  to 
the  persons  in  the  room. 

It  was  the  girl  who  piped  up,  "  Hurrah 
for  General  Washington." 

As  he  passed  down  the  stairs,  those 
below  and  his  own  troopers  took  up  the 
cry,  "  Hurrah  for  General  Washington!" 
and  it  echoed  over  the  slopes  that  April 
night,  stirring  with  wonder  good  folk  in 
their  beds. 

Seagrove  rode  close  by  his  chief. 

44  Do  you  not  see  the  people  are  ripe  for 


it  ?  "  he  ventured.  "  Your  action  to-night 
was  exactly  right." 

The  other  was  silent. 

'*  Have  you  not  had  Colonel  Nicola's 
letter,  Sir — from  the  armv — who  want  a 
strong  central  government? — want  your 
Excellency  to  be  the  head — King  ?  " 

Washington's  voice  held  a  tremor. 

44  Seagrove,  are  you  a  fool  too  ?  Do 
you,  too,  want  to  upset  all  we  have  done  ?" 

"  Your  Excellency,  it 's  the  best  way — 
the  only " 

44  I  am  glad,"  said  the  chief,  interrupt- 
ing calmly,  44  that  I  have  some  little  judg- 
ment left  to  keep  my  own  ambition  from 


betraying  me  and  my  friends,  who  are 
only  indiscreet,  from  being  more  than 
fools — traitors." 

44  You  have  refused,  vou  mean  ?"  Sea- 
grove  asked,  his  voice  trembling  now. 

"  I  have  answered  Colonel  Nicola  and 
his  friends — of  whom,  I  take  it,  you  are 
one,  Major  Seagrove — by  a  letter  calling 
them  to  their  senses.  For  I,  Major — if 
you  and  your  friends  have — have  not  for- 
gotten that  my  only  distinction  is  that  I 
am  first  as  servant  of  the  people." 

His  manner  demanded  silence,  and  for 
a  half-hour  they  rode  without  a  word, 
when  the  Major,  out  of  his  gloomy  reverie, 
was  surprised  by  a  low  laugh. 

"  I  was  laughing,"  explained  the  chief, 
after  a  moment,  "to  think  how  neat  was 
that  fellow's  trick.  I  half  believed  in  it 
myself —  felt  bound  to  investigate  it  — 
with  some  strong  fellows  like  yours  to 
follow  me  up." 

44  You  failed,  your  Excellency,  to  ask 
who  sent  him  out  ?  "  commented  Seagrove, 
rather  eager  to  pick  a  flaw. 

44 1  failed  because  I  knew." 

44  You  knew?" 

44  Why,  yes  ;  Franklin,  King's  governor 
of  Jersey." 

44  Ah,  yes,  likely,"  acknowledged  the 
other. 

44  And  Dr.  Franklin  has  been  too  good 
a  subject  of  the  nation  to  hurt  him  by 
bringing  out  needlessly  more  plots  of  his 
son  against  us." 

An  hour  later  the  General  was  at  his 
desk  looking  again  over  that  boundary- 
line  and  some  accounts  of  his  Mount 
Vernon  estate.  For  the  details  of  his 
property  interested  him  more  than  any- 
thing else,  they  say — except  now  and  then  a 
petticoat — more  than  aught  save  his  one 
absorbing  subject,  these  United  States  of 
America. 

I  have  told  elsewhere  of  the  Asgill 
affair.  More  persons  know  of  that.  This 
I  never  have  seen  published.  It  was 
recalled  to  me,  as  I  say,  by  seeing  in  his 
coach  at  Windsor  his  Majesty  King 
William  IV.,  who  in  1782  was  that  very 
Prince  William  Henry  whom  Colonel 
Matthias  Ogden  planned  to  abduct. 
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By    ADELA    VILLIERS. 


PEOPLE  call  me  mad,  and  when  they 
say  this  they  both  speak  the  truth 
and  lie.  If  sanity  be  measured  by  degrees 
of  knowledge,  1  am  more  sane  thun  many 
of  them  ;  for  there  are  days  when  I  am 
behind  the  curtain  which  separates  our 
world  of  imbecility  from  their  more 
rational  one,  and  I  understand  the  work- 
ings of  a  game  they  cannot  grasp.  There 
was  a  time  when  1  shuddered  at  the  word 
"madness"  and  avoided  the  look  of  the 
insane — I  was  less  wise  then  than  now, 
classed  as  I  am  with  imbeciles,  and 
numbered  among  those  who  need  pro- 
tection. My  keeper  will  come  in  pre- 
sently ;  he  will  take  up  this  paper,  and 
read  in  my  declaration  of  sanity  merely 
another  proof  of  my  mental  disease,  then 
he  will  destroy  it  outside  the  room  as  he 
has  done  its  predecessors.  If  I  ask  him 
for  it  to-morrow  he  will  say  "  Here  it  is," 
and  probably  he  will  give  me  a  plain  white 
sheet  in  its  stead  ;  evidently  one  piece  of 
paper  is  as  another  to  him.  I  used  to  get 
angry  about  this— who  wouldn't  resent  the 
destruction  of  an  afternoon's  work  ? — but 
1  never  got  back  my  old  papers,  so  now  I 
submissively  accept  the  new  and  my  keeper 
thinks  me  more  docile.  Sometimes  I  only 
get  the  back  of  an  envelope,  or  the  margin 
of  a  newspaper,  on  which  to  work  my 
will — the  authorities  can't  spare  fresh 
foolscap  everyday — but,  after  all,  anything 
serves  my  purpose,  and  is  as  useful  for  the 
lighting  of  future  fires. 

This  is  a  bad  day  for  me  ;  one  on  which 
I  feel  different  from  the  times  when  I  am 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  and  even  walk 
by  myself  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  day  when 
I  feel  my  friends  almost  justified  in  their 
attentive  care  and  equally  scrupulous 
avoidance   of  me.     Decidedly  there    are 
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hours  when  I  am  not  as  other  people  are. 
Inside  my  head  the  old  sounds  begin 
again  which  have  been  my  distraction. 
My  brain  is  empty,  quite  empty,  save  for 
the  surging  of  the  blood  in  it.     If  I  look 


in  the  glass  I  can't  grasp  mv  own  face  ;  I 
might  stay  an  hour  trying  to  imprint  it  on 
my  mind,  only  to  forget  it  as  soon  as  I 
leave.  If  such  tricks  are  played  about 
oneself  it  is  natural  other  things  are  not  lo 
all.      The  eves  which  look 
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out  of  my  head  are  not  the  eyes  which  sec 
anything ;  their  sight  is  blurred  and 
obstructed  by  a  great  red  sun  which  burns 
in  each.  This  is  what  makes  me  stumble 
when  I  walk  alone  on  days  like  to-day,  and 
my  keeper  never  seems  to  understand  why 
it  is — he  would  if  he  felt  it.  Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing  but  a  sickening  sense  of 
swirling  visions;  nothing  felt  but  the 
surging  of  the  blood  where  the  brain  ought 
to  work,  nothing  heard  but  the  hum  of  a 
deathly  silence,  slow  and  monotonous, 
like  the  echo  of  a  droning  bee  in  an 
empty  cave.  If  only  the  vacancy  could  be 
filled  and  a  check  put  on  this  terrible  hum 
I  think  I  could  always — as  in  my  better 
days — be  more  like  other  people ;  and  to 
be  so  I  would  certainly  renounce  my 
keeper's  extra  kindness,  perhaps  even 
forfeit  the  joys  of  scribbling.  I  think  I 
used  to  lose  control  of  myself  in  the 
bewilderment  of  this  horrible  emptiness ;  it 
rose  over  me  and  sucked  me  down  into  its 
terrible  depths,  and  I  lost  all  conscious- 
ness of  what  went  on  inside  and  around 
me.  I  don't  do  so  now,  but  eacli  time  the 
old  feeling  comes  upon  me  it  takes  me 
back  to  the  days  when,  so  far  as  1  can 
remember,  I  first  became  different  from 
other  people. 

The  cause  was  a  very  simple  one ;  a 
similar  case  has  been  known  before;  a  like 
agony  been  lived  through  by  many  a  man. 
The  story  is  almost  threadbare  with  repeti- 
tion, and  yet,  to  each  of  us  it  has  appeared 
in  a  different  form,  been  accepted  in  no 
two  similar  spirits,  and  has  varied  in  its 
results.  .  .  .  She  was  all  the  world  to  me, 
the  woman  I  loved,  ller  beautv  was  mv 
wealth  :  the  touch  of  her  hand  my  portion 
of  strength  ;  the  look  in  her  eves  my  food 
and  drink;  and  I  know,  for  she  told  it  me, 
1  was  something  in  her  life.  We  shared  a 
common  fate ;  she  was  poor  and  I  penni- 
less. We  wanted  each  other,  and  I  meant 
to  work  for  her  and  claim  her — I  meant  it 
as  truly  as  I  write  these  words,  but  the 
hand  of  luck  was  against  me.  First  one 
thing  then  another  I  took  up,  grappled 
with,  and  failed.  Men  deluded  me  with 
false  promises  and  I  more  often  deceived 
myself  by  unfounded  hope.  Disappoint- 
ment dogged  my  steps,  despair  lurked  in 


the  eyes  of  the  woman  I  loved.  We  clung 
together,  working  as  we  could  side  by 
side  ;  but  the  day  came  when  this  too  had 
to  end.  There  was  work  illumined  with 
hope  across  the  sea.  I  went  to  her  and 
told  her ;  she  gave  me  courage  to  go  with 
a  mixed  look  of  trust  and  despair  —  I 
meant  to  destroy  the  latter  and  give  the 
other  a  larger  place. 

Across  the  water,  under  an  African  sun, 
I  toiled  and  toiled  with  one  object,  one 
thought,  one  hope.  I  grew  unconscious 
after  a  while  of  how  hard  I  worked,  and 
now  I  but  faintly  remember  I  was  not  idle. 
I  lost  count  of  time  too — and  this  I  have 
never  regained.  All  that  part  of  the  past 
only  flashes  across  me — a  misty  dream- 
picture.  I  only  remember  a  few  things 
hazilv  ,  and  of  these,  the  intense  blueness 
of  the  sky ;  the  smell  of  some  of  the 
flowers  ;  the  stretches  of  low  -  bushed 
plains  in  one  place  ;  in  another  a  long  line 
of  chained  convicts  working  on  a  stone- 
quarry,  and  everywhere  and  over  all  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  I  could  not  forget  this  if 
I  wished ;  it  got  into  my  brain,  and  its 
heat  burns  there  still,  especially  on  a  day 
like  this — my  bad  day.  You  see,  I  have 
reason  to  remember  it !  Once — I  do  not 
know  since  when ;  had  it  been  going  on 
for  months  ? — I  dreaded  the  sun  more 
than  ever.  Its  light  dazzled  me ;  I  could 
not  get  out  of  the  blaze  of  heat ;  its  rays 
penetrated  every  attempted  shelter.  I 
worked  more  and  more  slowly  ;  everything 
I  touched  seemed  to  be  as  light  as  air ; 
I  hardly  felt  the  implements  in  my 
hands.  It  seemed  as  if  the  weight  of 
everything  had  gone  into  my  blood ;  each 
moment  it  grew  heavier  and  heavier  and 
gradually  turned  to  iron  within  me.  The 
heaviest  mail-chains  ever  wrought  could 
not  have  compared  with  this  weight,  which 
slowly  rose  up  over  me  and  thumped  its 
iron  force  into  my  brain.  Some  of  its 
red-hot  weight  fell  behind  my  eyes  and 
took  the  shape  and  colour  of  a  burning 
sun  in  each.  I  remember  all  this  so  well, 
because  sometimes  it  comes  upon  me  with 
renewed  force,  and  I  have  never  quite  lost 
the  weight  out  of  my  blood  nor  the  sun 
from  before  my  eyes ;  never  quite,  .  not 
even  in  my  good  days. 
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A  long  time  passed,  it  must  have  been 
months  and  months.  The  shape  of  [he  sun 
lay  on  everything  ;  the  iron-blood  surged 
heavily  through  my  veins.  I  was  conscious 
of  this  and  of  only  one  other  feeling — the 
wish  to  see  the  woman  I  loved.  Men 
came  and  spoke  to  me,  some  tried  to  cure 
me ;  I  let  them  do  what  they  wished,  but  I 
never  grew  any  better.  None  of  them 
understood  what 
was  wrong,  most 
of    them    were 


could  cure  me. 
I  knew  if  she 
fame  close  to 
me  and  looked 
into  my  eyes  it 
would  dispel  the 
horrible  light  in 
them,  the  sound 


fortunes,  or  to  rest  from  their  work  and 
get  out  of  reach  of  the  horrible  sun.  I 
spoke  a  little  to  them  ;  their  faces  seemed 
to  grow  more  clear,  but  I  saw  them  always 
as  behind  a  red  mist,  and  most  of  them 
still  seemed  afraid. 

Before  we  arrived  I  suppose  I  got  ill 
again — at  any  rate,  I  remember  nothing 
more  until  I  found  myself  here,  where   I 


of     he 


hum 


ling 


ny 

head,  the  touch 
of  her  hand 
would  bring  me 
back  to  the  life 
lived  by  other 
men— and  she 
would  never  be 
afraid  as  others 
were. 

I  think  I  must 
have  made  this 
longing  known, 
or  was  it  only 
that  I  became 
useless  for  future 

work  ?  Anyhow,  I  was  taken  to  a  ship 
and  sent  home— the  doom  of  the  insane 
upon  me—  over  the  seas  I  had  once 
crossed  buoyed  with  a  hope  in  the  future, 
and  stayed  with  confidence  in  the  work 
of  my  arm.  I  got  better  on  board.  The 
sky  an  unbroken  stretch  of  grey,  the 
sullen  colour  of  the  sea,  and  the  big, 
fresh  winds  which  blew  did  me  good. 
Two  or  three  others  1  had  worked  with 
were    going    home   also    to    enjoy    their 


have   been 

ever 

since,    in 

com- 

pany    with 

mv 

keeper.      1 

did 

not    mind 

this. 

I  hardly  realised 

it  all ;  one 

vish, 

one    hope 

de- 

voured  me 

—  to 

see   the   w 

I  loved.    I  knew 

if     she     only 

would  com 

and 

stand  quite 

close 

omv 

eyes,    it    i 

oukl 

he  all  right 

with 

me.        Hut 

she 

never  came 

the 

awful,    un 

»ear- 

able     soli 

ude 

went  on ;  I 

grew 

more  and 

nure 

did  not  know  it, 
the  man  always 
with    me    would 

stood  ;  he  had 
an  irritating  way  of  answering  "yes, 
yes,"  to  everything  I  said.  I  wonder  if 
all  keepers  do  the  same  ?  It  wouldn't 
matter  a  bit  if  they  kept  their  word, 
but  they  never  do,  and  after  a  time 
even  madmen  cease  to  make  the  same 
requests.  I  suppose  they  think  we  forget ; 
but  we  don't,  and  their  untruths  are 
totalled  against  them  to  be  remembered 
in  the  day  when  we  shall  have  our 
revenge.    .    .  .    Revenge !  .    .    .    I  wish   I 
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hadn't  written  that  word.  It  is  the  one 
which  makes  my  fist  clench  and  the  blood 
beat  in  my  temples  again.  ...  I  had 
almost  ceased  to  hope  to  see  her,  when  one 
day  she  came  into  the  room  and  stood  in 
front  of  me.  She  looked  and  looked,  but 
she  did  not  come  very  close  nor  touch  me. 


have  done  this,  he  ought  not  to  have 
touched  her ;  I  hated  to  sec  his  hand  on 
her,  she  was  mine.  At  the  sight  of  it 
something  snapped  in  my  head ;  the  red  sun 
in  my  eyes  grew  redder.  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  man.  1  believe  I  laughed  again — 
I  know  I  sprang  upon  him,  because  on 


This  hurt  me,  and  I  laughed.  I  rem 
t  did  so  quite  well,  because  the  rdu 
is  still  in  the  air.  1  thought  she  w 
liiite  fair  t<>  me  ;  I  hadn't  suffered  so 
to  see  her  stand  at  a  distance  :  1  « 
her  eves  ti>  look  into  mi 


idi 


work 
etl       lime. 


s  like  this  my  right  hand  still  burns 
i  the  heat  of  his  throat.  My  fingers 
ildn'l  meet  round  it ;  I  hadn't  done 
lens  the  hand  for  a  long 
i]K»se  mine  had  grown 
Before  I  could  get  the  other  one 


meant  that  smaller 

look   to    heal   me.      I    moved    closer    to  high  enough  a  cry  stopped  me,  the  cry  of 

her     .    .     .    Suddenly,  the    keeper   stood  a  tam<    animal    agonised    with    fear.       I 

between  us— he  laid   his  hand  on  her  to  (lung  down   the  man  I  held  and  saw  the 

move  her  a  war.     Of  course  he  shouldn't  uoinati  »  ho  had  screamed,  a  look  of  horror 
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on  her  face  as  she  shrank  away  from  me, 
white  and  trembling.  I  wanted  to  get  to 
her,  but  stopped  to  see  if  she  would  go — 
and  she  went.  I  never  tried  to  hold  her 
back.  What  was  the  use  to  keep  her  ?  She 
did  not  understand  me  better  than  the 
others  had  done,  and — she  was  even  more 
afraid  than  they  were.  I  never  asked  for 
her ;  I  have  hardly  wanted  her  again. 

Since  then  I  have  always  been  more 
closely  watched,  and  my  keeper  was 
changed ;  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the 
other  one  after  that  day  when  he  dared  to 
touch  her,  I  would  never  have  hurt  him 
if  he  had  let  us  go  close,  quite  close,  to 
each  other ;  and  I  should  have  been  made 


sane  again  if  only  the  old  wished-for  light 
in  her  eyes  had  been  allowed  to  pierce  the 
sun  which  blinds  my  own.  As  it  is,  I  am  still 
thought  mad — mad  for  the  want  of  some- 
one to  understand  my  sanity,  mad  because 
the  only  woman  who  could  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  so ;  mad  because  the  sun 
under  which  I  toiled  for  her  burnt  into  my 
brain.  So  I  shall  live  and  so  die,  but 
when  I  think  there  was  a  moment  when  it 
might  have  been  different  if  only  the 
woman  I  loved  had  been  allowed  to 
understand,  then  the  old  wish  for  revenge 
creeps  with  the  iron-blood  into  my  fingers 
and  my  eyes  grow  blind  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  which  burns  behind  them. 
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IF  you  love  books,  and  have  a  goodly 
number  of  them,  you  may  also  be  the 
owner  of  a  book-plate.  The  complete 
book-lover  has  a  moment  of  ecstasy  while 
he  is  getting  the  little  square  of  paper 
fixed  inside  the  cover  of  a  newly  arrived 
volume.  It  is  taking  possession  in  a  due 
and  formal  way,  and  then  the  plate  looks 
more  artistic  than  even  the  best  signature 
scratched  across  the  fly-leaf.  Whether  a 
book  so  distinguished  is  returned  more 
certainly,  supposing  it  to  be  given  on  loan, 
than  one  lacking  that  distinction,  is  a 
matter  that  does  not  call  for  discussion. 
Nor  does  our  interest  at  this  moment 
lie  in  the  book-plate  in  the  mere  library 
sense.  Within  recent  years  there  has 
arisen  a  great  fashion  for  the  collection 
of  book-plates — a  hobby,  if  you  like, 
and  withal  a  very  amiable  and  charming 
one.  In  witness  of  its  width  take  the  Ex 
Libris  Society,  of  which  most  people  have 
1 1 card.  Moreover,  it  is  not  in  England  only 
that  the  book-plate  has  become  an  eager 
object  of  collection.  Our  kinsfolk  in 
America  never  like  to  be  behind  us — as 


often  as  not  they  show  us  the  way — and 
Continental  countries  might  also  be  cited. 

Here  then  is  a  subject  which  has  gone 
far,  and  so  is  something  of  common 
interest — something  to  be  read  about — 
even  bv  the  uninstructed.  Nowhere  could 
the  story  of  it  all  be  better  sought  than  in 
a  quaint  bookshop  which  can  be  found  in 
Southampton  Row.  This  bookshop  is 
much  frequented  by  folks  devoted  to 
things  Ex  Libris,  and  needless  to  add,  the 
bookseller  is  Mr.  James  Dorman.  His 
information  about  book-plates  and  their 
collection  is  immense,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  subject  is  proved  by  the  qualities  of 
his  private  collection.  Accordingly  I 
spent  a  forenoon  with  him — the  Philistine 
being  tenderly  coached,  even  coaxed,  into 
knowledge  —  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
record  what  he  told  me. 

"  I  suppose  the  book-pk.te  collector  hr.s 
come  to  stay—  I  mean  he  shows  clear  signs 
of  permanence  ?  " 

"  Every  sii^n.  The  number  of  col- 
lectors  increases  steadily,  and  the  value  of 
the  best  plates  continues  to  go  up.     I  am 
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fairly  well   able  to  estimate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hobby,  because  I  have  been 
interested  in  it  for  some  time.    Ten  years 
ago  you  might  have 
found    a    collector 
here    and    another 
there,    but  collect- 
ing on  a  large  scale 
u-ould    hardly   date 
back    beyond    five 

"  Now,  to  begin 
at  the  beginning, 
what  is  the  earliest 
book  -  plate 


"  Why,  the  Iglcr, 
which  belongs  to 
about  the  year  1450. 
We  owe  the  origin 
of  the  book-  plate 
generally  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  Igler 
was  a  German  plate. 
It  was  the  property 
of  one  Jean 
Knabensberg, 
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specimen  known  having  a  date  and 
the  signature  of  the  engraver.  He  was 
none  other  than  Albert  Diirer.  Touching 
English  book-plates 
we  go  back  a  little 
— back  to  1516  or 
thereabout.  I  'm 
afraid,  however, 
that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  find  an 
English  book-plate 
of  that  time  —  a 
book  -  plate  pure 
and  simple.  What 
I  have  in  my  mind 
is  a  beautiful  copy 
of  the  arms  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  which 
is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  a 
pretty  piece  of 
work,  all  hand- 
done,  and  some 
writers  claim  it  as  a 
book-plate." 
"  I  gather  that 
take 


called  Igler,  who 
was  a  German  chap- 
lain.    As    you    can 

see,  the  design  represents  a  hedgehog 
an  uncouth- loo  king  hedgehog 
a  flower  in  its  mouth.  A  copy  of  th 
plate  would,  I  fancy,  be  worth  betwec 
thirty  and  forty  pounds.  A  Pirckheimt 
also  ranges 
high." 


vou 
ihat 


"E  arli 


"  No  ;  for  if  you 

are  to  rcga.d  a  set 

of  arms  as  a  book-plate  why  not  do  so  in 

ith      regard  to  any  other  productions  of  the  same 

kind  ?  The  one  point  of  difference  is  that  the 

Wolsey  arms  were  stuck  into  a  book  which 

the    Cardinal   presented   to    Henry   VIII. 

At  a  later  date 

plate  about 
which  the  like 
question 
arises  in  a 
somewhat 
like  form.      I 


N 

irem 
1    has 

erR, 
his 

1" 

rlrait. 

The 

d, 

e  is 

S*4- 

ai 

1  the 

ilate 

IS 

llOtl'W 

irthv 

;n 

this, 

that 

it 

s  the 

first 

mean 


the 


plate  of 
Nicholas 
Bacon,  who 
is  somewhere 
called  the 
father  of  his 
country  and 
of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  '  The 
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date  here  is  1574,  and  the  plate  records  a 
gift  of  books  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Now,  a  real    book-plate   means, 


1585. 


The   Iia« 


u  follow  me  f" 
lich  is  the  first 
v  so  be  named 

mas  Tresamc, 


*  This  is  mv  b< 

'  Here  are  your  books.' 

"Quite  clearly.  Then 
English  book-plate  that 
in  the  true  sense?" 

"  I  think  that  of  Sir  ". 
or  'Treshame,'  whose  eldest  son.  Sir 
Francis,  was  implicated  in  the  ( iunpowder 
Plot.  Here— the  date  being  1585— we 
have  a  plate  used  by  a  man  for  his  own 
library,  which  is  the  purpose  of  a  plate. 
Taking  the  Treshame  as  the  first  actual 
English  book-plate  of  which  we  have 
account,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
design.  You  have  heavv  mantling,  a  sort 
of  pic  lure -frame  which  reminds  you  more 
of  wood-carving  than  of  anything  else.  No 
doubt  the  design  was  made  on  the  pattern 
of  carved  wood-work — it  mav  have  been 
after  some  piece  of  carving  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Treshame  himself." 

"  At  what  period  did  book-plates  become 
common  in  England  ? " 

"  After  161 3  we  have  several  book-plates, 
and  a  good  many  are  dated,  but  it  was  not 
until  1700  that  the  device  became  at  all 


common.    Perhaps  a  period  of  extensive 

fashion  in  book-plates  might  be  given  as 
between  1698  and  1710.  All  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  colleges  had  them  at  that 
time.  One  might  single  out  a  book-plate 
which  is  identified  with  the  name  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  statesman.  There  was  a 
Charles  Fox,  of  the  '  Parish  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Eield  ' — so  he  described  himself — 
who  was  a  relative  of  the  greater  Fox. 
Charles  James  adopted  the  design  of  his 
relative,  simply  changing  the  inscription  to  . 
'  The  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox.'  " 

"  On  what  book-plate  would  an  Ameri- 
can collector  set  most  value  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  on  that  of  William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  always 
claimed  by  Americans  as  an  American 
plate.  One  can  readily  understand  the 
claim,  and  yet  Penn,  of  course,  was 
an  Englishman,  and  to  a  certainty 
would  have  had  his  book-plate  done  in 
London.  In  1703  there  were  no  engravers 
of  book-plates  in  America,  but  certainly 
our  kinsfolk  have  some  gifted  ones 
to-day — E.  D.  French,  for  instance.  On 
William  Penn's  book-plate  were  the 
words  :  '  William  Penn,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of 


Pennsylvania.'  His  son,  Thomas  Penn, 
used  the  same  plate  with  the  inscription 
altered  10  '  Thomas  Penn.  of  Stoke  Pogeis, 
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in  the  county  of  Rucks,  First  Proprietor  of 
Pennsylvania.'  Why,  you  ask,  the  words 
'  first  proprietor '  ?  That  would  surely 
have  applied  to  his  father.  The  use  of  the 
word  '  first '  must  therefore  have  been  in 
the  sense  of  leading — the  leading  pro- 
prietor of  Pennsylvania." 

"  Reverting  to  your  dates,  was  there  a 
drop  in  the  popularity  of  book-plates  about 
1710?" 

"They  don't  seem  to  have  been  so 
popular  during  the  next  score  of  years; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  designs  had 


of  t 


of 


lave  book-plates  not  been  something 
mirror  of  the   times — whether  they 
were  glad  or  sad,  hopeful  or  dolorous  ?  " 

"A  careful  student  of  social  history 
might  do  worse  than  turn  to  book-plates, 
for  he  will  find  them  largely  a  reflection 
of  their  times.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  we  had  the  influences  of  the 
French  Revolution  —  book  plates  which 
were  plain  and  unostentatious.  Many 
folks  thought,  most  likely,  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  end  of  everything — 
that  the  world  was  going  to  the  dogs. 
That  view  may  have  suggested  the  use  of 
tombstones,  weeping  willows,  urns,  and 
other  tearful  emblems  as  fitting  for  book- 
plates. With  Bewick,  who  had  Bartolozzi 
for  a  contemporary,  there  dawned  the 
pictorial  book-plate,  oftcnest  a  landscape." 


improved.  These  wvre  more  graceful, 
more  artistic,  and  possessed  of  greater 
variety— to  sum  up,  there  was  an  advance 
upon  the  heavy  feeling  which  bad  hung 
ab/.H  them.  Finally,  a  new  style  was 
adopted  from  Fratu-i — this  would  have 
been  in  1730— and  was  known  as  the 
Chippendale  style,  the  allusion  lx:ing  to 
the  famous  furniture.  The  Chippendales 
lasle.1  half  a  iviitiirv.  or  to  17H0.  and  in 
r  latter  davs  deteriorated  on  account 


in   design,  they  went 
e  public." 


jo/w^ML,  &/"- 
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"We  are  in  a  year  when  we  speak  of 
the  Queen's  long  reign — what  about  it  in 
respect  to  book-plates  ?  " 

"  Between  Bewick  and  a  time  fifteen 
years  back,  the  book-plate  manifested  no 


"The  • 


great  progress  in  any  respect.  Thus  the 
larger  part  of  the  Victorian  era  does  not 
count  heavily  in  the  history  of  Ex  Libris. 
But  since  the  revival  came  we  have  done 
admirably,  and  men  like  Sherbom  and 
Eve  are  turning  out  delightful  book-plates. 
Stacy  Marks  represents  another  school  of 
design,  and  Anning  Hell  a  third,  which 
may  he  termed  the  impressionist  school." 

"  With  whom  did  the  thought  of  collect- 
ing book-plates  originate  —  who  is  the 
father  of  the  hobby  .-  " 

"Ah,  you  puzzle  me  there.  If  you 
remember,  Pepys  in  his  Diary  tells  that 
he  went  to  his  plate-makers,  and  there 
spent  an  hour  contriving  plates  for  his 
books.  That  was  not  collecting  though, 
and  the  earliest  reference,  in  such  a  sense, 
is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  1835.  The 
Rev.  Daniel  Parsons — 1  have  no  details 
as  to  who  he  was — then  wrote  a  short 
article  on  book-plates  from  the  point  of 
new  of  the  collector.  There  was  no  work 
on  the  subject  until  Lord  de  Tahley  wrote 
his 'Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Book-plate,' 
a  volume  that  is  still  regarded  as  a  text- 
book," 

"  I  take  it  that  most  of  our  leading 
people  possess  book  -  plates,  and  that 
these  have  more  or  less  a  recognised 
value  ?  " 


e  of  a  book-plate  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  two  facts — its  owner  and — 
more  important,  often — its  engraver.  The 
Queen  has  a  book-plate  for  the  royal 
library  at  Windsor,  and  another  for  the 
library  at  Balmoral  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  a  Marlborough  House  book-plate  and 
one  pertaining  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
When  the  Duke  of  York  was  married,  a 
book-plate  was  presented  to  him.  The 
Duchess  of  York  has  a  very  pretty  plate 
which  was  engraved  by  Sherbom.  There 
must  be  many  book-plates  belonging  to 
the  various  members  of  the  royal  family, 
but,  as  can  be  supposed,  it  is  not  every 
day  that  collectors  have  the  opportunity 
of  securing  them.  Mr.  Gladstone's  book- 
plate is  pretty  well  known,  and  American 
collectors  always  seem  anxious  to  get  a 
copy  of  it." 

"English  collectors,  I  imagine,  devote 
themselves  mostly  to  English  plates,  while 
collectors  of  other  nations  are  similarly 
patriotic  ?  " 

"  That  is  so  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
exceptional  plates — like  some  of  those  I 
have  been  mentioning — are  gladly  pur- 
sued quite  apart  from  the  nation  to  which 
they  happen  to  belong.  Nobody  would 
reject  an  Iglcr  hedgehog  if  it  came  in 
the  way  and  the  price  was  a  possible  one. 
As  to  the  cost  of  good  book-plates,  it  may 
be  said  to  range  from  .£5  up  to  as  much 
as  £50  and  £ho.  True,  the  latter  figures 
arc  not  common,  but  they  have  been  paid 
again  and  again.  There  is  a  keen 
quest  for  ladies'  book  -  plates,  and  a 
Conn 


of  the  Bed-chamber  to  Queen  Charlotte." 
"  How    much    would    it    cost    to    get 
together  a  really  line  collection  of  book- 
plates t " 
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"  If  you  were  a  collector  and  wished  a 
group  which  would  make  you  quite  happy, 
you  would  have  to 
face  an  outlay  of 
between  £iooa  and 
£+000.  Even  if  I 
were  given  the 
latter  sum  to  ex- 
pend. I  am  doubtful 
where  I  could  find 
the  plates  In  buy- 
that  is,  could  any 
money  now  gather 
together  such  a 
collection  as  was 
formed  by  the  late 
Sir  A.  \V.  Franks, 
and  bequeathed  by 
htm  to  the  British 
Museum." 

"  The  hobby. 
like  most  hobbies. 
leavens  life,  does 
it  not  ?  " 

"  You  and  I 
might  be  vehe- 
mently opposed  on 
politics,   but  we 


A'jitA.     /*w|A. 


should  meet  as  friends  on  an  F.x  Libris 
platform.      Hobbies — how  should  we  get 
along       without 
them  ? " 

It  was  an  interest- 
ing forenoon  alto- 
gether. As  a  final 
word  I  may  refer  to 
a  humble  enthusiast 
in  book-plates, 
none  other  than 
Roberts,  the  once 
well  -  known  book- 
barrow  man  of 
Farringdon    Street, 

viewed  some  three 
years  ago  in  these 
pages  for  the 
"Other  Half" 
series.  Roberts, 
poor  man,  has  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh, 
and  his  collection 
too  has  as  likely 
as  not  formed 
alms  for  oblivion's 
wallet. 
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IN     TIGHT     PLACES. 

A  D  VENTURES      OF      AN      A  MA  TEUR      DETECT!  VS. 

By    MAJOR    ARTHUR    GRIFFITHS. 

THE    BILLINGSTOX-CANGIARE    CASE. 

UPl'FR  EGYPT  was  almost  deserted  nationality,  and  1  could  not  guess  his 
by  tourists  and  visitors  when  1  had  business.  Problems  of  this  kind  have 
finished  with  the  smuggled  contraband  ol  always  attracted  mo,  and  I  devoted  a  good- 
war,  dual  of  my  time  to  this  stranger. 

The  mail-boat  in  which  I  took  passage  A  fine  man  to  look  at.  above  the  middle 

from  Assouan  to   Cairo   bad    not    half-a-  height,   with  a    well-made,   active    figure, 

dozen     first-class    passengers    on    hoard,  rather  meanly  dressed  ir.  a  travel-stained 

There  were  a  couple  of  native  officials  in  suit  of  dark-green    serge,    he  wore  dirty 

the  Irrigation  Department,  a  Coptic  com-  white    deck-shoes,    and    generally    went 

iiiiTcial    gentleman,    another,   a    strange,  about  without  a  hat,  although  the  sun  was 

Mcm-tthat   mysterious  man,  and  tnivclf.  quite  fierce,  even  at  eight  in  the  morning, 

1   hud  nothing  in   common  with  any  of  This  last  habit  uf  his.  taken  in  conjunction 

tliem,  but  the  last-named  soon  became  an  with  his  restless,  excitable  nays,  ever  on 

iatjr. s.'mg   study.      I    did   not    know    his  the    move,   talking,    gesticulating,    spying 
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and  prying,  and  looking  nervously  around, 
jave  me  a  strong  impression  that  he  had 
something  on  his  mind — some  dark  secret 
surely  oppressed  him,  guilt,  sorrow,  greed, 
the  lust  of  revenge — any  one  of  the  haunt- 
ing passions  that  agitate  and  weigh  down 
men's  souls  had  marked  him  for  its  own. 

As  I  looked  into  his  dark,  handsome, 
but  unprepossessing  face,  or  met  the 
scorching  fire  of  his  unquiet,  coal-black 
eyes,  I  felt  in  the  presence  of  an  ardent, 
ungovernable  nature.  This  was  a 
creature  to  be  strongly  s waved 
by  love  or  hale  ;  disappointment, 
jealousy,  the  sense  of  injury  had 
already  converted  him,  I  fancied, 
into  a  dangerousand  implacable  foe. 

I  found  by  the  booking-list  that 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Khanjar,  and 
this  gave  me  no  clue  as  to  his 
nationality;  nor  was  his  speech  a 
certain  guide.  I  heard  him  jabber- 
ing German  with  the  head  waiter 
of  the  hotel  at  Assouan  ;  he  ad- 
dressed mc  in  fluent  English,  but 
with  that  unmistakable  twang  that 
showed  he  had  acquired  it  in  the 
United  Slates.  He  could  make  him- 
self known  in  French,  but  with  the 
thick,  coarse  accent  of  an  Italian, 
and  the  last  point  settled  the 
question.  When  1  heard  him  ex- 
changing ideas  with  Emil,  the 
porter  of  the  Luxor  Hotel,  using 
the  most  expressive  gestures  and 
making  even  his  fingers  speak  as 
he  tossed  them  to  and  fro,  I  knew 
him  for  a  Neapolitan  or  an 
Italian  from  the  Far  South. 

Another  marked  feature  in  his  character 
was  his  inquisitiveness.  He  was  so  per- 
petually interrogative,  so  ready  to  talk  to 
anybody  and  everybody  who  would  listen 
to  him,  that  I  soon  set  him  down  as  one 
engaged  in  the  same  business  as  myself. 

But  he  was  not  a  good  detective,  of 
that  I  felt  sure.  His  inquiries  were  too 
open,  his  questions  too  compromising,  he 
made  it  much  too  evident  what  he  wanted 
to  know. 

I  had  his  whole  (recent)  history  the 
first  day  we  met.  He  had  just  been  all 
round   the   world,  and    almost  without   a 


halt.  From  New  York  to  'Frisco,  and  from 
'Frisco  to  Tokio,  in  Japan.  Down  then  to 
Hong-Kong  and  Singapore,  through  India, 
and  from  India  to  Aden,  Suez,  and  Port 
Said.  Pausing  there  for  a  space  he  had 
turned  aside  for  a  run  through  Egypt. 

I  said  he  was  right  in  that.  No  traveller 
within  reach  of  it  should  miss  a  trip  on  the 
Nile. 

"Allro!"  he  cried,  snapping  his  fingers 
with  infinite  scorn.     "  I  care  for  no  Niles. 


I  would  pass  it  by  and  all  the  rivers  of 
earth,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Vang-tze- 
Kiang,  if  I  could  but  find  that  fur  which  I 


U 


i   I'l 


find 


I'll 


vou  bet — maybe 


.ugl.it 


;  at  his 


you  cm  help  mc 

"How,  pray  f 
childish  method: 

"See  here, 
two  people— a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
I  've  been  at  their  heels  since  the  twenty- 
third  of  last  October.  On  their  truck.  Sir, 
close,    all    that   time  —  close,    I  tell   you. 


i    the   to< 


fur 
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within  an  ace  of  laying  hands  on  them 
time  after  time.  Then,  hey  presto  pres- 
tissimo !  they  have  flown  right  away. 

44  Once  I  caught  them — I  held  them 
here."  He  made  a  hollow  of  one  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  pounded  furiously  into  it  with 
his  other  thumb  and  forefinger,  as  though 
he  had  got  them  there  and  was  bruising 
them  to  pieces.  44  It  was  at  Colombo, 
Sir,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  I  was  in  the 
very  same  hotel ;  I  had  only  to — to " 

He  paused,  breathless. 

44  To  execute  your  warrant,  I  presume  ?  " 
I  suggested  at  length. 

44  Warrant  ? — Execute  ?  "  he  repeated. 
44  Dawero !  Truly,  execute — that  is  the 
proper  word.  Execute  ?  Yes,  but  I 
failed  !  The  saints  were  against  me,  and 
the  devil  for  them.  I  was  struck  down  by 
fever — I  raged,  I  raved.  They  brought  me 
the  doctors;  I  could  not  help  myself,  I  could 
not  stir.  I  lay  between  life  and  death  for  two 
whole  months,  and  when  I  recovered  they 
had  flown.  Again  I  followed  them — here, 
there,  and  everywhere ;  last  of  all  to  Egypt." 

44  Still  without  success  ?  " 

44  Cospdto  !  .Should  I  be  telling  yor  all 
this  tale  if  I  had  found  them  ?  No,  no.  You 
would  have  known — all  Europe  would  have 
known.  I  should  have  executed  —  my 
warrant ;  and,  santissimo  San  Teodoro,  it 
would  have  made  much  noise  ! " 

Again  he  paused,  and  I  had  leisure  to 
wonder  whether  this  was  a  man  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  an  important  police  mission, 
whether  the  fever  he  had  caught  in  Ceylon 
had  reallv  left  him. 

44  Did  you  see  them?"  he  asked  me 
abruptly,  returning  to  the  one  topic  that 
engrossed  him  absolutely.  44  Did  you  see 
them  down  there  in  Cairo,  or  anywhere 
along  this  mighty  muddy  ditch  ?  " 

44  You  have  not  told  me  yet  who  they 
were.  Give  me  some  description — their 
names,  appearance,  something  by  which  I 
may  know  them." 

44  The  man's  name  is  Billingston,  the 
woman's  Fiammetta  ;  she  is  his  wife.  He 
is  short,  thin,  insignificant,  with  a  voice 
like  a  reed-pipe  ;  she  is  tall,  grand,  mag- 
nificent, handsome  as  a  star,  with  glorious 
eyes,  a  skin  of  alabaster,  hair  like  the 
raven* s  wing.*9 


44  Can  she  be  a  criminal — a  fine  creature 
like  that?"  I  said,  taken  aback  by  his 
glowing  language.  He  might  have  been 
in  love  with  her,  not  hunting  her  down. 

44  She  is  the  worst  of  the  two — the 
greatest  criminal.  I  could  tell  you  things  of 
her.  But  what  matter  ?  Have  you  seen 
them  ?"  he  went  on,  with  renewed  eagerness. 

I  knew  that  I  had  done  so,  but  I  hesi- 
tated to  speak.  Somehow  I  doubted  this 
fellow's  good  faith.  His  wild  looks  and 
incoherent  language  displeased  me.  I 
neither  liked  nor  trusted  him,  and  I  did 
not  feel  particularly  called  upon  to  assist 
him  in  his  quest,  certainly  not  until  I 
heard  more.  These  Billingstons,  the 
people  he  wanted,  had  been  among 
the  guests  at  Shepheard's  in  the  busy 
season,  and  were  much  remarked  upon, 
greatly  on  account  of  the  woman's  dazzling 
beauty,  and  still  more  from  the  lavish  way 
in  which  it  was  enhanced  and  set  off  by 
costly  gems  and  gorgeous  raiment.  They 
were  known  to  be  Americans — he,  at 
least,  without  any  doubt,  but  there  was 
something  foreign  in  her  style,  and  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  she  was  heard  to 
speak,  her  accent  was  not  pure  English 
or  American.  It  had  a  pretty  lisping 
cadence  that  was  distinctly  outlandish. 

They  kept  very  much  to  themselves. 
It  was  reported,  but  on  no  very  substantial 
grounds,  that  they  were  but  recently 
wedded — a  honeymooning  couple.  His 
devotion  was  unmistakable,  although  close 
observers  declared  that  it  was  rather 
tolerated  than  reciprocated  by  her. 
Another  rumour  credited  him  with  colossal 
wealth,  a  rumour  based  only  on  the 
evidence  of  his  way  of  life  and  his  wife's 
gorgeous  appearance. 

Now  I  was  asked  to  believe  that  the 
wealth  was  ill-gotten ;  that  Nemesis,  in 
the  form  of  this  swarthy  Italian,  was 
dogging  their  footsteps,  and  that  at  any 
moment  the  bubble  would  burst  to  their 
extreme  discomfiture. 

It  might  be  so,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
any  business  of  mine  to  interfere. 

Khanjar  again  asked  me,  and  with 
increasing  insistance,  whether  I  had  seen 
the  Billingstons  at  Cairo,  or  whether  I 
could  te\\  Yum  o*v  t\\evr  whereabouts. 
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"  I  fancy  I  saw  them  at  Shepheard's,"  I 
replied  vaguely.  .,  "  But  I  did  not  know 
them  personally,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them. 
They  were  going  up  the  Nile  in  a  daha- 
beah,  I  believe." 

"Pah!  tell  me  something  new,"  said 
he  most  disdainfully.  "That  much  I 
know  for  myself.  They  were  in  the 
dahabcah  Xepkthis,  one    of  Cook's    best. 


mock  courtesy,    and    added  bitterly,   *'  I 

will  find  them — and  when  I  do " 

We  had  reached  this  stage  in  our 
acquaintance  about  the  time  the  post-boat 
reached  N'agamahdi,  and  I  was  glad  that 
I  need  go  no  farther  with  it.  Thinking  to 
be  well  rid  of  my  companion,  who  bored 
mc  terribly,  I  left  the  steamer  and  went 
through  to  Cairo  by  the  express. 

When  I  arrived  at  the 
capital,  I  found  that  the 
general  exodus  had  been 
some  time  in  progress 
and  that  Cairo  was  nearly 
empty.  The  few  that 
remained  were  also  on 
the  move,  and  the  rush 
homewards  was  still 
(treat.  I  thought  myself 
lucky  to  secure  a  passage 
in  a  big  German  liner, 
the  Yattrland,  which  was 
due   at    Suez    in    a    few 

At  the  last  moment  we 
travelled  down  together, 
nil  bound  for  Ismailia, 
where  we  hoped  t> 


But 


They  were  at  Assouan  from  Feb.  19  to 
March  3,  Luxor  from  March  5  to  March  1 7. 
But  where,  where,  santissimo  San  Teodum! 
where  are  they  now  ?  " 

"You  must  find  that  out  for  yourself," 
I  said  without  encouragement.  "  Going 
down-stream,  I  suppose— unless  they  took 
the  train  and  got  to  Cairo,  and  so  on  to 
Europe,  Asia,  or  America — who  can  sav .-  " 

"  But  I  will  find  them,  never  fear— with 
or  without  your  help,  most  excellent  and 
illustrious   Sir."       He    bowed    low     with 


they  (old  us  that  she  had 
already  passed,  and,  in- 
deed, we  could  sec  her 
masts   and    her   smoke- 
stack as  she   slowly 
steamed  on  between  the 
high  banks  of  the  canal. 
Then  as  we  changed 
to  the    narrower  gauge 
and  the  smaller  carriages 
of  the  line  that  runs  to 
Port  .Said,  there  was  a  general  re-shuffle 
of   passengers,  and  I    took  my  seat  with 
new  companions. 

I  saw  at  once  that  these  were  the 
Billingstons  ;  I  knew  them  without  doubt. 
The  lady  was  closely  veiled  with  a  dark- 
blue  gossamer,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
her  stalely  figure,  her  rich  travelling-dress, 
her  many  bracelets  set  with  superb  jewels, 
the  tiny  watch  set  with  brilliants,  the 
jewelled  pince-nez  hanging  to  a  long  gold 
and  turquoise  chain — only  Mrs.  Billingston, 
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I  thought,  could  travel  thus  arrayed  through 
the  Arabian  desert. 

Since  my  meeting  with  Khanjar  these 
people  possessed  a  new  and  deeper  interest 
for  me.  I  watched  them,  whether  I  should 
make  their  acquaintance  casually  or 
whether  I  should  introduce  myself  and 
put  them  on  their  guard. 

Could  they  be  criminals,  these  two  ?  If 
their  calling  was  a  crooked  one,  they  dis- 
guised it  well.  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  believe  much  evil  of  the  man  Billingston. 
He  had  a  young  face,  younger  perhaps 
than  his  years,  but  it  was  a  simple,  ingenu- 
ous, not  to  say  silly  face,  its  fatuousness 
heightened  by  his  undisguised  adoration 
of  his  wife,  and  his  seemingly  abject  sub- 
mission to  her  slightest  whims.  Of  course 
it  might  be  all  guile ;  he  might  play  the 
simpleton  outwardly  and  yet  be  full  of  dark 
designs,  stained  with  darker  deeds  within. 

If  there  was  anything  really  wrong,  I 
fancied  it  was  in  her.  Khanjar  had  said 
she  was  the  worse  criminal  of  the  two. 

These  speculations  amused  and  occupied 
me  as  our  train  dragged  slowly  along  the 
canal-bank,  keeping  constantly  abreast  of 
the  steamer ;  and  they  only  took  a  new 
direction  when  I  heard  the  peevish  com- 
plaint of  Mrs.  Billingston  that  their  courier 
had  not  come  near  them  for  hours. 

"  I  don't  believe  we  shall  catch  that 
steamer,  Ernest,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
stop  the  steamer  right  here  and  put  us 
aboard.  I  'd  like  you  to  call  that  man 
Goldeck  at  the  verv  next  station." 

"  Why,  certainly,  dear  ;  Goldeck  is  very 
remiss,"  replied  her  patient  spouse.  "  But 
he  said  it  was  all  right,  and  I  suppose  he 
knows." 

When  Goldeck  was  presently  summoned 
to  the  carriage  window,  I  saw  that  he  was 
a  Swiss-German  of  overbearing,  not  to  say 
o. Tensive  demeanour,  a  man  who  took  his 
employers  into  his  charge,  into  his  custody, 
indeed,  and  disciplined  and  dragooned 
them  when  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose 
better  to  ignore  them  entirely. 

The  latter  was  his  mood  just  now. 

"  Steamer!"  he  snorted,  "  we  shall  reach 

Port   Said   quite    sufficiently  early.     Too 

early,  perchance  you  will  say,  when  till 

midnight  you    must    for    the     Vaterland 


continually  wait.  She  has  there  to  take 
coals  on  board.  Be  pleased  to  leave  it  to  me. 
I  will  see  to  it.  I  know.  Ach  Himmel,  is  it 
for  this  slight  thing  that  I  am  disturbed  in 
a  pleasant  conversation  with  mine  friend  ?  " 

I  should  have  liked  to  kick  the  fellow 
then  and  there,  but  the  Billingstons,  who 
paid  him,  took  his  insolence  quite  humbly, 
and  once  more  I  wondered  whether  these 
helpless  babes  in  arms,  so  new  to  travel, 
so  submissive  to  their  servants,  could  be 
criminals  flying  from  justice. 

The  courier  left  them  severely  alone, 
as  I  thought,  when  we  reached  Port  Said. 
No  doubt  he  took  them  to  the  hotel,  but 
after  that  it  was  I  who  showed  them  to  the 
table  d'hote,  who  ordered  their  wine  for 
them,  who  saw  to  their  comfort,  and  listened 
to  their  childish  complaints  against  the 
indifferent  food.  Goldeck  pretended  to 
be  "  high  busy "  with  their  baggage,  of 
which  they  had  mountains ;  yet,  when 
I  went  out,  I  found  him  drinking  deep  in 
the  bar  with  his  "  friend,"  the  same  friend 
of  the  train,  as  I  surmised,  little  expecting 
that  I  also  knew  him  well. 

It  was  Khanjar,  the  Italian,  who,  when 
he  saw  me,  got  up  and  bowed,  and  held 
up  a  warning  finger,  as  though  anxious 
that  I  should  not  speak  before  the  courier. 
So  I  said  a  few  sharp  words  to  Mr.  Goldeck, 
sending  him  off  into  the  hotel. 

When  I  turned  Khanjar  had  disappeared. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  question  him. 
He  had,  of  course,  come  up  with  his 
quarry ;  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  man  so  keen  and  untiring  in  pursuit 
had  not  seen  the  Billingstons  with  his 
own  eyes.  But  in  any  case  he  must  have 
learnt  all  he  wanted  from  the  courier. 

I  fully  expected  him  to  make  the  arrest 
now,  when  he  had  run  into  his  game. 
Yet  nothing  happened.  The  Billingstons 
went  on  board  quite  unmolested.  I 
remained  on  deck  until  the  Vaterland 
cleared  out  of  the  port,  rather  expecting 
that  at  the  very  last  moment  Khanjar  would 
act.  But  no ;  he  made  no  open  move,  and 
I  could  only  conclude  that  he  preferred  to 
wait  till  he  got  to  Naples,  or  some  other 
European  port,  where  he  might  count 
upon  a  readier  support  from  the  law. 

That  the  lta\\axv  *a\ted  I  had  no  sort  of 
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doubt,  but  1  saw  nothing  of  him  on  hoard. 
This  did  not  surprise  me ;  nor  was  I 
astonished  to  hear  from  the  purser  that  no 
person  of  his  name  had  taken  passage  on 
board  the  ship. 

The  Billingstons  wore  lodged  superbly. 
They  had  the  cahine 
dt  luxe,  a  spacious 
apartment  on  the 
promenade -deck,  at 
no  great  distance 
from  my  own. 
They  had  seats  by 
the  captain  at  the 
principal  tabic  in 
the  saloon,  but  Mrs. 
Dillingston,  except 
during    the    fairest 


They  moved  away  quickly  under  the 
shelter  of  the  second  saloon  deck-house, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  them.  But  I  could 
almost  have  sworn  that  the  man  was 
Khanjar.  I  knew  him  by  his  height,  his 
aspect,  his  gestures;    and  afterwards,  by 


thes 


.-. -aider 


did 


appear  at  meals. 

Had  she  some 
foreboding  of  the 
doom  that  was  im- 
pending,  and  prc- 


fci 


Ml     tO 


Ki 


II 


;  that  ( 


sickne.- 

fined  her  to  her 
cabin,  although  she 
pleaded  it,  as  her 
husband  con- 
fidingly explained. 
One  evening,  the 
last  before  our 
arrival  at  Naples, 
just  a,  I  was 
leaving  my  own 
cabin,  late,  long 
after  the  dinner- 
bugle  had  sounded, 
I  saw  her  distinctly, 
a  long-cloaked 
figure,  moving 
swiftly  along  the  promenade-deck  towards 
the  stem  of  the  ship. 

I  was  curious  enough,  ungallant  enough, 
to  follow  her  unobserved. 

She  sped  towards  the  companion-ladder 
at  the  end  of  the  deck,  dropped  down  it  like 
a  shadow,  and  was  met  by  someone  In-low — 
a  man  who  was  evidently  waiting  for  her. 


the  light  of  a  strange  and  terrible  event 
that  followed,  I  was  certain  of  it. 

The  Yaterland  reached  Naples  soon  after 
daylight  next  morning.  Almost  as  she 
dropped  anchor  in  the  bay  amid  the  small 
not  ilia  of  boats,  with  their  musicians, 
traders,  and  touts,  the  whole  ship  was 
terrified    by  loud    and    persistent  shrieks. 
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They  came  from  a  woman,  who  with 
long  hair  flying  loose  in  the  wind  and 
dishevelled  white  garments,  tore  up  and 
down  the  promenade-deck  pointing  to  the 
cabin  she  had  just  left,  and  crying — 
44  There  !  There  !    In  there — murder  ! — 

assassino  !     Help,  help " 

It  was  Mrs.  Billingston. 
All  of  us  nearly,  the  captain  from  his 
bridge,  the  ship's  doctor,  stewards,  and 
stewardess,  passengers,  myself  one  of  the 
first,  filled  the  cabin,  and  took  in  at  a 
glance  the  hideous  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Billingston  was  dead  in  his  berth. 
He  had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  some 
hours  previously,  for  the  body  was  cold,  as 
the  doctor  soon  testified,  and  the  rigor 
mortis  had  set  in. 

Who  had  done  this  foul  deed  ? 

The  stewardess  and  some  of  the  ladies 
had  taken  possession  of  Mrs.  Billingston, 
had  carried  her  off  to  another  cabin.  By 
and  by,  when  order  had  been  restored  and 
the  theatre  of  the  crime  locked  up  and 
sealed,  the  captain,  doctor,  and  myself,  as 
an  acquaintance  of  the  deceased,  were 
admitted  to  hear  Mrs.  Billingston's  account 
of  the  tragedy,  so  far  as  she  knew  of  what 
had  occurred.  She  had  awakened  at  day- 
light, without  having  been  disturbed  in 
the  night,  and  had  spoken  to  her  husband. 
Although  a  light  sleeper,  roused  generally 
at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice,  he  had 
made  no  answer,  and,  on  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  upper  berth,  she  was 
struck  by  something  in  his  attitude ;  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  body,  the  absence 
of  any  sign  of  life. 

Filled  with  vague  alarm,  she  threw  herself 
out  of  bed,  and  at  once  realised  the  truth. 

44  You  say  nothing  disturbed  you  in 
the  night  ?  You  heard  no  one  enter 
the  cabin?"  asked  the  captain. 

44  I  heard  nothing,  absolutely  nothing." 

44  No  stifled  cry,  no  appeal  for  help?"  I 
suggested. 

44  Nothing.     Have  I  not  said  so  ?  " 

44  The  cabin  door — do  you  remember 
was  it  locked  when  you  retired  ?  " 

44  It  was  not  locked.  I  know  that.  I 
am  very  nervous  at  sea.  I  could  not  bear 
to  be  locked  in.  Something  might  happen, 
a  collision,  shipwreck,  who  can  tell?" 


"  Or  worse,"  said  the  captain,  senten- 
tiously  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

44  Has  anything  been  removed?"  I 
asked.  44  Anything  stolen  from  your 
cabin  ?  Any  of  your  property,  your 
jewellery  and  valuables  ?  " 

44  How  can  I  tell  that  ?  "  She  turned  her 
great  eyes  upon  me  reproachfully.  "  How 
could  I  possibly  look  for  such  things,  or 
think  of  them  at  such  a  time  ?  " 

The  rest  of  the  men  thought  me  a 
heartless  wretch  for  putting  such  a 
question,  but  it  was  a  right  and  proper 
question  I  knew,  and  I  suggested  it  to  the 
Neapolitan  police-officer  who  presently 
came  off  and  took  charge  of  the  case. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  a  close 
inspection  of  the  Billingstons*  cabin,  and 
he  gently  but  firmly  insisted  that  the  lady 
should  accompany  him.  With  her  assist- 
ance it  was  soon  established  that  not  one 
scrap  of  jewellery,  no  money  or  valuables 
were  missing. 

The  murder,  then,  was  not  for  greed, 
much  as  these  reckless  people  with  their 
profuse  display  laid  themselves  open  to  a 
criminal  outrage. 

I  now  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  the  Italian 
detective  aside  and  communicate  my  sus- 
picions. He  was  a  shrewd,  business-like 
official,  red-haired  and  ferrety-eyed,  quite 
ready  to  suspect  anybody  on  board,  even 
myself. 

But  he  relaxed  a  little  when  I  told  him 
of  my  first  meeting  with  Khanjar  on  the 
Nile,  pf  his  as  yet  unexplained  pursuit  of 
the  Billingstons,  of  his  presence,  so  I 
firmly  believed,  upon  the   Vaterland. 

44  Where  is  he  now  ?  This  must  be 
looked  into."  The  passenger-lists  were 
called  for  and  examined,  but  as  I  had 
warned  the  detective,  no  person  of  the 
name  of  Khanjar  had  shipped  at  Port  Said. 

44  Let  all  the  passengers,  first  and  second 
class,  be  paraded  upon  the  upper  deck/' 
said  the  police-officer  peremptorily.  "  You. 
shall  pick  out  your  man,  Signor,  if  you 
can.  If  he  is  not  here,  it  will  be  a  strong- 
presumption  that  he  has  his  reasons  for 
leaving  the  ship  clandestinely,  always 
supposing  that  he  really  came  on  board." 

The  muster  of  the  passengers  was  made 
not    without  protest  and   dissatisfaction,. 
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and  I  was  led  down  the  ranks,  inspecting 
every  face.  There  was  no  one  answering 
to  Khanjar.  But  I  stuck  to  my  point  that 
Khanjar  had  come  on  board.  Goldeck, 
the  courier,  when  pressed,  also  admitted 
that  he  had  seen  and  smoked  with  his 
4*  friend "  during  the  passage.  Further 
corroborative  evidence  was  now  given  by 
the  purser,  who  remembered  that  a  second 
saloon  passenger  had  embarked  at  Port 
Said,  by  name  Peter  Brooklyn,  who  might 
be  the  missing  man. 

But  why  had  he  disappeared,  and  how  ? 
There  was  only  one  possible  explanation 
of  the  fact  That  he  had  been  impelled 
to  fly,  by  an  evil  conscience,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  his  crime.  As  to  the 
method,  it  was  probable  that  he  had 
slipped  overboard  as  the  steamer  came  to 
her  moorings.  If,  as  I  conjectured,  he 
was  really  a  Neapolitan,  or  one  who  knc.v 
Naples,  he  could  have  dropped  down  un- 
observed into  one  of  the  many  small  boats 
and  got  on  shore.  Any  such  plan,  pro- 
vided he  had  the  perpetration  of  a  crime 
in  his  mind,  could  have  been  arranged  by 
cable  before  leaving  Port  Saixl. 

1  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  he  had 
vowed  vengeance  against  Billingston,  and 
it  was  to  wreak  it  upon  him,  upon  her  also, 
tiiat  he  had  followed  them  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth. 

But  why  had  he  spared  the  woman  ? 
Only  for  one  conceivable  reason  :  that  she 
had  gone  over  to  his  side,  and  had  con- 
nived at,  perhaps  assisted  in  the  crime. 
My  suspicions  had  been  first  aroused,  as  I 
told  the  Italian  police-othcer,  when  she 
met  Khanjar  secretly  on  board  the  VaUr- 
land.  What  was  less  clear  to  us,  and  we 
discussed  the  whole  matter  as  good  com- 
rades eager  for  daylight,  was  the  motive 
'.hat  had  moved  her  to  take  up  with 
Khanjar. 

•*  Their  acquaintance  was  not  of  yester- 
day, that  we  know,"  I  reasoned.  4t  Khan- 
jar's  conduct  and  his  talks  to  me  prove  it." 

"  If  we  could  find  that  they  were  old 
friends,  close,  intimale  friends,  it  would 
be  easy  .enough,"  said  the  Cavaliere. 

There  were  those  on  board  who,  to  mv 
surprise,  knew  all  about  Mrs.  Billingston, 
and   who   now   came   forward   with  some 
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very  curious  information.  We  heard  that 
she  was  of  Italian  extraction,  although 
born  in  the  United  States.  She  had  been 
trained  for  the  stage,  and  had  come  out  as 
a  singer  and  dancer,  rapidly  achieving  a 
great  reputation.  Mr.  Billingston,  a  young 
millionaire  entirely  his  own  master,  offered 
her  marriage,  and  was  accepted,  not  with 
alacrity,  perhaps,  but  as  too  good  a  prize 
to  be  passed  by.  But  she  was  not  quite 
off  with  one  old  love  before  she  caught  on 
with  the  new ;  she  had  jilted  a  former 
swain  and  fiance,  Giuseppe  Cangiare,  a 
well-to-do  oilman  in  New  York,  in  order 
to  accept  Billingston. 

Cangiare,  my  man  Khanjar,  had  sold  up 
everything,  ami  started  to  chase  the  happy 
couple  all  over  the  world.  He  had 
told  me  how  he  had  followed  them 
unremittingly  and  remorselessly  every- 
where, thirsting,  no  doubt,  for  their  blood, 
and  1  knew  that  at  last  he  had  come  up 
with  them,  lie  meant  to  slay  them  both  ; 
if  the  wife  had  been  spared,  it  must  have 
been  because  she  had  returned  to  her 
first  love  under  some  strange,  unexplained 
revulsion  of  feeling. 

These  facts  abundantly  satisfied  us  as  to 
a  motive  for  the  crime,  but  to  prove  the 
wife's  complicity  was  not  so  easy  even 
under  Italian  law,  which,  like  the  French, 
gives  extraordinary  power  of  cross  exam- 
ination to  the  instructing  judge.  Mrs. 
Billingston  was  detained  for  some  months 
at  Naples,  and  continually  interrogated, 
but  she  made  no  confession,  without  which 
she  could  not  be  convicted  of  the 
crime. 

Nor  was  Khanjar  "run  in."  He  was 
never  secured  bv  the  Italian  police. 
Probably  the  free  use  of  ample  funds 
helped  him  to  get  away  from  Europe  to  the 
New  World,  and  there  pursuit  slackened. 
It  was  no  one's  business  to  catch  him. 
The  widow  had  no  consuming  desire  to 
see  him  punished  for  her  husband's  death, 
seeing  that  she  herself  was  almost  certainly 
implicated.  And  she  profited  by  it  enor- 
mously. The  whole  of  the  Billingston 
wealth  came  into  her  hands,  and  she  was 
at  liberty  to  spend  it  as  she  pleased.  That 
Khanjar  will  eventually  share  it  is  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion. 


THE     GREAT     ADVENTURER. 

STUDIES    AND    SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    NAPOLEON 
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FIVE  years  of  war  followed  the  peace 
that  had  at  last  been  broken  at 
Austcrlitz  ;  and  such  wars  !  Wars  waged 
on  such  a  large  scale  and  with  such  an 
abundance  of  means,  such  enterprise  and 
genius,  such  triumphant  results  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen.  War,  in  1806, 
with  Prussia,  so  prompt  and  decisive  that 
in  less  than  a  month  she  was  reduced 
to  the  status  of  a  third  -  rate  Power, 
prostrate  and  despoiled,  partitioned 
between  Saxony,  Russia,  and  the  new- 
Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  War 
again  with  Russia,  more  creditable  to  her 
military  character,  but  little  less  disastrous 
than  that  of  1805,  and  converting  her  into 
the  humble  and  obedient  ally  of  France  ; 
next  with  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Peninsula 
invaded  under  specious  pretences,  first 
occupied,  then  held  as  conquered,  with 
shameless  breach  of  faith  ;  another  war 
with  Austria,  leaving  her  crippled,  with 
the  loss  of  access  to  the  sea,  of  three 
millions  of  population  and  much  territory, 
and  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
surrender  of  a  llapsburg  Princess  to  the 
arms  of  the  Corsican  Emperor  —  thus 
seconding  his  scheme  for  divorce.  These 
are  the  }ears  of  his  greatest  triumph,  of 
his  unquestioned  political  ascendency,  of 
unbroken  military  successes  that  consti- 
tuted him  the  greatest  general  of  that,  or 
perhaps  any,  age.  Let  us  examine  briefly 
some  of  the  chief  stages  of  this  astonish- 
ingly rapid  and  striking  career  of  conquer. 
The  campaign  of  Jena  reproduces  that 
of  Austerlitz  in  many  particulars.  Prussia 
was  all  wrong  throughout.  She  missed 
her  best  chance  of  action,  and  declared 
war   too  late   and    too   soon.      Too    late, 


because  in  1805  she  might  have  done 
Napoleon  infinite  mischief  by  falling  on 
his  flank  as  he  advanced  into  Austria ; 
too  soon  in  1806,  because  (like  Austria) 
she  did  not  wait  tor  the  arrival  of  her 
Russian  allies.  Again,  in  her  plan  of 
campaign  she  resolved  to  take  the 
offensive,  when  by  holding  the  line  first 
of  the  Elbe  and  then  of  the  Oder  she 
would  have  drawn  Napoleon  on  through 
an  inhospitable  country  at  the  worst  season 
of  the  year,  and  then  confronted  him, 
concentrated  and  combined  with  her 
friends.  But  in  her  divided  military 
councils,  where  senility  fought  with  pre- 
sumptuous youth,  there  was  one  point  in 
common :  that  attack  was  better  than 
defence.  Napoleon  had  always  won 
because  he  had  always  been  allowed  to 
take  the  initiative  ;  to  forestall  him  would 
be  to  deprive  him  of  his  most  effective 
weapon.  Besides,  the  traditions  of  the 
Great  Frederick  still  threw  a  halo  around 
the  army  he  had  created  ;  it  was  still  confi- 
dently believed  that,  although  untried  for 
half  a  century,  with  slow  formal  tactics 
and  antiquated  equipment,  it  would  be 
more  than  a  match,  even  single-handed, 
for  the  brilliant  young  general,  so  admir- 
ably supported  by  able  lieutenants  and 
troops  flushed  with  recent  victories. 

In  October  1806  Napoleon  held  his 
army  compactly  placed  along  the  river 
.Maine  behind  the  Thuringian  forest.  On 
the  far  side  were  the  Prussians  at  Erfurt, 
Weimar,  and  Jena,  with  an  advanced 
guard  pushed  forward  to  Saalfeld  watch 
ing  the  issues  of  the  mountain  passes. 
Napoleon  had  seven  army  corps  with  a 
cavalry  corps,  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  in 
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all  about  190,000.  The  Prussians,  under 
their  aged  leader  Brunswick,  a  veteran  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  numbered  150,000, 
including  the  troops  of  Saxony  and 
Wiirtemberg. 

Both  sides  prepared  to  advance.  The 
Prussian  leaders,  after  much  discussion, 
decided  at  length  to  move  by  a  double 
line — false  strategy  that  was  never  put  in 
practice,  for  Napoleon  burst  upon  them 
like  a  thunderstroke  while  they  hesitated, 
and  the  war  was  ended  almost  before  it 
was  begun.  Of  the  various  lines  open  to 
him  he  preferred  that  by  his  right,  the 
most  direct  road  to  Berlin,  and  thrust  his 
army,  corps  after  corps,  through  the 
Thuringian  passes  —  Soult  and  Ney  to 
Baireuth  and  Hof,  Bernadotte  in  the 
centre,  Davoust,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
guard  on  the  left,  moving  by  Coburg 
to  (irafenthal  and  Saalfeld.  The  mere 
direction  of  his  advance  threatened  the 
Prussian  communications  with  Berlin,  and 
peremptorily  ended  the  idea  of  taking  the 
offensive.  The  enemv  fell  back  at  once 
and  hastily,  now  making  for  the  line  of  the 
Elbe.  Brunswick  reached  the  Saale  on 
Oct.  13,  prepared  to  fight  a  great  battle 
about  Kosen,  leaving  Hohenlohe  with  one 
corps  to  cover  his  retreat.  Napoleon 
found  Hohenlohe  at  Jena,  and  thinking 
he  had  the  whole  Prussian  army  in  front 
'of  him,  resolved  to  attack.  Davoust, 
further  down  the  river,  on  the  extreme 
French  right,  was  ordered  to  force  a  passage 
at  Kosen,  and  co-operate  by  the  east  bank 
on  the  Prussian  rear.  This  b:  ought  01; 
the  battle  of  Auerstadt  on  the  14th,  when 
Davoust  with  great  gallantry  attacked 
double  his  numbers,  and  beat  Brunswick 
completely.  The  same  day  Napoleon, 
being  two  to  one,  attacked  Hohenlohe 
at  Jena,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory. 
44  You  cannot  imagine  the  extent  of  this 
defeat,"  Berthier  wrote  Junot.  "  It  is  like 
magic,  or  to  speak  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  overthrew  them." 

A  vigorous  pursuit  followed  Jena.  The 
Prussians  had  fled  disorganised  to  the 
Elbe,  which  Davoust  crossed  at  Witten- 
berg, not  fifty  miles  from  Berlin,  on  the 
20th.  All  the  great  fortresses  fell. 
Spandau    was    surprised,    Berlin    entered 


on  the  25th,  Stettin  the  29th,  Custrin  the 
31st.  On  Nov.  8  Magdeburg,  with  a 
garrison  of  22,000  and  700  guns,  was 
taken  by  Ney  with  half  the  number , 
Murat,  having  forced  Hohenlohe  to  sur- 
render, galloped  into  Lubeck.  Napoleon 
was  absolute  master  of  Prussia.  In  one 
short  month  he  had  destroyed  her  army 
in  the  field,  had  driven  the  King  from 
his  capital,  leaving  him  only  the  barren 
province  of  East  Prussia,  and  a  poor 
force  of  25,000  disheartened  troops.  The 
country  lay  crushed  and  humiliated  at  the 
feet  of  her  conquerer. 

Napoleon  had  thus  disposed  of  one  half 
of  his  Northern  enemies.  Russia  remained, 
and  her  armies  were  now  tardily,  as  at 
Austerlitz,  advancing  towards  the  Vistula. 
They  must  be  met  and  beaten  if  Napoleon's 
supremacy  in  Europe  was  to  be  assured. 
England,  as  we  know,  remained  defiant  to 
the  last,  but  he  tried  to  fight  her  with 
other  weapons,  and  it  was  from  Berlin 
that  he  issued  those  famous  decrees  that 
were  to  kill  British  commerce  by  excluding 
her  goods  from  the  Continent.  This,  the 
great  4*  Continental  system  "  that  failed  so 
signally,  forbade  all  trade  with  England ; 
no  English  ship,  no  ship  coming  from 
an  English  or  colonial  port,  could  enter  a 
French  port  without  the  penalty  of  seizure 
as  prize.  Even  postal  communication  was 
stopped,  letters  to  or  from  England  were 
seized  and  destroyed  ;  every  Englishman 
found  upon  the  Continent  in  countries 
that  acknowledged  the  Napoleonic  rule 
became  a  prisoner  of  war.  Such  bitter 
measures  could  only  be  met  with  equal 
hostility.  War  was  made,  and  far  more 
effectually,  upon  French  commerce,  so 
that  soon  the  French  flag  was  driven 
from  the  seas.  The  strict  blockade  against 
British  goods  was  evaded  by  a  gigantic 
system  of  contraband  smuggling,  which 
became  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
trades.  The  Custom  Houses  and  their 
officers  were  hoodwinked  or  bought  over  ; 
even  the  highest  functionaries  took  bribes, 
English  goods  still  reached  Continental 
consumers,  and  were  found  in  Napoleon's 
own  palaces,  but  at  the  advanced  prices 
all  these  manoeuvres  entailed.  The 
Emperor   appealed    to    the    ladies   of  his 
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court  to  aid  him  in  his  exclusion  of  the 
products  that  travelled  through  the  country 
he  hated.  He  begged  them  to  prefer 
Swiss  to  Chinese  tea,  to  drink  chicory 
instead  of  Mocha  coffee,  to  eat  beetroot 
sugar,  to  eschew  English  stuffs  and 
draperies.  "  Lei  them  beware  I  do  not 
catch  them  wearing  dresses  of  English 
manufactures,"  he  wrote  Junot.  This 
prohibition  would    have   a  double   effect, 


campaign  of  Fried  land,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  which  had  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  200,000  pairs  of  shoes,  50,000 
great  -  coats  and  other  clothing,  were 
obliged  to  contract  for  them  with  English 
firms,  so  that  battles  were  fought  under 
the  Emperor's  eye  by  soldiers  clad  in 
uniforms  that  had  been  made  at  Halifax 
and  Leeds. 

Napoleon  knew  that  the  conflict   with 


licrurv  of  Napoleon  in  a  fragment  of  a  gnat  rum  repreeentinii  the  tattle  nf  Jena,  found  la  the  Hill  of  Battle* 
-nilbn,  Vrmrtim  commiiwioiied  by  I-cmiii  Fliilippe  to  paint  the  (Treat  bntilea  uf  France  when  he  flrat  conceived 
»  of  converting  the  chateau  into  an  historical  museum.  This  particular  picture  la  one  of  a  aeriea,  including  the 
•  •>[  Friedland.  Jena,  and  Waaram.  It  appeared  in  the  Solo*  of  18SB.  The  moment  chomm  by  Verne*  for  hia 
e  la  that  when  the  Emperor,  aeciimpaninl  by  Murat  and  Berthier.  heard  in  the  rank"  of  tha  Imperial  Foot-Guanla 
inla:  "  K*  mint .'"  ■'  Wlint  iathnt*"  said  he.  "  It  can  only  be  a  beardless  buy  whotbinkn  he  knows  what  I  otujht 
Let  him  wail  until  he  ban  commanded  in  thirty  pitched  battles  before  he  pimuraes  to  (rive  me  advise."  It  waa, 
indeed,  one  ol  Ihe  conscripts,  cntier  to  show  hia  oouwge. 


he  hoped  ;  it  would  injure  England  and 
stimulate  French  production.  But  it  failed 
signally,  and  France  in  the  long  run 
suffered  far  more  than  England  from  the 
Continental  blockade.  The  climax  of 
absurdity    was    reached    in    the    coming 
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Russia  would  be  serious,  and  that  great 
efforts  must  be  made  if  he  was  to  secure 
success.  He  was  prepared  to  take  the 
initiative,  although  it  was  the  winter 
season,  and  his  troops  had  suffered  severely 
already.      His   first   act  was   to   bring  up 
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reinforcements  to  consolidate  his  position, 
repair  the  fortresses,  organise  great  depots 
of  supply  all  along  the  road  from  France. 
He  has  had  no  superior  as  a  military 
administrator,  and  his  plans  as  seen  in  his 
multifarious  and  elaborate  correspondence 
show  how  minutely  he  attended  to  every 
point,  how  he  held  every  thread  in  his 
own  hands.  In  anticipation  of  the 
demands  of  the  coming  campaign,  he 
forestalled  the  conscription  of  1807,  and 
at  once  called  up  all  recruits  of  that  year. 
He  levied  enormous  contributions  on 
subject  and  friendly  peoples— cash  from 
Germany,  newly  confederated, £24, 000,000 ; 
from  Italy  ,£1,200,000  ;  from  Spain 
,£2,880,000  ;  from  Portugal  £640,000  ; 
requisitions  for  warlike  stores  on  others. 
He  revised  the  arrangements  of  the  army 
under  his  immediate  orders  in  the  field, 
especially  for  the  cavalry,  which  would  be 
largely  used  in  the  great  plains  of  Poland 
and  Eastern  Prussia.  A  great  d£pot  was 
formed  at  Potsdam,  in  the  extensive  stables 
built  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  here 
all  the  horses  captured  or  bought  were 
collected  to  be  broken  in  and  made  into 
efficient  cavalry.  By  these  active  measures 
the  Grand  Army  was  soon  raised  to  an 
effective  300,000  men,  of  whom  about  half 
only  were  available  for  field  operations, 
the  rest  being  dispersed  along  the  com- 
munications, or  in  hospital  sick  and 
wounded.  With  these  150,000  he  now 
faced  the  Russians,  and  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Europe.  "  The  dice  will 
decide  the  game,"  he  wrote  the  poor 
King  of  Prussia,  who  had  rashly  declared 
that  he  still  relied  upon  the  Czar. 

The  opposing  armies  were  very  different 
in  character  and  constitution.  Napoleon 
had  developed  efficiency  by  every  possible 
means  ;  the  drill  and  tactics  of  the  French 
troops  had  been  perfected  under  his  own 
eye,  guided  by  the  experience  gained  in 
the  last  campaign.  With  his  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  he  had  created 
regiments  of  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs  ; 
he  had  revised  and  improved  the  infantry 
formation,  adopting  a  system  based  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
the  practical  knowledge  of  their  regimental 
officers.    At  this  period  the  personnel  of  the 


army  was  at  its  best  ;  the  ranks  were  filled 
with  the  fine  old  soldiers  of  the  revolution- 
ary wars,  steady,  self-reliant  veterans,  who 
had  long  made  war  their  trade.  They  had 
the  unbounded  confidence  in  their  officers 
that  constant  success  must  always  give. 
These  soldiers  were  a  fine  nucleus  of 
strength,  invaluable  by  their  experience 
and  their  example.  Scientific  instruction 
had  been  lavished  upon  the  officers  of  staff, 
artillery,  and  engineers ;  the  highest  skill 
was  encouraged  by  the  rewards  that 
followed  its  display. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  army  was 
ill-organised  and  badly  led.  Although  the 
men  were  strong,  sturdy,  constant  in  battle, 
and  when  on  duty  kept  within  bounds, 
they  were  drunken,  and  without  discipline  in 
quarters.  The  regimental  officers  were  lazy, 
ignorant,  without  military  education  ;  so 
that  for  all  scientific  work  foreigners  were 
engaged,  between  whom  and  the  native 
officers  there  was  much  heartburning  and 
ill-will.  The  training  of  the  Russian 
troops  was  indifferent;  the  infantry  tactics 
never  went  beyond  bayonet  attacks ;  the 
Cossack  cavalry  could  not  be  depended 
upon  for  manoeuvre,  although  excellent  as 
irregulars.  Organisation  was  hopelessly 
bad  :  brigades  and  divisions  were  not 
properly  made  up  of  the  three  arms ; 
hospitals  were  few  ;  an  enormous  host  of 
camp  -  followers,  including  servants  and 
retainers — as  many  as  200  per  regiment — 
impeded  free  movement.  Thus  the  natural 
courage  of  the  Russian  soldiery  was  sadly 
handicapped,  although  finely  apparent  on 
many  a  hard-fought  field.  They  stood  their 
ground  with  magnificent  tenacity  in  the 
campaigns  of  1806-7,  and  the  battles  of 
Evlau  and  Friedland  bear  witness  to  this. 
As  Capefigue  remarks,  with  Austrians  and 
Prussians  campaigns  were  decided  in  one 
or  two  great  actions,  when  capitulation 
and  surrender  followed  ;  with  the  Russians 
"  there  was  nothing  but  to  kill  or  be 
killed."  Victory  was  not  secured  with- 
out  frightful  carnage  and  the  annihilation 
of  almost  the  last  man. 

Napoleon  began  this  fierce  struggle  with 
the  occupation  of  Warsaw  and  an  advance 
to  the  Vistula.  He  succeeded  in  driving 
his  enemy  back  in   sharp  engagements  at 
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Pultusk  and  Golymin — the  first  fought  and 
won  by  Lannes,  the  second  by  Davoust  and 
Augcreau.  Now  the  winter  set  in  with 
extreme  severity — hard  frosts  alternated 
with  sudden  thaws  ;  the  roads,  knee-deep 
in  mud,  became  nearly  impassable  for  men 
or  guns.  The  great  distances  and  the 
terrible  weather  made  the  supply  of  the 
army  most  difficult,  and  the  hospitals  were 
crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Davoust' s  corps  was  reduced  to  15,000 
men,  Souk's  to  16,000,  Augereau's,  further 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  stragglers 
and  marauders,  was  only  7000  strong, 
Repose  was  absolutely  essential  for  both 
the  belligerents,  and  both  went  into  winter 
quarters,  where  under  the  active  care  of 
Napoleon  the  French  soon  recovered 
health  and  strength.  Early  in  January 
1807  the  Russian  General,  Beningsen, 
resumed  the  offensive.  Under  cover  of 
the  network  of  lakes  in  East  Prussia  he 
hoped  to  surprise  the  French  left,  relieve 
Colberg,  Dantzig,  and  Graudenz,  and 
securing  the  Lower  Vistula,  then  await 
in  winter  quarters  his  expected  reinforce- 
ments from  Russia.  This  move  was  nearly 
successful  ;  but  Ney  extricated  the  French 
left,  and  Napoleon,  fathoming  Beningsen's 
intentions,  threw  his  whole  army  forward 
across  the  Vistula  to  intercept  the  enemy. 
On  Jan.  30  he  quitted  Warsaw,  where  he 
had  kept  his  court,  and  next  day,  four  days 
after  the  orders  were  issued,  he  was  con- 
centrated on  Wittenberg.  He  continued 
to  advance,  and  on  the  6th  came  upon  the 
Russians,  now  in  retreat  on  Landsberg. 
They  fought  rearguard  actions  that  day, 
and  on  the  7th  were  in  position  at  Eylau, 
where  he  was  brought  to  bay.  A  three- 
fold action  followed.     Evlau  was  taken  bv 
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the  French,  retaken  by  the  Russians,  then 
abandoned,  and  on  the  8th  the  great  battle 
was  fought. 

The  victory  in  this  terrible  conflict  was 
claimed  by  both  sides.  Napoleon,  having 
massed  all  his  artillery  in  the  centre,  sent 
Augcreau  on  to  attack,  with  Davoust  to 
follow  when  he  came  up  on  the  right. 
Augcreau  marched  under  the  (ire  of  the  con- 
centrated Russian  artillery,  and  was  nearly 
drstroved.  A  heavv  snowstorm  now  inter- 
puscd  n.  thick  pall,  and  when  it  cleared  an 


attempt  to  turn  the  French  right  would 
have  been  successful  but  for  a  desperate 
cavalry  charge  under  Murat.  The  crisis 
of  the  action  came  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Prussian  corps,  under  L'Estocq,  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  French.  By  this  time 
Davoust  began  to  be  felt  on  the  other 
flank,  and  he  eventually  established  him- 
self on  the  left  of  the  Russian  position. 
Ney  was  at  the  heels  of  L'Estocq,  and  he 
presently  appeared  upon  the  Russian  right. 
With  both  flanks  thus  threatened,  Ben- 
ingsen drew  off,  leaving  Napoleon  in 
possession  of  the  ground  he  had  gained. 
His  Guard  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  while 
the  Russians  had  thrown  every  regiment 
into  the  fight :  he  could  therefore  fairly 
claim  to  have  had  the  best  of  it.  Moreover, 
next  day  Beningsen  fell  back  upon  Konigs- 
berg,  and  the  French  cavalry  followed, 
although  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue 
with  great  vigour.  After  a  halt  at  Eylau 
for  eight  days — a  political  demonstration, 
intended  to  impress  Europe  with  his 
victory — he  again  retired,  but  to  take  up  a 
less  extended  position.  Now  Warsaw  was 
left  to  an  independent  corps,  and  the  main 
army  occupied  the  Vistula,  from  Thorn  to 
the  sea,  with  the  centre  thrown  forward  to 
Osterode. 

Once  again  Napoleon  bent  ever)'  energy 
to  improve  the  morale  and  material 
efficiency  of  his  army.  He  had  now  a 
total  of  60,000  absentees,  half  sick,  half 
marauders;  and  15,000  more  were  hors  ds 
combat  from  wounds.  It  was  of  the  terrible 
hardships  lately  endured  that  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Joseph,  who  was  complaining  of 
discomforts  in  his  kingdom  of  Naples, 
"  Here  we  make  war  with  all  its  vigour 
but  all  its  horrors.  .  .  .  The  officers  of  the 
staff  have  not  undressed  for  two  months, 
many  not  for  four  months.  I  myself  have 
not  taken  off  my  boots  for  a  fortnight. 
We  arc  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  mud, 
without  wine,  brandy,  or  bread.  We  have 
nothing  but  potatoes  to  eat;  we  make  long 
marches  and  counter-marches— no  pleasant 
experience.  We  have  to  fight  with  the 
bayonet  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape, 
the  wounded  have  then  to  be  carried  back 
150  miles  in  open  sleighs.  It  is  but  a 
poor  joke,"  he   adds,   "  to   compare    the 
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places  where  we  are  to  the  lovely  country 
of  Naples,  where  you  have  wine,  bread, 
covering  for  your  beds,  society,  and  even 
woman."  Yet  the  iron  nerves  of  the 
great  leader  were  quite  unshaken  in 
spite  of  all  his  army  endured.  "  In  the 
midst  of  these  great  fatigues  everyone 
has  been  more  or  less  ill ;  as  for  mv- 
self,  I  was  never  stronger,  I  have  grown 
stout." 

The  sufferings  of  the  army  and  the 
inconclusive  nature  of  the  campaign  of 
Eylau  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
French  people,  and  marked  despondency 
had  followed  the  frantic  rejoicings  over 
Austerlitz  and  Jena.  Paris  was  deserted, 
the  chief  personages  at  the  Court  were 
absent  at  the  front.  Trade  languished 
with  the  absence  of  all  gaiety,  the 
industries  that  ministered  to  it  were  at 
a  standstill.  Napoleon  from  the  Vistula 
strove  to  remedy  this  distress.  He  sent 
positive  orders  to  the  Empress,  to  the 
Princesses,  to  Cambaceres,  Lebrun,  and 
all  great  officials  to  give  constant  enter- 
tainments ;  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
objtts  d'art  in  the  imperial  palaces  was 
to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  native 
manufactures  ;  funds  for  the  same  purpose 
were  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
even  from  his  private  purse.  All  war- 
like stores,  accoutrements,  equipment, 
clothing,  guns,  carriages  —  everything 
possible  of  which  the  field-army  stood 
in  need  should  be  made  in  Paris,  despite 
the  distance  and  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port. To  meet  this,  his  ingenious  mind 
devised  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  new 
tquipagts  militaires,  battalions  of  the  train 
that  should  bring  their  new  wagons  right  up 
to  the  front.  Thus  he  obtained  quantities 
of  boots  and  shoes,  food  and  hospital  com- 
forts, harness,  ammunition,  every  necessary 
for  the  replenishment  of  his  army  and  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  in  progress 
during  .March,  and  a  great  effort  made  to 
come  to  terms  separately  with  Prussia. 
Dantzig  fell  in  May,  and,  releasing  30,000 
men  who  had  besieged  it.  Napoleon's  army 
reached  an  effective  strength  of  160.000. 
The  Russians  had  also  been  reinforced, 
and  lJenini?svn  commanded    120,000  men. 


Napoleon  now  proposed  to  drive  the 
Russians  back  upon  the  Niemen,  and  it 
would  have  been  Beningsen's  surest 
course  to  await  attack,  for  he  had  two 
strong  river -lines  to  defend,  while  the 
French  advance  must  be  hazardous.  The 
campaign  opened  in  June,  and  was  rapidly 
decided.  Various  sharp  encounters  took 
place  at  Deppen,  Guttstadt,  and  Heils- 
berg,  but  by  the  14th  the  Russians  had 
fallen  back  towards  Konigsberg.  Napoleon 
came  up  with  them  at  Friedland,  not  far 
from  Eylau,  and  fought  the  last  battle 
of  the  war.  The  honours  of  the  day  fell 
to  Ney,  who  stormed  the  town  of  Fried- 
land  ;  to  Mortier,  who  carried  the  centre 
of  the  Russian  position ;  and  to  Victor, 
"  Beau  Soleil."  as  his  soldiers  called 
him,  and  who  first  came  into  notice  that 
day  leading  Bernadotte's  corps.  The 
victory  was  bloody  and  decisive,  a  new 
feature  having  been  introduced  for  the 
first  time — the  concentration  of  a  large 
number  of  guns  to  bring  their  fire  upon 
one  vital  point. 

After  Friedland  came  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit,  which  placed  Napoleon  on  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  his  glory.  He  was  now 
practically  supreme  Dictator  in  Europe : 
he  had  overthrown  Austria,  Italy  barely 
existed,  he  had  trampled  Prussia  under 
foot,  and  crippled  Russia.  He  could  im- 
pose his  policy  upon  the  great  Sovereigns, 
who  were  his  vassals  and  dared  not  dis- 
pute his  imperious  will.  The  one  sore 
point  was  England's  stubborn  refusal  to 
recognise  his  rovaltv.  He  had  set  the  Czar 
to  make  friendly  overtures,  but  they  were 
sternly  rejected ;  and  Napoleon  angrily 
declared,  "It  shall  be  war  to  the  knife, 
then  ;  war  to  the  death  of  one  of  us." 
This  brought  on  the  coalition  against 
England  that  was  substituted  for  the 
abortive  invasion  ;  the  coalition  that  led 
hereafter  to  the  dethronement  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  Pope,  the  conquest  of 
Portugal,  and  that  mistaken  invasion  of 
Spain  which  was  to  prove  so  disastrous. 

The  Emperor,  on  his  return  to  Paris 
after  Tilsit,  was  received  with  an  ovation 
such  as  was  never  decreed  to  the  most 
triumphant  Roman.  France  was  beside 
herself  with  joy.      The  enthusiasm  rose  to 
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universal  delirium  ;  tin-  country  was  «. 
» ith  glory.  *l  hese  victorious  achi 
mi-nts  :.  itten  i  her  vanity  and  gave 
the  first  plate  iti  Europe.  It  was 
natural  that  she  should  pour  ma 
before  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  it 
should  worship  him  in  his  unapproach 
grandeur,  gladly  hugging  her  gi: 
chains,  whose  iron  pressure  was  come 


Within  the  circle  of  his  own  Court  and 
futvunigi  the  satisfaction  was  not  so  keen. 
Jo)  was  tempered  with  apprehension.  It 
was  anxiously  debated  amon^  these  many 
dependents  on  his  sovereign  pleasure 
whether  their  mighty  master  had  come. 
back  in  a  good  temper  ot  not.  .Many 
things  had  occurred  in  i'ans  during  his 
absence    to    >c*    ami    annoy    him.     His 


under  such  glorious  lai 
lions  of  the  people  ■ 
longed  :  congratulatot 


els.     The  acolama- 

ad  dresses   poured 
nftly 


beguiled  by  the  enchanter,  who  loaded 
her  with  rich  gifts  and  new  prosperity 
■'  Luxury  and  glory  have  never  failed  t- 
turn  the  heads  of  the  En-nch "  was  ; 
speech  of  the  Emperor's,  and  under  thei 
glamour  he  found  the  best  security  for  his  f; 
throne.  s 
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her  'beau  sabreiir ;  Josephine  wished  it  for 
her  son  Eugene,  who  was  universally 
beloved.  Then  there  were  unsavoury 
scandals  of  misconduct  ;  august  ladies 
nearly  related  to  the  Emperor  were  accused 
of  something  more  than  indiscretion.  With 
all  this  the  Eaubourg  St.  Germain  was 
credited  with  much  malevolent  gossip, 
ridicule,  and  witty  sayings,  to  which 
Napoleon  was  particularly  sensitive,  or 
real  hostility  to  the  present  regime,  that 
gave  uneasiness  to  its  despotic  chief  and 
reacted  on  his  temper. 

Napoleon  soon  showed  it,  for  he  scolded 
everybody  all  round  :  his  wife,  his  family, 
the  Court,  high  society,  every  great  official. 
He  was  especially  angry  with  Eouche*  and 
the  imperial  police,  which  neglected  its 
chief  business,  that  of  espionage.  Eor 
deep,  dark,  rankling  suspicion  was  ever 
Napoleon's  bete  noire ;  and  a  greedy  hunger 
for  news  and  tittle-tattle  always  marred  his 
greatness.  He  never  felt  safe,  doubting 
those  even  who  were  most  devoted  to  him. 
He  had  been  raised  by  his  great  deeds 
immeasurably  above  all  his  old  comrades, 
and  his  imperious  spirit,  inflated  by 
his  unbroken  good  fortune,  continually 
increased  the  distance.  But  from  the 
summit  of  his  throne  he  looked  anxiously 
down  into  the  depths  below,  fretting  to 
know  all  that  was  said  and  thought  of 
him,  whom  he  could  really  trust,  what 
schemes  might  be  hatching  out  of  his 
sight  and  reach. 

The  imperial  Court,  thus  hanging  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  greatest  despot  the 
world  has  seen,  was  no  pleasant  resting- 
place,  the  imperial  service  no  bed  of  roses. 
Yet  if  the  great  Emperor  often  frowned 
and  scolded  furiously,  he  could  reward  as 
lavishly.  It  was  largely  for  his  own 
glorification,  to  increase  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  his  court  that  he  now  created 
a  great  order  of  nobility  for  his  favourites 
and  followers,  bestowing  new  and  fan- 
tastic titles,  accompanied  with  munificent 
endowments.  His  brothers  were  now 
Kings,  his  brother-in-law  a  Grand  Duke, 
Ministers  and  Marshals  became  Hereditary 
Princes  or  Dukes,  thirty-one  in  number, 
called  after  the  great  battles  they  had 
won.     The  first  Duke  made  was  Lefebvre, 


husband  of  the  now  famous  "  Madame 
Sans-Gene,"  who  brought  the  barrack- 
room  into  the  Palace,  who  was  a  far  more 
worthy  woman  than  many  who  laughed  at 
her.  Now  Talleyrand  became  Prince  of 
Benevente ;  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Monte 
Corvo,  Berthier  Prince  of  Neuchatel ; 
Lannes  was  Duke  of  Montebello,  Ney  of 
Elchingen,  Davoust  of  Auerstadt,  Soult 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  so  on.  Lesser 
generals  were  created  counts  and  barons 
in  hundreds,  by  their  own  or  other  names, 
and  for  a  time  the  confusion  in  Paris  as  to 
addresses  was  immense,  while  the  resi- 
dences of  the  new  dignitaries  were  labelled 
with  their  titles  in  gold  letters,  and  heralds 
were  kept  busy  in  devising  coats-of- 
arms.  Enormous  incomes  were  allotted 
to-  these  various  titles  from  the  French 
treasury  or  the  revenues  of  foreign 
dependencies. 

At  Court  a  rigid  and  elaborate  system 
of  etiquette  was  introduced,  copied  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  ceremonial  customs 
of  ancient  monarchy,  but  enforced  with  a 
punctilious  exactitude  far  exceeding  that 
of  Versailles  or  Vienna.  After  the  move 
to  Eontainebleau,  which  shortly  became  a 
favourite  residence,  precise  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  general  circle :  great  person- 
ages received  on  certain  evenings :  on  one 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  entertained 
with  music  and  cards ;  on  another  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Berg  (Madame  Murat) 
gave  a  ball ;  next  night  Princess  Borg- 
hese  (Pauline  Bonaparte),  Princes,  and 
Ministers  were  to  give  dinners  in  turn 
(the  Grand  Marshal  Duroc  kept  a  table  at 
which  twenty-five  covers  were  laid  daily). 
The  Emperor,  as  a  rule,  dined  t6te-a-t6te 
with  his  Empress ;  Kings  and  Princes  joined 
only  by  express  invitation.  Following  the 
old  practice  there  were  great  hunts  in  the 
Eorest  of  Eontainebleau ;  special  costumes 
were  designed  for  the  ladies,  and  each 
great  personage  prescribed  the  colour  for 
her  own  suite  :  the  Empress  chose  a  tint 
of  purple  called  amaranth,  Queen  Hortense 
blue  and  silver,  Madame  Murat  pink, 
Princess  Borghese  lilac  ;  the  gentlemen, 
Emperor  included,  wore  green  and  gold:  yet 
this  splendid  Court  was  by  no  means  lively, 
and  Napoleon  complained  that  although 
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he  wanted  his  guests  to  amuse  themselves 
they  looked  bored  and  dull.  The  fact  was 
the  weight   of    his   despotism    lay   heavy 


despised  ;  a  sentry  who  was  censured  fur 
not  saluting  one  excused  himself  by  saying 
he  was  "only, a  king."  In  the  balls, 
hunting-parties,  and  festivities  Napoleon 
appeared  seldom  ;  but  he  patronised 
Wieland  and  Goethe,  whom  he  summoned 
to  his  presence,  and  treated  these  immortals 
to  long  disquisitions  on  literature. 

Erfurt  may  be  taken  as  the  climax  and 
zenith  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.  But 
already  the  meridian  was  being  passed.  He 
was  now  committed  to  the  war  in  Spain. 
The  country  he  had  seemed  to  subjugate 
without  a  blow  had  now  risen  against  him 
as  one  man.  He  had  endured  the  bitterness 
of  his  first  terrible  reverse,  the  surrender 
of  an  army— Dupont's— at  Baylen,  and  he 
meant,  at  all  hazards,  at  all  costs,  to 
re-vindicate  his  authority.  "The  Spanish 
War  will  be  fatal  to  the  French  Empire," 
said  Talleyrand,  with  far -seeing  inspir- 
ation. "  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end," 
Napoleon  punished  his  unpalatable  pre- 
diction with  abuse  and  disgrace,  and 
Talleyrand   was  not  seen  again  in  Paris 


upon  all ;  it  was  difficult  to  be  gay  to 
order,  even  though  couched  in  the  im- 
perious " J<  le  veux  "  which  was  so  common 
an  expression  of  Napoleon's  irrevocable 
will.  It  was  impossible,  as  Talleyrand 
said,  to  '"amuse  the  unamusable." 

1'hu  pomp  and  splendour  of  Napoleon's 
State  were  seen  at  their  highest  when 
he  joined  the  Czar  Alexander  at  Erfurt  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  secure  a 
free  hand  in  Spain.  It  was  a  theatrical 
display,  more  gorgeous  than  when 
Henry  VIII.  met  Francis  upon  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Napoleon  posed  as 
the  modern  Charlemagne;  he  was  King 
•  if  Italy  and  Emperor  of  the  West,  a 
God -sent,  divinely  endowed  potentate, 
with  whom  there  could  be  no  rivalry  or 
rijualitr — only  his  brother  Emperor  was 
suffered  to  stand  near  him.     At  the  grand 
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WHEN  the  Earl  of  Dudley  took  Miss 
Rachel  Gurney  to  wife  seven  years 
ago  everybody  thought  her  a  lucky  woman  : 
he  is  one  of  the  richest  peers  in  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  most  industrious  to  boot. 
Though  he  owns  only  25,600  acres,  worth 
^123,176  a  year,  his  mines  bring  him  in 
an  enormous  revenue,  and  his  father  left 
him  ,£1,026,000.  His  mother  was  one  of 
the  eight  beautiful  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moncreiffe.  Lord  Dudley,  who  is 
thirty-one  this  month,  has  three  children. 
Gladys,  the  eldest,  was  born  in  June  1892. 
His  heir,  Viscount  Ednam,  is  just  four, 
and  Lady  Morvyth,  the  youngest,  is  two 
vears  old. 

Lord  Dudley  is  in  the  Yeomanry ;  he 
has  been  an  Alderman  (of  Worcester),  a 
Mayor  (of  Dudley),  a  County  Councillor  (of 
London),  and  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  His  chief  seat, 
Witlev  Court,  in  the  countv  of  Worcester, 
was  bought  by  his  father  sixty  years  ago 
for  ^900, 000. 

The  Dudley  title  has  had  a  curious 
history.  A  barony  was  conferred  on  John 
Sutton  in  1342.  The  tenth  holder  of  the 
barony,  Frances  Sutton,  married  (in  161 1) 
the  son  of  William  Ward,  a  Cheapside 
goldsmith,  and  the  family  have  been 
Wards  ever  since.  They  have  been  very 
lucky  with  their  title,  for  though  the 
barony  expired  in  1758,  a  cadet  of  the 
house  was  created  Viscount  Dudley  in 
1763.  The  viscountcy  became  extinct  in 
1833,  but  again  a  cadet  (the  present  peer's 
father)  came  in,  and  was  created  Earl 
of  Dudley  in  i860. 


On  the  24th  of  this  month  the  Queen 
will  be  seventy-nine,  and  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  the  youngest  member  of  her 
nobles,  will  be  ten  years  old.  Lord 
Macclesfield's  father,  Viscount  Parker, 
died  in  1895  ;  and  his  grandfather,  whom 
he  succeeded,  in  1896.  The  earldom  was 
created  in  1721  on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parker,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  who 
was  afterwards  convicted  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  charge  of  corrup- 
tion, and  fined  ^,"30,000.  Curiously  enough, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Peerage  bears  a 
very  similar  name.  He  is  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  and  is  ninety-two  years  old. 
His  earldom  was  created  on  behalf  of  an 
ancestor  who  was  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

The  issue  of  the  fourth  edition  of  "  The 
Laws  of  Bridge,"    published    by  De   La 

■ 

Rue,  recalls  the  fact  that  this  game  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux.  In  1894,  on  his  returning  from 
the  South  of  France,  his  Lordship  was 
dealing  in  a  game  of  whist  at  the  Portland 
Club,  and  instead  of  turning  up  the  last 
card,  deliberately  placed  it  face  downwards 
on  his  pack,  apologising  to  his  partner  that 
he  thought  he  was  playing  "  Bridge." 
"  What  is  '  Bridge  ?  '  "  was  the  query  that 
went  round.  Lord  Brougham  explained, 
and  within  six  months  "  whist  was  hurled 
from  the  pedestal  on  which  it  had  long 
posed  proudly  as  the  best  of  games  in  its 
surest  footholds,  and  '  Bridge '  took  its 
place  for  ever  and  aye  in  the  card-rooms 
of  the  Portland  and  Turf  clubs." 

This  is  the  second  contribution  ki  the 
axt  of    enjoyment    that   the    Broughams 
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have  rendered,  for,  as  everybody  knows, 
tiic  well-known  build  of  carriage  named 
after  them  was  constructed  for  the  first  and 
thu  greatest  Lord  Iirougham,  who  got  his 
title  in  1810  and  died  this  month  thirty 
years  ago  at  the  age   of   ninety.      The 


tobacco  named  after  him.  This  was  the 
"  Arcadia "  mixture  which  Mr.  Barrie 
smoked  to  evolve  "  My  Lady  Nicotine." 

Mr.    George    Bernard    Shaw,  who   has 
just  published  his  plays,  is  an  Irishman, 


second  peer  was  the  great  Chancellor's 
brother,  and  the  bringer  of  "Bridge"  is 
the  latter's  nephew.  He  is  sixty-two. 
His  only  son  is  eleven  this  month. 

In  the  same  connection,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  present  Karl  of  Craven's 
father  invented  the  well-known   brand  oE 


novelist,  dramatist,  journalist,  critic  of 
music  and  of  the  drama,  political  pamph- 
leteer, platform  speaker,  and  Socialist. 
Take  of  these  elements  all  that  is  fusible, 
melt  them  all  down  in  a  pipkin  or  crucible, 
set  them  to  simmer,  and  skim  off  the  scum, 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  residuum. 
That  \s  a.s  d\K\cu\\.  to  io  as  it  was  with 
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Mr.  Gilbert's  Heavy  Dragoon ;  for  Mr. 
Shaw  is  so  many  "'lists"  that  you  can 
hardly  "  get  him  on  the  list  "  at  all. 
He  wears  Jaeger,  he  is  a  bachelor,  he  is 
a  vegetarian,  he  is  a  teetotaler ;  he 
dislikes  evening  dress,  and  thinks  Shak- 
spere  was  a  pretty  poor  hand.     Hut  he  is 


The  true  and  particular  account  will 
probably  never  be  known  ;  but  this  much 
is  certain,  that  Piper  Findlater,  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  is  now  in  Netley 
Hospital;  that  he  played  "The  Haughs 
of  Cromdale  "  and  not  "  The  Cock  o'  the 
North  "  ;  that  he  was  not  hit  by  a  Dam- 


Not  since  Kinglake  tried  to  sift  the 
hnjff  mass  of  personal  evidence  on  the 
Crimean  campaign  lias  there  been  such 
a  diversity  of  views  as  on  the  great  charge 
at  Dargai.  Though  it  occurred  s<.  recently 
as  Oct.  ifi'the  stories  connected  with  it 
are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  saga  rivalling 
the  legends  of  the  ancient  Norsemen. 

No.  176.     May   1898 
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of  a  great  defeat  of 
centuries  and  a  half 
<  :t  miller,  and  he  was 
listed  "«hcn  he  was 

iroiiL'li  the  Malnkand 
•ct  the  Victoria  Cross 
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Few  actresses  have  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  the  art  of  comedy  as  Miss 
Ellis  Jeffreys,  who  is  now  playing  the  part 
of  the  jealous  young  wife  in  "  The  Dove- 
cot" at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre. 
Miss  Jeffreys  is  an  Irishwoman,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Dodsworth 
Jeffreys,  and  marrie<i  the  Hon.  Frederick 


of  another.  Captain  Tennant,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery.  Miss  Millet t,  who  was  married 
last  year,  is  to  make  her  reappearance 
shortly. 

Lord  Cadogan's  grandchildren,  the 
Hon.  Sybil  and  Edith  Cadogan,  are  the 
{laughters     of     Viscount     Chelsea,     who 
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than  Chelsea.  The  estate  of  Chelsea  cartoonist,  and  of  John  Doyle  ("  H.  B."; 
originally  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  famous  caricaturist,  he  was  educated  a 
Cheyne  —  hence     Cheyne     Row,     where      Stonyhurst  (for  he  is  a  Catholic)  and  at 


Carlyle  lived.  It  was  purchased  i 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane — hence  Sloane  Squs 
and  Hans  Place  —  the  famous  Cot 
physician.     One  of  his  daughters  marri 


Edinburgh  University,  where  he  took  his 
M.D.,  and  studied  under  Dr.  Joseph  Bell, 
the  prototype  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  His 
first  book,  "  A  Study  in  Scarlet,"  appeared 


Baron  Cadogan  and  brought 
with  her.  Her  son  was  created 
Chelsea  and  Karl  Cailogan  in  180 

On  the  twcmv-ninih  of  this  m 
mav  congratulate  Dr.  C.man  1 
attaining  bis  thirty-ninth  hirtlid; 
nephew   <>t   "Jlicky"    Di.yle,    ill 


Chelsea  in  1887,  anil  he  has  become  so  busy  as  a 

."iscoiint  writer   that  he  has  abandoned  medicine. 

>.  Dr.  Doyle,  who  is  tall  and  athletic  look- 
ing, lives  at  Hindhead,  besiele  Mr.  Grant 

mth  you  Allen  and   the  other  notabilities  of  Hill- 

n-le    011  topdoin.      And  living  thus  he  enjoys  an 

v.    The  outdoor  life,   and   cvcles   to   his    heart's 

Punch  content  among  the  Surrey  Hills. 
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IN  an  ancient  village,  full  of  traces  and 
signs  of  habitation  beyond  Norman 
times  right  back  through  Danish,  Saxon, 
Roman,  and  Celtic  occupations)  to  the 
non- Aryan,  I  bene,  Neolithic  dwellers,  in 
the  old  burial-ground  of  the  Saxon  church 
founded  late  in  the  tenth  century,  to  find 
a  modern  chieftain's  grave  of  the  Teutonic 
race — that  of  a  "great  fief"  of  the  German 
Kmpire — comes  as  a  surprise,  and  looks 
like  a  romance.  A  modern  warrior 
laid  to  rest  in  the  burial-ground  of  a 
church  built  by  the  Abbess  and  t4  She 
Benedictines"  of  the  religious  house  of 
44  St.  Man  de  Chatris"  (as  Domesdav 
Book  has  it),  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  upon  the 
demesne  land  of  their  manor  of  Minchin- 
bury  or  Xunsbury,  in  the  parish  of  Barley; 
which  ancient  structure  afterwards  made 
way  for  a  more  substantial  Norman 
edifice,  and  of  this  latter  the  tower  still 
remains.  Our  thoughts  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Confessor,  when  the  sons  of 
the  rival  houses  of  God  wine  and  Leofric 
held  under  the  King,  and  the  fighting  men 
of  the  village  gathered  to  the  English 
cause  for  the  coming  struggle  at  Sen  lac  ; 
or,  led  by  Here  ward  the  Wake,  made  the 
last  English  stand  against  the  Erenchmen 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  A  simple  head-stone,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  overhung  with  cypress 
and  yew,  marks  off  the  mound  of  green 
turf  from  those  many  others  hard  by.  A 
quiet  unobtrusive  resting-place,  indeed, 
for  the  mortal  remains  of  4t  Ileinrich 
Count  Arnim  "  and  4t  Emma,  his  wife,"  as 
our  Illustrations  show.  The  occasional 
summer  visitors  who  walk  round  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Barley  —  a 
retired  agricultural  village  nestling  among 
the  North  Herts  Hills — are  puzzled  to 
account  for  so  unusual  and.  it  would  seem. 


out-of-place  grave,  so  far  removed  from  the 
Fatherland.  And  to  tell  the  story  in  brief 
outline  will  be  to  satisfv  a  curiosity  more 
than  local,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add 
another  touch  of  romance  to  the  history 
of  the  Hungarian  cause,  as  well  as  tc 
introduce  to  the  reader  episodes  in 
the  chequered  career  of  a  powerful  and 
pathetic  personality  that  passed  through 
the  domain  of  European  politics  only  to 
disappear  from  public  view  ;  first,  as  an 
unknown  exile  in  our  great  Metropolis4 
and,  then,  under  the  cover  of  the  green 
turf  in  a  remote  rural  village  of  the  land  of 
refuge  open  to  the  heterogeneous  crowd 
of  Continental  exiles.  Count  von  Arnim, 
born  the  year  before  Waterloo,  was  the 
head  of  the  great  German  family  of  that 
name.  Almost  directly  he  entered  into 
the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  he  developed  what  were  then 
regarded  as  strong  Radical  notions,  and 
was  from  the  very  beginning  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  growing  influence  and 
conservative  policy  of  Bismarck.  And 
being  somewhat  hot-headed,  and,  above 
all  things,  a  great  lover  of  fighting,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  what  with  his  ardent 
temperament  and  his  advanced  political 
opinions,  he  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
contented with  home  affairs,  and  was 
ready  to  find  an  outlet,  should  occasion 
arise,  in  some  other  quarter.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  in  the  Hungarian  rising,  and 
von  Arnim  left  the  standing  army  and 
joined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Kossuth 
and  his  party.  In  the  lamentable  quarrels 
between  Kossuth,  its  Governor-President, 
and  the  Hungarian  military  leaders, 
especially  Gorgei,  the  Count  zealously 
took  the  side  of  Kossuth,  and  bitterly 
opposed  the  decision  of  the   latter  to  give 
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way  to  Gorgei,  and  to  retire  in  his  favour. 
Events  proved  Arriim  to  have  been  in  the 
right ;  anil  for  the  time  he  left  the  country, 
with  Kossuth,  on  the  treachery  of  Giirgei, 
who,  imrnediatclv  on  attaining  supreme 
power,  surrendered  himself  and  army  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Prussian 
Landwehr  were  called  out,  and  the  Count 
had  necessarily  to  decide  whether  he 
would  disobev  the 
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be  brought  to  trial.  For,  as  he  himself 
said,  his  enemies  were  powerful,  and  he 
had  fatally  wounded  in  duels  two  members 
of  great  families. 

Being  penniless  in  London,  he  with 
characteristic  energv  looked  about  for 
some  honourable  meansofobtaininga  liveli- 
hood for  himself,  the  German  lady  he  had 
married,  and  his  young  son.  The  liveli- 
hood was  successfully  obtained  in  thesetting 
up  of  a  curative  gymnasium  on  Ling's 
Swedish,  system.  Here  his  master)'  of  the 
art  of  fence  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Here 
it  was,  as  a  patient,  that  the  then  Rector  of 
Barley,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Gordon,  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  quickly  won  his  con- 
fidence and  friendship,  in  a  way  which 
those  who  were  privileged  to  know  the 
kindly  and  courteous  rector,  always  ready 
to  do  a  service,  will  at  once  understand. 
The  outer  crust  of  reticence  was  broken 
through,  and  the  outlaw,  who  passed  with 
the  public  as  Major  Loefflcr  (his  mother's 
name\  revealed  his  identity  and  disclosed 
his  eventful  history. 

The  difficulties  of  his  position  from  a 
German  point  of  view  were  by  no  means 
small.  As  we  have  said,  he  had  married 
a  German  ladv,  but  as  she  was  not  en- 
nobled, his  children  were  disqualified  by 
Prussian  law  from  succeeding  to  his  title 
and  vast  estates.  However,  as  one  of  the 
"great  fiefs,"  he  possessed  the  power  of 
adoption,  which  he  was  naturally  desirous 
of  exercising  in  favour  of  his  own  son. 
Ami  all  might  vet  have  gone  well  had  a 
little  more  discretion  been  exercised,  for 
von  Amim  possessed  a  tried  friend  in 
Count  von  Moltke,  who  was  in  constant 
communication  with  him  on  military 
tactics  during  the  Franco- Prussian  War. 
Such  a  series  of  letters,  if  given  to  the 
public,  should  be  of  much  interest  on 
many  grounds.  Hut  to  continue  our  story. 
Heing  a  "  great  fief,"  his  estates  could  not 
be  confiscated,  but.  as  an  outlaw,  he  was 
muble  to  enjoy  their  revenue.  Under  these 
circumstances  his  friend  Moltke  asked  him 
lo  send  over  his  son,  that  he  might  go 
tlivoYigh  iho  proper  steps  to  take  up  his 
tinman  nationality,  and  have  his  name 
I'liinvd  in  iho  Military  School.  The  son 
nntllil,  linn.  he  able  to  put  in  a  claim  for 
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the  family  estates  and  also  the  arrears  of 
accumulated  income. 

Acting  upon  this  advice,  von  Arnim 
sent  his  son  over,'  but  made  the  unfor- 
tunate mistake  of  allowing  his  mother  to 
go  with  her  son.  Accordingly,  when  they 
went  the  round  of  the  chief  Prussian 
castles,  the  mother  dined  in  the  servants' 
hall ;  for,  not  being  noble  herself,  she  was 
not  received  by  her  husband's  friends.  The 
Count  was  righteously  indignant  when  he 
found  this  out,  and  at  once  ordered  his  son 
back  to  England.  lie  had  become  imbued 
with  English  ideas  on  such  points,  and  he 
declared :  "  I  would  rather  have  niv  son 
grow  up  as  a  poor  man  in  England,  in 
the  service  of  his  adopted  country, 
than  as  a  rich  man  in  the  service  of 
his  Fatherland,  where  he  would  have  to 
be  ashamed  of  his  mother."  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  did  not  enter  the  military 
school  ;  von  Moltke's  good  intentions 
were  frustrated  ;  he  lost  his  splendid 
landed  inheritance  and  great  social  posi- 
tion. But  he  continued  to  be  a  true  and 
loyal  son  to  his  mother  till  her  death  in 
1875,  and  is  now  holding  a  position  in  the 
British  Army.  Both  mother  and  father 
were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Barley 
by  that  typical  Anglican  parish  priest 
whose  soothing  friendship  and  ghostly 
counsel  had  done  so  much  to  heal  the 
open  wounds  and  soften  the  hard  pillow  of 
the  exile.  The  entries  in  the  parish 
registers  are  as  follows — 


Name.  Abode. 

Emma  Leffler  . .         . .  London 

(Countess  Arnim) 
Henry  Charles  Arnim. .  Hampstcad 

(Von  Heinrichsdorf) 


Buried.  Ajjc. 
.April  20. .  50 

1*75 
.Oct.  \\   .  M) 


His  last  earthly  resting-place  was  his  own 
choice.  He  was  carried  to  his  grave  along 
one  of  the  four  great  Roman  military  ways, 
renamed  by  the  English,  Ermine  Street 
(the  way  of  Eorman,  the  divinity  of  war\ 
one  of"  the  ancient  royal    highways   that 


were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
"King's  Peace."  And  our  thoughts  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  that  other  King's 
Highway,  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelical 
Prophet  :  "  And  a  highway  shall  be  there, 
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and  a  way,"  raised  above  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  fenced  against  the  lions  of 
Giant  Grim,  and  "  the  redeemed  shall  walk 
there."  Hut  how  rough  that  wav  had 
been  to  him  ;  so  few  did  the  pilgrim  find 
to  "gather  out  the  stones."  And  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  old  Rector,  who  had 
with  scrupulous  care  carried  out  von  Arnim's 
wishes,  himself  joined  the  great  fief  in  the 
same  God's  acre.  It  is  a  touching  end  to 
the  life  of  the  outlaw.  I  low  different 
from  the  beginning,  lived  amid  the  blaze 
of  military  pomp,  princely  wealth,  and 
highest  social  distinction  !  What  a  strange 
linking  together  of  Continental  history 
and  the  simple  annals  of  an  old-world 
village  in  uneventful  rural  England ! 
What  scope  for  the  moralist !  What  a 
theme  for  the  poet ! 

J.  Ekumk  Wilkinson. 


THE      ARTIST      AS      HEADSMAN. 


By    G.    S.    LAYARI). 


THERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
laughter  caused  by  one  of  the 
latest  whims  of  the  German  Emperor.  It 
appears  that  his  artistic  eye  has  been 
offended  by  the  incompleteness  of  a  fine 
headless  torso  which  was  brought  to  the 
Fatherland  some  years  since.  Everything, 
he  was  aware,  could  be  ///</</<  ///  Gtrmiuy, 
so  what  more  natural  than  to  offer  a  prize 
for  the  best  crowning  of  the  edifice  begun 
by  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  ?  Finis  corona t 
opus,  and  the  sculptors  of  Germany  were 
called  upon  to  compete.  None  of  the 
results,  however,  satisfied  his  Majesty,  and 
two  of  the  artists  have  been  commissioned 
to  try  again.  Would  it  be  lesc-majiste  to 
suggest  that  there  is  only  one  Head  in 
Germany  that  would  prove  quite  accept- 
able ?  However  this  may  be,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  this  very  thing  was  done 
by  our  own  gallant  old  Admiral  Sir  Robert 
Holmes,  whose  monument,  a  photograph 
of  which  we  reproduce  by  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Chester  Yaughan,  stands  to  this 
day  in  the  parish  church  of  Yarmouth,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  story  goes  that 
the  unfinished  statue,  intended  to  repre- 
sent Louis  X1Y.  of  France,  was  being 
conveyed  to  Paris  in  order  that  the  artist 
might  model  the  head  from  the  living 
subject,  when  the  vessel  was  captured  by 
the  English  Admiral.  Pleased  with  his 
prize,  he  compelled  the  sculptor  to 
finish  it  with  his  own  likeness  instead  of 
that  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Emptror  was  taken  to  see  this 
suggestive  piece  of  sculpture  on  one  of 
his  visits  to  his  august  grandmother,  and 
that  his  imagination   has  been  fired  by  its 


success  ?  We  present  the  idea  to  the 
competitors. 

We  here  reproduce  three  very  curious 
prints,  apropos  of  the  above  matter,  in 
which  the  substitution  of  one  head  for 
another  is  more  outrageous  than  laugh- 
able. They  are  engravings  by  Pierre 
Lombart  after  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Charles  I.  on  horseback  by  Yandyck. 

The  plate  was  executed  before  the 
execution  (save  the  mark  !)  of  the  Martyr- 
King.  After  his  death,  the  head  of  Crom- 
well was  substituted,  no  doubt  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Charles  the  First's  head 
was  again  restored  (again  save  the  mark  !"' 
after  the  Restoration.  Our  reproductions 
are  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
states  of  the  plate.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  in  the  earliest — namely,  that  in  which 
the  head  has  been  removed  altogether — the 
scarf  is  brought  across  the  left  shoulder 
and  tied  under  the  right  arm,  whilst  the 
page-boy  has  bands  and  frills  to  his 
breeches.  In  the  next,  or  third  state,  in 
which  Cromwell's  head  has  been  inserted, 
the  scarf  has  been  removed  from  the 
shoulder  and  is  tied  round-  the  waist, 
whilst  the  bands  and  frills  have  been 
removed  from  the  page-boy's  nether  gar- 
ments. In  the  next,  or  fourth  state  of  the 
plate,  in  which  Charles's  head  has  been 
reinserted,  there  are,  besides  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  head  for  the  other,  a  few- 
minor  alterations,  such  as  the  addition  of 
the  Cavalier  moustache  to  the  face  of  the 
page-boy,  the  restoration  of  the  frills  to 
his  breeches,  the  alteration  of  the  pattern 
of  the  rider's  collar,  the  addition  of  the 
Order  of  St.  George  to  the  rider's  breast, 
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and  the  substitution  of  the  royal  coat-of- 
arms  for  those  of  the  Protector  at  the 
bottom  of  the  engraving.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
care  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Print- Room 
of  the  British  Museum,  that  there  may  be 
seen  the  unique  state  of  the  plate  in  which 
the  head  is  burnished  out  altogether. 

Another  curious  example  of  the  "  Artist 
as  Headsman  "  is  to  be  found  in  Isaac 
Cruikshank's  *'  Frontispiece  to  Fairburn's 
Magna  Charta." 

It  consists  of  a  portrait  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  with  his  name  above  inscribed  in 
a  banderole,  and  his  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  printed  below. 

Of  this  plate  there  is  (as  I  pointed  out 
in  Temple  Bar  in  1892)  a  very  curious 
second  state  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Truman,  the  well  -  known  collector,  in 
which  the  Baronet's  head  has  been  entirely 
removed,  and  the  head  of  William  Hone 
substituted.  There  is  no  alteration  made 
in  the  body,  but,  in  place  of  Sir  Francis's 
name,  inscribed  in  the  banderole,  appears 
the  legend,  "  This  is  the  man  who  pub- 
lished the  parodies,"  and  Hone's  name 
appears  underneath  the  portrait. 

On  this  impression  of  the  plate  George 
Cruikshank  has  written  in  ink  — 

44  The  body  of  this  figure  was  etched  by 
mv  father  with  a  head  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  this  portrait  of  William 
Hone  put  on  Sir  Francis  Burden's 
shoulders  —  by    whom    I     do    not     know. 

"  Gkorck  Cruikshank." 

This,  however,  Mr.  Truman  believes  to 
have  been  a  piece  of  forget  fulness  upon 
the  artist's  part,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  portrait  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Political  House  that  Jack  Built"  was 
etched     bv     George     himself,     and     this 


supposition  is  curiously  supported  by  an 
anecdote  which  the  artist  told  of  himself 
to  his  friend. 

It  appears  that,  whilst  Hone's  trial  was 
proceeding,  in  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, he  was  prosecuted  for  a  satire  upon 
the  Government  of  the  day,  that  he 
wrote  in  the  form  of  a  parody  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  great  fear  was 
felt  by  his  friends  that  he  would  be  con- 
victed, which  would  have  resulted  in  the 
casting  of  his  children,  absolutely  penni- 
less, upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world, 
George  told  Mr.  Truman  that  he  thereupon, 
by  way  of  raising  something  to  keep  them 
from  actual  starvation,  rapidly  etched  a 
portrait  of  Hone,  which  he  labelled 
44  The  Blasphemer,"  and  proposed  to  sell, 
immediately  on  the  conviction  of  his  friend, 
in  the  streets.  This,  of  course,  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  Hone's  acquittal  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  no  impressions  from  the 
plate,  as  such,  are  forthcoming  even  in 
George's  own  collection,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  second 
state  of  the  "  Frontispiece  to  Fairburn's 
Magna  Charta"  is  the  one  in  question, 
and  was  really  altered  by  George  himself, 
and  forgotten  after  many  years  of  extra- 
ordinary output. 

So  much  for  historical  instances  of 
putting  new  heads  on  old  shoulders.  But, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  very  modem 
restoration  of  the  west  front  of  one  of  our 
great  cathedrals  shows  a  late  Dean's  head 
surmounting  the  body  of  a  saint  or  king, 
which  had  been  mutilated  by  Cromwell. 
It  would  be  cruel,  perhaps,  to  be  more 
specific,  as  vanity  is  not  the  most  pleasing 
of  the  Christian  virtues.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  remember  the  German  proverb, 
44  Let  the  devil  get  into  the  church,  and  he 
will  soon  be  on  the  altar." 
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The  late  James  Payn.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff's  Diary. 

Novels  by  \Y.  Pett  Ridge  and  Gertrude  Atherton. 


NO  well-constituted  library,  I  sup- 
pose, gives  much  space  to  fiction, 
because  fiction,  when  once  read,  is  seldom 
referred  to  again.  Some  of  us  are  glad 
enough  to  possess  first  editions  of  Jane 
Austen  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and,  among 
contemporary  writers,  we  willingly  boast 
first  editions  of  George  Meredith  and 
Thomas  Hardy ;  but  for  novels  as  a 
whole — however  much  we  may  admire 
the  writers — we  can  give  no  permanent 
space.  That  is  how  it  is  that  in  my  library 
Mr.  James  Payn,  prolific  and  admirable 
novelist  though  he  was,  is  represented 
by  his  little  volume  of  poems.  The 
book  was  published  in  1853,  when  Mr. 
Payn  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
had  already  written  a  little  volume  of 
44  Stories  from  Boccaccio"  in  verse.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  My 
copy  cost  me  half-a-guinca  at  a  second- 
hand bookstall,  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
money,  although  it  contains  no  very  dis- 
tinguished poetry.  Mr.  Payn's  laurels 
were  won  iv.  other  fields. 

Although  Mr.  Payn  was  immensely 
popular  with  the  circulating  library  public, 
and  two  of  his  novels  in  particular,  44  Hv 
Proxy"  and  "Lost  Sir  Massingberd," 
attained  to  ,u\  extraordinary  success,  it 
mav  be  said  that  the  literarv  men  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  those  whom  he 
met  on  terms  of  equality  as  to  age  and 
reputation,  ami  those  younger  writers,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  helping  hand  and  much 
impetus  towards  success,  loved  him  rather 


as  a  man  than  as  a  writer,  or,  at  any  rate, 
than  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Now,  as  ever, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  among 
authors;  they  are  for  the  most  part  jealous 
and  sensitive  people,  as  they  have  been 
in  every  age,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone 
had  ever  a  bad  word  to  say  about  James 
Payn.  His  immense  geniality,  his  abund- 
ance of  fun  and  humour,  his  rich  store 
of  anecdote,  made  him  the  most  winning 
companion  that  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 

His  treatment  of  younger  men — of  men 
who  approached  him  with  diffidence  and  a 
considerable  measure  of  awe— was  delight- 
ful in  the  extreme.  One  of  them  recalls 
with  pleasure  the  kindly  way  in  which  he 
was  pulled  up  for  commencing  to  write  to 
"Dear  Mr.  Pavn  "  ;  it  was  onlv  as  "  Mv 
dear  Payn"  that  he  wished  to  be  addressed, 
and  he  had  a  way  of  bringing  himself  into 
boyish  comradeship  with  these  younger 
men  which  made  the  position  an  easy  and 
indeed  a  gratifying  one. 

Mr.  Payn  anticipated  the  biographer  by 
giving  us  a  delightful  volume  of  remi- 
niscences, which  afterwards  found  its  way 
into  a  cheaper  edition.  These  remi- 
niscences were  modified  considerably  at 
one  particular  point  in  later  editions,  in 
consequence  of  the  author  having,  for 
once  in  his  life,  stepped  aside  from  his 
usual  amiable  feeling  towards  mankind. 
He  drew  the  line  at  one  of  the  brothers 
who  made  up  the  firm  of  W.  and  R. 
Chambers.      This     Mr.     Chambers     had 
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treated  him  unfairly,  he  considered,  during 
the  period  he  conducted  Chambers's 
Journal,  and  he  expressed  himself  with 
considerable  vigour  on  the  subject.    There 


which  includes  in  it  the  names  of  so  many, 
persons  still  living  as  mav  be  found  in  the 
note-books  of  Sir  Mount  smart  Grant-Duff. 
Sir  M.  Grant-Duff  has  already  furnished  us 
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for  example,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Professor  Max  Miiller — are 
still  alive ;  but  Sir  M.  Grant-Duff  is  a  monu- 
ment of  discretion.  If  he  commits  himself 
to  personalties  it  is  about  the  dead.  Of 
Pater,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  conversation  that  tallied 
with  the  exquisite  diction  of  his  published 
work.  But  even  of  the  dead  the  author 
has  little  but  good  to  say.  The  fault  of 
his  book,  as  of  nearly  all  the  books  of  the 
kind  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
few  years,  is  that  it  is  three  times  too  long. 
There  are  two  volumes  of  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  each  ;  the  good  stories 
could  easily  have  been  compressed  into 
one  volume  of  two  hundred  pages. 

It  requires  some  courage  now  for  any- 
one to  think  of  publishing  a  book  of 
reminiscences—  it  will  all  have  been  done. 
Even  in  Sir  M.  Grant-Duft's  book  one  finds 
anecdotes  which  one  has  read  in  similar 
memoirs  of  an  earlier  date.  How  manv 
times,  for  example,  have  we  seen  that 
story  of  Lord  Palmerston,  on  taking  the 
Colonial  Secretaryship,  suggesting  to 
Helps  that  he  should  go  upstairs  with  him 
and  show  him  "where  these  places  are"  ! 

It  is  said  of  one  distinguished  living 
writer,  who  holds  delightful  afternoon 
gatherings  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  that 
when  his  guests  have  left  the  house,  he 
retires  to  his  room  and  writes  copiously  in 
his  diary  of  all  the  good  things  that  have 
been  said  in  his  presence.  It  is  almost 
sufficient  to  reconcile  one  to  an  untimely 
death,  if  only  that  one  may  escape  the 
publication  of  the  inevitable  volume  of 
stale  stories  which  is  certain  to  follow 
some  twenty  years  hence. 

The  title,  "American  Wives  and  English 
Husbands,"  *  which  Mrs  Atherton  has 
given  to  her  new  book,  is  calculated  to 
excite  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  among  that 
large  class  of  readers,  both  in  England 
and  America,  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  international  marriages.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  and  most  breezy 
writing   in    Mrs.    Athcrton's  volume ;    the 

*  ''American    Wives  and  English   Husbands." 
By  Gertrude  Atherton.     (Service  and  Paton.) 


first  half  of  the  story,  indeed,  which  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  young  girl  in  a  home 
in  California,  could  not  be  better  done. 
There  is  a  picture,  it  is  true,  of  the 
betrothal  of  a  girl  of  eleven  to  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  by  the  death-bed  of  the  girl's 
mother,  which  it  is  difficult  to  accept  in 
real  life  as  possible  of  development  into 
an  actual  marriage,  but  given  a  boy  of  a 
certain  temperament,  the  thing  may  be 
allowed  to  pass.  It  is  when  the  young 
couple  have  got  to  England,  and  the 
young  Californian  finds  her  home  amid 
English  surroundings  so  intolerably  dull 
that  she  contemplates  a  flight  to  her 
childhood's  country,  that  the  story  is 
made  less  attractive,  although  it  is,  per- 
haps, even  more  true  to  life.  But  the  final 
scene  of  the  young  wife's  complicity  in 
her  father-in-law's  suicide  seems  to  me 
absolutely  and  entirely  incredible.  Mrs. 
Atherton  has  here,  however,  given  us  her 
best  novel,  and  it  is  one  which  will  do 
much  to  enhance  her  reputation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  W.  Pett 
Ridge,  in  whose  work  I  have  long  had 
considerable  confidence,  will  improve  his 
position  by  his  new  story,  "  Three  Women 
and  Mr.  Frank  Cardwell."  f  There  is 
admirable  writing  in  the  novel,  and  certain 
parts  of  it  may  be  counted  for  some 
of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Pett  Ridge 
has  yet  published.  His  self-made  youth, 
for  example,  toiling  through  the  classes 
of  a  London  night  -  school,  makes  a 
capital  study.  It  is  not  difficult  to  iden- 
tify in  these  night  classes  the  famous 
Birkbeck  Institution,  an  organisation  with 
which  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  is  known  to  have 
intimate  associations.  Many  a  former 
student  of  the  Birkbeck  will  recognise  his 
descriptions  of  its  Debating  Society,  of  its 
science  lectures,  of  its  many  factors  for 
good.  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  is,  I  think,  less 
convincing  in  his  descriptions  of  a  certain 
Miss  Dare,  who,  as  lady's  companion  to  a 
famous  singer,  uses  her  employer's  cheque- 
book to  further  the  success  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cardwell's  career. 
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A      PROPHET      WITHOUT      HONOUR. 


By    HAROLD    SPENDER. 


IT  was  the  evening  of  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  the  month  of  June  188 — ,  exactly 
nine  years  eleven  months  and  three  weeks 
from  the  famous  day  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Millward's  prophecy.  On  July  4,  187 — , 
he  had  declared  that  the  end  of  the  world 
would  take  place  in  ten  years,  and  never 
for  a  moment  since  then  had  he  swerved. 

And  now  the  time  was  verv  near  when, 
once  and  for  all,  his  word  would  be  put  to 
the  test  and  the  vast  army  of  believers 
who  trusted  in  him  would  know  the  truth. 

The  Church  of  St.  Clement  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  a  congregation  drawn 
from  every  rank  of  life — rich  and  poor, 
fashionable  and  obscure — for  the  Rev. 
Philip  was  advertised  to  preach  under  the 
startling  title — "One  Week  More."  It 
was  a  title  to  draw  the  dullest. 

Not  onlv  the  body  of  the  church,  but 
the  great  heavy,  ugly  galleries,  which 
seemed  to  crush  the  aisles  under  their 
weight,  were  crowded  to  the  last  corner. 
The  long,  tedious,  and  unmusical  service 
had  been  listened  to  with  exemplary 
patience.  But  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  an  unmistakable  sense  of  satisfaction 
breathed  through  the  rustle  of  subsiding 
silk  gowns,  as  the  Rev.  Philip  stepped  into 
the  pulpit.  After  a  short  prayer,  he 
opened  his  manuscript  before  him  and 
began. 

He  had  changed  greatly  in  the  lapse 
of  years.  His  former  timidity  had  entirely 
left  him.  He  had  lost  the  hesitating 
touch  of  the  scholastic  man.  He  looked 
at  his  audience  with  the  bold  eyes  of  the 
practised  preacher.  As  he  settled  to  his 
task,  he  spoke  with  the  force  and  vigour 
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which  comes  only  from  long  use.  He 
marshalled  his  arguments  with  skill,  and 
he  neglected  no  chance  of  a  rhetorical 
appeal.  He  had  acquired  all  the  tricks 
and  turns  of  the  orator — the  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  voice,  the  studied  pauses, 
and  the  frequent  use  of  images  and  analo- 
gies. He  knew,  in  fact,  how  to  keep  a 
crowded  congregation  hanging  on  his 
words.  He  had  mastered  the  art  of 
securing  that  every  word  should  be 
listened  to,  and  should  carry  its  precisest 
meaning. 

And  now  the  finest  orator  in  the  world 
could  not  have  wished  for  a  greater  theme. 
Here  was  a  congregation  whom  he  had 
persuaded  to  believe  with  him  that  a  mere 
week  of  human  time  lay  between  them 
and  eternity.  This  week  was  what  remained 
to  them  for  probation  and  trial  ;  by  their 
deeds  in  these  few  days  their  eternal 
welfare  might  be  decided.  lie  appealed 
to  them  for  nothing  less  than  perfection 
of  life  up  to  the  end — to  cram  every  day 
with  goodness  ;  to  treat  their  temporal 
possessions  as  naught ;  nay,  to  save  them- 
selves from  perishing  by  using  these  as 
the  means  of  attaining  Heaven.  And 
then,  summoning  up  all  his  powers  for  one 
last  effort,  he  held  his  congregation  spell- 
bound by  a  vivid  picture  of  all  that  lay 
before  them,  and  all  the  possibilities  of 
this  great  issue — the  chances  of  weal  and 
woe,  and  the  alternatives  of  a  heaven  of 
happiness  or  a  hell  of  suffering — all  to 
be  decided  in  one  brief  week. 

This  part  of  the  sermon  had  a  most 
tremendous  effect  on  his  now  excited 
audience.     It    seemed    to    stir    them    to 
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the  very  foundations.  Fashionable  ladies 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees  and  wept ; 
strong  men  filled  the  pauses  of  the  sermon 
with  inarticulate  wailings  for  past  sins. 
The  congregation  seemed  to  hold  their 
breath  at  times,  and  then  again  to  let  it 
out  in  deep  sighs  of  sorrow  or  relief. 
As  he  described  the  sufferings  of  hell, 
women  would  wince  as  if  they  saw  the 
very  furnaces  before  them  ;  while,  if  he 
dwelt  on  the  ecstasies  of  heaven,  they 
would  crane  forward  with  their  eyes  filled 
with  joy,  as  if  they  were  looking  through 
the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  Rev.  Philip, 
used  to  such  scenes,  made  use  of  them 
all  to  heighten  the  effect.  Every  sign  of 
horror  he  would  use  to  emphasise  the 
bitterness  of  hell ;  while  every  cry  of 
delight  he  would  catch  at  to  depict  more 
vividly  the  joys  of  heaven. 

At  last  the  storm  of  passion  seemed  to 
sweep  away.  At  the  end  of  a  passage 
which  had  brought  the  excitement  to  the 
highest  pitch,  the  preacher  stopped  short 
and  paused  for  a  full  minute.  With  a 
gesture  of  exhaustion,  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  leant 
back  in  the  pulpit  looking  at  his  people. 
The  voices  were  hushed  ;  nothing  but  the 
sobbing  of  women  broke  the  silence.  At 
last  he  seemed  gradually  to  recover  his 
strength,  and  then  he  resumed,  now  in  a 
calmer  and  a  lower  voice — 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  well  that 
at  such  a  supreme  moment  any  man 
should  stand  alone  face  to  face  with  his 
Maker.  It  is  but  meet  and  right  that  we 
poor  weak  human  beings  should  cling  to 
the  weak  support  of  our  common  com- 
radeship in  the  presence  of  the  All- 
Powerful  Judge  of  the  world.  Alone,  our 
eyes  will  be  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  His 
coming :  alone,  our  hearts  will  stand  still 
with  fear  :  our  life  will  cease,  crushed  by 
our  sense  of  sin.  On  this  day  week  it 
will  not  be  well  for  any  of  us  to  be  alone. 
It  would  be  best,  indeed,  that  we  should 
be  gathered  together  here  under  this  sacred 
roof,  and  await  the  moment  with  prayer 
and  fasting.  But  the  human  mind  is  weak, 
and  on  this  occasion  strange  terrors  assail 
us  ;  we  fear,  some  of  us,  that  the  very 
temples    built    with    human    hands    may 


crumble  at  the  might  and  power  of  His 
coming.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  that  we 
should  assemble  under  the  vault  of  heaven 
itself;  and,  so  that  we  may  be  as  *ar  as 
possible  above  this  great  Babylon  upon 
which  the  shafts  of  His  destruction  will 
fall,  we  have  decided  to  meet  on  the  hill 
of  Hampstead,  on  the  open  ground 
commonly  known  as  the  Heath." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
on  very  slowly — 

"  Thence  we  shall  be  able  to  look  down 
upon  this  great  city,  doomed  to  fire,  not 
without  hope  that  we  who  have  prepared 
for  the  day  of  His  coming  may  be  dealt 
with  more  mercifully  than  the  reckless  and 
improvident  multitude  who  have  scorned 
the  warning  of  His  Judgment." 

So  ending,  the  preacher  sank  on  his 
knees,  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  while  the 
congregation  were  following  his  example, 
he  poured  out  a  fervent  and  eloquent 
prayer,  instinct  through  every  word  with 
the  feeling  of  man's  tragic  loneliness  and 
helplessness  in  the  presence  of  a  catas- 
trophe too  tremendous  for  his  imagin- 
ation to  grasp.  Earth  and  all  its  crude 
realities  seemed  to  fade  away  as  the 
preacher  voiced  with  very  human  feeling 
the  sudden  fears  of  strong  men  faced  with 
death  and  all  the  conflict  of  emotion 
which  is  raised  in  every  common  breast 
by  the  prospect  of  exchanging  a  certain 
present,  with  all  its  known  joys  and  pains, 
for  a  dim  and  shadowy  future,  full  of 
vague  dreams  of  delight  and  of  monstrous 
shapes  of  agony. 

The  intense  and  pathetic  supplication 
came  to  its  close,  and,  as  if  by  a  common 
instinct,  the  whole  congregation  remained 
kneeling  and  silent  for  several  minutes, 
with  a  hush  which  not  even  the  frightened 
women  dared  to  break  with  their  sobs. 
Only  a  frightened  child  could  be  heard 
crvine,  until  the  awe  of  that  silence 
gradually  hushed  him  also,  nestling  against 
the  cheek  of  his  weeping  mother.  Then 
the  preacher  moved  from  the  still  attitude 
of  prayerful  abasement  in  which  he  had 
stayed,  and,  without  moving  from  his 
knees,  looked  out  over  the  congregation. 
"Friends,"  he  said,  "we  will  sing  the 
hymn  on  our  knees.    We  will  sing  Luther's 
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Hymn — the  one  which  he  wrote  when  filled 
in  imagination  with  the  fears  which  assail 
us  now  in  reality."  And  then,  very  slowly 
and  solemnly,  he  read  out  the  first  verse 
of  Luther's  Judgment  Hymn — 

"  Great  God,  what  do  1  see  and  hear  ?  " 

As  he  finished,  the  organ  played  through 
the  great  chorale,  and  finally  from  the 
crowded,  kneeling  church  the  hymn  came 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  had 
probably  never  been  known  at  St.  Clement's 
in  all  its  previous  history.  The  instinct  of 
the  moment  dictated  the  fortes  and  pianos 
as  well  as  any  teacher,  and  the  last  verse 
ascended  like  a  long,  sighing  prayer — 
Great  Judge,  to  Thee   our  prayers  ice  pour, 

In  deep  abasement  bending ; 
O  shield  us  through  that  last  dread  hour, 

Thy  wondrous  love  extending. 
May  7ve,  in  this  our  trial  day, 
With  faithful  hearts   thy  word  obey, 
And  thus  prepare  to  meet  him  ! 


II. 

I  doubt  if  ever  before  or  since  there  has 
been  so  great  a  crowd  on  Hampstead 
Heath  as  on  the  night  of  July  4,  188 — . 
It  was  a  cloudless  nisrht,  and  very  warm. 
In  that  clearer  air  the  stars  shone  far 
more  brilliantly  than  below  to  the  toilers 
in  the  great  city.  Looking  south,  you  saw 
the  great  yellow  glare  ascending  from 
London  as  from  some  mighty  furnace. 
The  great  gaunt  trees  that  Turner  loved 
stood  out  black  against  the  sky.  Both 
nature  and  man  seemed  to  be  waiting 
expectant  for  some  great  event. 

Even"  London  crowd  is  to  some  extent 
the  same.  There  is  always  gathered 
round  every  great  congregation  of  human 
beings  in  London  an  army  of  the  curious 
and  the  mercenary,  who  profit  by  their 
passing  wants  and  gape  at  their  interests. 
But  in  this  crowd  there  were,  perhaps, 
fewer  of  these  than  is  usual.  It  is  true 
that  even  among  the  silent  and  absorbed 
groups  of  worshippers  moved  the  noisy 
vendors  of  cooling  drinks  and  penny 
pamphlets,  who  are  vocal  on  the  fringes 
of  every  London  gathering.  The  medita- 
tions of  the  devout  would  be  interrupted 
by  the  cries  of  "Sweet  Cocoanuts,"  " '  End 


of  the  World/  One  Penny,"  or  "  The  Life  of 
Mr.  Millward,  with  Portrait,  Two  Pence." 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  unique  throng. 
There  were  men  and  women  drawn  from 
every  rank  and  profession,  many  of  them 
with  their  whole  families  beside  them, 
resting  on  camp  -  stools,  or  even  lying 
on  the  ground,  wearily  waiting.  Some 
seemed  restless  and  simply  tired,  others 
were  absorbed  in  prayer,  or  you  would  see 
little  groups  among  whom  one  would  be 
reading  a  prayer  or  intoning  a  hymn. 

In  some  the  feeling  was  so  vivid  that 
they  seemed  paralysed  by  fear ;  they  sat 
on  benches  or  chairs,  pictures  of  abject 
misery,  their  faces  buried  in  their  hands, 
absorbed  in  the  memory  of  past  sins  and 
misspent  lives.  Only  the  children  seemed 
to  feel  no  fear.  Amid  the  groups  they 
played  about,  oblivious  of  any  coming 
doom,  or  lay  in  their  parents'  laps  over- 
come by  the  utter  physical  fatigue,  and 
unaccustomed  to  this  prolonged  exile  from 
bed. 

The  crowd  thickened  round  the  spot 
where  the  prophet  himself  had  taken  his 
stand  to  await  the  great  event.  He  had 
come  there  as  early  as  eight  o'clock,  and 
for  a  whole  hour  he  had  addressed  them  in 
a  sermon  of  marked  power,  working  up  all 
his  hearers  to  an  excited  and  passionate 
expectation.  But  now  it  was  close  on  mid- 
night, and  for  three  hours  he  had  stood  in 
silence,  broken  now  and  then  by  an  out- 
burst of  prayer,  or  a  litany  in  which  the 
crowd  joined,  repeating  the  responses  with 
an  urgency  and  importunity  that  seemed  to 
assail  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 

"  Come  quickly,  come  quickly,  come 
quickly,"  they  repeated,  and  the  prayer 
was  caught  and  re-echoed  across  the 
Heath,  rising  and  falling  like  a  mighty  sea. 

But  as  the  hours  passed,  the  crowd 
began  to  grow  weary.  The  prayers  ceased, 
and  the  enthusiasm  began  to  sink  down. 
As  the  night  deepened,  another  cold 
besides  that  which  is  physical  began  to 
creep  into  their  heart — the  cold  of  doubt. 
It  was  midnight,  and  from  far  off  the  slow 
strokes  of  Big  Ben's  hammer  could  be 
heard,  wafted  upwards  on  the  southerly 
breeze.  And  as  they  heard  it,  there  was 
utter  silence  throughout  that  multitude  for 
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a  short  space,  as  if  there  was  something 
in  the  moment  necessarily  critical — as  if 
the  witching  hour  of  night  would  be 
naturally  expected  to  produce  such  a 
mighty  miracle  as  this. 

But  the  time  passed,  and  the  quiet  of 
night  resumed  its  sway,  hardly  broken  by 
such  a  whisper  of  noise  as  ascends  from 
London  at  that  hour.  And  then,  very 
gradually,  just  like  the  beginning  of  a 
great  wind  among  the  trees  of  a  forest, 
there  began  .to  grow  a  mighty  murmur 
among  that  assembled  host — a  murmur  of 
discontent  and  complaint.  Four  weary 
hours  had  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign 
yet  of  that  Advent. 

For  the  next  hour  that  murmur  rose 
and  fell,  sometimes  abated  by  the  desperate 
eloquence  of  the  prophet,  but  once  more 
increasing  with  the  growing  weariness  of 
the  waiting  multitude,  and  as  one  o'clock 
approached,  it  became  louder  and  louder, 
and  yet  more  and  more  ominous.  And 
so  another  hour  passed  and  yet  another — 
the  darkest  hours  in  that  summer  night. 

And  very  gradually  at  first,  but  faster  as 
time  went  on,  the  crowd  began  to  thin. 
The  first  to  go  were  the  loafers  and 
onlookers,  tired  of  the  long  vigil.  Taking 
up  their  traps,  the  vendors  of  penny 
literature  and  lemonade  left  the  Heath, 
throwing  back  Parthian  shafts  of  scorn  at 
the  weary  watchers  who  had  come  in 
the  fullness  of  faith.  Their  rude,  coarse 
laughter  echoed  through  the  night,  and 
the  heart  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Millward  grew 
sick  within  him. 

Two  o'clock  boomed  out  from  the 
distant  clock-tower,  and  the  first  flush  of 
dawn  began  to  appear  in  the  east.  It  was 
then,  I  think,  that  the  first  movement 
began  among  the  faithful.  Men  and 
women  who  looked  around  for  the  Rev. 
Philip  could  see  him  nowhere ;  worn  out, 
he  had  sunk  down  on  the  ground  for  a 
short  rest.  There  was  a  rumour  that  he 
had  left  them,  abandoning  all  in  despair ; 
and  this  quickened  the  movement  home- 
ward. There  was  no  noise — no  tumult, 
not  even  a  murmuring,  but  group  by  group 
and  individual  by  individual  the  crowd 
melted  away.  Perhaps  if  you  had  seen 
their   faces,  you   would   have   discovered 


that  many  wore  a  look  of  shame,  as  of 
men  who  felt  that  they  had  been  brought 
on  a  fool's  errand,  and  expected  the 
mockery  of  their  friends.  These  were 
probably  the  men  who  afterwards  so 
strenuously  denied  that  they  had  ever 
been  present.  On  others  you  would  have 
detected  a  look  of  relief,  as  of  men  who 
had  escaped  from  a  mighty  danger,  and 
returned  to  life  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
but  it  was  probably  on  only  a  few  faces 
that  you  would  have  seen  any  divine  sign 
of  disappointment,  only  on  those  of  women 
or  sick  men  struck  with  some  incurable 
disease  or  blighted  by  some  great  disaster, 
who  had  looked  forward  to  an  easy  eman- 
cipation from  a  life  that  had  become  a 
curse. 

And  so  the  great  concourse  disappeared, 
and  at  last,  when  the  coming  day  had 
chased  away  the  darkness,  and  the  whole 
Heath  was  flooded  with  the  pale  light  of 
dawn,  none  were  to  be  seen  except  a  small 
group,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Rev. 
Philip  still  stood.  All  the  members  of 
this  group  looked  very  pale  and  tired,  and 
the  Rev.  Philip  himself  appeared  haggard 
and  dejected.  Still  he  was  speaking  man- 
fully, and  they  still  lifted  up  their  faces 
towards  him. 

44  Friends,"  he  was  saying,  "  friends  in 
very  deed,  who  alone  have  not  deserted 
me  in  this  hour  of  trial,  God  has  thought 
best  to  leave  us  here  a  little  longer-— to 
prolong  the  weary  waiting  of  His  faithful 
people — to  put  off  the  day  of  His  Advent. 
Friends,  let  us  not  complain.  Let  us  go 
home  determined  to  take  profit  from  the 
time  that  is  left  to  us,  to  gird  up  our  loins 
for  the  fight  that  is  still  before  us,  to  spend 
our  days  in  preparation  and  prayer." 

44  Amen,"  came  from  the  few  who  still 
lingered,  as  they  bared  their  heads  in  the 
dawn. 

44  Friends,"  he  went  on,  "let  us  kneel 
down  and  give  thanks  that  mercy  has 
been  granted  to  us,  and  that  a  space  for 
repentance  has  been  left  us." 

And  so  they  knelt,  and  the  prayers  of 
gratitude  that  came  forth  were,  I  fully 
believe,  untouched  by  any  sense  of  irony. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Rev.  Philip 
himself.      Behind  all    the  calm  exterior 
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and  the  cool  readiness  with  which  he 
faced  this  crisis,  his  own  feelings  were  in 
a  tumult  of  chagrin  and  confusion.  His 
fervent  faith  had  been  brought  to  the  test, 
and  the  test  had  failed.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  that  could  survive  a  shattered 
faith.  His  fanaticism  had  been  real,  and 
now  that  it  was  gone,  the  world  to  him 
was  a  mere  empty  void. 

But  beside  this,  there  was  working  in 
him  a  more  worldly  feeling — a  fear  of  the 
world.  He  looked  beyond  the  loyal  faces 
round  him,  and  saw  the  vast  grin  of  an 
unbelieving  community.  Above  these 
prayers  he  heard  the  mocking  laughter  of 
the  whole  city  when  it  heard  the  tale  of 
that  fruitless  vigil.  With  these  poor 
people,  any  excuse  would  serve  as  a 
shelter — a  mistaken  date,  a  change  in  the 
designs  of  Providence,  a  newly  interpreted 
text.  He  was  not  one  that  would  stoop 
to  such  ;  still,  he  knew  his  power  over 
them,  and  he  felt  no  disquiet  in  their 
regard.  But  he  was  not  content  with  such 
allegiance,  he  could  not  be  deaf  to  the 
mockery  of  the  world  ;  he  had  won  the 
ear  of  England,  and  he  craved  for  it  still. 
He  looked  forward  and  saw  himself  the 
precarious  leader  of  a  small  and  despised 
sect,  and  his  heart  sickened  at  the  pro- 
spect. He  heard  the  mocking  laughter  of 
the  multitude — he  who  had  been  fed  upon 
their  praises — and  he  shrank  from  it  with 
a  terrible  fear.  So  it  was  that  with  his 
little  group  of  followers,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Millward  went  down  from  the  Heath  very 
wearily  and  sadly  that  summer  morning. 


III. 

Philip  Millward  did  not  reach  home  until 
seven  o'clock.  He  found  his  house — a 
large  and  substantial  building  in  a  West- 
End  square — closed  and  quiet.  It  had 
been  one  of  his  crosses  during  the  last 
few  years  that  his  family  had  shown  no 
sympathy  with  his  prophecies,  and  dis- 
played an  utter  indifference  to  his  religious 
interests.  It  was  a  part  of  the  bitterness 
of  his  home-coming  to  feel  the  victory  of 
common-sense,  which  he  could  read  in 
that  quiet  and  sane  household. 

He    was   horribly   exhausted.      He    let 


himself  in,  and  tottering  upstairs,  he  crept 
into  his  dressing-room.  A  light  was  still 
burning  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  but  he 
did  not  notice  it.  Too  weary  to  undress, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  in  _*w 
minutes  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  conquered 
by  sheer  exhaustion. 

He  could  not  have  been  sleeping  long 
when  he  suddenly  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
great  noise  and  tumult.  But  he  had 
scarcely  opened  his  eyes  when  he  shut 
them  again,  smarting  with  terrible  pain ; 
for  his  room  was  full  of  smoke,  and  in  a 
moment  he  realised  that  if  he  stayed  where 
he  was  he  would  quickly  be  suffocated. 
With  a  desperate  effort  he  threw  himself 
from  the  bed  on  to  the  floor,  groped  his 
way  on  all  fours  towards  the  window, 
pushed  it  open,  and  thrust  his  head  out, 
breathing  in  great  draughts  of  air.  He 
had  come  very  near  to  dying  where  he 
was,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he 
recovered  from  the  dazed  feeling  which 
betokened  the  first  stage  of  suffocation. 
Then  he  looked  out  into  the  street. 
Below  him  was  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
who  greeted  his  appearance  with  a  mighty 
roar  and  then  a  sudden  silence.  But  even 
as  he  looked,  a  great  wave  of  smoke  came 
up  and  hid  them  from  his  view,  and  a 
burning  heat  reached  his  face,  driving  him 
back  for  the  moment.  And  then  he 
realised  the  dreadful  truth — the  house  was 
on  fire  in  one  of  the  lower  storevs,  and 
he  was  cut  off !  Turning  round,  he  made 
one  effort  to  escape  through  the  room,  but 
was  once  more  driven  to  the  window  by 
the  volumes  of  smoke,  which  had  pene- 
trated through  every  crevice.  Even  if  he 
had  succeeded  it  would  have  been  use- 
less, for  the  staircase  was  already  in  flames. 

Standing  once  more  at  the  window,  he 
looked  down  again.  A  breath  of  wind  had 
blown  the  smoke  aside,  and  he  could  see 
more  clearly.  And  as  he  looked  one 
great  fear  left  him,  for  a  small  huddled 
group  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  showed 
him  that  at  any  rate  he  need  not  trouble 
for  others — that  his  wife  and  children  were 
safe.  Probably  they  had  been  alarmed  in 
time,  but  he,  absent  for  many  hours,  then 
returning  in  silence,  had  been  overlooked 
or  forgotten,  and  left  in  that  upper  room. 
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And  then  he  noted  another  thing.  A 
fire-escape  had  been  brought,  and  was 
even  now  leaning  against  the  house,  but  it 
was  too   short,   and   in   the   meantime   a 

It  of  flame  had  broken  out  above  it,  and 
he  was  already  cut  off  from  that  hope  of 
safety. 

So,  very  calmly  and  coolly  calculating 
chances,  he  realised  that  he  was  doomed. 

It  was,  perhaps,  better  so.  His  mind 
travelled  rapidly  over  all  that  people  would 
say — how  the  mockery  at  his  failure  of  last 
night  would  be  lost  in  pity  at  his  tragic 
end  of  this  morning,  how  even  some  super- 
stition might  spring  up  of  a  divine  order 
underlying  the  event,  or  some  ingenious 
psychologist  might  explain  his  prophecy 
by  an  instinctive  foreknowledge  of  his  own 
fate.  Other  and  darker  reasons  might  be 
given  ;  but  at  any  rate  that  terrible  laughter 
which  he  feared  so  much  would  be  stilled — 
that  vast  human  grin  would  subside  into 
awe,  and  men  would  be  silenced. 

But  the  flames  were  coming  nearer : 
behind  him  was  that  thick  cloud  of 
impenetrable  smoke,  in  front  was  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  fire  already  scorching  his  face 
and  hair,  and  stinging  his  eyes  with  flakes 
of  flame. 

He  recoiled  from  the  fierce  pain.  He 
did  not  fear  death,  but  that  death  !  His 
whole  being  quivered  with  physical  terror 
as  he  realised  what  it  meant.  O  God ! 
He  was  indeed  punished  for  daring  to 
prophesy  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  He 
fell  on  his  knees,  overcome  with  dread,  just 
articulating  one  pitiful  prayer  to  be  saved 
from  the  horror  of  this  fate. 

A  shout  reached  him  from  below,  and 
once  more  the  veil  of  smoke  was  blown 
asunder,  and  he  could  see  down.  Busy 
hands  were  at  work,  and  from  neighbour- 
ing houses  mattresses  and  beds  were  being 
fetched  and  laid  on  the  paving-stones 
below.  And  then  Mill  ward  knew  that  the 
last  hope  had  been  abandoned   by  the 


crowd,  and  that  it  turned  as  a  last  resource 
to  the  despairing  hope  of  softening  his 
fall.  But  alas !  he  knew  full  well  the 
hopelessness  of  such  an  attempt.  That 
house  was  the  highest  in  the  square,  and 
his  room  the  highest  in  the  house.  From 
where  he  stood  the  fall  to  the  pavement 
was  fully  sixty  feet,  and  mattresses  would 
not  avail  much  at  that  distance.  But  still, 
in  the  short  interval  of  clearness,  Mill  ward 
noted  where  the  mattresses  lay,  and  instinct- 
ively calculated  how  he  could  best  leap. 

The  veil  of  smoke  closed  once  more, 
this  time  thicker  than  ever.  As  it  came 
past  him  in  great  volumes  he  drew  in  his 
head  instinctively,  almost  suffocated.  Then 
suddenly  from  behind  a  great  light  burst, 
and  turning  he  saw  with  horror  that  the 
fire  had  broken  through  the  door,  and  that 
great  flames  were  leaping  out  into  the 
room.  He  was  no  coward,  but  to  stand 
and  wail  for  those  flames  was  more  than 
human  nature  could  do.  Without  think- 
ing or  arguing  he  mounted  on  to  the 
window  -  sill,  and  crouched  there  as  if 
waiting  for  a  spring. 

He  did  not  wait  long.  Suddenly  a 
tongue  of  flame  struck  at  him  as  if  it  had 
been  some  living  animal.  He  gave  a  cry 
of  exceeding  pain,  and  then  fell,  rather 
than  leapt,  into  the  abyss  below. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Milhvard  was  right. 
The  same  papers  that  recorded  the  fiasco 
of  Hampstead  Heath  contained  a  thrilling 
account  of  the  fire  in  which  he  had  lost 
his  life,  with  the  full  details  of  his  terrible 
death.  In  the  face  of  such  a  tragedy  the 
world  was  silent ;  and  when  his  funeral 
took  place  a  lew  days  later,  the  car  was 
followed  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
who,  while  regarding  his  prophecy  as  not 
fulfilled,  mourned  for  him  as  they  would 
have  mourned  for  a  martvr  or  a  hero. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Philip  Milhvard 
half  fulfilled  his  own  prophecy. 
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I  WANTED  to  drop  across  Jack  Thoi 
for  I   had    heard  him 
being  an    old    farm    labour 
conversant    with     country    customs 
habits,  who    could,  if  ho  would,  te[] 
of  those  rustic  "ways  that  are  dark.' 

So  one  March  morning,  cloudless, 
bright,  but  with  a  wind  only  too  sea; 
able  for  tender  skins.  I  strolled  out 
lonely  cottage  at  some  cross-roads,  km 
as  "Old  Moll's  Grave."  An  old 
with  a  sun-bonnet  on  her  head  and  [Kittens 
on  her  feet  was  "swilling  down"  the 
cottage  floor.  I  took  her  to  he  the  partner 
of  Jack  Thome's  joys  anil  sorrows,  f<ir,  in 
answer  to  my  inquiry,  she  xaiil  "The  ok 
man  be  out  a  crow  -  scan  n*— most  likely 
in  Battens  Wood  piece  yandcr." 

A  path  which  ran  through  that  field 
having  been  pointed  out  w :iti  very  full 
details,  I  was  soon  on  the  spot.  Sitting 
on  the  stile  a  moment  to  rest  my  [ret,  my 
eye  scanned  the  land  over  without  seeing 
the  object  of  my  search.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, I  caught  a  sound  on  my  right  like  a 
man  clearing  his  throat.  1  tumeil  and 
found  I  had  failed  to  notice  about  twenty 
yards  down  the  hedge  a  figure  silting  in 
the  sunlight  but  sheltered  from  the  east 
wind,  for  his  back  was  propped  again  "it  an 
old  elm. 

He  had  evidently  taken  up  this  position 
as  being  the  most  comfortable  "tie  for  his 
mid-day  meal.  Hi-  curved  elasp-knife 
was  in  his  right  hand,  while  the  thumb  of 
his  left  held  a  lump  of  cheese  lirmly  to  a 
hunk  of  bread  in  the  st;  !<■  quite  correct  at 
yokels'  al  fnsc«  feeds. 


He  seemed  as  contented  with  hi*  homely 
fare  a*  a  cow  is  with  her  eud,  and,  like  a 
ruminant,  he  >n>rk<  d  his  jaws  across  with 
a  slow,  deliberate  movement,  as  though  in 
no  hurry  to  part  with  tin-  mouthful  until 
all  the  flavour  had  been  extracted. 

Having    opened     conversation     in    the 
usual    way   by  asking    Itim   to   agree  with 
me  as   to   what   the   day's 
told   him    that   1  too  felt 
taking  my  flask  and  some 
my  pm  kit,    I   sat   down    b 


eat  her    «as,  1 
ktsh,"  and 


■  him,  and 


I'.vding  done,  1  had  no  ureal  difficulty 
in  convincing  him  that  lie  was  not  robbing 
mi'  when  he  sampled  tin  flask.  This  and 
the  mention  of  a  mutual  friend  made  him 
talk  freely— in  fact,  in  his  broad  Warwick- 
shire dialect  he  made  so  free  with  our 
language,  and  he  chuckled  so  heartily 
when  telling  his  tales,  that  the  points  wire 
often     obscured.       Probably     the    irwj    W 
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chuckled  was  frequently  better  worth 
seeing  than  the  joke,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  put  into  print. 

His  get-up  was  suited  to  withstand  the 
exposure    to    cold    and    wet    his   present 


occupation  often  entailed,  for  anent  a 
remark  I  made  about  the  wind,  he  said 
there  had  been  "frosses"  every  night 
lately,  which  would  "  backen  things  a 
bit,"  and  that  it  was  most  "  unmerciful 
cold  "  when  he  turned  out  at  half-past  five, 
for  "it  put  it  together  pretty  thick  arter 
the  moon  rose  last  night." 

Were  Jack  Thome  to  stand  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  everyone  but  the 
thieving  birds  would  mistake  him  for  a 
passive  and  not  an  active  guardian  of  the 
planted  seed — a  scarecrow  instead  of  a 
crow-scarer.  His  billycock  hat,  which  he 
told  me  he  had  had  some  years,  and 
evidently  expected  would  last  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  might  have  once 
belonged  to  an  Italian  organ-grinder,  but 
its  down-turned  brim  well  protected  his 
face  from  wind  and  rain.  It  was  improved 
upon  at  the  back  by  a  hanging  strip  of 


American  cloth  stitched  on  to    keep  the 

wet   out  of  what   he    called    his   "  neck- 

hoie."     An  old  sack,  with  an  aperture  in 

the  bottom  to  put  his  head  through  and 

the  sides  split  for  arm  holes,  made  him 

a  very  serviceable  overcoat,  the 

frayed  edges  of  which  formed  a 

fringe  which   would  have  made 

the   garment    the    pride    of    an 

African  native. 

An  old  muzzle-loader  com- 
pleted his  outfit,  and  when  he 
slowly  got  on  his  feet,  and  pro- 
ducing an  old  copper  powder- 
flask  and  measure,  began  loading 
it,  I  took  it  that  relaxation  from 
work  was  for  him  over  for  the 
nonce.  Having  rammed  well 
home  the  paper  wad  on  the  shot, 
we  strolled  off  together. 

"  I  wants  to  kill  'un,  gin  I  get 
near  'un  to  leave  'un  on  the 
ground  —  seems  to  skeer  'um 
some,  for  it  be  no  good  what- 
ever to  set  a  mawkin*  on  the 
land,  an'  it  en't  to  be  expected 
as  I  can  be  in  more  than  one 
piece  at  once. 

"D  'yer  'ear  'im  ?  It  be  an 
ole  carrin  crow  that  —  artful 
chaps  they  be  —  not  loikely  to 
getten  a-near  'um  unbeknown. 
The  rooks  be  uncommon  crafty  though. 
Many's  the  time  I've  fired  and  druv 'um 
off  as  I  made  oot ;  but  d'reckly  I've  lef* 
the  field  I  've  looken  back  and  seen  'um 
that  busy  all  over,  follerm  wheere  the  drills 
a'bin.  They'd  bin  waitin'  out  o'  sight  up 
over' cad  for  me  to  clear  oot  so  as  they 
could  drop  down  agen. 

"  My  eyes  do  get  that  dim  that  this 
crow-scarin'  looks  loike  to  be  about  my 
last  job  as  well  as  my  fust.  When  I  wor 
seven  I  started  on't — with  clappers  then 
gun — that  and  tendin'   pigs 


vAu 


ed  < 
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"Then,  yer  know,  I  begun  clappin'  the 
'osscs. 

"Clappin'?  Oh.  that  means  pattin' 
'um  and  spcakin'  to  'um  when  you  goes  by 
till  they  knows  yer  and  loikes  yer,  so  that 
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when  yer  hollers  at  'ura  they  does  what  yer 
wants.  Then  they'd  kip  steady  a-t  urn  in' 
at  the  'adlan'  when  I  druv  the  team  at 
plough — us  didn't  use  'um  with  wheels  in 
them  days,  but  long  'ooden  'uns.  Our 
wagoner  knowed  his  job  and  kep'  his 
team  smart,  an'  he  gan  me  a  clout  if  I 
went  roun'  without  clappin'  'um. 

"  Long  afore  I  wor  twenty  I  could  do 
a'most  any  work  on  the  farm.  I  wor  a 
strong  chap,  an'  never  wanted  for  a  plaace. 
Why,  the  fust  time  I  stood  in  the  Stratford 
Mop,*  or  the   Bull   Roast,  as  we  chaps 


I  found  Jack  Thome  could  give  a  very 
expressive  wink. 

"  I  daresay  I  was  fort'nit,  for,  to  be 
sure,  I  have  'eerd  tales  of  the  way  some 
chaps  wor  fed  in  them  days.  I  remember 
once  calling  at  a  public  to  water  the  'osses 
and  have  a  pint  of  '  stiddy,'  t  and  landlord 
mad  oot  as  how  a  man  he  knew  'ad  bin  in. 
'What  brings  you  'eer,  Willum,  this  time 
o'  day  ? '  he  had  axed  'im.  '  Oh !  I  er  left 
Farmer  Stoane's,'  says  the  chap.  '  Why, 
'twas  this  way.  Us  fellers  that  lived  in 
kitchun  had  to  put  up  with  'nation  bad 


alius  calls  it,  I  got  hired  for  the  jeer  to 
live  in  for  ten  pounds,  an'  next  yeer  I  got 
twelve.  I  never  had  no  'casion  to  'tend 
the  Runaway  Mop. 

"  I  reckons  as  how  'twas  best  time  o' 
my  life  then,  for  wheeriver  I  lived  in  the 
house  I  alius  lived  well— plenty  of  fittle, 
an'  a  chap  like  I  wor  then  can  put  a  lot 
outer  sight  and  gets  as  fat  as  a  bull.  No 
matter  if  master  be  a  bit  near,  you  be  seiife 
if  you  gets  the  right  side  of  the  missus." 


grub  ; 


•  had  i 


what  > 


us  smudged  along.  A  bit 
back  maaster  had  a  sow  die  and  us  eat 
'cr,  but  us  didn't  loike  'un.  Last  wick, 
though,  the  old  missus  died  and  us  chaps 
cleared  oot ! ' 

"Aye,  but  they  wor  very  good  times 
till  the  sarvent-wench  telled  me  as  how 
we  ought  to  get  married  ;  so  us  did. 

"It  didn't  make  much  difference  at 
fust,    but    when    the   young   'uns    a-come 

t  Sleatly,  i>.,  small  beer. 
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pretty  reg'lar  for  some  yeers,  it  be  hard 
wuck  for  a  labourer  to  live — no  fresh  mate 
to  speak  on,  and  bread  wor  dearer  in 
them  days. 

"  Heleven  shillin'  a  wick  to  kip  nine 
on !  Why,  I  towld  the  gaffer  as  how 
I  'd  bin  a-reck'nin'  it  oop  an*  made  it  oot 
not  a  penny  'ach  a  meal.  '  I  'ull  figure 
it  out/  says  he,  opening  his  pocket-book. 
'  Why,  no  more  it  ain't,  Jack ;  it  ain't 
even  three  fardens.* 

"  An'  that  didn't  leave  nothin'  for  boots, 
clo'es,  and  coals.  He  didn't  do  no  better 
for  us ;  it  worn't  to  be  'spected  when 
theer  wor  plenty  willin'  to  teake  my  job 
on.  Howsomever,  we  alius  scroubled 
along  somehow. 

"  Once  I  was  outer  a  job  and  went  to 
the  beaker  in  the  village  as  us  dealt  with, 
an*  axed  'im  to  let  'un  'ave  six  wicks  more, 
trust.  He  said  :  '  You  taake  it,  Jack,  an' 
more  if  yer  'appen  to  want  it,'  an'  I  did. 
He  never  said  nothin',  but  lef  the  bread 
reg'lar  for  months. 

"  When  I  drew  my  lump  money  at  end 
of  harvest,  I  said  to  the  chaps :  *  D  'yer 
know  what  I  be  goin'  to  dew  with  this  'eer  ? 
I  be  goin'  to  pay  the  beaker,  'an'  shewed  'urn 
the  book — twenty  pound  three  shillin'  an' 
sixpence  owin'.  '  You  be  a  fule,'  says  they. 

"  *  I  be  come  about  my  bill,'  says  I  to 
beaker.  'Well,  Jack,  we  won't  be  too 
hard  on  yer;  let  ten  poun'  run  on.' 
'  Noa,  I  can  do  a  bit  better  nor  thot.' 
'  Glad  to  'ear  it ;  let  five  stop.'  '  I  be 
a-goin'  to  pay  the  lot,'  says  I.  I  didn't 
refuse  half-a-crown  back,' nor  yet  a  length 
of  twist,  an'  I  walked  'ome  feelin'  seafe  for 
our  bread  coom  next  harvest. 

"  Things  be  aisier  now,  though  I  do  but 
be  crow  -  scarin',  'cause  chillun  be  all 
growed  up — the  girls  be  married  or  in 
sarvice.  an'  the  youngest  boy  be  still  single 
an'  lives  along  with  we." 

Finding  time  had  slipped  away  more 
rapidly  than  I  thought,  I  took  my  departure, 
expressing  a  hope  I  should  meet  him  again 
soon.  I  did  so  the  next  week,  having  in 
the  meantime  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
that  Jack  Thorne  had  always  been  a  handy 
and  fairly  steady  man,  that  his  credit  was 
good  in  the  village,  for  he  always  settled 
up  when  he  drew  his  harvest  money. 


"  I  suppose  your  work  has  taken  you  out 
all  hours  in  the  night?"  I  remarked,  hoping 
to  lead  his  gossip  through  the  dark  up  to 
the  deeds  that  love  darkness.  Delicacy  in 
approaching  these  subjects  I  found  was 
unnecessary,  for  the  old  man  exclaimed, 
"  Outer  nights  ?  I  should  think  so — all  the 
yeer  raound — that 's  'ow  I  kep'  us  outer  the 
wuck-'us.  The  rabbit  in  the  pot  was  often 
about  all  the  fresh  mate  we  got.  Half- 
crowns  for  hares  bought  the  wife  her  tay 
an'  me  my  blow  o'  baccy,  an'  'elped  to  pay 
for  rent  an'  boots  an'  clo'es. 

"  I  ain't  done  nothing  at  it  for  yeers, 
but  I  was  alius  fond  o'  sport.  When  I 
wor  a  youngster  a-crow-scarin',  I  knowed 
to  all  the  nesses  about  an'  pulled  'em. 
The  pewits  didn't  hatch  out  many  eggs 
then.  But  I  soon  begun  to  go  arter  bigger 
geame.  Every  farm  -  hand  then  knew 
summat  about  the  business,  an'  I  picked 
it  oop  and  knowed  more  nor  any  of  'urn 
afore  I  wor  a  man.  Night  arter  night 
when  I  was  livin'  in,'  I  've  slipped  oot  as 
soon  as  I  thought  gaffer  an'  all  be  asleep — 
with  his  boxer  an'  coat  on  as  loike  as  not 
for  a  disguise — an'  crep'  back  a-bed  agen 
afore  anyone  was  about. 

"  Maaster  worn't  a-goin'  to  go  outer  his 
way  to  find  out  your  geame,  s*  long  as  you 
kep'  clear  o'  landlord  and  his  keepers.  It 
warn't  likely  as  he  'ud,  with  maybe  a  field 
o?  vetches  half  eaten  off  by  hares.  Begom, 
but  there  wor  some  hares  about  in  them 
days.  I  've  counted  over  ^  hundred  in 
a  piece  of  whate,  twenty  year  ago  afore  the 
hact  wor  passed,  wheer  you  'd  be  lucky  to 
see  eer-a-'un  now. 

"  They  be  silly  things,  hares  be.  Their 
eyes  be  set  so  back  in  their  head  they 
can't  see  straight  in  front  on  'urn,  but  they 
be  very  quick  to  hear  and  scent  yer.  If 'un 
be  lyin'  in  'er  form  you  can  go  up  within 
a  very  few  yards  of  'un  ;  you  put  yer  stick 
in  the  groun'  with  yer  hat  on  for  'er  to 
stare  at,  while  you  take  a  shuppick  and 
creap  up  behind  an'  you  '11  cop  'er. 

"  I  could  alius  knock  'urn  over  on  a 
loight  noight,  for  I  kep'  a  useful  dog,  an' 
used  to  notice  the  runs  in  the  daytoime  and 
knowed  just  wheer  her'd  coom — through 
the  geate,  most  like,  and  along  the  wheel- 
track. 
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"While  we  be  ploughin'  the  wires  'ud 
be  at  the  runs  through  the  hedge,  or 
s'posin'  we  was  rolliti'  sids  in,  I  'ud  put 
'un  at  'ach  furret  end.  Keeper  'udn't 
trouble  to  come  a-near,  seein'  us  hard  at 
wuck.  It's  very  easy  to  'ide  a  hare  by 
ploughin'  'er  in,  an'  I've  carried  'er  'ome 
arter  tied  round  me  under  my  smock. 


floies,  and  in  the  cold,  crows  an'  foxes  'ud 
get  at  'urn. 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  to  set  a  snare.  Yer  fix 
from  a  bit  of  a  stick  in  the  ground  a  loop  o' 
wire  what  hangs  over  the  track  just  so  as 
the  hare  or  rabbit  'ull  run  his  'ead  through, 
an'  pull  'un  tight.  If  put  down  in  the 
open,  I  used  to  fasten  the  lot  to  a  piece  of 
stout  twine  the  other  end  of 
it,  made  fast  in  the  hedge  or 
nearest  bit  o'  cover  or  fuzzen. 
Anythin'  caught  would  be  sure 
to  make  for  theer  an'  be  outer 
sight.  I  've  stood  spakin'  to 
keeper  on  the  very  spot  I  'ud 
'ad  a  snare,  and  could  all  the 
time   see    my    string    in     the 
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"  '  Amt — arnt — ;irnt,'  the  hare  'ud  cry 
in  a  wire,  an'  1  'd  go  to  'un.  '  Never  mind 
yer  aunt,  'eer's  yer  uncle  come  to  see  yer,* 
I  'd  say."  Jack  here  chuckled  long  at  his 
pretty  wit.  "They  do  often  squeal  so 
when  caught,  that  you  want  to  taake  'un  oot 
soon,  lest  keeper  might  'ear.  If  I  couldn't 
taake  oop  afore  murnin'  wires  I  'ud  left 
down  through  the  noight,  I  left  'ran  alto- 
gether, or  didn't  dare  for  to  go  a-near  'um 
for  a  wick.  Whatever  wor  in  'um  ivor  sure 
to  be  spoiled :  in  the  warm  weather  by 


Ige  bottom 
s  at  the  e 


vards  off,  know 


"  When  gaffer  had  two  farms  on  he  put 
me  in  the  house  down  yander.  There 
used  to  be  a  big  tussick  of  grass  as  growed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gardin.  '  Don't  yer 
go  for  to  cut  that,  it  'ull  come  in  handy  for 
a  bite  one  of  these  days,'  says  I  to  the 
men.  I  didn't  want  'un  for  the  'asses,  but 
'twas  useful  to  hide  the  stick  in  to  pleiice  a 
wire  for  whathever  coom  up  the  path.  I 
use   ter  'avc   a    string   from    'um,  passin' 
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through  the  dairy  winder  an*  tied  to  an 
old  pudden-tin  on  the  settle.  When  I 
heerd  it  clatter  down  on  to  the  stoans  I 
knew  summat  was  caught.  My  word,  how 
uncommon  frit  I  was  one  night,  to  be 
sure  !  "  Between  the  chuckles  I  gathered 
that  Jack's  primitive  alarum  had,  on  that 
occasion,  gone  off  when  one  of  the 
keepers  happened  to  have  called. 

44  You  be  axin'  me  about  foxes.  They 
bain't  near  so  thick  since  so  much  shootins 
bin  set.  There  was  as  many  once  in  the 
'oods  round  'eer  as  there  wor  rabbits  left. 
I  knows  it,  for  I  marked  their  tracks  in 
the  snow,  an'  I  could  see  wheerever  a 
rabbit  'ad  coom  outer  the  cover  a  fox  'ad 
follered  him  like  a  dog. 

44  You  know  how  to  tell  between  the 
track  of  a  dog  an'  a  fox,  I  suppose,  Sir  ? 
Why,  yer  never  see  no  marks  of  the  claws 
of  a  fox,  for  they  be  set  higher  up  on  the 
toes  than  a  dog's  be. 

"  One  time  I  lived  at  a  small  farm  as 
sorter  baillie  for  a  gennelman  in  the  town, 
but  he  wor  more  keen  on  rabbit-shootin' 
than  farmin'.  There  worn't  enow  of  'um 
for  us  all — that's,  me  an'  'im  an'  the 
foxes — so  the  foxes  had  ter  go,  an'  they 
did  :  undergroun'  most  of  'um,  for  they 
wor  difficult  to  meake  anythin'  by,  I  'd  got 
to  kip  it  so  quiet. 

"  I  wuz  alius  keerful  to  teake  oop  the 
traps  if  the  'ounds  wor  likely  to  be  round. 
I  didn't  once,  an'  found  'um  chucked 
all  about  by  the  huntsmen.  Seemed  as 
though  someone  had  let  on  to  the  gaffer 
about  'um,  for  when  he  next  coom  over  he 
says :  *  I  knows  as  it 's  your  business  to 
preserve  the  rabbits,  an'  I  niver  axes  no 
questions  so  as  there  be  plenty  of  'um,  but 
whathever  you  do,  Thome,  don't  you  never 
.go  for  to  catch  them  dogs,  for  nothin' 
gives  a  man  a  worse  nciime  in  the  country 
roun'  than  spoilin'  the  huntinV 

"About  a  month  arter  that  me  an'  my 
•chap  was  a-spreadin'  muck.  *  That  never 
can  be  the  'ounds  I  kin  'ear  in  the 
'oods?'  I  says. 

44  *  Sure  it  be,  maaster ;  don't  say  as 
you've  got  summat  down.'  I  had  though. 
I  'd  set  three  traps  on  the  'adlan'  wheer 
the  fox  'ud  'most  for  ccrtin  coom  outer  the 
cover,  an'  begom,  didn't  I   run  to  get  to 


'um  fust.  I  thought  I  'd  bost  afore  I  got 
theer,  an'  if  so  be  I  found  the  fox  in  I 
meant  to  jump  on  the  spring  an'  let  go 
of  'un  if  he  limb  the  very  life  outer  me. 
Just  as  I  coom  oop  the  fox  broke  away, 
as  I  'spected,  an'  blowed  if  he  didn't  set 
one  of  the  traps  off;  but  it  missed 
'un.  I  ran  oop  and  clapped  a  foot  on 
'ach  of  t'others,  an'  as  I  did  a  couple 
of  the  'ounds  coom  past,  an'  then  the 
huntsman. 

44  *  Have  yer  sin  the  fox  ? '  says  he. 

44  '  Fox  ?  '  I  says.  *  He 's  gone  away, 
and  a  couple  on  'em  be  on  the  scent.' 

44  '  Get  together !  get  together  !  forrards 
on,'  an'  off  they  went,  an'  mortal  glad 
I  wor." 

Jack  Thome  again  relieved  himself  with 
a  long  chuckle.  "  Aye,  but  he  wor  in  too 
big  a  'urry  to  notice  what  I  stood  on  and 
the  whole  lot  of  'um  wor  gone  in  no  time  ; 
it  took  me  much  longer  to  get  my  puff 
back. 

44 1  've  sin  some  big  hauls  of  pheasants 
made  usin'  a  stick  with  a  wire  noose  on  a 
moonlight  night  among  the  trees  wheer  the 
birds  a'  bin  bred  an'  fed  by  the  keepers, 
but  them  pleaces  wor  too  risky  for  me. 
It's  easy  to  'tice  birds  on  ter  yer  own 
land,  'specially  if  theer  'appens  to  be 
plenty  of  blackberry  cover.  I  'd  just  lay 
a  trail  of  Hinjun  earn  for  a  few  days,  an' 
then  set  traps.  I  'd  pleace  'um  by  the  side 
of  the  run  in  such  a  form  as  when  the 
birds  turned  their  heads  to  pick  up  the 
earn,  the  jaws  of  the  trap  cotched  'um  by 
the  sides  of  the  beak,  an'  not  over  the  top, 
wheer  it's  so  very  hard  they're  able  to 
draw  'un  out  agen. 

44 1  never  cared  for  usin'  nets,  thev  be  so 
cumbersome.  I  remember  I  went  out  once 
with  some  chaps,  on  a  very  dark  night, 
arter  partridges,  and  what  a  mess  us  got 
in,  ter  be  sure  !  We  dropped  'un,  an'  a 
lot  o'  ship  ran  over  'un  and  made  a  pretty 
work ;  but  later  on  we  held  'un  oop, 
thinkin'  the  ship  'ud  run  under,  when 
bless  my  'art  if  they  worn't  beasts,  an'  the 
plaguev  things  got  the  nets  caught  up  on 
their  'orns." 

I  could  not  help  joining  in  Jack's  hearty 
laugh  at  the  recollection  of  his  dis- 
comfiture. 
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"  An'  I  never  cared  for  workin'  'oods  at 
night  neither,  though  I  reckon  I  could  see 
in  the  dark  better  nor  most  foulkses.  It 
may  be  light  enow  for  keeper  to  see  you 
down  the  rides,  an*  yet  if  you  left  'un  you'd 
be  surprised  how  black  it  'ud  be  inside 
under  the  trees.  I  wor  once  in  a  ride  in 
yon  'ood,  an'  shot  at  what  I  took  to  be  a 
pheasant  roostin'  about  ten  yards  in. 
When  I  went  to  pick  'un  oop,  'er  bluthered 
about  a  bit,  but  I  got  'er ;  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  couldn't  get  back  to  the 
ride,  though  I  knew  it  wor  that  close.  I 
trapsed  an*  growped  about,  not  likin'  to 
try  such  an  old  'ooman's  geame  as  turnin' 
my  hat  round,  but  at  last  I  did,  an1  it 's  a 
rum  thing  as  I  can't  make  oot,  but  truth 
it  be  that  I  coomed  oot  inter  that  drive  in 
less  nor  a  minute.  The  bird  turned  oot 
to  be  a  cochee  chinee  hen  as  had  bin  left 
behind  when  they  cleared  oot  of  a  cottage 
down  the  lane.  Her  was  as  fat  as  butter, 
for  her  craw  wor  full  of  accorns  swallered 
whole.  I  'oodn't  a'  thought  as  her  could 
do  it,  but  pheasants  do. 

"  I  've  taken  chaps  out  along  at  night 
who  couldn't  shoot  when  I  did  show  'em 
the  geame,  they  was  that  frit,  but  theer's 
nothin'  I  wor  afeared  on.  But  I  've  felt 
the  cold  sweat  runnin'  down  mv  back  and 
shaken  like  a  leaf  when  I  've  bin  hid  an' 


keeper's  men  a'  bin  round  me  as  near  as 
nowheer. 

"  Begom,  but  I  've  had  to  run  for  it  at 
times.  One  night  I  ran  a  circle  of  ten 
miles,  as  I  reckoned  it  oop  arterwards.  I 
jumped  inter  bed,  but  kep'  blowin'  like  a 
broken-winded  'oss  ;  I  had  to  get  oop  and 
go  downstairs  and  drink  some  cold  tay  to 
stop  the  noise. 

44  No,  Sir,  I  've  never  bin  afore  the 
Bench,  though,  as  I  've  bin  tellin'  yer, 
there 's  bin  some  close-ish  goes.  Though 
the  geame  was  never  seafe,  still,  wheer  you 
saw  half  a  chance  to  nick  'um,  an'  you  had 
the  craft  to  show  yerself  near  home  as  soon 
afore  an'  arter  as  you  could,  an'  kep'  watch 
on  keeper's  moves,  you  'm  most  likely  pull 
it  off  an'  they  didn't  cop  yer." 

Thinking  these  revelations  deserved 
some  payment,  on  wishing  Jack  Thorne 
"  Good-day,"  I  put  half-a-crown  in  his 
horny  hand. 

" Thank  you,  Sir,  I'm  much  obliged  ter 
yer,  I  'm  sure.  P'raps  you  could  get  a 
rabbit  inter  that  overcoat  pocket,  if  so, 
you  're  welcome  to  'un.  I  wor  firin'  inter 
a  flock  of  sparrers  an'  'er  ran  inter  the 
shots — theer  be  some  rum  goes  sometimes 
a-shootin'.  If  yer  kick  over  the  'eap  of 
'edge  clippin's  anant  them  posses  you  'll 
find  'cr  under." 
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STUDIES    AND    SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    NAPOLEON. 


THE   EMPRESS   MARIE   LOUISE. 


THE  seeds  of  Napoleon's  downfall 
were  first  sown  in  the  seizure  of 
Spain.  This  lawless  act  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  his  real  character,  to  the 
nature  of  the  despotism  that  now  ruled 
France.  It  has  been  called  a  burglary, 
but  it  was  worse,  for  the  robbery  was 
effected  through  a  door  held  hospitably 
-open  by  a  friendly  neighbour.  Talleyrand 
always  condemned  it,  calling  it  a  base 
intrigue,  an  attack  upon  national  aspira- 
tions, a  blunder  that  could  never  be 
repaired.  "  That  ill-advised  man  will 
call  his  whole  position  in  question.  No 
victories  can  efface  such  deeds,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said.  "They  are  too 
full  of  treachery,  trickery,  and  deceit.  I 
cannot  tell  what  will  happen,  but  you 
will  see  that  no  one  will  forget  them." 
Spain,  taken  by  surprise,  only  awoke  later 
to  a  resistance  so  embittered  that  it  shook 
the  Napoleonic  power ;  but  what  it  felt 
was  summed  up  by  General  Morla  in 
his  justification  of  the  shameful  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Baylen.  "  How  can  you 
complain,"  he  asked,  "  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  an  army  that  entered  Spain  on  the 
pretence  of  friendship,  which  imprisoned 
our  King  and  his  family,  sacked  his 
palaces,  robbed  and  murdered  his  subjects, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  usurped  the 
throne  ?  " 

The  ever-present  and  absorbing  desire 
to  humiliate  England  was  no  doubt  a 
prime  cause  of  the  occupation  of  Spain. 
After  Tilsit  three  nations  remained  outside 
the  confederacy,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  and  the  Emperor  was  resolved  to 
turn  them  also  against  England.     What 


Denmark  might  have  done  we  shall  never 
know,  for  England  carried  off  her  fleet  and 
held  it  as  a  security  for  good  behaviour. 
Portugal,  our  ancient  ally,  made  immediate 
submission,  and,  as  her  reward,  was  filled 
with  French  troops  and  wras  to  be  partitioned 
between  her  new  friend  and  Spain.  Spain 
was  already  subservient,  and  ready  to 
execute  Napoleon's  fiats ;  she  might  even 
have  asked  him  for  a  new  King  to  replace 
the  feeble  Bourbon  dynasty.  But  Napoleon 
preferred  foul  means  to  any  waiting  game, 
and  on  the  plea  of  invading  Portugal, 
poured  a  so-called  friendly  army  into 
Spain,  which  quietly  took  possession  of 
the  fortresses  and  soon  held  the  whole 
country.  Murat  entered  Madrid  in  March  ; 
then  the  King  abdicated,  and  with  his 
son  Ferdinand  went  to  Bayonne,  where 
Napoleon  was,  and,  under  pressure,  gave 
up  their  rights.  Meanwhile  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Madrid,  which  was 
dealt  with  sternly  by  Murat,  and  which  yet 
spread  and  increased  till  all  Spain  was 
aflame. 

The  Spanish  rising  did  not  prevent 
Napoleon  from  placing  his  brother  Joseph 
upon  the  throne ;  but  it  was  never  sup- 
pressed, and  when  backed  by  England  it 
became  a  constantly  open  sore,  eating, 
like  a  gangrene,  into  the  life  and  strength 
of  the  Napoleonic  power.  Ere  long  Spain 
occupied  a  monster  French  army  drawn 
from  other  fields,  vast  military  resources, 
the  best  generals.  Napoleon  himself  failed 
in  this  disastrous  struggle.  Napoleon 
learnt,  too  late,  that  he  had  rashly  embarked 
on  a  seemingly  interminable  war  from 
which  there  was  no  glory  to  be  gained ; 
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very  much  the  reverse  indeed.  He  presently 
realised  "  that  he  had  begun  this  business 
ill,  conducted  it  with  weakness,  and  had 
singularly  underestimated  its  difficulty  and 


maintained  by  Wellington  almost  in  spite 
of  the  British  Government.  The  inexhaust- 
ible patience  of  a  General  whose  genius 
for  war  was  still  unappreciated,  and  who- 


importance."  It  was  a  huge  blunder. 
Before  1808  he  could  control  Spain  as  he 
pleased ;  now  it  cost  him  300,000  men 
and  weakened  his  hold  of  central  Europe. 
The  Spanish  insurrection  had  been  imitated 
in  Northern  Germany;  and  the  risings 
under  Kalt,  Brunswick,  Schill,  and  others 
sought  with  intrepid  self-sacrifice  to  re- 
trieve the  disgrace  of  Jena.  Prussia  was 
secretly  hostile,  and  Austria  was  willing  to 
strike  a  new  blow  for  freedom.  It  was  not 
a  time  to  lock  up  half  his  army  in  the  far 
end  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  said  thai  England  missed 
a  great  opportunity  and  wasted  upon 
Wakheren  an  I'xjmdition  that  would  have 
been  the  backbone  of  the  new  resistance 
had  it  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
Whether  or  no,  she  undoubtedly  neglected 
rhepoint  where  success  was  really  achieved. 
The  stubborn   defence   of    Portugal  was 


strength  of  purpose,  saved 
What  would  have  happened 
had  Napoleon  come  again  to  Spain  ?  Had 
he  himself  controlled  the  vast  forces  con- 
centrated against  these  pestilent  English 
and  their  contemptible  "  Sepoy  General " 
would  the  issue  have  been  different  ?  Con- 
jecture in  such  a  case  is  vain ;  yet  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  his  presence  in  Spain 
would  have  ended  the  dissensions  of  his 
Marshals,  would  have  given  that  unity  of 
action  to  operations  conducted  with  true 
science  under  the  master  hand,  which  were 
ever  wanting  in  the  contest.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  doubt,  Wellington  would  have 
measured  his  great  opponent's  strength, 
and  relying  upon  his  troops  and  himself, 
have  adapted  himself  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  been  suggested  that 
Napoleon  had  no  great  heart  for  the  busi- 
ness; xVaX  ow:c  Tjitea&v  Vve  had  avoided 
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a  conflict  with  British  troops,  ami  had 
turned  back  from  Astoria  when  .Moore's 
retreating  army  seemed  to  offer  an  easy 
victory.  Many  reasons  have  been  given 
for  this  sudden  rolle  fatt.  Disquieting 
news  from  France  ;  a  suspicious  story  that 
had  reached  him  of  an  alliance  between 
Talleyrand  and  Fouchc,  "  ces  deux 
agneaux,"  as  he  called  them,  and  a  plot 
to  put  Murat  on  the  throne  ;  strange  new 
symptoms  of  restiveness  in  his  senate ; 
above  all,  the  belief  thai  Austria  was 
arming  for  another  war. 

The  last-named  seems  the  most  pro- 
bable, as  it  was  the  most  powerful  reason. 
There  was  little  glory  to  be  gained  and 
some  risk  in  rearguard  actions  with  an 
unknown  general  and  a  handful  of  troops. 


at  home  and  abroad.  France  misdoubted 
him,  and  the  subject  nations  groaned 
under  his  yoke.  He  must  vindicate  his 
supremacy  anew,  and  by  another  great 
and  glorious  war.  The  campaign  of  1809 
followed,  with  hardly  the  result  he  con- 
fident!;' expected  ;  for  although  he  won  the 
battle  of  Eckmiih]  at  the  outset,  that  of 
Aspern-F.ssHng  was  little  to  his  credit, 
and  he  is  adjudged  to  have  committed 
grave  strategical  and  tactical  errors  before 
and  during  the  fight.  He  was  well 
matched  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who 
deceived  him  and  drew  him  on  to  attack 
the  whole  Austrian  army  when  Napoleon 
believed  he  had  before  him  no  more  than 
10,000  men.  He  was  in  possession  of 
Vicuna,  certainly,  but  his  passage  of  the 


Such  sorry  triumphs  would  make  no  appeal  Danube  by  h  single  bridge  with  a  powerful 
to  lh<'  imagination,  and  just  now  lie  wanted  enemy  near  at  hand  was  a  hazardous 
■tan  ling  victories.  His  position  wa-  by  proceeding,  which  erred  against  the  die- 
no  means  secure  ;  he  had  lost  ground  hot h  tales  of  military  science.     His  position  on 
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the  far  side  of  the  river  between  the 
villages  of  Aspern  and  Essling,  on  which 
were  his  flanks,  was  too  cramped  for  the  full 
utilisation  of  the  large  force  he  had  thrown 
over,  and  it  was  jeopardised  when  the 
enemy  destroyed  the  bridge  which  was  his 
only  means  of  retreat.  Again,  at  Wagram, 
in  that  fiercely  contested  battle  extending 
over  two  whole  days,  he  had  used  up  all 
his  forces  but  two  last  regiments  of  the 
Old  Guard ;  and  had  not  the  Archduke 
Charles  been  forced  back  by  the  menacing 
advance  of  Macdonald,  or  if  the  Archduke 
John  had  come  up  in  time,  Napoleon 
must  have  been  perilously  near  defeat ;  as 
it  was,  the  Austrians  drew  off  in  excellent 
order  without  losing  a  gun  or  a  prisoner. 
But  the  Archduke  Charles  was  morally 
overpowered  by  Napoleon,  and  although 
in  a  position  to  continue  the  war  with 
advantage,  he  made  overtures  of  peace 
after  a  last  engagement  at  Znaim.  There 
was  no  immediate  need  for  submission — 
far  from  it.  But  Austria  weakly  threw  up 
the  sponge,  and  paid  for  it  by  extraordinary 
penalties — the  loss  of  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  population,  of  her  access  to 
the  sea,  and  a  war  indemnity  of  ,£3,000,000. 
Napoleon  had  now  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point  in  his  rocket-like  career,  and 
now,  if  we  may  accept  his  own  words,  by 
his  own  act  he  began  to  descend.  He 
was  superstitious,  a  fatalist  to  the  last,  and 
he  believed  always  that  when  he  parted 
with  Josephine  he  parted  with  his  good 
luck.  Certainly  his  star  began  to  pale 
after  the  divorce.  He  might,  perchance, 
have  escaped  the  penalties  of  this  cruel 
perfidy  to  the  woman  who,  with  all  her 
early  faults,  had  been  an  excellent  help- 
mate, and  to  whom,  indeed,  he  owed  his 
first  command;  but  the  act  itself,  all  senti- 
ment apart,  had  serious  political  con- 
sequences. The  divorce  led  directly  to 
the  breach  with  Russia,  and  the  invasion 
of  1 81 2.  It  was  the  first  rift  in  the  lute, 
the  first  weakening  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
The  breach  soon  widened,  helped  by 
d inferences  over  the  Continental  system 
and  the  Czar's  obvious  inclination  to  side 
with  England.  But  the  quarrel  began 
with  the  Austrian  marriage,  the  story  of 
which  must  now  be  told. 


Years  before,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  empire,  the  question  of  heredity  had 
been  brought  into  great  prominence  by 
the  family  dissensions  of  the  Bonapartes, 
all  of  whom  hated  Josephine  and  were 
jealous  of  each  other.  That  Napoleon 
should  have  a  legitimate  heir  seemed  the 
best  solution  of  a  difficult  question;  it 
ended  all  contention,  and  it  got  rid  of 
Josephine.  Joseph  urged  divorce  strongly, 
and  with  seeming  disinterestedness,  as  he 
was  next  in  the  succession.  The  project 
of  divorce  was,  no  doubt,  strengthened  in 
Napoleon's  mind  by  his  wife's  not  un- 
natural dislike  to  his  barefaced  infidelities. 
For  now  the  rdles  were  changed.  It  was 
no  longer  Josephine  who  was  indiscreet ; 
the  Emperor  was  openly  unfaithful.  With 
that  unequalled  egoism  that  claimed  to 
be  above  all  rule,  he  now  told  Josephine 
that  he  was  sick  of  her  jealous  spying,  and 
meant  to  free  himself  by  taking  another 
wife,  from  whom  he  might  hope  to  have 
an  heir.  Now  her  tears  disarmed  him : 
he  still  wished  for  the  divorce,  it  was  his 
earnest  desire;  he  begged  Josephine  to 
sacrifice  herself  voluntarily,  and  thus  spare 
him  the  pain  of  obliging  her  to  go,  but 
when  she  still  resisted,  pleading  firmly  for 
her  rights,  he  gave  way.  But  here  his 
artful  mind  saw  another  solution — that  of 
palming  off  a  supposititious  child  upon 
France.  The  F^mpress  had  agreed,  but 
an  obstacle  arose  in  Corvisart,  the  great 
physician,  who  honourably  refused  to  be  a 
a  party  to  the  plot.  Corvisart  told  this  to 
Madame  de  R£musat  after  the  second 
marriage,  when  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

Josephine,  however,  won  the  day.  Not 
only  was  she  crowned  Empress  by  the 
Emperor's  side,  but  her  union,  which  had 
depended  hitherto  on  no  more  than  a  civil 
marriage,  was  sanctioned  by  a  religious 
ceremony  performed  by  Cardinal  Fesch  in 
the  Emperor's  cabinet  and  in  the  presence 
of  two  aides-de-camp.  The  Cardinal  gave 
her  a  written  certificate,  to  which  she  clung 
tenaciously,  despite  Napoleon's  subsequent 
efforts  to  secure  it.  This  religious  marriage 
became  later  a  great  stumbling-block,  for 
divorce  is  not  recognised  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  Napoleon  pretended  that  the 
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ceremony  had  been  a  sham  ;  in  other 
words,  as  Lanfrey  says,  he  had  made  a  fool 
of  Josephine,  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  the 
Pope.  The  alleged  nullity  of  the  marriage 
was  based  on  the  absence  of  the  cure"  of 
the  parish,  whose  presence  alone,  it  was 
said,  could  make  it  legal. 

The  project  after  this  slumbered,  but  it 
never  died.  It  was  kept  alive  by  Josephine's 
well-grounded  jealousy,  and  the  wholesale 
nature  of  the  Emperor's  indiscretions. 
There  was  .a  long  estrangement,  during 
which  the  poor  wife  brooded  continually, 
tortured  with  the  constant  fear  of  expulsion, 
and  the  Emperor  chafed  at  her  prudery, 
declaring  that  after  her  conduct  in  the 
past  she  had  lost  the  right  to  take  him  to 
task.  In  1805  there  was,  however,  a 
reconciliation ;  perhaps  he  was  touched 
by  her  gentle  submissiveness  ;  perhaps  the 
old  love  flickered  up  afresh.  At  any  rate, 
they  became  good  friends  once  more. 
For  the  moment  Josephine's  wretchedness 
abated.  She  was  glad  enough  to  forgive 
her  Napoleon,  although  hardly  sanguine 
that  the  troubles  would  not  revive.  They 
did,  perpetually.  At  Munich,  after  Aus- 
terlitz,  Napoleon  was  deeply  smitten  with 
the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  an  elegant  and 
most  attractive  woman.  Although  he 
assured  Josephine  there  was  not  a  woman 
worth  looking  at  in  Warsaw,  he  met  the 
beautiful  Madame  Walewska,  the  one 
passion  of  his  life,  as  he  called  it,  the  only 
woman  who  seems  to  have  loved  him 
sincerely,  although  another,  Madame 
Faures,  the  "Bellicote"  of  Cairo  days,  was 
so  devoted  that  she  went  to  St.  Helena 
and  sought  to  compass  his  escape.  The 
list  of  these  liaisons  is  long,  the  subject 
unsavoury.  To  Josephine,  if  she  dared 
reproach  him,  he  replied  brutally  with  the 
everlasting  "  Moi."  He  was  above  all 
rules,  and  meant  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

Still,  they  remained  on  fairly  good 
terms,  although  the  uncertainty  was 
always  there,  and  Josephine  never  felt 
safe.  No  doubt  Napoleon's  vanity 
and  ideas  of  grandeur  were  greatly  en- 
larged after  Tilsit ;  he  was  eager  now  to 
enter  the  confraternity  of  kings,  and 
wished  to  gild  his  parvenu  title  with  a 
marriage     with     one     of    the     sovereign 


families  of  Europe.  He  would  have  per- 
suaded Josephine  to  consent  on  other 
grounds.  It  was  his  policy,  a  necessity 
for  France,  that  he  should  have  children  ; 
surely,  she  would  help  him  to  make  the 
terrible  sacrifice,  would  take  the  initiative 
of  separation !  This  would  lessen  the 
odium  that  might  attach  to  him  after  this 
forced  rupture.  But  here  Josephine  was 
firm.  She  would  not  meet  him  half-way ; 
she  was  prepared  to  obey  his  orders.  He 
was  her  master,  and  if  he  ordered  her  to 
leave  the  Tuileries  she  would  go  forth- 
with, but  he  must  issue  his  mandate.  "If 
you  divorce  me,"  said  Josephine,  "  all 
France  shall  know  that  it  is  you  who  have 
sent  me  away." 

This  did  not  suit  Napoleon.  Josephine 
was  more  than  popular  ;  she  was  generally 
beloved ;  she  had  preserved  her  charm  of 
manner,  was  ever  gracious  and  kindly. 
The  people,  even  of  France,  "  ridden  with 
whip  and  spur,"  would  probably  take  her 
side  if  she  were  ill-used,  and  Napoleon 
was  afraid  to  incense  public  opinion.  He 
dared  put  no  pressure  upon  her,  and  as 
she  still  stood  firm  he  tried  a  more 
insidious  form  of  attack.  He  sent  for 
Fouch6  and  primed  him  to  address  her 
as  if  on  his  own  account.  The  crafty 
police-officer  assured  her  of  his  unalterable 
devotion,  and  then  pleaded  with  her  in 
eloquent  terms  "  to  immolate  herself  for 
France."  The  Emperor,  although  at  the 
summit  of  his  glory,  was  accountable  to 
France,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for 
the  future,  and  what  could  that  future  be 
without  a  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  ? 

Madame  de  R£musat,  who  tells  this 
story,  which  is,  however,  vouched  for  by 
others,  describes  Josephine's  despair  at 
receiving  this  letter,  and  the  judicious 
manner  in  which,  under  M.  de  Remusat's 
advice,  she  met  the  crisis.  The  Empress 
went  straight  to  the  Emperor,  letter  in 
hand,  and  closely  watched  him  while  he 
read  it.  The  great  commediante  at  once 
affected  great  wrath,  declaring  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  that 
Fouche"  should  be  severely  reprimanded. 
He  caressed  her  with  many  honeyed 
words,  but  could  not  quite  conceal  his 
embarrassment.    Later  he  excused  Fouche^ 
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as  guilty  only  of  an  excess  of  zeal ;  it  was 
needless  to  be  angry.  "  It  is  quite  enough 
to  reject  his  advice,  for  you  know  well  that 
I  could  not  live  without  you." 

Another  Minister  would  not  adopt 
Fouch^'s  line  ;  Talleyrand  was  always 
consistently  opposed  to  the  divorce — con- 
sidering it  was  to  his  and  everyone's 
interest  that  Josephine  should  remain  at 
Napoleon's    side.     "She    is    gentle    and 


gives  to  my  life."  This  regret  was  a 
ated  when  the  divorce  was  actually  decided 
upon.  The  passage  in  Taine  has  been 
often  quoted  in  which  the  dramatic  story 
of  the  parting  is  told.  Hetossesabout  .  .  . 
he  melts,  and  embraces  Josephine;  he  is 
weaker  than  she.  "  My  poor  Josephine,  1 
can  never  leave  you."  Again,  as  the  deed 
of  divorce  was  signed  by  both  parties,  "  the 
Emperor   was    no   less    moved    than    she 


good  ;  she  has  the  knack  of  keeping  him 
quiet.  .  .  .  She  is  a  refuge  for  us  on  a 
thousand  occasions.  If  a  Princess  were 
to  come  here  wc  should  find  the  Emperor 
break  with  all  his  Court,  and  ive  should 
be  nowhere."  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
acknowledged  her  as  his  better  influence, 
and  in  his  inmost  heart  was  loth  to  part 
with  her.  The  time  was  long  distant  when 
he  told  Madame  de  Stai-1,  who  taxed  him 
with  disliking  women,  "  J'aime  lamiennc," 
but  he  acknowledged  her  power  to  the  last. 
"  In  separating  myself  from  my  wife,  I 
renounce  all  the  charm  which  her  presence 


(Josephine),  and  his  tears  were  genuine," 
says  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene. 

It  is  said  that  the  renewal  of  his  intimacy 
with  Madame  Walewska,  who  visited  him 
at  Schonbrunn  in  1809,  finally  decided 
Napoleon  to  put  away  Josephine.  When 
he  returned  to  Fontainebleau  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  he  met  her  with  marked  coldness, 
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Prefect  of  the  Waiting  records  how  he  was 
called  in  to  assist  at  a  terrible  scene. 
Josephine  lay  half- fainting  on  the  floor 
repeating,  "  I  shall  never  survive  it ! " 
and  uttering  piercing  cries.  The  Emperor 
was  extremely  agitated ;  his  voice  was 
choked,  his  eyes  full  of  tears.  Then  he 
asked  the  Prefect  whether  he  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  Josephine  to  her  own 
apartments.  But  as  the  answer  was  in  the 
negative,  Napoleon  assisted.  Josephine 
now  seemed  to  have  fainted  outright,  but 
she  never  lost  consciousness,  and  once 
whispered  to  the  Prefect  that  he  was 
holding  her  too  tightly. 

After  the  separation,  Napoleon  appears 
to  have  suffered  greatly.  He  could  not 
bear  the  solitude  ;  he  left  the  Tuileries 
for  Trianon,  where  he  was  still  more  alone. 
He  refused  to  see  his  Ministers,  transacted 
no  public  business,  and  presently  went  to 
call  on  Josephine  at  the  residence  she  had 
chosen,  Malmaison.  A  few  days  later  she 
returned  the  visit,  and  they  dined  together, 
this  semi  -  detached  couple,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  These  curious 
relations  were  maintained  till  the  end. 
Napoleon  often  communicated  with  his 
first  wife,  and  took  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  her  affairs,  paid  her  debts  as 
of  old,  for,  in  the  matter  of  extravagance, 
Josephine  was  incorrigible.  But  she  never 
really  held  up  her  head  after  the  divorce, 
and  died  in  1814,  before  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 

Yet  the  actual  choice  of  the  new  wife 
was  not  made  till  the  eleventh  hour. 
Napoleon  had  made  overtures  to  Russia 
for  a  sister  of  the  Czar,  but  they  were 
received  but  ^pldly.  The  disposal  of  the 
Russian  Princesses  in  marriage  was  left 
by  will  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  their 
mother,  and  this  Empress-mother  loathed 
Napoleon  with  a  deadly  hatred.  She 
could  not  easily  be  brought  to  consent, 
and  the  negotiations  languished.  Then, 
when  an  arrangement  seemed  probable, 
Napoleon  sent  a  peremptory  message  that 
unless  a  definite  reply  was  given  before  a 
certain  day,  he  withdrew  his  proposal.  It 
has  been  shown  that  no  such  reply  could 
possibly  reach  him  within  the  time,  and 
that    this     ultimatum     was     despatched 


purposely  to  break  the  bargain.  The  fact 
was,  another  and  more  enticing  prospect 
opened  up  unexpectedly.  The  pro- 
posals, too,  came  from  the  other  side. 
An  Austrian  Archduchess  was,  in  plain 
English,  thrown  at  his  head.  The 
Emperor  Joseph,  whom  he  had  so  sorely 
buffeted  and  despoiled,  was  willing — nay, 
anxious — to  take  his  old  enemy  for  a  son- 
in-law.  The  suggestion  came  from  the 
Austrian  Embassy  in  Paris,  at  first  no 
more  than  a  suggestion ;  but  it  was  speedily 
endorsed  from  Vienna,  where  the  news  of 
the  Russian  match  had  caused  the  gravest 
concern.  A  Franco  -  Russian  alliance 
strengthened  by  family  ties  was  full  of 
danger  for  the  crippled  Austrian  Empire. 
Conversely,  marriage  with  the  Imperial 
despot  promised  a  long  era  of  peace, 
during  which  it  might  recover  from  its 
wounds.  The  idea  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  All  Vienna  is  interested,"  writes 
Metternich,  the  diplomatic  go-between  in 
arranging  the  match.  "  It  is  difficult  to 
realise  public  feeling  about  it,  and  its  ex- 
treme popularity."  Thousands  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Hofburg  Palace  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  Princess  Marie  Louise  on 
her  way  to  and  from  mass. 

Was  she  really  happy,  this  lamb  about 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Corsican  ogre,  to 
the  terrible  man  whom  she  had  been 
taught  from  her  childhood  to  loathe  ? 

44  What  does  mv  father  wish  ? "  was, 
the  first  question  of  the  dutiful  daughter. 
To  please  him  she  acquiesced  in  the 
sacrifice.  It  seems  as  if  she  soon 
learnt  to  view  it  with  complacency.  The 
first  consolation  was  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon's  portrait,  a  miniature  magnifi- 
centlv  set  in  diamonds.  "After  all,  he  is 
not  bad -looking,"  she  remarked.  The 
prospect  before  her  lost  its  chief  terror;* 
the  devil  was  not  so  black  as  he  was 
painted,  and  there  were  many  compensa- 
tions in  store  for  the  young  Empress  of 
the  French.  Paris  was  new  the  centre  of 
the  world,  its  Court  most  splendid.  A 
ceaseless  round  of  gaieties  awaited  her. 
The  convent- bred  child  of  a  monarch  in 
reduced  circumstance,  who  could  give 
her  no  jewels,  no  smart  clothes,  no 
amusements  but  of  the  dullest  and  m< 
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decorous  kind,  her  life  was  burdened  with 
a  stiff,  precise  etiquette  that  prescribed 
almost  conventual  seclusion. 

The  reality  must  have  quickly  silenced 
any  remaining  scruples.  The  ardent  lover, 
in  his  rapture,  who  so  loaded  her  with  rich 
gifts,  promised  to  prove  a  doating  and 
indulgent  husband.  He  filled  her  jewel- 
case,  and  furnished  forth  her  trousseau  in 
the  most  lavish  fashion.  The  poor  Princess, 
whose  wardrobe  had  been  so  meagre, 
whose  personal  adornments  consisted  of 
paste  and  a  few  pearls,  was  now  provided 
with  the  finest  creations  of  the  best  dress- 
makers in  the  world.  Berthier  took  with 
him  to  Vienna,  among  other  costly  offer- 
ings, jewels  valued  at  .£75,000  ;  one  neck- 
lace alone  was  worth  half  the  amount.  She 
learnt  that  she  was  to  have  £15,000  a  year 
pin-money.  Her  French  home,  wherever 
she  found  it,  while  mounted  most  gorge- 
ously, was  to  be  truly  home  ;  for  with  the 
wish  to  please  her  lightest  whim,  every- 
thing was  there  that  she  had  been  sur- 
rounded with  at  Vienna. 

Whatever  the  motives  that  impelled 
Napoleon  to  the  Austrian  marriage, 
whether  desire  for  an  heir  or  the  snobbish 
vanity  ot  a  parvenu  delighted  to  mate 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Hapsburgs,  it  is 
certain  that  the  gratification  of  his  passions 
played  a  considerable  part.  She  took  his 
fancy,  this  high-born  maiden,  from  the 
moment  they  first  met,  and  he  soon  became 
infatuated  with  her.  She  had  the  beauty 
of  youth,  a  graceful  plump  figure,  a  pink 
and  white  complexion,  fine  chestnut  hair, 
and  exquisite  teeth.  He  thrust  aside  all 
formalities  when  they  brought  him  his 
fair  bride,  and  jumped  straight  into  her 
carriage  to  woo  her  with  all  the  peremptory 
gallantry  of  a  rough  soldier  seizing  his 
prize.  The  honeymoon  was  greatly  pro- 
longed. For  three  months  after  marriage 
the  Emperor  never  left  his  wife  ;  he  could 
hardly  be  dragged  away  by  even  the 
most  urgent  business.  He  followed  her 
everywhere  with  loving  looks.  "  His 
young  and  insignificant  wife,"  as  Fouche" 
said,  "  was   the   object   of  his   tenderest 


care. 


»> 


It  is  another  instance  of  the  crooked- 
ness of  things  that  all  this  devotion  was 


ill-requited,  and  that  the  woman  Napoleon 
favoured  above  all  women  should  have 
played  him  false.  When  the  evil  days 
came  she  deserted  him,  returning  first  to 
her  allegiance  with  Austria,  and  then 
coming  under  the  domination  of  Niepperg, 
the  man  she  really  loved.  It  is  needless 
to  follow  here  the  plot  to  which  she  suc- 
cumbed ;  it  was  planned,  it  is  said,  by  her 
own  father  and  Metternich,  and  Napoleon 
was  sacrificed  to  the  lover.  Sympathy 
must  surely  be  with  the  fallen  monarch 
who  hoped  to  make  Elba  endurable  in 
the  company  of  his  wife  and  child  who 
never  came.  After  Waterloo,  Marie  Louise 
told  Wellington  he  had  done  her  an 
immense  service  in  removing  Napoleon  ; 
nothing  in  her  condition  could  have  saved 
her  from  disgrace.  As  it  was,  she  retired 
to  Parma  to  rule  that  duchy,  still  with 
Niepperg,  who  at  length  married  her  after 
Napoleon's  death. 

But  Napoleon  had  gained  one  end  by 
his  second  marriage.  On  March  20,  181 1, 
Marie  Louise  gave  him  a  son,  to  his 
intense  satisfaction,  and,  as  he  liked  to 
believe,  the  joy  of  France.  No  doubt  the 
people  cheered  vociferously,  and  seemed 
to  welcome  the  consolidation  of  the 
dynasty.  But  it  was  with  no  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Napoleonic  rule  was  an 
unmixed  boon  ;  doubt  and  suspicion  were 
already  rife,  and  his  despotism  was  very 
galling.  As  a  father,  Napoleon  came  out 
in  a  new  and  more  estimable  light,  and 
his  devotion  to  his  child  was  deep  and 
unchanging.  "He  loved  his  son  passion- 
ately," kept  him  constantly  by  his  side, 
and  set  aside  momentous  affairs  to  fondle 
and  play  with  him.  Yet  he  knew  that  this 
heir  of  his  could  not  bear  the  burden  of 
his  empire — it  was  far  too  weighty,  its 
interests,  its  extent,  too  vast  and  crushing 
for  any  but  a  phenomenon  like  himself. 
"  Poor  child,"  he  said  once  as  he  contem- 
plated the  little  King  of  Rome,  "  what  an 
entanglement  I  shall  leave  you!"  He  had, 
himself,  no  faith  in  the  continuity  or 
survival  of  his  power.  "It  will  last  as 
long  as  I  do,"  that  much  he  believed. 
"  But  after  me  my  son  may  deem  himself 
fortunate  if  he  has  40,000  francs  (^1600) 


a  year. 
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AUNT    LOUISE:    AN    EPISODE. 


By  SHEILA  E.    BRAINE. 


SUSY  BELCHER  was  one  of  those 
ideal  creatures  who  take  for  gospel 
truth  everything  they  see  in  print.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  dairy-farmer,  who 
kept  his  women-folk  well  in  hand,  and 
considered  that  one  set  of  opinions — his 
own — was  sufficient  for  a  single  family. 
A  pretty,  simple-minded  lass  was  Susy  at 
sixteen,  at  which  age  her  education  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Belcher  as  finished  and 
complete.  Susy  was  devoutly  glad  of 
this,  for  "  book-learning "  did  not  come 
natural  to  her,  although  other  things,  such 
as  butter  and  pastry-making,  did.  She  was 
always  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  no 
matter  what  class  ! 

With  agreeable  rapidity,  therefore,  Susy 
forgot  all  that  Miss  Claridge,  assisted  by 
Miss  Anna  Claridge,  had  drummed  into 
her  unreceptive  little  pate.  And  as  sign 
and  symbol. of  her  emancipation,  Susy 
took  in  a  frivolous  little  penny  paper  called 
the  Lily-of-the-  Valley,  which  was  brimming 
over  with  fashions  and  sentiment,  new 
ways  of  doing  your  hair  and  of  dishing  up 
the  cold  meat. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Susy 
made  the  exciting  discovery  that  a  certain 
young  man,  named  Jim  Twycross,  was 
continually  looking  at  her  in  church  out  of 
the  tail  of  his  eye.  Next,  the  young  man, 
Jim,  made  a  discovery  on  his  own  account. 
This  was  that  to  go  round  by  Brawn  Farm, 
where  Susy  lived,  was  a  shorter  way  to  his 
own  place  of  residence  than  any  other,  no 
matter  where  he  might  happen  to  be. 
Susy  blushed  and  dimpled  a  good  deal  in 
these  days,  and  constantly — out  of  sheer 
absent-mindedness — put  on  her  Sunday 
hat  with  the  killing  blue  bow  on  a  week- 
day. Her  mother  said  nothing,  for  Jim 
Twycross  was  a  good  match,  and  she  knew 
that  Mrs.   Huggins,   the  butcher's    lady, 


was  wild  to  get  him  for  her  eldest  girlr 
Lucinda. 

Lucinda  Huggins,  a  full-blown  and  far 
from  retiring  damsel,  was  also  wild  to  get 
him  for  herself,  and  this  led  to  complica- 
tions, for  Lucinda  had  a  lying  tongue,  and 
Jim  was  too  easy  of  belief.  Susy  hardly 
knew  how  the  "  little  rift  within  the  lute" 
came,  or  why  it  slowly  widened.  It  was- 
not  her  fault  that  Mr.  George  Gilkes,  the 
chemist's  red-haired  assistant,  paid  her 
such  outrageous  attentions  at  St.  Giles* 
Fair — the  fair  having  presumably  gone  to- 
his  head.  Mr.  Gilkes  went  so  far  as  to- 
present  her  with  a  squint-eyed  photograph 
of  himself  in  a  tin  frame  ;  but  Susy  flung 
it  under  the  flying-boats  the  instant  he 
was  not  looking.  Do  what  she  would, 
she  could  not  escape  from  her  unwelcome 
admirer,  and  then  all  at  once  she  caught 
sight  of  Jim  going  into  the  sixpenny  wax- 
works with  Lucinda  clinging  triumphantly 
to  his  arm.  After  that  there  was  no  more 
fun  in  the  fair  for  Susv  Belcher,  and  she 
went  home  early  with  that  saving  ailment,, 
a  bad  headache. 

St.  Giles  began  it,  but  unfortunately  did 
not  end  it.  Poor  Susy  was  desperately 
miserable  ;  one  is  at  seventeen  !  She  was 
a  timid  little  thing,  not  experienced  in  the 
game  of  Love,  or  the  ways  of  a  jealous 
suitor.  All  she  knew  was  that  Jim,  who 
had  almost  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
suddenly  ceased  to  walk  home  from  church 
with  her,  and  never  dropped  in  now  to  ask 
Mr.  Belcher's  advice  with  regard  to  sick 
cows,  haycutters,  and  top-dressings.  And 
how  could  she  explain,  unless  Jim  gave 
her  a  chance,  that  she  loathed  the  very 
sight  of  Mr.  Gilkes's  carroty  poll  ?  Would 
it  be  unmaidenly  to  write  to  Jim  ?  Susy 
did  not  feel  that  she  co\ild^\^V^v^&^ 
take  t\\\s  bo\<\  *>\.e\>. 
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In  her  distress,  Susy  bethought  herself 
of  "Aunt  Louise."  Now,  it  must  be 
explained  that  in  the  Lily-of -the- Valley, 
Aunt  Louise  conducted  with  great  success 
a  page  entitled  "  Aunt  Louise's  Letter- 
Bag."  All  girl  readers  were  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  dear  lady  upon  the 
subject  of  their  love  affairs.  How  beau- 
tifully did  she  advise  these  Emmelines, 
Daisies,  and  Gertrudes,  who  all  seemed 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  each  one 
of  them  in  a  greater  state  of  mind  than 
the  other.  "  Emmeline  was  not  to  lose 
hope  ;  Jack's  coolness  might  only  mean 
he  was  a  trifle  out  of  sorts."  "  Daisy  was 
not  too  young  to  be  engaged"  (happy 
Daisy!)  "and  could  not  Amy  induce 
Albert  to  overcome  his  shyness  and  be 
introduced  to  her  parents  ? "  With  what 
tender  sympathy  was  "  Distracted  Ivy " 
counselled  to  think  no  more  of  the  Adonis 
who  paid  her  so  much  attention  at  her 
cousin's  wedding,  and  who  had  been  unac- 
countably "  cold  in  his  manner "  ever 
since  !  And  how  gently  did  Aunt  Louise 
strive  to  wean  "Bluebell"  from  her  fancy 
for  the  dark-eyed  curate,  who  could  not 
afford,  from  his  own  confession,  to  marry 
for  ten  years  at  least!  The  dear  lady 
seemed  to  know  exactly  how  a  girl  in  her 
teens  felt  when  Love  came  knocking  at 
the  door. 

Susy  wrote  a  letter  to  Aunt  Louise.  It 
was  incoherent,  but  no  doubt  the  kind  soul 
was  used  to  agitated  correspondents,  whose 
spelling  was  as  shaky  even  as  Susy's. 
Three  weeks  was  a  terrible  time  to  wait 
for  a  reply;  and*  in  the  meanwhile  there 
was  a  report  that  Lucinda  was  getting  her 
wedding  clothes.  Bessie  Hawkins  told 
Susy  that  she  had  heard  Lucinda's  ban- 
ners— Bessie  meant  banns — were  to  be  put 
up  in  church  next  month,  which  made 
Susy  feel  as  cold  as  if  the  church-key  had 
slipped  down  her  back. 

But  the  third  week,  with  the  Lily-of-the- 
Valley  came  this  advice  to  "  Buttermilk." 

"Since  you  have  given  your  lover  no 
cause  for  such  behaviour  on  his  part,  and 
there  is  another  girl  in  the  case,  I  should 
certainly — time  being  short — try  to  obtain 
an  explanation  at  once.  Evil  tongues 
may  have  prejudiced    him   against   you. 


I  grieve  for  your  trouble,  but  foresee  a 
happy  ending.  Do  not  write  to  J.,  but 
meet  him  accidentally  ;  this  would  not  be 
forward,  under  the  circumstances." 

Susy  hid  the  Lily -of- the -Valley.  She 
was  afraid  that  "J."  might  betray  her.  In 
the  way  she  set  her  soft  red  lips  there  was 
a  world  of  determination.  If  dear,  sweet 
Aunt  Louise  said  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  be  forward  to  meet 
Jim  accidentally,  then  accidentally  she 
would  meet  him,  even  if  she  had  to  tramp 
the  roads  all  day. 

No  need  to  follow  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  girl's  little  love  -  story  —  a  common 
enough  one,  in  truth.  Let  it  suffice  to 
mention  that  Jim  was  gloriously  recaptured 
in  Thrupp  Lane,  and  that  Susy  forgave 
him — not,  of  course,  at  first — for  believing 
Lucinda's  wicked  tale  that  she  had  been 
seen  walking  at  eleven-thirty  at  night  with 
the  chemist's  assistant's  arm  round  her 
waist.  And  the  following  Sunday,  when 
Susy  took  off  her  gloves  in  church,  she 
turned  very  red,  for  she  saw  Bessie  Hawkins 
nudge  her  mother  to  look  at  the  little 
turquoise  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  Susy 
Belcher's  left  hand. 

Susy  Belcher  was  a  grateful  little  soul. 
She  believed  that  her  happiness  was  all 
owing  to  that  sweet,  kind  old  lady,  who 
sat  in  her  pretty  room  in  Rosemary  Build- 
ings, Fleet  Street,  and  pondered,  pen  in 
hand,  over  the  love  perplexities  of  girls  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  dint  of 
picturing  to  herself  Aunt  Louise,  a  dainty 
lace  cap  on  her  pretty  white  hair,  Susy 
arrived  at  a  great  longing  to  go  and  see 
the  dear  old  lady  herself,  and  overwhelm 
her  with  thanks.  She  was  sure  she  would 
not  feel  afraid  of  Aunt  Louise,  and  she 
was  just  dying  to  show  her  Jim's  photo- 
graph, and  ask  her  what  she  thought  of  it. 
Susy  did  not  speak  of  this  desire  of  her 
heart  to  anyone,  she  was  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at.  But  London  was  not  so  far 
off — did  not  the  milk  travel  up  there  every 
day  in  perfect  safety  ? — and  besides,  Susy 
had  a  stylish  cousin  in  a  large  draper's 
shop  in  Holborn,  who  was  to  help  in  the 
delightful  task  of  selecting  her  wedding- 
gown. 

In  course  of  time  the  girl  managed  to 
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put  her  innocent  little  scheme  into  execu- 
tion. It  required  some  arrangement,  but 
finally  our  heroine  found  herself  in  Fleet 
Street,  which  was  not  at  all  like  the  sort 
of  place  she  had  imagined  it.  The  noise 
and  bustle  bewildered  her  country  senses, 
and  she  was  struck  by  the  numbers  of 
pallid,  hard-faced   men   and  women  who 


mi  - 1 

I 

jostled  each  other  in  the  narrow  street. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  policemen  she 
would  have  turned  back,  frightened  and 
discouraged,  and  it  was  a  kindly  postman 
who  went  some  steps  out  of  his  way  to 
plant  Susy  in  front  of  a  dingy  edifice 
known  as  Rosemary  Buildings.  Unless 
she  had  seen  the  name  with  her  own  eyes, 
she  never  would  have  helieved  that  Aunt 
Louise  could  possibly  live  in  such  a  place. 
What  dust,  what  dirt,  what  gloom!  The 
child  had  brought  with  her  a  large  bunch 


of  spring  flowers,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  they  were  drooping  already  in  that 
atmosphere  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

"  Lily -of -the -Valley,  Fourth  Floor." 
Susy,  having  toiled  up  the  unattractive 
stairs,  hesitated  at  the  office  door,  scared 
now  it  had  come  to  the  point.  How  she 
hoped  Aunt  Louise  would  be  nice  !  Her 
timid  knock  brought  a 
masculine  and  not  too 
amiable  shout  of  "  Come 
in !  "  and  Susy  went  in. 

A  bare,  dirty  room, 
with  a  littered  table,  a 
cupboard,  a  couple  of 
stools,  and  a  single  chair, 
met  her  gaze  ;  the  chair 
being  occupied  by  a  young 
man  in  his  shirl-sleeves, 
who  was  smoking  a  short 
pipe.  Close  to  his  elbow 
stood  a  tumbler  and  an 
empty  beer -bottle.  He 
was  not  of  a  particularly 
engaging  appearance. 
be:ng  coarse-looking  and 
spotty;  neither  were  his 
shirt-sleeves  clean.  This 
young  gentleman  stared 
at  his  visitor  with  unaf- 
fected curiosity  and  broad 
admiration,  and  when  she 
faltered  out  her  wish  to 
see  "Aunt  Louise,"  he 
smiled  with  a  gratified  air. 
"  Ah,"  he  remarked, 
stretching  himself,  "glad 
to  hear  you  like  that 
feature ;  I  said  it  would 
SE  catch  on.     You  see  1  do 

that  page  myself." 
Susy  did  not  comprehend,  and  the  youth, 
with  what  he  considered  a  fascinating  leer, 
explained    that   he,  and  none  other,  was 
"Aunt  Louise." 

"You!"  gasped  Susy,  with  horror  in 
her  voice ;  and  she  dropped  her  spring  posy 
on  the  unswept  floor. 

Without  another  word  she  turned  and 
fled,  and  a  faith  in  things  printed  which 
was  almost  strong  enough  to  have  removed 
Fleet  Street  from  its  foundations  died  on 
the  stairs  of  Rosemary  Buildings. 


ONE      WAY      OF      HAPPINESS. 


By    GEORGE    GISSING. 


HERE  and  there  in  the  more  populous 
London    suburbs    you    will    find 
small    houses    built    with    a   view    to   the 
accommodation  of   two  families  beneath 
the  same  roof.     Considering  the  class  of 
people  for  whom  this  advantage  was  con- 
trived, the  originator  of  the  idea  showed 
a  singular  faith  in  human  nature.    It  does, 
however,  occasionally  happen  that  two  dis- 
tinct households  prove  themselves  capable 
of   living  in  such   proximity  for  a  certain 
time  without  overt  breach  of  the  peace — 
nay,   with   a   measure   of    satisfaction   on 
both  sides.     This  was  the  case  with  the 
Rippingilles    and    the  Budges.      Rippin- 
gille,  salesman  at  a  large  boot  warehouse, 
and  Budge,  a  coal-merchant's  clerk,  were 
young  men  of  sober  disposition,  not  in- 
capable  of    modest    mirth,    content   with 
their  lot  in   life,  and  rarely  looking  more 
than  a  month  or  two  ahead.     Their  wives 
did  not  lack  correspondent  virtues.  Granted 
the   female    privilege    of    believing   (and 
telling  each  other)  that  they  might  have 
married  much  more  brilliantly  if  they  had 
waited  longer,  and  the  necessary  relaxa- 
tion of   abusing  their  husbands   when    a 
dinner    was    ill-cooked     or    babes    gave 
trouble,  Mrs.  Budge  and  Mrs.  Rippingille 
discharged  their  domestic  duties  as  well 
as  could   be  reasonably  expected.     They 
talked  in  a  high  key,  laughed  in  a  scream, 
and   bade   defiance   to  care   with   a   very 
praiseworthy  resolution.    The  Rippingilles 
had   three    young   children,    the    Budges 
had  two. 

It  was  not  always  possible  for  the  two 
families  to  take  their  annual  holiday  at 
the  same  time ;  this  year  circumstances 
were  favourable,  and  the  parents  planned 
a  joint  expedition  to  the  seaside.  Long 
and  warmly  did  they  discuss  the  attractions 
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of  half-a-dozen  popular  resorts ;  the  final 
vote  was  for  Brighton.  They  would  leave 
home  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  spend  Sun- 
day, Monday  (the  August  Bank  Holiday), 
and  Tuesday  by  the  seashore,  and  on 
Wednesday  return.  Thursday  morning 
must  see  the  bread-winners  back  at  their 
respective  places  of  business. 

Mrs.  Budge  and  Mrs.  Rippingille  had  a 
clear  fortnight  in  which  to  make  their  pre- 
parations and  to  talk  inexhaustibly  about 
the  glories  of  Brighton.  Both  had  been 
to  Brighton  before,  but  neither  of  late 
years.  They  lived  in  a  crescendo  of  joyous 
excitement ;  from  room  to  room  they 
interchanged  high-pitched  remarks,  jests, 
ejaculations. 

4<  Louie  ! — this  time  next  week — eh  !  " 
"  Jist  be  at  London  Bridge,  sha'n't  we  ? 

Oh  my  !     Say,  Annie " 

One  was  in  a  top  bed-room,  the  other  in 
the  wash-house,  and  at  this  moment  the 
shrieks  of  two  infants  made  them  inaudible 
to  each  other ;  but  they  continued  to 
vociferate  with  shrill  merriment. 

44  Now  look  'ere,"  observed  Rippingille 
gravely,  one  night  when  the  children  were 
all  in  bed,  and  the  elders  had  assembled, 
as  was  their  habit,  for  a  common  supper. 
44  About  the  apartments."  It  would  never 
have  occurred  to  Rippingille  to  say 
44  rooms  "  or  "  lodgings."  His  stress  on 
44  apartments  "  held  the  listeners  silent 
whilst  he  reflected.  <4  We  mean  'aving 
comfort,  understand,  and  we  Ve  got  to  pay 
for  it.     But  we  're  not  going  to  be  W." 

No,  no  ;  certainly  not.  All  were  deter- 
mined not  to  be  imposed  upon.  The 
ladies  vied  in  screeching  their  reasonable 
demands.  Two  double-bedded  rooms  and 
a  comfortable  parlour  ;  the  cost  not  to 
exceed  thirty  shillings. 
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"And  mind  you,"  Budge  succeeded  at 
length  in  remarking,  with  impressive 
severity,  "  no  extras.  Not  a  single 
bloomin'  hextra  !  I  know  what  that 
means,  if  they  begin  the  game.  Why, 
Tom  Leggatt  and  me,  we  was  once 
together  down  at  Ramsgate " 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  the 
reminiscence  ;  a  chorus  of  awful  experi- 
ences clamoured  him  down.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  time,  when  the  others  had 
paused  breathless,  Budge  repeated,  as 
though  it  were  a  novel  remark — 

"  Mind  you,  not  a  single  bloomin' 
hextra  !  " 

Thereupon  renewal  of  shrieks,  and  for 
another  fifteen  minutes  all  was  vociferous 
confusion. 

The  purchase  of  a  new  jacket  by  Mrs. 
Budge,  whereas  Mrs.  Rippingille  could 
not  afford  that  luxury,  caused  a  slight 
heartburning  between  the  two  ;  but  they 
outlived  it.  All  the  children  had  some 
new  garment,  showy,  inexpensive,  pur- 
chased without  any  regard  to  durability  or 
the  wearer's  comfort.  Rippingille  bought 
a  straw  hat,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  and  a  pair 
of  sand-shoes;  his  friend  purchased  a 
guinea  suit  of  tweeds  and  a  blue  necktie, 
relying  upon  an  old  cricket-cap  for  the 
completion  of  his  seaside  costume.  On 
the  Friday  night  all,  children  included, 
donned  their  holiday  attire  and  ran  about 
the  house  inviting  each  other's  com- 
pliments. 

Not  without  much  discussion  was  it 
decided  how  they  and  their  luggage  should 
be  transported  to  London  Bridge  station  ; 
time  had  to  be  considered,  as  well  as 
money,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  avoid- 
ing the  expense  of  a  cab.  Solemnly  the 
precise  fare  was  calculated.  Convinced 
against  their  will  that  the  outlay  would  be 
smaller  by  sixpence  or  so  than  if  any  other 
course  were  adopted,  the  ladies  none  the 
less  resented  this  tax  upon  the  holiday 
fund ;  notwithstanding  high  spirits,  they 
looked  sourly  at  the  cabman.  Rippingille, 
with  the  two  eldest  children — for  the  cab 
could  not  be  made  to  hold  all — went  by 
omnibus. 

Brighton  was  reached  about  five  o'clock. 
Mrs.  Budge's  baby,  probably  objecting  to 


a  bottle  of  half-churned  milk,  screamed 
vigorously  most  of  the  way,  and  by  Mrs. 
Rippingille  was  secretly  voted  a  nuisance ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  journey  proved 
enjoyable.  For  the  third-class  carriage 
had  its  complement  of  passengers,  all 
going  to  Brighton  for  a  holiday,  all  noisily 
talkative  and  joyously  perspiring.  Much 
solid  food  and  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid 
refreshment  were  consumed  en  route.  Thus 
fortified,  the  happy  band  could  postpone 
thoughts  of  a  meal  until  they  had  dis- 
covered the  suitable  lodging,  on  which 
quest  they  set  forth  at  once  from  the 
station.  The  sun  shone  gloriously ;  the 
street  pavements  were  hot  and  dry ;  if 
necessary,  two  or  three  hours  could  l>e 
devoted  to  inspection  of  apartments. 

At  house  after  house  they  tried,  not,  of 
course,  within  view  of  the  sea  or  anywhere 
near  it ;  the  highways  and  byways  along 
which  they  trudged  might  well  have  been 
part  of  some  London  suburb,  save,  perhaps, 
for  an  unusual  freshness  in  the  air.  The 
wonted  noises,  the  familiar  accents,  every- 
where protected  these  Londoners  against 
the  unpleasant  feeling  of  strangeness. 
Numbers  of  people  strayed  hither  and 
thither  on  the  same  errand  as  themselves ; 
every  snatch  of  talk  that  fell  upon  their 
ears  was  concerned  with  rent  of  **  apart- 
ments." And,  indeed,  their  undertaking 
promised  to  be  not  a  little  wearisome ; 
rents  were  mostly,  from  their  point  of 
view,  exorbitant,  or,  if  reasonable,  covered 
but  mean  accommodation.  At  first,  the 
whole  party  invaded  each  house.  Presently, 
Mrs.  Budge,  overtired  with  the  burden  of 
her  infant,  had  to  lag  behind  a  little,  and 
with  her  two  little  girls,  who  had  begun  to 
cry,  Mrs.  Rippingille  grew  cross,  but  could 
still  enjoy  a  scornful  laugh  in  the  face  of 
extortionate  landladies.  The  men  sup- 
ported each  other  in  boisterous  good- 
humour. 

44  All  right,  Annie,"  shouted  Budge  to 
his  pallid  wife.  44  We  *ve  got  the  night 
before  us,  and  miles  of  apartments  to 
choose  from." 

44  Cheer  up,  old  girl,"  Rippingille  called 
out  to  his  own  spouse.  "  We  won't  be 
bested.  Like  a  shrimp  tea  before  we  go 
on  again  ?  " 
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But    the    children    (the    eldest    only  Here,   by  good   luck,  three  rooms  were 

six    years   old)  could  hardly  drag  their  vacant,  but  one  only  was  double-bedded, 

little  limbs  along ;    wails  arose,  and   the  The    landlady,    however,    professed     her 

mothers,     nervously    overstrung,    had    to  willingness  to  put  in  a  sofa  each  night, 

threaten  a  slap,  or  even  a  "  hiding."  and  provide  it  with  bedclothes. 


THE    PURCHASE    I 


"  I  say,  Tom,"  remarked  Budge  to  his 
male  companion  quietly,  "we  shall  have  to 
take  the  first  where  there  's  room  enough. 
I  'm  about  done  up." 

Rippingille  nodded,  and  with  an  air  of 
cheery  resolve  they  made  for  the  next 
house  which  showed  a  card  in  the  window. 


"  Well,"  said  Hudge  to  his  wife,  "  I 
could  sleep  on  the  sofa,  and  you  and  the 
children  in  the  bed." 

"  Of  course  you  could,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Rippingille,  eager  to  get  housed,  and 
fairly  content  with  the  chamber  which  was 
designed  for  her  and  her  family.     "  I  've 

<4  ■>■ 
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often   step'  on   a   sofa  myself,  and   slep' 
sound,  too." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  roar  of 
laughter,  with  no  special  meaning.  The 
terms  were  now  inquired,  and  on  this  point 
followed  a  vigorous  contest.  For  the 
rooms,  until  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  land- 
lady asked  thirty  shillings — and  extras. 

44  Now  see  here,  Mrs.  What  's-yer-name," 
cried  Rippingille,  in  what  he  meant  for  a 
perfectly  civil  tone,  "  we  don't  pay  no 
extras.  It 's  got  to  be  ^///elusive — under- 
stand ?  Kitchen  fire,  candles,  boots,  and 
every  blessed  thing.  We  '11  pay  you  thirty 
bob  and  not  grumble,  if  you  give  us  no 
cause.     But  no  extras — sec  ?  " 

All  talked,  or  rather  shouted,  at  once  ; 
there  was  a  deafening  uproar.  The  wives, 
tired  out  as  they  were,  thoroughly  enjoyed 
this  combat  of  tongues,  and  the  landlady, 
after  a  brave  struggle  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  yielded  with  a  good  grace.  She 
had  never  taken  so  little  before ;  but  as  she 
could  see  that  the  babies,  bless  'em,  were 
crying  to  go  to  bed — well,  she  wouldn't 
hold  out.  But  half  the  sum  must  be  paid 
in  advance  ;  that  she  made  a  rule. 

Budge  went  back  to  the  railway  station 
to  fetch  the  tin  box,  in  which  both  families 
had  packed  their  indispensable  belongings. 
Rippingille  set  forth  to  purchase  groceries 
and  other  articles  of  food.  The  ladies, 
until  their  luggage  arrived,  closely 
examined  each  of  the  rooms,  and  tried 
to  keep  the  children  quiet.  Relieved 
from  weary  prolongation  of  their  walk, 
and  gratified  by  a  conquest  of  the  land- 
lady, they  were  in  the  mood  for  finding 
everything  admirable.  Impossible,  they 
agreed,  tc  have  done  better.  The  place 
was  clean  ;  the  beds  looked  comfortable  ; 
they  were  not  more  than  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  the  beach. 

44 1  don't  know  what  you  think,  Annie, 
but  /  call  this  first-rate.  Did  you  see  the 
picture  of  the  Queen  and  all  her  fam'ly  in 
mv  bed-room  ?" 

44  And  look  at  those  lovely  hartificial 
flowers  !  Whv.  vou  feel  vou  want  to  be 
smelling  at  'em.  I  don't  know  what  you 
think,  but  1  'm  a-goin'  to  enjoy  myself !  " 

The  first  disappointment  was  the 
unpunctuality  of   supper,   which,    ordered 


for  nine  o'clock,  was  served  at  a  quarter 
to  ten.  The  children  being  in  bed,  their 
parents  at  length  sat  down  to  the  meal 
with  keen  appetite,  apd  soon  recovered 
good-humour.  Budge  had  brought  in 
with  him  a  bottle  of  Irish  whiskv, 
Rippingille  a  bottle  of  rum  ;  these  stood 
unopened  upon  the  sideboard,  an  exhilarat- 
ing promise  for  the  half-hour  before  bed- 
time. It  gave  the  ladies  some  concern  to 
discover  that  the  cupboard  in  which  they 
would  keep  their  grocery  had  no  lock  ;  at 
table  they  discussed  this  matter  from  even- 
point  of  view,  and  came  to  the  decision 
that  a  very  careful  watch  must  be  kept 
upon  the  various  parcels.  Mrs.  Budge 
hit  upon  an  ingenious  device;  when  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  and  the  rest  had  been  opened, 
she  should  mark,  with  a  pencil,  the  exact 
position  of  each  packet  upon  the  shelf,  so 
as  to  ensure  immediate  detection  of  anv 
tampering  with  the  goods.  Mrs.  Rippingille 
suggested  that  all  edibles  should  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  bed-room  ;  but, 
besides  the  inconvenience  of  this  method, 
there  was  a  certain  delight  attaching  to 
the  anticipation  of  sternly  convicting  their 
landlady,  in  case  of  fraud. 

At  half-past  ten  they  sallied  forth  to 
taste  the  sea  air.  In  a  street  hard  bv,  in 
front  of  a  busy  public-house,  they  were 
arrested  by  a  crowd  gathered  around  negro 
melodists,  and  here  thev  feasted  their  souls 
with  music  until  the  hat  began  to  circulate, 
which  sped  them  onwards.  Arrived  at  the 
sea-front,  they  found  abundant  life  of  the 
kind  most  pleasing  to  them  :  a  thronged 
highway,  resounding  with  virile  shout  and 
feminine  squeal,  with  refrains  of  the 
music  hall,  and  every  such  noise  as 
inspirits  the  children  of  a  great  capital. 
In  spite  of  the  fatigue  which  made  their 
iimbs  ache,  the  happy  wives  and  mothers 
leapt  about  like  girls,  screamed  mirthfully 
at  each  other,  thumped  their  husbands* 
backs,  and  declared  a  thousand  times  that 
this  was  the  height  of  human  bliss.  On 
their  return  the  spirit-bottles  were  exult- 
antly opened,  and  each  one  drunk  a  stiff, 
sweet,  steaming  tumbler.  Ordinarily  very 
temperate  people  in  the  matter  of  strong 
beverage,  they  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to   indulge  a  little  at   the  seaside.. 
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Rippingille  pretended  to  be  overcome, 
and  staggered  about  the  floor  with  low 
comedy  monologue.  This  brought  the 
evening  to  a  splendidly  hilarious  close, 
and  they  paired  off  for  rest  with  laughter 
which  made  the  house  ring. 

They  awoke  to  Sunday.  Not  only  this, 
hut  the  weather  had  suffered  an  unfor- 
tunate change  :  the  sky  was  gloomy  and 


this,  and  the  landlady's  got  to  understand 
that."  He  spoke  while  the  servant  was 
in  the  room.  "  I  don't  call  that  fish 
properly  fried — what  dojvu  say  ?" 

Budge  was  the  person  appealed  to,  and 
he  assented  vigorously,  adding  tiiat,  if 
dinner  wasn't  brought  up  at  the  right  time 
lie  would  know  the  reason  why, 

"  We  'vc  got  eighteen  people  in  the  'ousc 


threatened 


Breakfast, 


■red     for 


nine,  could  not  be  obtained  until  nearly 
an  hour  later.  The  children  were  trouble- 
some and  very  noisy  ;  the  ladies  had  a 
bad  headache,  and  began  to  complain 
loudly  of  various  discomforts.  To  com- 
plete the  chccrlessness  of  the  morning, 
rain  actually  began  to  fall  just  as  breakfast 
was  finished. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  exclaimed  Rip- 
pingille, voicing  the  general  sentiment, 
"  we  're  going  to  be  better  waited  on  than 


>ok  for,"   remarked    the 


paniallv  an 

1  casuallv. 

All   ansv 

cred     together    that    this 

nothing  to 

do  with  Ihtm.  that  thev  b 

come    here 

to  waste  time,  and   that 

:    the 


pa: 


mot 
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they    didn't     get.       It    was    added 
the    bed-rooms   swarmed    with    fleas, 
that  the  bedclothes  were  insufficient, » 
many   another    pointed    complaint. 
the    sen-ant    merely    smiled,     and    w 
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With  the  aid  of  umbrellas,  the  whole 
party  reached  the  parade,  and  found  seats 
in  a  shelter.  Budge  and  Rippingille,  to 
ward  off  low  spirits,  engaged  in  horse- 
play, and  were  so  far  successful  that  at 
dinner-time  all  went  back  through  the 
rain  with  resolute  display  of  mirth.  But 
the  day  was  unpropitious.  Mrs.  Budge, 
on  scrutinising  the  cupboard,  protested 
that  the  bag  of  loaf-sugar  had  been  inter- 
fered with ;  there  followed  an  unpleasant 
scene  with  the  servant ;  the  landlady  her- 
self could  not  be  assailed,  for  she  declined 
to  come  upstairs.  Rain,  squabbling,  chas- 
tisement of  children,  and  occasional  words 
between  the  two  ladies  brought  Sunday  to 
its  close.  Happily,  there  remained  the 
half-hour  devoted  to  steaming  tumblers, 
and  this  paid  for  all.  Budge  sang  a  song 
about  waiting  till  the  clouds  roll  by,  and 
hearty  voices  joined  him  in  the  chorus. 
No  one  could  honestly  say  that  the  day 
seemed  lost. 

On  Monday  morning  the  landlady  began 
reprisals.  Meeting  Mrs.  Rippingille  on 
the  stairs,  she  complained  of  the  noise 
that  the  five  children  made.  A  lady  below 
(the  word  was  meaningly  emphasised)  had 
been  unable  to  sleep  since  seven  o'clock 
this  morning,  owing  to  the  tumult.  "Tell 
the  lydy,"  answered  Mrs.  Rippingille 
tartly,  "she'd  better  git  up  earlier;  it's 
good  for  her'ealth."  And  this  retort  kept 
the  holiday-makers  in  exuberant  spirits  till 
dinner-time.  For  the  first  time  they  got 
down  on  to  the  beach ;  they  rolled  about, 
and  pelted  each  other  ;  spades  and  buckets 
were  bought  for  the  elder  children.  They 
talked  about  bathing,  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
seemed  better  to  save  their  money  for  more 
certain  delights.  "  Paddling  "  could  be 
enjoyed  free  of  expense ;  and  remarkable 
figures  did  the  two  young  women  present 
as  they  ran  hither  and  thither  on  the  edge 
of  the  tide — their  petticoats  pinned  up  out- 
side their  dresses.  Budge  and  Rippingille, 
reclining  pipe  in  mouth,  watched  with  a 
genial  grin. 

Dinner,   obtained    only  after    repeated 

and  furious  ringing  at  the  bell,  came  up 

infamously  cooked  ;  the  huge  slab  of  steak 

was  tough  as  leather,  and  swam  in  water 

of  a  yellowish  hue.     Mrs.  Rippingille,  who 


had  visited  the  butcher's  this  morning, 
declared  that  a  good  half-pound  had  been 
feloniously  cut  off  below-stairs.  Messages 
of  savage  insult  were  sent  to  the  landlady, 
but  satisfaction  ended  here.  It  was  some 
relief,  however;  and,  after  all,  the  cooking- 
could  not  be  very  much  worse  than  that  to 
which  our  friends  were  accustomed  at  home. 

In   the   afternoon,  Mrs.   Budge,   whose 
baby   had   an   attack  of  some  complaint 
incidental  to   its  time  of  life,  offered   to 
take  care  of  all  the  children,  whilst  the 
other  three  elders  went  in  search  of  enjoy- 
ment.    This  took  the  form  of  a  ten-mile 
drive  in  a  public   brake,  where  they  sat 
squeezed  and  perspiring  amid  some  thirty- 
people.      The   sun   blazed  ;    chalky   dust 
hung    in    a   perpetual    cloud    about    the 
vehicle;   it  was  hardly  possible   to  get  a 
handkerchief  out   of    one's   pocket  ;    but 
gaiety   defied    everything.      On   the   way 
home,  Mrs.   Rippingille,  red  as  a  peony 
with  heat  and  laughter  and  many  quench- 
ings   of  thirst,  consulted   the  comfort  of 
her  neighbours  by  sitting  on  Mr.  Budge's 
knee  ;  ceaseless  joking  as  to  Mrs.  Budge's 
state  of  mind  if  she  knew  what  was  going 
on  kept  all  three  in  a  roar.     The  absent 
lady,     meanwhile,     having     administered 
remedies  to  her  infant,  was  walking  about 
the  main  streets  of  Brighton,  enjoying  the 
sight  of    the   Bank   holiday   crowd  ;    the 
baby   she   carried   in   her  arms,  and  the 
other  children  followed  her.   They  wanted 
to  play  on  the  beach,  but  Mrs.  Budge  said 
it  was  too  far,  and  for  her  own  part  she 
preferred  the  pavement. 

Over  the  steaming  tumblers  that  night 
a  vow  was -registered  that,  on  the  morrow, 
they  would  have  better  attendance  and 
better  cookery,  or  know  the  reason  why* 
As  soon  as  the  children  awoke,  they  were 
encouraged  to  make  the  utmost  possible 
noise  ;  to  stamp  and  jump  and  throw  over 
the  furniture,  and  yell  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  it 
brought  up  the  landlady  at  breakfast. 
Before  she  could  speak,  the  angry  woman- 
was  overwhelmed  with  vilification.  Pre- 
sently, Rippingille  voiced  the  general 
demand. 

"  We  haven't  come  here  to  be  bested, 
and  yist  ^om  \*eax  \Vvax  in  mind !     If  this 
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kind  of  thing  goes  on  we  won't  pay — not  a 
bloomin'  penny — understand?  You've 
got  to  cook  our  meals  proper,  and  to 
time — see  ?  What  do  you  tike  us  for  ? 
Why,  the  beds  ain't  even  shook  up.  And 
do  yc'J  call  these  boots  cleaned  ?  It 's 
himposition,  that's  what  it  is." 


wives  had  found  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  assailing  the  landlady,  and  were  again 
victorious ;  so  things  passed  off  better 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  over 
the  usual  tumblers  all  unkindness  was 
forgotten. 

Wednesday  dawned  ;   the  end  of  their 
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only  just  to  have  come  to  Brighton  ;  yet 
to-night  must  see  them  at  home  again. 
The  children,  whose  enjoyment  had  been 
considerably  less  keen  than  that  of  their 
elders,  wore  gloomy  faces  at  the  thought 
of  return  ;  but  the  suggestion  of  donkey- 
riding  once  more  exhilarated  the  whole 
company.  Great  and  small  mounted  for  a 
gallop,  and  their  yells  rang  along  the 
beach.  Other  delights  followed.  As 
dinner-time  approached  their  hunger  grew 
fierce  ;  the  thought  of  delay  was  frenzy. 
A  stampede  upstairs  announced  their 
arrival,  and  rendered  needless  the  loud 
ring  of  the  sitting-room  bell. 

Nor  had  they  to  wait.  The  red-nosed 
servant  appeared  in  a  few  minutes,  panting 
with  the  heavy  tray.  Her  lips  rigidly  set, 
she  put  down  the  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon. 
In  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Rippingille, 
who  had  stepped  iorward  to  judge  the 
cookery,  uttered  an  indignant  shriek.  Her 
companions  rushed  to  the  table,  and  in 
union  vociferated,  not  without  cause,  for 
the  dish  made  a  gruesome  display ;  in 
place  of  succulent  rashers  lay  blackened 
fragments  scarce  to  be  recognised  as 
bacon,  and  the  fried  eggs  were  mere  bits 
of  greasy  leather.  Frightened  at  the 
results  of  her  mischief,  the  servant  fled ; 
before  she  reached  the  kitchen  the  bell 
had  begun  to  ring,  and  it  rang  incessantly, 
with  ear-piercing  clangour,  until  the  land- 
lady, who  had  just  returned  from  a  brief 
expedition  on  a  matter  of  business,  angrily 
confronted  her  lodgers. 

"  Look  at  that,  woman  !  "  they  roared. 
"What  do  you  call  Ma/ <"' 

The  landlady  could  not  pretend  that 
complaint  was  unjustified.  She  happened 
to  be   particularly  anxious  to   get  rid  of 


these  people,  as  their  rooms  were  already 
let  to  more  desirable  tenants,  who  desired 
to  enter  into  possession  as  early  as  possible. 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  no  more  words 
with  you,"  she  be;  ^n,  as  soon  as  she  could 
make  herself  audible.  "There's  been  a 
accident,  and  I  tell  you  what  I  '11  do.  If 
you  '11  leave  after  dinner,  instead  of  after 
tea,  I  '11  take  the  price  of  that  dinner  off 
what  you  owe  me.  How  much  did  the 
stuff  cost  ?  " 

The    lodgers    exchanged    glances   and 
reflected.     It  was  possible  to  make  a  meal, 
of  a  sort,  upon  what  lay  before  them,  and 
the  offered  compensation  would  be  clear 
gain.     Not  one   had   sufficient  acuteness 
to  see  that,  if  they  could  claim  damages 
at  all,  no   condition  need   attach  to  the 
demand.     After    ten    minutes'   vehement 
debate  they  agreed  upon  terms,  and  pro- 
mised to  quit  the  house  in  an  hour's  time. 
Then,  sharp-set  as  wolves,  they  fell  upon 
the   base   provender.     Luckily,    the   rice- 
pudding    made   a    tolerable  appearance; 
it  vanished  almost  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  table. 

They  lingered  about  the  shore  and  the 
streets  till  nearly  sunset ;  the  eating-house 
tea  was  universally  declared  the  best 
meal  they  had  had  at  Brighton.  Every 
heart  beat  with  a  proud  joy  in  the  thought 
of  two  shillings  deducted  from  their  land- 
lady's bill,  compensation  for  a  dinner 
which,  after  all,  they  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Nothing  could  have  happened 
more  luckily ;  the  money  saved,  and  the 
victory  over  a  letter  of  lodgings,  crowned 
their  holiday.  They  talked  of  the  affair 
at  home  and  among  their  friends  for  many 
a  month,  and  to  the  end  of  their  lives  it 
will  be  a  sunny  reminiscence. 
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Showing  How   they  rose    to   a   Dukedom   and   became    allied   with    the   Royal   Family  ox 
England;   how  they  tried   to   Plant   a  Family  Tree;   and   introducing  a  new  suggestion  on 

the  Genesis  of  Lord  Byron's  Genius. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  certain 
Adam  Duff.  I  use  the  familiar 
phrase  of  fabledom  advisedly,  because  it 
conveys,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  tantal- 
ising sense  of  vagueness  which  envelops 
him ;  and  it  temptingly  foreshadows  the  rise 
of  his  descendants,  which  has  been  won- 
derful as  the  "Arabian  Nights'  "  tale.  We 
are  certain  that,  like  the  first  Adam  of  all, 
he  tilled  the  soil ;  yet  no  man  knows  who 
begat  him,  though  for  a  hundred  years 
and  more  a  long  line  of  laborious 
souls  have  been  imitating  the  example  of 
Japhet  in  search  of  a  father  by  trying  to 
solve  the  strange  riddle  of  his  paternity. 
Yet  the  utter  failure  of  their  search  makes 
the  end  of  the  story  all  the  more  mar- 
vellous, for  to-day  one  of  his  descendants, 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  has  married  a  future 
King's  daughter,  like  the  Prince  in  a  fairy 
tale  ;  while  another  of  his  familv  became 
the  great-grandmother  of  Lord  Byron. 
So  you  see  the  romance  of  fiction  stands 
a  poor  chance  beside  the  real  story  of  this 
Adam  Duff. 

The  story  covers  a  period  of  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  in  which  time  Adam  Duff, 
the  wizard  from  No- Man's- Land,  and  his 
descendants  made  money  mount  like  the 
Fakir's  mango-tree.  Adam  was  born  possibly 
about  1 600,  and  settled  down  to  work  a  farm 
called  Clunybeg,  in  the  parish  of  Mortlach, 
Banffshire— a  county  that  breaks  the  Seventh 
Commandment  more  persistently  than  any 
other  similar  area  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


perhaps.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
but  he  had  enough  of  the  idealist  in  him  to- 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  anti-Covenanter. 
In  pursuit  of  this  creed  of  his,  he  with  his 
eldest  son,  Alexander,  joined  a  party  of 
despoilers — mostly  Gordons  —  attacked  a 
Covenanting  laird  in  1640,  and  was 
mulcted  of  five  hundred  merks  for  his 
pains.  By  his  wife,  Beatrix  Gordon — a 
relative  of  the  Gordons  from  whom  the 
Queen  now  leases  Abergeldie  Castle  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales — he  left  six  sons, 
three  of  whom  made  fortunes.  One  of 
them  was  a  great  merchant,  became  Pro- 
vost of  Inverness,  and  married  Christian 
Duff,  in  whom  the  ancient  House  of 
Drummuir  ended,  so  that  the  new  Duffs 
and  the  old  Duffs  became  one.  Another 
founded  the  family  of  Corsindae,  and  a 
third,  who  was  really  the  eldest,  carried  on 
Clunybeg's  main  line.  Thus  this  Adam 
of  No-Man's-Land,  like  the  Adam  of 
Genesis,  made  history;  and  the  story  of 
the  dispersal  of  his  descendants  takes  you 
to  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  main  line  that  I 
would  deal.  Adam  was  succeeded  by  his- 
son  Alexander,  who  was  born  in  1623. 
He  began  his  career  by  playing  at  soldier- 
ing, for  he  served  under  the  merry  Marquis 
of  Montrose  in  the  campaign  of  1644-46, 
and  had  to  fly  to  the  Continent  when  the 
great  collapse  came.  Had  he  been  a 
Gordon  or  a  Keith  he  would  probably  have 
entered  the  service  cA  %omelo\e\%\^<3^^ 
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But  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  where 
his  powers  lay,  and  he  decided  early  in 
his  career  that  martial  glory  was  not  for 
him.  So  he  came  quietly  home  again, 
and  luck  began  to  follow  him  as  it  had 
pursued  his  brothers.  As  a  good  start  he 
married  an  heiress,  Miss  Grant,  and  the 
two  settled  down  to  till  the  soil  on  the 
farm  of  Keithmore,  aiding  and  abetting 
•each  other's  endeavours.  The  quaint  Mr. 
Baird,  who  wrote  a  historv  of  the  Duffs 
•about  1762,  has  left  it  on  record  that  Mrs. 
Duff  was  "  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
painstaking  women  of  the  age  in  which 
she  lived,  or  perhaps  in  any  other."  On 
market-days  she  mounted  a  sturdy  nag, 
with  a  huge  pile  of  plaiding  (which 
she  had  spun  from  her  sheep)  in  the 
crouper  beside  her,  and  duly  brought 
back  its  value  in  merks.  These  she 
hoarded  in  bags,  for  the  times  were 
such  that  "people  were  affraid  to  lend 
out  their  money,  or  even  let  it  be  known 
that  they  had  any,  for  fear  of  being  robed, 
and  therefore  hid  it  in  holes  and  bores." 
On  one  occasion  she  banked  her  savings 
in  a  leather  bag  in  the  ceiling,  but  the  rats 
got  at  it,  so  that  the  family  dined  amid  a 
downpour  of  ducatoons.  The  family 
flourished  so  well  that  each  of  her  three 
sons  got  an  estate  of  his  own — Patrick, 
the  youngest,  bringing  thirty-six  children 
into  the  world — while  William  became  the 
father  of  the  first  Earl  Fife. 

One  can  picture  the  grief  of  their  mother 
when  Nature  stopped  those  little  jaunts  of 
hers  to  market,  for  she  became  so  stout 
that  "  no  armed  chair  of  the  common 
size  would  admit  of  her  sitting  in  it." 
Probably  a  special  throne  had  to  be  made 
for  her,  and  even  then  the  consequences 
were  unfortunate,  for  "  one  time  when  she 
threw  herself  into  her  chair,  without  taking 
notice  that  the  house  cat  was  lying  squat 
upon  the  seat,  she  prest  puss  so  effectually 
to  death  with  the  weight  of  body  that  it 
never  wag[g]ed  a  foot  more." 

Whether  the  storv  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  symbolical  of  the  method  by 
which  her  eldest  son,  Alexander,  became 
the  Croesus  of  his  county.  He  devised 
a  new  method  of  money  -  making 
by     becoming     a    private     banker ;     the 


instinct  has  been  inherited  by  the  Duke 
of  Fife,  who  has  been  largely  interesting 
in  banking.  "  Braco,"  as  he  was  called, 
after  the  estate  which  he  had  bought,  got 
his  wits  sharpened  by  being  trained  as  a 
lawyer  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  representative  for  the  county 
of  Banff,  opposing  the  Union  with  England 
very  vigorously.  His  father  and  grand- 
father had  made  their  money  by  their 
hands ;  "  Braco  "  made  it  with  his  head 
out  of  the  very  people  to  whom  his  family 
had  paid  rent.  The  county  was  full  of 
little  lairds.  Never  too  rich,  they  stared 
too  intently  on  that  peak  in  Darien 
which  cost  Scotland  ,£400,000.  His 
mother  had  sat  effectually  on  the  cat ; 
"  Braco "  practised  the  same  art  on  the 
landlords.  The  family  Boswell  is  a  pane- 
gyrist of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind,  so 
that  his  account  of  "  Braco*  s  "  methods  of 
becoming  a  great  ground-landlord  is  all 
the  more  likelv  to  be  true — 

He  pickt  up  some  [estates]  from  the  Proprietors, 
but  acquired  many  of  them  by  buying  up  their 
debts  and  adjudications,  comprysings,  or  other 
slump  or  emperfect  rights  on  their  land.  And  if  he 
only  got  po*session  he  was  not  very  scrupulous 
about  the  security  more  than  about  the  justice  of 
his  title,  by  which  means  these  gentlemen  or  their 
heirs  had  many  claims  and  complaints,  too  well 
founded  for  the  most  part. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  "Braco"  had 
the  strongest  objection  to  freebooters  and 
highwaymen — which  was  illogical  of  him. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  incidents  in 
his  career  is  the  storv  of  how  he  arrested 
James  Macpherson,  the  Villon  of  the 
North,  who  died  as  gamely  as  he  had  lived. 
Macpherson  has  been  immortalised  in 
romance.  He  was  handsome,  and  he  was 
an  accomplished  violinist — two  qualities 
which  he  owed  to  his  gipsy  mother. 
Everybody  knows  his  career  from  the 
famous  ballad,  which  fascinated  Burns  so 
much,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Gosse  has 
reminded  us,  appealed  to  the  gipsy  instinct 
of  Edward  FitzGerald — 

Xo  man  on  earth  that  draweth  breath 

More  courage  hail  than  I. 
I  darM  my  foes  unto  the  face, 

Knew  not  what  'twas  to  flv. 

But  "  Braco "  met  him  one  September 
day  in  1 700  at  a  market  in  the  townlet  of 
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Keith.  Gathering  half-a-dozen  sturdy 
fellows,  he  led  the  attack  on  Macpherson 
and  his  companion,  one  James  Gordon, 
who  inherited  to  the  full  the  daring 
instincts  of  his  clan.  A  desperate  struggle 
•ensued.  One  of  Macpherson's  gang  made 
a  lunge  at  Duff,  "  intending  to  run  him 
through  the  heart ;  but  the  durk  slented 
alongst  the  outside  of  the  ribs  without 
•cutting  the  skin,  and  one  of  Braco's  men 
stab'd  the  fellow  dead."  The  story  goes 
that  Macpherson  was  rescued  by  the 
Grants,  who  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Duffs.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  ulti- 
mately captured  and  hanged  at  Banff. 
Before  the  hangman  fixed  the  noose, 
Macpherson  played  the  famous  "  rant " 
associated  with  his  name,  and  then  offered 
his  violin  to  anybody  who  would  keep  it  in 
remembrance  of  him.  The  gift  was  declined, 
whereon  the  gallant  gipsy  smashed  the 
instrument  and  threw  the  wreck  of  it  into 
the  grave  that  was  to  receive  his  mortal 
remains.  What  is  immortal  is  the  rant 
and  the  ballads  that  have  clustered  round 
it — notably  Burns' s  song  with  its  swinging 
chorus — 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he; 
He  played  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round 

Below  the  gallows  tree. 

The  Duke  of  Fife  still  possesses  a  mur- 
derous sword  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Macpherson ;  but  as  the  freebooter  must 
.have  wielded  something  much  more  quick 
.and  deadly  than  this  five-feet-long  blade, 
its  genuineness  may  be  doubted.  At  one 
time  Sir  Walter  Scott  proposed  to  write  a 
novel  round  Macpherson,  and  a  Banff 
antiquary  collected  a  mass  of  material 
which  was  afterwards  declined  by  him, 
'"  owing  to  an  injudicious  announcement 
thereanent."  Scott,  you  see,  did  not 
favour  the  literary  paragraphist. 

"  Braco "  was   succeeded   by    his   son, 

who  inherited  a  yearly  rental  of  ^3000 — 

.a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  1705.    Like 

his  father,  he  had  brains,  but  he  used  them 

to  an   entirelv    different   end.      He  was 

"  no  shuffler."     Educated   at   Leyden,  he 

••'  acquired  an  excellent  taste  for  all  polite 

literature  "  and  amassed  a  great  library. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  point  as  bearing 


on  Byron,  for,  as  I  shall  show  later  on, 
the  Duffs  have  long  possessed  a  remarkable 
leaning  towards  letters.  So  far  as  finance 
went,  he  had  little  interest.  He  was  the 
exact  opposite#of  his  father,  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  loved  by  everybody.  When 
the  Earl  Marischal  —  the  brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  friend,  Marshal 
Keith — was  attainted,  Duff  wanted  to  send 
him  money.  But  he  died  before  the  pur- 
pose could  be  carried  out,  and  the  lands 
of  Braco  passed  to  his  uncle  William 
("  Keithmore's "  second  son),  who  had 
established  himself  in  the  estate  of  Dipple. 

"  Dipple"  had  begun  life  as  a  merchant 
in  Inverness  with  his  uncle  the  Provost, 
but  he  settled  down  in  Elgin  as  a  country 
gentleman,  "  for  he  would  often  say  that 
he  likt  very  well  to  see  a  merchant  turn  a 
laird  ;  but  he  did  not  like  so  well  to  see  a 
laird  turn  a  merchant."  He  did  verv  well, 
however,  for  he  left  his  son  a  yearly  rental 
°f  ;£°5°°  a  year  and  ,£30,000  in  cash, 
which  was  more  than  double  what  his 
brother  "  Braco"  had  left  in  1705,  seven- 
teen years  before.  He  married  Miss 
Jean  Gordon,  the  descendant  of  a  royal 
Princess.  By  his  second  marriage  he 
became  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  Lord  Find- 
later;  his  niece  (one  of  Patrick  DufVs 
thirty-six  children)  married  Gordon  of 
Gight,  and  became  Lord  Byron's  great- 
grandmother  ;  while  his  son  was  made 
Earl  Fife.  This  is  an  extraordinary  record 
for  the  Duffs  to  have  made  in  little  more 
than  a  century.  Mark  you,  it  is  a  position 
attained  bv  brains  in  contradistinction  to 
the  power  achieved  by  physical  force, 
which  was  the  original  basis  of  all  the 
great  families  among  which  the  Duffs  then 
took  a  place :  such  houses  as  the  Gordons 
and  the  Ogilvies  having  risen  almost 
entirely  by  force  of  fighting  in  the  bold 
freebooting  days  when  might  was  right. 
Those  critics  who  affect  to  jibe  at  the 
modernity  of  the  Duffs  entirely  overlook 
this  point  of  brains. 

The  first  FLarl  Fife  was  born  in  1697, 
and  the  family  brains  made  him  take  on  an 
educational  polish  with  the  greatest  ease. 
"  He  was  much  master  of  the  Latin, 
YrervcYv,  axu\  \\aXvaxi  \ai^tp&gp%*  ^\v  some 
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tincture  of  the  mathc 

well  acquainted  with  anticnt  and  modern 
history."  The  Union,  which  his  uncle 
"  Braco  "  had  so  vigorously  opposed,  was 
already  an  accomplished  fact  when  William 
Duff  was  yet  a  youth,  and  was  the  making 
of  him,  for  his  seven  years'  service  in 
the  United  Parliament  resulted  in  his 
being  created  Baron  Braco  of  Kilbryde  in 
1735.  His  intelligence  taught  him  that 
the  Jacobite  struggle  was  not  worth  an 
ounce  of  lead,  so  he  supported  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  was  rewarded  in  1750 
by  being  advanced  a  step  in  the  (Irish) 
peerage  as  Viscount  Macduff  and  Karl 
Fife. 

The  Earl  had  many  enemies.  People 
taunted  him  with  being  stingy;  but  his  con- 
temporary biographer,  though  only  a  poor 
relative,  while  unable  to  say  that  "  his 
liberality  was  very  extensive."  was  certain 
that  it  "  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his 
great  neighbours"  ;  and  he  certainly  gave 
Cumberland's  soldiers  £150  for  drink- 
money  to  hearten  them  for  the  struggle 
on  Culloden  .Moor.  "  Perhaps,"  also,  "he 
discovered  too  great  an  ambition  of  ruling 
the  elections  and  other  political  disputes 
in  those  counties  where  liis  estates  princi- 


pally lay.  This  was  the  mainspring  of  that 
opposition  which  he  encountered,  and  of 
that  [sit]  implacable  envy  and  detractions 
which  on  some  occasions  attempted  to  run 
him  down."  But  despite  all,  his  biographer 
declares  that  it  "was  unreasonable  in  any 
other  Great  Family  to  propose  to  make  a 
Cypher  of  him."  Whether  unreasonable  or 
not,  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  for  when  the 
Karl  died  in  1763,  his  estates  were  paying 
a  third  part  of  the  land-tax  of  the  entire 
county  of  Moray — one  of  the  most  fertile 
slnres  in  the  kingdom — while  his  son 
James  was  created  Baron  of  Fife,  a  peer 
of  the  realm. 

The  second  Karl  Fife  is  memorable  for 
one  great  feat.  He  attempted  to  plant 
a  family  tree  of  the  most  wonderful  kind, 
and  the  method  by  which  he  played  the 
grand  old  gardener  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. Having  represented  the  counties  of 
Banff  and  Elgin  successively  in  Parliament, 
he  reverted  to  the  methods  of  his  fathers. 
and  became  famous  as  a  model  farmer. 
He  improved  his  estates  enormously.  In 
1 781-83,  when  the  crops  failed,  he  imported 
grain  from  England,  and    sold  it  to   the 
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poor  at  a  loss  of  ^3000 ;  and  he  founded 
the  town  of  Macduff,  building  the  harbour 
there  at  a  cost  of  ^5000.  On  two  occa- 
sions he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures;  and  Commerce  for  his 
plantations,  extending  over  14,000  acres. 
The  plantations  were  admirable,  but  he 
laid  himself  open  to  ridicule  when  he 
tried  to  plant  a  genealogical  tree  of  his 
family. 

The  Earl,  on  being  raised  to  a  British 
peerage,  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  Adam  Duff,  the  farmer 
of  Clunybeg.  Though  an  unexplained 
phenomenon,  Adam's  own  achievements 
constitute  an  honour  higher  than  that 
of  birth.  But  the  second  Earl,  and  for 
that  matter  his  father  before  him, 
wanted  not  only  to  explain  Adam,  but  to 
account  for  their  title.  Why  should  the 
Duffs  have  chosen .  to  be  ennobled  as 
the  Earls  Fife  ?  They  had  not  a  rood  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Fife  which  might 
have  justified  their  annexing  a  territorial 
title.  The  reason,  however,  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  Macduffs — including  the 
apocryphal  Thane  who  slew  Macbeth  in 
mortal  combat — had  been  Earls  of  Fife : 
make  the  Duffs  Earls  Fife ;  ergo  the 
Macduffs  and  Duffs  are  one. 

But  the  ergo  is  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the 
historian's  credulity.  The  facts  are  briefly 
these.  In  the  tenth  century  Scotland  was 
divided  into  seven  great  earldoms,  the 
chief  of  which  was  Fife  (that  is,  the 
county).  The  Earls  of  Fife  possessed  three 
privileges.  To  begin  with,  it  was  they 
who  used  to  place  the  Kings  on  the  coron- 
ation-stone ;  they  led  the  van  of  the  army; 
and  lastly,  they  could  offer  sanctuary 
to  those  who  had  committed  unpremedi- 
tated homicide.  These  earldoms  became 
extinct  in  1277.  The  second  stage  in  the 
earldom  was  its  creation  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  its  continuance  until  1425, 
when  it  was  forfeited.  During  that  time 
twelve  men  and  one  woman  held  it.  The 
first  Macduff  was  the  third  Earl,  who  died 
in  1 1 39;  the  last  was  Isabella,  Countess 
of  Fife  in  her  own  right,  who  married 
a  royal  Prince,  and  who  died  about 
'Jfy*  exactly    five   centuries    before    the 


present    peer   married   a  royal   Princess, 
and  so  received  his  dukedom. 

The  third  stage  in  the  title  occurred 
when  it  was  revived  (in  May  1567)  as  the 
Marquisate  of  Fife,  in  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  to  marry 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Two  hundred  years 
passed  and  the  fourth  stage  was  reached, 
when  plain  Mr.  William  Duff  of  Braco  was 
raised  to  the  earldom  (in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland).  The  only  reason  why  he  should 
have  chosen  the  title  was  the  subtle  sug- 
gestion it  conveyed  of  his  being  descended 
from  the  old  Macduffs,  who  had  died  out 
about  1389 — which  is  "too  absurd  for 
serious  confutation."  In  fact  Mr.  Duff 
was  as  nearly  connected  with  the  Macduffs 
as  his  ancestor  Adam  in  Clunybeg  was 
with  Adam  of  Eden.  (By  the  way,  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant-DufFs  father  was  the 
Laird  of  Eden.) 

This  story  must  have  struck  even  Earl 
Fife  as  somewhat  of  a  fairy  tale.  How 
was  the  gulf  of  three  centuries  to  be  filled 
in  ?  That  was  the  next  great  puzzle. 
A  good  part  of  the  time  would  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  the  old  family, 
the  Duffs  of  Muldavit.  Suppose  Adam 
in  Clunybeg  was  one  of  them.  Not  only 
suppose  it,  but  graft  him  on  to  the  Mul- 
davit stem.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
second  Earl  set  about  doing.  The  whole 
affair,  which  has  been  investigated  with 
great  astuteness  and  exposed  with  keen 
sarcasm  by  a  well-known  Scottish  anti- 
quary, Dr.  William  Cramond,  reads  pre- 
cisely like  the  plot  of  a  Gilbertian  opera. 

The  steps  are  these.  In  1759  the  first 
Earl  Fife  was  presented  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  fifth  Lord  Findlater,  with  a  charter 
granted  by  Robert  III.  to  David  Duff  of 
Muldavit,  1403.  The  second  Earl  Fife 
wanted  a  little  more  of  the  Muldavits  in 
his  keeping,  so  he  was  permitted,  in  1792, 
by  the  seventh  Lord  Findlater  to  remove 
two  monuments  from  the  parish  church 
of  Cullen  to  the  private  mausoleum  at 
Duff  House.  One  of  these  was  the  stone 
effigy  of  John  Duff  of  Muldavit,  the  other 
was  a  slab.  To-day  the  effigy  bears  the 
date  1404  (which  almost  corresponds  with 
the  charter) ;  whereas  John  Duff  died 
about  \sy*>  ^nb&  >ta&  OwatJv  was  erected. 
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nt  at  the   dcf. 

To-day  the  Mali  bears  the  same  inscription       agai 

«onnded    it 

and  date  "a  om  si,/..    IJm  on  the  oilur  tlirt-,- 

sides,  which  can  still  lie  made  nut  faintly 

by  rubbings,  it  purports  to  In-  the  lomh  of 

have   died  in    1519.     In   fact,  these  mo 

monuments    were     manipulated     in     iliu 

changed,    and    ;i     li dally    new    inscription 
being    graven     on     the     slab!       If     the 

B* 

manipulator     liad     unlv    known     that    a 

rubbing  could  he  made!    As  Dr.  Crainnnd 

ivry  neatly  notes,  the  ad\icc  of  Hanc]un 
was    faithfully    acted    <m  :     "Dear    Duff, 

I  pry  thee,    contradict    thyself!"      In  this 

instance,  th.'  Doffs  Here  certain  Ir  n-t  luckv. 

For  unci-  their  good  luck  and  'their  good 

sense  deserted  them.    And  the  ironical  part 
of  it  is  this,  that  the  Earl  of  Findlater  who 

while  his  Irish  title  (Earl  Fife)  passed  to 
his  brother. 

It  is  equally  curious  that  Fife  did  not 
attempt  another  line  of  descent,  for  his 
grandmother,  Jean  Gordon  of  Edinglassie, 
was  a  descendant  of  a  royal  Princess 
(Annabella  Stuart),  as  you  will  see  from 
the  accompanying  table ;  and  that  graft 
should  have  been  as  good  for  the  Ear) 
as  her  descent  (via  two  Princesses)  is 
for  Queen  Victoria.  In  fact,  the  Gordon 
clement  in  the  Duff  family  is  extremely 
interesting  in  view*  of  Byron. 

And  all  this  pedigree-making  was  quite 
needless,  for  the  fourth  Earl  Fife  dis- 
tinguished himself  quite  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  any  lack  of  ancient  blood. 
Horn  in  177(1,  he  married  the  beautiful 
Mary  Caroline  Manners,  daughter  of  the 
Countess  of  Dysart.  She  died  in  1805. 
ami  to  drown  his  grief  he  went  off  to 
Spain  to  tight  Napoleon.  His  enthusiasm 
and    his   wealth     made    him    a    welcome 

General  in  the  Spanish  army.     He  fought 

fTalavcra;hc  was 
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made  the  mysterious 
without   male    issue,    so 
peerage  (Baron  of  Fife 
No.  17;.    June  iK-)tf 
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.Matagorda,  in  1810.  He  was  m 
Knight  of  Saint  Fernando  in  Spain,  . 
181 1    he  succeeded  his  father.     H< 


rained  thick  upon  him  when  lie  came  home. 
For  eight  years  he  represented  Banff  in 
Parliament;  in  1819  he  IVcamc  a  Lord 
of  the  Bed-chamber  ;  in  1823  he  was  made 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Hano- 
verian Guelphic  Order;  in  1827  he  was 
created  Baron  Fife  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  few  months  later 
he  became  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  He 
died,  however,  without  issue,  and  once 
again  his  British  barony  became  extinct. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the 
fifth  Earl,  whose  father.  Sir  Alexander 
Duff,  was  a  brilliant  soldier,  having  served 
with  the  Connaught  Rangers  in  Baird's 
expedition  from  India  to  Egypt,  1801, 
and  in  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  five 
years  later.  It  may  lie  noticed  that  two 
other  Duffs  about  this  time  distinguished 
themselves  as  fighters.  Captain  (ieorge 
Duff  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 
while  commanding  H.M.S.  .Ifars;  and  his 
son,  afterwards  Admiral  Norwich  Duff. 
who  was  present  at  Trafalgar  as  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  saw  a  great  deal  of  active  service 
all  over  the  world.  The  fifth  Earl  added 
considerably  to  the  honours  of  his  house. 


For  a  time  he  was  attached  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  1'ari-:  lor  twenty  years  he 
represented  Banffshire  in  Parliament,  until 
he  was  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Karon  Skene  of  Skene,  a  property  near 
Aberdeen.  He  came  11110  close  contact 
with  the  crow  n  by  marrying  (in  18+6)  Lady 
Agnes  Hay,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Krrnll,  who  had  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
KitzClarcnce,  the  natural  daughter  of 
William  IV.  l.v  the  famous' actress,  Mrs. 
Ionian  .  and  cousin  of  the  Queen.  He 
died  in  1879.  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  sixty-five;  for  three  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  eighty,  and  the  fourth 
eighty-three. 

Mis  only  son  has  capped  the  luck  of  the 
Duff-.  Beginning  as  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Elgin  and  Nairn,  he  became  a 
I'rivv  Councillor  in  t88o;  he  was  made 
,i  Knight  <>f  the  Thistle  in  1881  ;  in  i88z 
lie  received  the  coveted  Garter  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  Saxony  for  the  in  vest  i- 
lure  <■!  King  Albert.  Six  years  later 
iSfo  the  other  gnat  Albert,  which  is 
Kilwanl,  gave  him  his  eldest  daughter, 
I'rmce-s    Louise    of  Wales,  to  wife;  and 


F^arl    Fife,    the    Irish    peer,   became   for 
the    first    time     Earl    of    Fife,    Marqi 
of  Macduff,    and    Duke    of  Fife,    in   t 
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Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  Lord  Lome,  the  only  other 
British  bridegroom  who  has  married  one 
of  our  Princesses  (also  a  Louise)  can  trace 
his  origin  on  the  female  side  to  the  same 
Princess  Annabella  Stuart,  who  married 
the     Ear!    of    Huntiv,    and    from    whom 


Thane  who  helped  to  place  Malcolm  I. 
on  the  throne.  Of  the  old  Macduffs  one 
married  the  niece  of  .Malcolm  IV.,  another 
married  the  daughter  of  Llewellyn,  Prince 
of  Wales  (six  hundred  years  before  Albert 
Edward  became  the  father-in-law  of  a 
Fifel ;  a  third  married  the  granddaughter 


the     Duke     ol 
view    "f    this   ai 


Fife     i; 
d    of 


Graiv's  mother,  the   Duke's  ehildi 
tin-   Mood    of    three    Sovereigns 
veins— lames  I.  ..f  Scotland.  Willi 
and  Victoria.      Indeed,    royally  has  W 
connected  uith  the  earldom  of  Fife  fn 
first  to  last,  beginning  with  the  .immor 


1.  In  of  Kdward  1.;  while  the  last  Macduff 
ill'  his  'the  Countess  Isabel'  married  the  son  of 
u  have  Robert  II.  As  1  have  shown,  the  title 
i  their  was  revived  in  15(17,  on  behalf  of  Queen 
111  IV.,  Marys  husband.  Holhw.-ll. 
-   been  This  record    is  rare,  and  people  in  the 

North  Coumree  have  long  spoken  of  the 
"lucky  Duffs."     1  am  inclined,  however, 
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to  believe  that  the  Duffs  have  made 
their  good  fortune  by  dint  of  brains.  The 
Fife  family  have  exercised  their  intelli- 
gence first  to  the  creation  of  wealth,  and 
then  to  the  annexing  of  social  position.  But 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Duffs  have  had  a 
strong  faculty  for  striking  011  the  ideas 
underlying  any  particular  subject  in  which 
they  have  been  interested.  I  could  name 
a  host  of  instances,  but  shall  content 
myself  with  citing  Sir  Mount  Stuart 
(Irani  -  Duff,  one  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical politicians  of  our  time  ;  while 
the  late  Mr.  Cotter  Mori  son,  the  author  of 
"The  Service  of  Man,"  claimed  a  Duff  of 
Drummuir  as  his  grandmother.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  whole  circumstances,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord 
Byron  may  have  owed  not  a  little  to  the 
house  of  Duff,  for  his  great-grandmoiher 
was    a    cousin    of    the    first    Earl    Fife, 


while  his  grandmother,  Miss  Innes,  was 
also  descended  from  the  Duffs.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  Gordons  have  rarely  shown 
literary  ability.  Their  temperament  is 
entirely  one  of  action.  Byron  was 
indebted  to  them  for  a  good  deal  of  his 
theatrical  dash  ;  but  the  brains,  1  think, 
came  from  the  Duffs.  In  any  case,  he  spent 
much  of  his  childhood  in  that  atmosphere. 
He  used  to  visit  his  godfather,  Colonel 
Duff,  at  Fetteresso,  in  Kincardineshire ; 
he  was  more  familiar  with  the  Duffs  in  the 
town  of  Banff;  and,  as  everybody  knows, 
he  fell  violently  in  love  (as  a  boy  of  nine  1) 
with  his  cousin,  Mary  Duff.  In  the 
front  of  Duff  House  a  pear-tree  is  still 
shown  as  "Byron's  Tree."  The  tree 
is  very  old,  and  the  story  goes  that  just  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  used  to  be  raided  by 
Byron,  then  a  boy  of  ten. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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A  I)  VEXTCRES     OF     A  N     A  MA  TEUR     DETECT  I  VE. 

By   MAJOR   ARTHUR   GRIFFITHS. 
D'ACUNHA'S    LUCK  :    A    MONTE    CARLO    MYSTERY. 


WHEN  I  left  the  Vaterland  at  Naples, 
and  had  seen  the  end  of  the 
Billingston  -  Cangiare  case,  I  travelled 
leisurely  homewards,  pausing  at  Rome, 
Pisa,  Spezzia,  Genoa, .and,  last  of  all,  at 
Monte  Carlo,  which  I  had  never  visited, 
and  where  I  proposed  to  spend  a  few  days. 
Although  the  season  was  on  the  wane, 
there  were  surely  enough  to  interest  me, 
and,  indeed,  to  occupy  me,  if  I  were  weak 
enough  to  succumb  to  the  dangerous 
fascinations  of  the  place. 

So  a  fellow-passenger  put  it  to  me,  in 
passable  French,  as  we  sat  side  by  side  in 
comfortable  basket-chairs  of  the  train-de- 
luxe and  were  whirled  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore. 

I  had  noticed  him  before  leaving  Genoa, 
had  been  drawn  to  do  so  by  an  incident 
that  appealed  to  my  detective  faculties. 
For  I  had  seen  that  he  was  being  watched, 
14  shadowed  "  by  a  couple  of  shabby 
creatures,  who  were  either  thieves  or 
spies  of  some  sort  or  other. 

My  companion  was  a  dark  -  skinned, 
close-shaven,  bullet-headed  man  of  small 
stature,  portly,  indeed  overgrown,  with 
thick,  sensuous  lips  and  heavy  -  lidded, 
sleepy  black  eyes  ;  very  prosperous  in 
appearance,  with  much  jeweller}-  on  his 
person  ;  smart  new  baggage,  a  costly  fur 
coat,  and  a  red  morocco  handbag, 
suspended  to  a  strap  over  one  shoulder. 
The  last  must  have  contained  valuables, 
for  he  clung  to  it  very  tenaciously. 

I  did  not  quite  make  him  out  :  his 
French  had  an  unfamiliar  accent,  which 
gave    me   no   clue,   but   he  was  smooth- 


spoken, anxious  to  be  friendly,  and  we 
chatted  on  pleasantly  enough,  beguiling 
the  time.  He  was  not  a  Russian,  although 
I  gathered  from  his  talk  that  he  had  come 
from  Odessa,  via  Buda-Pest  and  Vienna.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  who  were  watch- 
ing him  had  rather  the  Tartar  or  Calmuck 
cast  of  countenance.  That  thev  were 
after  him  I  had  no  manner  of  doubt,  for 
before  leaving  Genoa  I  had  seen  one  make 
a  significant  gesture  to  the  other — it  was 
an  almost  imperceptible  wave  of  the  hand 
towards  my  companion,  and  that  was  all. 
I  saw  no  more  of  them  after  leaving  Genoa. 
They  were  hardly  first- class  passengers  ; 
besides,  there  is  a  supplement  to  be  paid 
for  seats  in  this  particularly  favoured 
train. 

"  Does  Monsieur  play  ?  "  asked  my 
neighbour.  "  No  ?  He  will  certainly  be 
tempted  when  he  gets  within  the  influence 
of  the  principality.  It  is  a  disease— in  the 
air.  I  caught  it  the  first  time,  and  with 
me  it  is  incurable." 

"  Do  vou  plav  with  anv  luck?"  I  asked, 
wondering  if  that  was  the  secret  of  his 
seeming  prosperity. 

"  I  cannot  complain  ;  I  have  generally 
done  well.  I  have  a  system  of  my  own, 
which  has  never  yet  failed  me,  only  it 
needs  boldness  and  sufficient  capital.     As 

to  that" He   touched  the    handbag 

slung  round  his  neck  with  imprudent  com- 
placency. 

"  Is  that  quite  wise  ?  "  I  repeated  his 
emphasis,  no  longer  surprised  that  he  was 
pursued  bv  thieves.  "  Not  onlv  do  vou 
carry  your  money — a  great  deal  of  it,   I 
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daresay  —  about  your  person,  but  you 
confide  the  fact  to  me,  a  perfect  stranger, 
whom  vou  have  not  known  more  than  half 
an  hour." 

I  was  about  to  warn  him  of  the  near 
danger  he  ran  at  that  very  moment,  to  put 
him  on  his  guard  against  the  thieves  at  his 
heels,  when  he  almost  took  my  breath 
away  by  declaring  that  he  had  known  me 
for  vears. 

"  I  recognised  you,  Major  Macnaghten 
Innes,  Sir,  at  Genoa,"  now  speaking 
English,  and  of  a  kind  that  placed  him  at 
once.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  44  chee 
chee,"  the  accent  of  the  Eurasian  or 
Indian  half  -  blood,  with  its  sing-song 
cadence.  I  knew  now  that  he  was 
44  twenty  annas  to  the  rupee,"  half  native 
half  European,  the  white  half  being 
Portuguese,  as  I  found  on  hearing  his 
name — Silveira  d'Acunha. 

44  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  Sir," 
he  went  on  very  respectfully,  while  I 
inwardly  raged  that  his  memory  for  faces 
was  better  than  mine,  44at  Haiwanabad 
some  years  back.  I  was  then  in  the  service 
of  the  Rajah  of  Haiwanapore,  a  mere 
news-writer  and  clerk.  You  would  not 
have  noticed  me ;  of  course,  I  remember 
your 

44  When  did  you  leave  India  ?  "  I  asked 
next.  It  was  a  polite  way  of  inquiring 
how  the  poverty  -  stricken  half-caste  had 
blossomed  into  a  millionaire. 

44 1  was  fortunate,  Sir.  The  Rajah  was 
good  to  me.  I  took  to  trade,  travelled 
far  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh  into  Siberia, 
and  prospered — greatly.  Now  I  am  able 
to  enjoy  life." 

There  was  something  in  the  way  he  said 
this  :  a  false  note  in  his  voice,  a  cunning 
look  in  his  beady  eyes,  that  checked  my 
first  impulse  to  tell  him  of  the  men  who 
were  on  his  track.  I  had  a  vague  im- 
pression that  the  fellow  was  not  quite 
straight,  and  that  this  wealth  of  his  had 
been  improperly  acquired.  What  if  these 
pursuers  were  not  mere  thieves,  but  the 
agents  of  justice,  official  or  unofficial,  with 
some  set  purpose  of  vindicating  wrong  or 
calling  him  to  strict  account  for  some 
misdeed  ? 

Outiraruh;  at  least,  he  had  no  misgiving 


of  any  impending  Nemesis.  I  saw  him 
that  evening  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  where 
we  had  both  taken  up  our  quarters,  dining 
copiously,  arrayed  in  purple  and  line 
linen.  A  splendid  black  pearl  solitaire, 
encircled  with  brilliants,  sparkled  in  his 
extensive  shirt-front ;  his  fat,  dark  fingers 
were  loaded  with  rings.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  dived  deep  into  the  precious  bag 
before  handing  it  over  to  the  manager  for 
safe  custody,  a  precaution  I  had  seen  him 
take  on  arrival  at  the  hotel. 

He  made  me  a  low  bow  as  he  passed 
my  table  after  dinner,  and  asked,  with 
cringing  affability,  whether  I  proposed  to 
visit  the  rooms  that  evening. 

44  If  that  is  your  intention,  Sir,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  should  follow 
my  system.  I  shall  be  at  one  of  the 
trente-et-qaarante  tables.  I  feel  confident 
I  shall  win." 

I  thanked  him  rather  coldly.  Habit  is 
strong,  and  an  old  Anglo-Indian  cannot 
bring  himself  very  readily  to  associate 
with  or  be  under  obligations  to  a  half- 
caste. 

The  gaming-table  had  never  possessed 
any  attractions  for  me,  and  I  preferred 
that  night  to  take  my  cigar  and  coffee 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  to  entering 
44  the  rooms."  I  had  come  to  see  a  place 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world  rather  than  tempt  fortune  at  the 
tables. 

Next  morning,  as  I  sat  sunning  myself 
upon  the  broad  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Casino,  facing  the  superb  view,  I  saw- 
indeed  that  Nature  was  at  her  loveliest 
where  man  was  most  vile. 

But  I  could  not  escape  the  influence  of 
the  place.  Play  was  the  one  engrossing 
topic  ;  the  strange  chances  of  the  game, 
the  curious  variations  that  shipwrecked 
systems,  the  strange  runs  and  extraordinary 
series  defying  all  calculations,  and  bring- 
ing about  sometimes  colossal  winnings, 
more  often  everlasting  smash. 

Everyone  was  full  of  the  phenomenal 
fortune  that  had  come  to  one  player,  the 
night  before — a  man  newly  arrived  but  not 
unknown  at  the  tables,  and  I  soon  guessed 
from  the  description  given  that  it  was  my 
half-caste,    d'Acunha.      His   svstem    had 
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clearly  been  moat  successful.  He  had  won 
at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  this,  presently,  I  had  from  his 
own  lips,  for  he  came  up,  fanning  and 
greasy    as    ever,    upbraiding   mc    fur    not 


profound  conviction  that  would  some  day 
land  him  in  Queer  Street.  I  could  see  him 
working  out  his  hotel  bill  by  blacking  the 
boots,  or  appealing  to  the  administra- 
tion for  a  free  pass  back  to  Haiwanapore. 


having  followed  his  adv 


"There  are  two  side 

io  the  question, 

Mr.    d'Acunha,"    I    ans 

vored     carelesslv. 

"  Suppose  it  had  been  t 

ie  other  way?  'l 

am  told  reaction  is  inevi 

able— at  anv  rate. 

I  am  a  very  poor  gambit 

r.     I  hate  to  lose, 

and  I  'm  not  at  all  sure  1 

like  to  win." 

'"  I    never    lose."    he 

said,     will,     the 

All  this  time  I  had  seen  no  more  of  his 
followers.  If  they  had  arrived  at  Monte 
Carlo,  they  kept  very  close.  Possibly  they 
were  reconnoitring  their  ground,  spving  nut 
the  wavs  of  the  place  and  the  wavs'of  their 
victim  'before  making  anv  definite  move. 

hike  myself,  however!  they  found  their 
way  to  the  rooms  that  second  night,  and  I 
caught     them    watching    as    I    was,    with 
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breathless  interest,  the  renewed  success  of 
cTAcunha. 

He  was  the  centre  of  observation,  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye  at  the  cross  trente- 
et-quarante  table  in  the  first  end  -  room. 
The  throng  there  stood  three  deep,  staring 
open-mouthed  at  his  extraordinarily  per- 
sistent good  luck,  and  all  who  could 
struggle  near  enough  to  stake  followed 
his  play  with  equal  fortune. 

I  confess  to  sharing  in  the  excitement, 
although  even  now  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  the  half- 
caste,  as  he  carried  off  maximum  after 
maximum  in  rapid  succession. 

My  two  nondescripts,  while  they  kept 
their  eyes  intently  on  d'Acunha,  remained 
outwardly  impassive  spectators  of  the  ex- 
citing scene.  But  that  they  were  strongly 
affected  by  it  I  was  quite  certain  from 
their  gestures  and  the  muttered  remarks 
that  passed  between  them. 

Did  d'Acunha  know  them  ?  Once,  in 
the  height  of  his  triumph,  he  looked  across 
the  table,  saw  me  and  bowed,  waving  his 
hand  towards  his  pile,  implying  that,  had 
I  chosen,  the  same  fortune  might  be  mine. 
He  must  have  seen  the  spies,  as  he  had 
seen  me — they  were  almost  at  my  elbow. 
But  there  was  no  recognition  in  his  glance, 
no  apprehension.  They  knew  him,  but 
he  could  not  know  them,  and  still  I 
wondered. 

Then  suddenly  they  turned  to  go.  I 
guessed  that  they  were  intruders  without 
the  carte  d *  entree  that  all  must  carrv  who 
would  pass  the  portals  of  this  terrestrial 
hell.  No  doubt  they  had  escaped  the 
lynx-eyed  Cerberus  at  the  doors,  and  were 
now  leaving  while  it  was  time.  Whether 
they  had  any  ulterior  intentions  against 
d'Acunha  I  could  not  determine,  but  I 
thought  well  to  follow  them  as  they  glided 
stealthily  and  quickly  through  the  crowded 
rooms  into  the  dark  night. 

Outside  I  lost  them.  I  looked  about  in 
vain,  through  the  small  square  that  faces 
the  Casino,  among  the  tables  in  front  of 
the  Cafe"  de  Paris.  Thev  were  out  of 
sight  and  ken,  although  all  the  time  1  was 
vaguely  conscious  that  they  were  at  no 
great  distance  from  me,  hidden  somewhere 
amid  the  silvery  shadows. 


I  confess  I  had  a  certain  sympathy  for 
them — that  of  a  brother  sportsman  after 
game  that  is  difficult  to  come  at.  They 
were  surely  more  than  commonplace 
thieves  hungry  for  plunder.  How  could 
they  foresee  when  they  tracked  this 
d'Acunha  down  to  Monte  Carlo  that  he 
would  prove  so  valuable  a  quarry  ?  They 
were  far  more  interesting  to  me  than  the 
man  they  hunted,  the  smug,  self-satisfied 
gambler  whom  I  had  but  just  now  seen 
with  his  sheaves  of  bank-notes  drinking 
in  delighted  the  plaudits  of  his  fellow- 
gamblers,  while  the  bank  tottering  to  its 
fall  was  reinforced  by  fresh  rouleaux  of 
*  gold  from  the  coffers  below. 

By  and  by,  as  I  sat  in  front  of  the 
Cafe*  de  Paris,  while  it  was  quite  early,  he 
came  out.  He  was,  no  doubt,  prudently 
resolved  to  get  back  betimes  to  his  hotel 
and  put  his  vast  winnings  securely  by. 

I  saw  him  plainly  as  he  paused  under 
the  bright  gas-lamps  at  the  head  of  the 
great  staircase,  then  strut  across  the  open 
space  with  head  erect,  and  inflated  chest, 
obviously  in  his  most  triumphant  mood, 
making  straight  for  where  I  sat.     He  did 
not  actually  join  me,  I  don't  believe  that 
he  saw  me,  but  he  halted  at  the  dark  line 
made  by  the  edge  of  the  awning,  and  took 
his  place  at  a  table  that  stood  a  little  apart 
in  the  deserted  square.     I  heard  him  call 
aloud   for  champagne  and   light  a  huge 
cigar. 

I  watched  him  rather  disdainfully,  a  little 
angrily  perhaps,  chafing  inwardly  at  the 
strange   whirligig  of    life.     A   few   years 
back  this  creature  would  not  have  dared 
to  sit   down  in  my  presence  ;    he  would 
have  cheerfully  smoked   a  hubble-bubble 
or  chewed  betel  -  nut ;    now  nothing  but 
the  best  would  satisfy  him.   He  was  rolling 
in  riches,  at  the  top  of  the  wave,  while  I, 
to  whom  he  once  cringed  almost  as  to  a 
superior  being,  was   forced   to  take  any 
business  that  offered  simply  to  make  both 
ends  meet. 

I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  change  places  with  him. 
He  was  but  a  poor  creature  at  best,  even 
now  in  his  prosperity,  and  I  still  believed 
that  there  was  some  dark  shadow  in  his 
past — a  sYteAcN*  ttva.t  seemed  to  take  bodfy 
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shape  as  I  looked  m  Mm,  musing  thus,  a 
shadow  creeping  and  crawling  towards 
him.  and  presently,  as  1  half  fancied, 
enveloping  him  in  its  dark,  mysterious 
folds. 

Something  of  the  sort  might  have  been 
in  his  own  mind  at  that  very  moment,  for 
I  saw  him  spring  to  his  feet  suddenly  with 


I  knew  instantly  what  this  meant,  for  I 
recognised  his  pursuers.      It  meant  more, 
indeed,  than  1  had  at  first  imagined.  They 
had  evil  intentions  against  d'Acunha,  that 
was    plain ;  but    I    saw   also  that  he  had 
been  cunningly  and  adroitly  prepared  for 
defeat    by   a   method    with    which    I    was 
familiar.     I   had  seen  Indian  dacoits  get 
the  better  of  their  victim 
by  administering  some 
narcotic  or  stupefying  drug, 
and  attack  and  overpower 
him    when    under   its    in- 
fluence. 

1  felt  sure  that  d'Acunha 

had  been  drugged.  I  knew 

it    by    his   swaying   figure 

as   he   reeled   along   with 

strange  antics  and  horrible 

e     danced 

hufflcd  and  raised  his 

above    his   head    as 

though  he  was  uproariously 


drunk. 
Hut 


th     his 


enemies  close  at  his  heels, 
1  felt  that  it  was  time  to 


allow  1 

his  abject 

:  million- 

aire    to 

be    robbed,    mal- 

treated. 

.  possibly 

murdered 

under  i 

ny  very  e 

yes. 

Starting   to    m 

y   feet,    I 

ran    [in 

■st- haste 

after    the 

partv,  . 

.ailing  for  help  as 

1   went 

along. 

The 

police    < 

if    Monte 

Carlo,  i 

ilthough  a 

irrayed  in 

a  some 

what  theatrical  cos- 

tume,  a 

re  very  m 

uch  upon 

ill.- 


ivhe 


a  shiver  and  a  start,  drain  his  glass  at 
one  gulp,  and  then  move  forward  with 
a  heaw  lurching  gait  towards  the  Grand 
Hotel.' 

He  staggered  on  a  dozen  yards  or  so, 
he  had  barely  reached  the  garden  in  the 
central  square,  when  two  figures,  that  had 
been  lurking  in  the  shadows,  moved  out 
and  glided  noiselessly  and  cautiously  after 
him. 


L-At-Tioi-sLv  business  to   be  done.     At 

my  appeal,  a  couple  of 
half  bravos,  half  opera-chorus,  in  swords 
and  short  cloaks,  came  rapidly  up  out  of 
the  gardens  below  the  Casino.  This  is 
a  favourite  spot  for  suicides,  it  is  said, 
and  always  carefully  patrolled. 

By  the  time  1  caught  up  the  pursuers 
they  had  already  run  into  their  prey. 
D'Acunha  had  been  struck  down,  and  the 
two  men  were  stooping  over  him,  tearing 
at    his   clothes,    rifling   his   pockets,  as  I 
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thought,  with  all  the  adroitness  of  practised 
garrotters. 

With  a  straight  blow  from  the  shoulder 
I  sent  one  of  them  flying  across  the  road, 
and  then  grappled  closely  with  the  second 
in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  struggle,  which 
ended  in  his  complete  overthrow  just  as 
the  police  rushed  up  to  the  rescue. 

After  the  manner  of  most  Continental 
officials,  they  proceeded  with  strict  impar- 
tiality to  take  us  all  into  custody.  One  of 
them  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  part  I 
had  played  was  not  exactly  criminal,  but 
I  was  also  a  suspected  person,  and,  in  any 
case,  my  evidence  was  necessary  for  the 
prods  -  verbal.  They  would  also  have 
carried  d'Acunha  with  them  to  give  his  own 
account  of  the  transaction,  but  he  was 
found  to  be  quite  insensible,  whether  from 
the  blows  he  had  received  or  the  narcotic 
I  could  not  tell,  but  I  shrewdly  suspected 
the  latter.  So  he  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  another  party  of  police — by  this 
time  they  swarmed  around  us — and  re- 
moved to  the  hotel  under  surveillance. 

A  hasty  examination  of  his  pockets 
showed  that  the  robbery  had  not  been 
completed  before  he  was  rescued.  His 
purse,  a  great  capacious  leathern  wallet 
stuffed  full  of  thousand-franc  notes  and 
gold  plaques  (pieces  of  £+),  was  found 
intact,  also  his  rings,  studs,  and  other 
jewellery.  But  his  clothing  was  awry,  his 
shirt-collar  had  been  torn  off,  and  he  was 
altogether  dishevelled  and  untidy. 

We  were  escorted — the  rest  of  us — back 
to  the  Casino,  which  we  entered  by  a 
back  or  side  door,  not  the  main  portico. 
A  discreet  veil  is  thrown  over  all  affairs  of 
this  kind  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  less  the 
public  hears  of  scandals  the  better  in  a 
place  whose  virtue  is  not  unimpeachable. 

The  commissary  on  duty  was  an  im- 
posing gentleman,  with  well-waxed  black 
moustache  and  in  evening  dress.  He 
eyed  us,  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  with 
equal  ferocity,  but  when  he  had  heard  the 
whole  storv  and  condescended  to  look  at 
my  card,  he  thanked  me  for  the  prompt 
assistance  I  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
law  and  order. 

"  But  who  are  these  ?"  he  asked  abruptly, 
as  he  eyed  the  thieves.     "  What  do  you 


call   yourselves  ?      Where   do   you   come 
from  ?  " 

He  tried  them  in  French,  but  got  no 
answer,  then  in  Italian,  then  German,  with 
no  better  result.  The  prisoners  either 
did  not  or  would  not  understand.  I 
believe  they  thought  it  best  to  preserve 
unbroken  silence  under  the  cloak  of  vacant 
stupidity.  There  was  not  a  waver  in  the 
pale  blue  eyes,  not  a  muscle  moved 
on  the  set,  stolid  faces  as  the  commissary 
apostrophised  them  with  increasing  fierce- 
ness. 

"  I  think  they  are  Russians,  Monsieur — 
Calmuck  Tartars,  perhaps,"  I  suggested. 
"If  you  can  find  anyone  to  interpret  in 
that  language " 

"  It  shall  be  done.  Meanwhile  they 
shall  be  consigned  to  durance,  intolerable 
rogues.  It  is  too  bad,  Monsieur ;  this 
principality  has  become  the  resort  and 
prey  of  every  scoundrel  in  Europe." 

He  made  me  a  courteous  bow,  and  I 
was  permitted  to  withdraw,  being  shown 
upstairs  by  an  inner  staircase  which  led 
direct  to  the  great  pillared  hall  or  ante- 
chamber of  the  gambling-rooms. 

I  was  tempted  to  enter  then,  wondering 
whether  the  stormy  affair  in  which  I  had 
been  concerned  had  made  any  stir.  It 
seemed,  however,  to  be  scarcely  known, 
or  if  any  rumours  of  it  had  got  about  it 
was  altogether  eclipsed  in  importance  by 
the  remaining  chances  of  the  game.  The 
last  hour  of  the  night's  play  had  arrived ; 
a  great  crowd  surrounded  every  table, 
eager,  excited,  noisy,  with  a  babel  of 
tongues. 

Something  indefinable,  irresistible,  the 
fierce,  baleful  spirit  that  was  abroad  in 
that  heated,  noxious  atmosphere,  seized 
me  also,  and  almost  mechanically  I 
planked  down  a  louis  upon  the  nearest 
roulette  table.  I  staked  it  en  plein  on  the 
single  chance  of  Number  27. 

I  won  it — 36  louis  ;  720  francs  ;  about 
^28 — a  handful  of  gold  coins. 

The  same  motive,  an  impulse  I  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  explain,  tempted 
me  to  leave  my  money  where  it  lay — again 
27  turned  up,  and  again  I  won,  but  no 
more  than  the  maximum,  of  course, 
booo  faaiYC*. 
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41  Monsieur  is  not  fair  to  himself," 
whispered  an  obliging  gentleman  at  my 
elbow.  *•  You  ought  to  have  won  25,000 
francs,  but  you  see  they  only  pay  you  six. 
I  should  advise  you  to  try  the  trente-et- 
quarante  table,  where  the  maximum  is 
just  double,  12,000  francs.  Monsieur  is 
evidently  in  the  vein." 

I  was,  beyond  all  question.  For  moving 
upas  this  friendly  mentor  advised,  1  struck 
a  series,  a  run  of  thirteen  on  the  red,  and 
when  play  closed  for  the  night  I  had  won 
a  little  over  ^5000. 

Carefully  buttoning  up  my  easily  gotten 
gains  I  hastened  back  to  my  hotel,  a  little 
nervous,  perhaps,  until  I  found  myself  safe 
within  its  sheltering  portals.  The  hotel 
manager  was  good  enough  to  relieve  me 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  cash,  and  I 
went  off  to  bed,  hoping  for  the  rosy 
dreams  of  the  successful  gambler.  I 
knew  that  I  had  made  a  small  fortune, 
enough  to  bring  me  in,  if  properly  invested, 
as  much  as  my  small  pittance  of  pension 
from  the  State. 

But  I  passed  one  of  the  most  terrible 
nights  I  have  ever  known.  I  was  tortured 
by  the  most  terrible  nightmare,  by  hideous 
dreams,  pursued,  hunted,  chased  all 
through  the  wilds  and  waste  spaces  of 
the  world  out  into  limitless  abysmal  space; 
whole  troops  of  devils  were  at  my  heels, 
mad,  relentless  phantoms  running  me 
down  to  the  death,  grisly  shapes  that 
took  the  form  of  Calmuck  Tartars,  com- 
missaries, croupiers,  and  at  their  head 
d'Acunha,  the  Portuguese  half  -  caste, 
hounding  them  forward,  halloaing  and 
whoo-hooping  them  on.  They  were  a 
pack  of  fierce,  fiery  fiends  from  whom 
I  fled  hopeless  with  slow  leaden  footsteps, 
in  everlasting  anguish,  expecting  moment- 
arily to  be  run  into  and  torn  to  pieces,  yet 
still  permitted,  purposely  to  prolong  my 
agonies,  to  go  at  large. 

I  thought  my  ,65000  had  been  dearly 
bought  when  I  awoke  a  wretched  wreck, 
still  torn  and  harassed  by  the  distressing 
memories  of  the  night.  Had  I  been  free 
to  do  so,  I  would  have  taken  the  very  first 
train  for  Monte  Carlo  and  travelled  straight 
home  to  England.  Hut  a  polite  intima- 
tion from  the  authorities,  a  request  that 


was  reallv  an  order,  invited  me  to  remain 
in  the  principality  until  justice  had  been 
done  to  the  thieves.  I  could  not  help 
myself,  but  if  I  had  to  stay,  the  tables 
should  see  me  no  more.  I  made  a  vow, 
entered  into  a  solemn  and  binding  com- 
pact with  myself,  that  I  would  stick  to  my 
winnings ;  that  one  person,  at  least,  of 
the  many  hundreds  upon  whom  fortune 
smiles — for  a  short  space — should  hold 
on  to  the  unusual  and  unexpected  gains. 

I  kept  my  good  resolutions  all  that  day. 
So  long  as  daylight  lasted  I  could  control 
the  craving  that  was  on  me  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  drunkard  or  the  opium-eater 
to  taste  the  noxious  pleasure  again. 
Towards  evening  I  fell — it  was  in  that 
quiet  hour  just  before  dinner,  when  the 
rooms  are  comparatively  empty,  when  the 
herd  is  leeding,  and  only  a  few  habitue's 
and  one  or  two  of  the  better  sort  of  visitors 
come  in  in  evening  dress  to  try  a  little 
"flutter"  before  they  dine. 

I,  too,  tried  my  luck  then,  and  found  it 
distinctly  adverse.  It  was  the  old  story, 
old  and  familiar  to  all  who  are  versed  in 
the  strange  ways  of  gaming.  I  dropped 
mv  money,  and,  had  1  brought  much  with 
me.  should  have  lost  it  all.  But  I  was 
some  five  hundred  pounds  the  poorer 
when  I  was  compelled  by  want  of  funds 
from  following  the  customary,  the  almost 
inevitable  rule,  with  unsuccessful  players, 
of  trying  to  recover  lost  ground. 

Here  was  a  plain  warning :  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  was  still  left  to  me,  but — 
again  according  to  every  precedent — I 
did  not   take   it. 

Nine  o'clock  saw  me  back  in  the  rooms 
with  a  thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket  and 
a  lie  on  my  lips  to  mvsclf.  For  I  told 
myself  that  I  did  not  mean  to  play,  that 
I  only  came  to  look  on,  and  to  bear 
me  out  in  this  transparent  thinking  I 
still  wore  my  light  covert-coat,  showing 
that  I  was  just  walking  through  to  see 
what  people  were  at  and  how  the  game 
was  played. 

The  shallow  pretence  did  not  last  me 
long — within  half  an  hour  I  had  ventured 
a  few  coins,  with  varying  luck,  and  pre- 
sently I  was  again  committed  to  the  game, 
playing    hard    and    high,   and    finding — 
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strange  vicissitude  of  fortune!—  that  I  was     him    falsi-,    and    that   the   blind   chance 
again  winning  considerable  sums.  had  come  to  my  side. 

How  long  it  would  have  lasted  I  cannot  Yes;  il  was  no  doubt  jealousy,  untntli- 

imagine.  I  seamed  to  have  no  control  gated  and  overpowering  ;  for  next  minute 
over  tm  self,  no  power  of  independent  he  was  standing1  behind  mc  at  mv  elbow, 
volition.  Play  I  must,  and  play  as  some  and  I  heard  his  voice  hissing  fiercely  in 
secret  voice  told  mc.  What  brought  me  my  ear:  "Von  stole  it  from  me!  Stole 
in  an  abrupt  and  sudden  slop 
wan  the  face  of  d'Acunha 
watching  me  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table  with  a  look 
that  still  haunts  me,  it  ex- 
pressed so  many  of  the  worst 
passions  ot  our  fallen  human 
nature— "  envy,  hatred,  and 
all  uiiihantableness."  all  in 
their  deepest  and  most  con- 
centrated form.  Why  this 
change  ?  1  had  dune  him, 
knowingly,  tm  harm,  quite 
the  reverse.  As  the  reader 
is  aware.  I  had  saved  him 
from  spoliation,  maltreat- 
mem.    possibly   murder.       I  ' 

eould  only  look  back  in 
amazement  and,  still  asking 
why,  wonder  whether  the 
shuck  of  the  previous  night's 
affrav  had  unhinged  hi-  mind. 
tit     whether     he     was     Mill 
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we  went  through  the  notes,  plaques,  and 
louis  (Tors,  I  made  up  my  total  plunder 
for  the  two  nights  to  something  near 
;£i  3,000. 

The  stolid  German  cashier  who  made 
me  out  my  receipt  said  nothing,  but  his 
eye  twinkled  as  he  swept  the  parcel  into 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  safe,  and  I 
followed  his  thought  that  the  money 
would  soon  take  wings  again.  He  called 
me  back,  however,  as  I  turned  on  my  heel. 

"This  is  yours,  Herr  Major.  Did  you 
mean  to  keep  that  also  ?  It  can  be 
nothing  of  very  great  value." 

He  handed  me  a  curious  bit  of  coloured 
enamel  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  blood-red 
in  colour,  with  streaks  of  fine  gold  inlaid. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  an  amulet  or 
charm,  or  a  votive  offering,  such  as  one 
hangs  upon  a  saint's  figure  or  a  holy 
picture. 

"  No ;  not  mine.  I  never  saw  the 
thing  till  this  moment.  I  can't  have  given 
it  you— I " 

Then  came  a  mad  shriek  of  unutterable 
joy,  and  a  hand  from  behind  closed  on  the 
enamel. 

"  It  is  mine,  mine,  mine  !  He  stole  it 
from  me — he  robbed  me  of  my  luck,  my 
life,  my  god  !  "  The  speaker  was  d'Acunha, 
and  I  could  see  that  he  was  convulsed  with 
intense  excitement. 

"  You  may  have  it  for  me,"  I  said  con- 
temptuously. "  Is  it  worth  making  all 
this  fuss  about,  man  ?  I  tell  you  I  never 
saw  it  before." 

"  I  dropped  it  ;  lost  it  last  night.  It 
was  that  they  were  after,  I  am  sure, 
although     how    they     knew,     who     they 

were Forgive  me,  Major  Innes,  but  all 

this  has  quite  unhinged  me.     I  fear  I  have 
used   language  which   is  unsuitable,  but, 


but — I  have  suffered  terribly  since  that 
attack."  He  clutched  the  enamelled  heart 
nervously  in  his  trembling  hands,  kissed  it, 
talked  to  it,  and  behaved  in  such  absurd 
fashion  that  he  clearly  valued  it  above 
measure. 

I  never  got  at  the  rights  of  it  all.  He 
told  me  next  day,  when  he  had  recovered 
himself  a  little,  that  he  had  bought  this 
precious  amulet  from  some  Russian  sol- 
diers who  had  got  it  in  the  sack  of  a 
Kirghiz  town.  Its  properties  of  bringing 
luck  to  its  possessors  were  firmly  believed 
in  by  those  who  sold  it,  but  they  saw  their 
advantage  in  taking  a  high  price  for  it. 
My  own  belief  is  that  d'Acunha  stole  it, 
and  that  the  men  who  attacked  him  had 
followed  him  to  recover  it.  Their  failure 
at  Monte  Carlo  has  landed  them  in  prison, 
but  they  are  pretty  sure  to  renew  the  quest 
when  once  more  at  large. 

That  the  amulet  brought  me  luck  was 
an  incontrovertible  fact.  At  the  first 
night's  play  I  was  in  my  covert-coat,  and 
no  doubt  it  had  fallen  during  the  affray 
into  one  of  the  pockets.  It  was  still  there 
on  the  second  night,  when  I  again  wore 
the  coat,  but  I  did  not  do  so  during  my 
unsuccessful  play  earlier  in  the  evening. 
I  believe  d'Acunha  again  invoked  its  aid 
and  with  the  same  result,  but  he  did  not 
remain  long  in  Monte  Carlo  after  the  trial 
of  the  would-be  thieves. 

For  myself,  I  left  at  the  very  first 
moment.  I  did  not  tempt  my  luck  again, 
although  I  had  grave  scruples  about 
keeping  my  winnings.  These  scruples 
are  not  altogether  silenced  even  now.  But 
for  the  present  I  hold  my  ;£i  3,000  in 
good  securities,  safe  and  easily  convertible 
should  my  conscience  at  some  future  time 
insist  on  restitution 
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LORD  KELVIN,  the  greatest  physicist 
of  our  time,  will  be  seventy-four  on 
the  26th  of  this  month.  He  is  a  typical 
product  of  Scots -Irish  parentage  —  the 
industry  of  the  Scot  being  supplemented 
by  the  imagination  of  the  Celt.  Though 
he  was  only  Second  Wrangler,  he  has  far 
outdistanced  most  Seniors.  He  has  been 
Professor  of  "  Natural  Philosophy  " — as 
Scottish  Universities  still  call  the  class  of 
physics — in  Glasgow  University  ;  where 
his  father  was  Professor  of  Mathematics) 
since  1846. 

He  made  his  first  great  success  in  prac- 
tical physics  in  connection  with  the  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  just  forty  years  ago, 
while  it  is  exactlv  half  a  centurv  since 
he  began  his  classic  thcrmo  -  dynamic 
researches.  Lord  Kelvin — for  Sir  William 
Thomson  passed  into  a  Peer  in  1892 — 
combines  in  a  very  wonderful  way  the 
purely  theoretical  mathematician  with 
the  genius  of  the  inventor.  Like  a 
wise  man,  he  has  retained  his  patents, 
and  they  have  made  him  rich.  His  sound- 
ing apparatus  and  his  compass  alone 
must  have  brought  him  in  a  fortune,  while 
he  has  brought  his  genius  down  to  the 
scullery  by  inventing  a  water-tap. 

He  has  told  the  storv  of  his  life  in  his 
arms,  the  supporters  of  which  are  a 
Jack  Tar  and  Glasgow  University  student 
clad  in  the  immortal  scarlet  irown  of  the 
north  country  undergraduate.  Lord  Kelvin 
has  no  children,  so  that  his  title  will 
become  extinct. 


Another  veteran  Scottish  professor  is  to 
the  front,  for  Sir  William  Turner,  who 
has  held  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  Edin- 
burgh University  since  1867,  has  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Richard  Quain  as  President  of 
the  General  Medical  Council.  Sir  William 
is  an  P2nglishman  by  birth,  but  his  long 
connection  with  Edinburgh  has  made  him 
practically  a  Scot.  He  was  knighted  in 
1886. 

The  death  at  Atbara  of  Major  Urquhart, 
a  gallant  officer  of  the  Camerons,  has 
brought  Mr.  II.  H.  Champion,  the 
Socialist,  into  public  notice  again.  He 
has  been  very  little  heard  of  lately,  for 
he  has  been  living  quietly  as  a  journalist 
in  Australia.  Like  his  cousin,  Major 
Urquhart,  he  has  been  a  soldier,  and 
comes  of  a  race  of  military  men. 

His  father,  Major-General  Champion, 
served  in  the  campaign  in  Central  India 
in  1858 — Mr.  Champion  being  born  at 
Poona  the  following  year.  One  of  his 
uncles  died  of  his  wounds  at  Inkermann 
in  1854.  This  "brave,  pious  Champion,'* 
as  Kinglake  called  him,  was  an  enthusi- 
astic botanist,  several  orders  being  named 
after  him  ;  and  he  presented  his  splendid 
collection  of  Eastern  plants  to  Kew. 
Another  uncle  fell  at  Ghuznee  in  1848. 
His  brother  was  wounded  in  the  Tirah 
Campaign. 

Mr.  Champion  himself,  who  was  at 
Marlborough  when  Dr.  Earrar  was  Head 
Master,  began  life  in  the  Artillery  twenty 
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years  ago,  and  took  part  in  the  Afghan 
War.  He  declined,  as  he  once  said,  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  bondholders 
in  Egypt,  and  left  the  Army  in  1887,  the 
very  year  when  his  cousin,  then  Lieutenant 
Urquhart,  got  his  first  sniff  of  war  in  the 
Soudan. 

After  all,  Mr.  Champion  turned  his 
capacity  as  a  fighter  only  from  powder 
and  shot  to  hard  argument  on  the  side 
of  Socialism.  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  London  dockers  with  great  skill, 
and  he  fought  a  Scottish  constituency 
for  Parliament. 

A  striking  case  of  inherited  literary 
instinct  is  afforded  by  the  little  book  on 
Perugia  which  Messrs.  Dent  have  recently 
issued.  One  of  the  authors,  Miss  Margaret 
Symonds,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Addington  Symonds;  the  other,  Miss  Lina 
Duff-Gordon,  comes  of  a  longer  line  of 
literary  people.  Her  grandmother  was 
Lady  Duff- Gordon,  the  translator  and 
traveller.  She  inherited  her  powers  from 
her  mother,  Sarah  Austin,  who  introduced 
von  Ranke  to  English  readers ;  while  her 


now  Mrs.  Ross,  of  Florence,  in  her 
"  Three  Generations  of  Englishwomen." 
In  view  of  her  niece's  present  performance, 
Mrs.  Ross   would  have  to  speak  of  four 


was  John  Austin,  the  famous  wri 


The  story  of  these  remarkable  women 
.-  told  by  Lady  Duff-Gorilon's  daughter, 


generations  in  any  new  edition  of  the 
book.  The  founder  of  the  Duff-Gordons 
was  a  member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  family, 
who  was  a  Scottish  judge,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Rockville. 

The  war  in  the  Soudan  has  increased 
the  fighting  record  of  Colonel  R.  H. 
Murray,  who  leads  the  1st  Battalion  of 
the  Seaforth  Highlanders.  Born  in  1847, 
he  joined  the  72nd  Highlanders  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  has  served  with  them  ever 
since.  He  went  through  the  Afghan  War 
of  1878-80,  being  severely  wounded  at 
Kandahar.  In  the  Egyptian  War  of  i88z, 
he  acted  as  a  Brigade-Major  of  Infantry 
to  the  Indian  division,  and  in  the  Soudan 
Campaign  of  1885  he  was  on  special 
service  as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff. 


The  Cameron  Highlanders,  who  made 
such  a  brilliant  dash  at  Atbara,  are 
commanded  by  Colonel  Gordon  Lorn 
Campbell  Money.  The  names  Murray 
and  Money  are  readily  mistaken  for 
one  another,  but  the  two  officers  are 
qmte  dwtuict.    CoWcwX  "^cmej  yraued  the 
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Camerons  in   1868  at  the  age  of  twenty.      Marquis  of  Exeter,  died,  to  be  succeeded 
He  served  in  the  Soudan  in  1884-86.  by  Lord  Burghley,  who  is  a  youth  of  two- 

and- twenty. 
Two   deaths    in    the    peerage  link  two 
families   that    have    otherwise    little    con-  Thus    for    the    nonce    we    have    only 


nection.  By  the  death  of  the  Ear!  < 
Strafford,  and  the  succession  of  Sir  Hem 
Byng,  the  Queen  has  had  to  find  anotlu 
Equerry  in  the  person  of  Lord  Williai 
Cecil.  And  scarcely  wa>  ihe  aplH>intmei 
made   than    Lord  William's    brother.    (I 


Tennvson's  poem  to  keep  us  in  mind 
of  the  "Lord  of  Burleigh."  The  late 
Marquis,  though  not  so  familiar  to  the 
public  as  Lord  Salisbury,  jierformed  the 
duties  lying  to  his  hand  as  a  country 
gentleman     with    great    ability,    and    he 
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made  such  an  impression  on  everybody 
around  him  that  his  death  has  caused 
great  grief  far  beyond  his  own  family. 


Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood,  the  Chairman 
of  the  London  County  Council,  is  the  son 
of  a  Scot,  and  is  married  to  a  Shetlander. 
He  was  educated  at  University  College,  is 
a  graduate  of  London  University,  and 
began  his  career  on  the  staff  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  He  is  now 
the  head  of  a  large  business  concern  in 
the  City. 

The  London  Cart  Horse  Parade  Society, 
which  has  had  its  annual  tum-out  sooner 
this  year  than  usual,  is  really  comple- 
mentary to  that  good  government  of 
London  which  the  County  Council  aims  at. 
The  president  of  this  year,  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts,  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
breeding  of  hackneys,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  is  a  vice-president,  is  a 
keen  lover  of  horseflesh,  which  fully 
justified  his  being  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Last  year  781  horses  were  entered  against 
only  596  in  1892.  The  turn-out  this  year 
may  be  bigger  still. 

The  return  of  Miss  Kate  Terry  (Mrs. 
Arthur  Lewis)  to  the  stage  is  the  most 
notable  event  in  the  annals  of  the  London 
playhouse  that  has   been   seen  for  some 


time.  Mrs.  Lewis  bade  farewell  to  the 
stage  in  1867,  when,  as  a  girl  of  three-and- 
twenty,  she  married  Mr.  Lewis.  She  had 
been  playing  for  sixteen  years,  and 
had  made  herself  such  a  favourite  that 
playgoers  have  lamented  her  going  ever 


There  is  a  certain  picturesqueness  in  her 
return  to  play  in  Stuart  Ogilvie's  drama 
"  The  Master,"  along  with  her  daughter. 
Miss  Mabel  Terry-Lewis,  who  is  already 
familiar  to  lovers  of  the  theatre.  Mrs. 
Lewis,  it  is  needless  to  add,  is  the  eldest 
of  the  brilliant  quartet — Ellen,  Marion, 
and  the  late  Florence  Terry.  The  third 
generation  is  represented  on  the  stage 
by  Miss  Minnie  Terry,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Terry. 

Mr.  Stuart  Ogilvie,  the  author  of  "The 
Master,"  has  not  been  very  successful  in 
his  plays,  though  he  has  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  two  pieces  running  at  the 
same  time  in  London — for  one  night  at 
least,  the  last  performance  of  "  The 
White  Knight"  and  the  first  of  "The 
Master"  taking  place  on  the  same 
evening,     "  Hypatia,"  which  he  did  for 


.fill. 


"The 


Mr.  Tree,  was  the  most  s 
Sin  of  St.  Hulda,"  which  was  also  in 
verse,  was  ambitious,  but  did  not  take 
with  the  public. 


"VERY      LIKE 


W  HALE!" 


By    H.    S.    0.    EVERARD. 


THE  young  gentlemen  who  adorn 
our  back  doors  and  bare  walls 
with  pictorial  representations  of  various 
objects  not  infrequently  deem  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  append  thereto  some  de- 
scriptive legend  such  as  "  This  is  a  dog," 
lest  the  work  of  art  should  be  mistaken, 
say,  for  a  church  or  for  some  other  object 
remote  from  realitv.  It  occurs  to  one  that 
the  illustrators  of  some  mediaeval  books 
might  in  many  instances  have  adopted 
this  course  with  advantage,  an  idea  which 
seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  some 
former  readers  of  a  quaint  old  work  now 
before  us,  entitled  "  Ortus  Sanitatis,"  and 
published  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1490. 
The  volume  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
German  of  J.  von  Cube,  whose  first  edition 
appeared  at  Metz  in  1475.  Some  of  the 
manuscript  notes  in  the  margin  of  this 
particular  copy  are  in  French,  in  places 
not  easy  to  read,  anil  written  probably 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Others,  again,  are  in  English  of  a  much 
earlier  date ;  in  fact,  these  are  in  a  six- 
teenth-century hand,  sometimes  almost 
illegible,  owing  to  the  fading  of  the 
ink.  The  unassisted  intellect  would  be 
unequal  to  the  task  of  identifying  many 
or  most  of  the  prototypes  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  therefore  not  without  reason  has 
the  author  of  these  English  notes  labelled, 
for  instance,  one  picture,  "  A  Kouckowe." 
One  is  instinctively  reminded  of  the  old 
man  who  said  "  Hush  !  I  perceive  a  large 
bird  in  this  bush ;"  and  if  the  *'  Kouckowe," 
is  not  quite  "  three  times  as  large  as  the 
bush,"  its  proportions  are  sufficiently 
ample  to  cover  vertically  almost  the  whole 
foliage  of  the  tree.  "  A  fasant,"  depicted 
like  the  cuckoo,  with  upturned  eyes  and 
exceedingly  devotional   aspect,  "a  jeye," 
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a  scorpion,  "an  egle,"  and  others  are 
also  in  evidence.  From  these  remarks  it 
will  be  gathered  that  the  book  is  a  treatise 
on  Natural  History  ;  unfortunately  it  is  in 
imperfect  condition,  title-page  and  some 
contents  having  been  torn  out.  Like 
most  ancient  manuals  of  the  sort,  it  deals 
with  animals,  birds,  fishes,  minerals,  and, 
by  way  of  conclusion,  has  a  treatise  on 
medical  subjects.  In  the  natural  his- 
tory portion,  the  scheme  generally  fol- 
lowed is  first  to  describe  the  creature 
under  notice,  with  quotations  from  authori- 
ties such  as  Isidorus,  Avicenna,  Pliny, 
Albertus  Magnus ;  and  then,  under  the 
heading  "  Operationes,"  to  give  the 
m?dical  uses  to  which  various  parts  of  the 
animal  may  be  applied.  The  middle-aged 
man  of  to-day  will  recollect  that  in  the 
time  of  his  childhood  "  physic  "  was 
nothing  if  not  nauseous  ;  indeed,  amongst 
the  less  educated  its  efficacy  was  often 
supposed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
that  attribute.  Yet  no  reminiscence  of 
rhubarb,  senna,  castor  oil,  or  black 
draughts  can  strike  the  imagination  with 
one-half  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  awful 
recipes  of  the  mediaeval  medico ;  for,  as 
readers  of  old  books  well  know,  these 
are  often  utterly  untranslatable,  or  rather 
unpresentable  in  any  decent  print  to  a 
reader  of  the  present  day.  For  the  rest, 
the  text  of  the  book  is  Latin  ;  it  is  not 
presented  in  such  guise  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  ;  very  much  the  contrary,  for  it 
is  black-letter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Not  that  this  in  itself  is  much  of  a  barrier 
to  expeditious  reading,  but  it  is  full  of  the 
abbreviations  in  common  use  at  that 
period.  These,  while  of  course  sufficiently 
familiar  to  the  professional  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,    do   yet   tax   the    ingenuity   of    the 
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amateur,  who,  in  tin.-  absence  of  one  of 
the  published  keys,  has  to  infer  their 
meaning  from  the  context. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  we  may 
glance  at  some  reproductions  of  a.  few  of 


the  pictures  contained  in  it.  Who,  then, 
shall  pronounce  with  authority  on  the 
subject  of  illustration  N'o.  i  ?  Our  French- 
man announces  "  Co  sont  nos  chats," 
but  the  Latin  text  discourses  of  the  cat 
and  the  "catablepa."  This  last  beast 
cannot  be  described  as  altogether  familiar ; 
the  best  account  of  him,  so  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  aware,  being  given  by 
/Elian,  who  says  "that  it  is  like  a  bull, 
only  more  fierce  and  terrible  of  aspect, 
but  with  eyes  not  quite  so  large ;  they 
are  bloodshot,  never  looking  straight  in 
front,  but  downcast  towards  the  ground  ; 
hence  its  name  (tarn,  jiM™}.  It  feeds  on 
poisonous  herbs  ;  it  has  a  crest-like  mane, 
which  it  erects  when  angry.  It  then 
gives  forth  from  its  throat  such  abominable 
exhalations  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
round  about  is  infected,  so  that  other 
animals  approaching  are  damnified  exceed- 
ingly {««nfff*u  uipoiim,  is  the  apt  phrase), 
lose  the  power  of  emitting  sound,  and  fall 
into  convulsions  which  are  fatal.  The 
beast  is  well  aware  of  its  own  power,  as 


also  are  other  animals,  who  accordingly 
give  it  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible."  Pliny 
says  it  is  found  near  the  head  of  the  Niger. 
and  that  it  is  very  sluggish  in  its  move- 
ments ;  that  it  is  so  is  fortunate  for  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  all  of  whom 
but  for  its  downcast  eyes  would  inevitably 
fall  victims  to  it.  Now  It  is  abundantly 
obvious  that  this  beast  has  but  little  in 
common  with  pussy,  whose  lithe  and 
sinuous  movements  are  the  embodiment 
of  agile  grace.  Why,  then,  do  the  twain 
flock  together,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
of  a  feather,  or  rather  fur  ?  though. 
to  be  sure,  the  description  does  not 
well  correspond  with  the  picture.  It 
seems  a  puzzle  "to  find  the  catablepa." 
Perhaps  the  explanation  lies  in  phonetics  : 
"cattus"  begins  with  the  same  letters; 
so  do  "  catacomb,"  "  cataract,"  and 
"  cathartics,"  which  would  seem  to  do 
equally  well  in  juxtaposition.  Our  author 
is  great  at  etymology,  and  gives  his 
authorities  for  the  various  derivations  of 
the  word  "cattus,"  including  the  popular 
one  of  "  catus,"  clever,  cunning;  and  also 
"captura,"  because  pussy  captures  mice. 
This  is  unconvincing,  but  he  might  have 
thought  that  in  the  multitude  of  guesses 
there  was  safety.  Of  excellent  morals  is 
pussy,  and  her  modesty  is  considered 
worthy  of  note,  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  her  austere  virtue  is  not  precisely 
the  point  that  at  once  strikes  the  modern 
observer ;  but  perhaps  the  race  may 
have  deteriorated.  It  is  of  a  specially 
domestic  nature,  but  bites,  and  like  the 
lion  is  armed  with  teeth  and  claws,  which, 
lion-like,  it  puts  out  and  retracts  at  its 
pleasure.  Its  bite  is  painful,  causing  the 
body  to  turn  green  ;  but  a  plaster  of 
onions  and  catmint  will  give  relief.  Also 
lthasis  says  that  wild  cats  are  put  to  flight 
by  the  smoke  of  rue  and  bitter  almonds ; 
this  seems  somewhat  inconsequent,  but 
Khasis  was  a  wise  Arabian  physician  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  his  pearls  of  wisdom 
must  be  harvested  with  respect  and 
gratitude.  One  might  conceivably  find 
oneself  without  a  gun  in  some  Highland 
fastness,  face  to  face  with  a  wild  cat,  if  any 
now  survive  ;  and  it  is  useful  to  know  the 
right   thing  to    do  in  the  circumstances. 
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The  flesh  of  the  cat  is  of  great  use  in 
curing  the  distressing  ailment  with  which 
the  men  of  Ashdod  were  afflicted  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ark  appearing  among 
them — and  it  has  other  therapeutic  uses. 
Our  author  is  correct  enough  in  mention- 
ing Egypt  as  the  habitat  of  the  cat,  what- 
ever we  may  think  about  the  "  catablepa." 
The  learned  are  of  opinion  that  pussy  was 
first  domesticated  in  that  country ;  and 
certainly  Herodotus  was  struck  by  the 
extreme  deference  with  which  cats  were 
treated.  "  If  a  cat  dies  in  a  private  house," 
he  says,  "  the  inmates  shave  their  eye- 
brows," and  the  departed  was  taken  10 
Bubastis  and  embalmed.  Diodorus  Siculus 
remarks  on-  the  extravagantly  devotional 
attitude  of  the  Egyptians  towards  cats  and 
ichneumons,  which  they  fed  with  bread 
and  milk,  or  with  raw  chopped-up  fish  from 
the  Nile.  A  cat  could  no  more  be  killed 
with  impunity  than  a  sacred  monkey  in 
India;  indeed  the  historian  relates  "not 
from  hearsay,"  but  as  a  personal  witness,  the 


fateof  a  Roman  who  had  accidentally  killed 
one.  Neither  the  entreaties  of  the  magis- 
trates despatched  bv  their  own  King,  nor 
the  fear  of  the  Romans  availed  to  save  the 
man's  life  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
populace,    although    the   occurrence    had 


been  purely  accidental.  It  has  been 
argued  that  our  word  "pussy"  is  derived 
from  the  goddess  I'asht,  or  Bubastis,  to 
whom  the  creature  was  sacred.  The 
Romans  portrayed  the  Egyptian  deity  as 
having  a  cat's  head,  thus  anticipating  the 
strange  pictorial  efforts  of  Aldrovandus  and 
others.  Our  author's  illustration,  then,  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  or  Niger,  or  Tigris  (an  initial  letter 
does  not  much  matter).  The  rocks  appear 
in  terra-cotia  ;  the  summit  green  (probably 
grass) ;  one  animal  sits  partly  in  the  water, 
(owing  to  exigencies  of  draughtsmanship), 
partly  on  a  green  surface  ;  the  other  is  on 
a  vellow  ground,  which  we  may  assume  to 
be  sand  of  the  desert. 

Of  the  cami-1  we  learn  that  it  is  mis- 
shapen, humpbacked,  a  slow  mover,  and 
unclean,  for  it  divides  not  the  hoof.  "  It 
avoids  clean  water,  preferring  to  drink  that 
which  is  turbid."  No  reference  is  made 
to  the  old  tradition  that  it  does  this  by 
reason  of  its  appallinglv  ugly  phsiognomv, 
which  it  cannot  bear  to  see  reflected  in 
the  crystal  pool,  but  the  reason  given  is 
quite  as  remarkable.  "  Every  element  is 
by  so  much  the  more  nutritious  in  pro- 
portion as  others  are  mingled  with  it." 
If  then  the  camel  does  not  find  the  water 
sufficiently  muddy,  it  gives  vent  to  horrible 
cries,  and  falls  a'speedv  victim  to  madness 
and  the  gout. 

Ity  general  consent  the  lion  is  the  king 
of  beasts.  "  Such  is  the  haughtie  courage 
of  his  high  stomache  that  he  accomteth 
himself  without  peere  "  ;  indeed  his  name, 
derived  from  the  Greek,  signifies  as  much. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  not  generally 
known,  but,  as  before  remarked,  etymology 
is  a  strong  point  with  our  author,  who 
gives  Isidorus  as  his  authority.  Other 
details  are  that  the  lion  sleeps  with  his 
eyes  open,  but  when  he  happens  to  be 
asleep  on  board  a  ship,  that  ship,  so  to 
speak,  had  better  look  out  for  squalls,  fur 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  South 
Cone,  indicating  that  the  vessel  is  in 
jeopardy.  The  favourite  haunts  of  lions 
are  mountain-tops ;  when  hunted,  they 
obliterate  their  traces  with  their  tails;  and 
their  bones  are  very  hard,  and  almost 
destitute  of  marrow.  Hut  "  notwithstanding 
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his  primeness  and  his  knowledge  of  life  into 
the  bargain,"  the  lion  flies  at  the  sight  of 
a  mouse,  and  is  equally  terrified  if  he 
happens  to  step  upon  a  piece  of  oak  bark. 
The  old  tradition  is  given  that  the  cubs 
are  brought  to  life  three  days  after  birth, 
the  roaring  and  hullabaloo  made  by  the 
parents  effecting  this  result. 

The  figure  in  the  next  Illustration 
scarcely  suggests  the  Hercules  with  which 
one  is  familiar ;  he  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  the 
act  of  slaying  the  hydra.  The  legend, 
according  "to  Hyginus,  was  that  the  hydra 
was  the  daughter  of  Typhon  ;  it  had  nine 
heads,  and  lived  in  the  Lernaean  marshes. 
"  So  poisonous  was  it,  that  men  were  slain 
by  its  mere  breath  ;  if  any  stepped  across 
it  while  it  was  asleep,  it  breathed  on  his 
tracks,  whereupon  he  died  in  great  tor- 
ments. But  Hercules  slew  it,  with  the  help 
of  Minerva,  disembowelled  it,  and  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  poison."  Our  author 
derives  the  word  from  "excetra"  (a  snake), 
because  in  place  of  one  head  which  was 
cut  off  three  new  heads  immediately  grew. 
But  in  this  particular  instance  he  adopts  a 
Euhemeristic  interpretation,  and  says  that 
the  hydra  was  a  spring,  which  on  one  out- 
let being  dammed,  gushed  out  in  other 


Lernus  was  a  king  who  fortified  a  small 
town  called  Hydra  when  he  was  at  war 
with  Sthenclus,  King  of  Mycenae.     In  the 


places,  but  that  Hercules  dried  it  up  by 
means  of  fire.  Another  rationalistic  inter- 
pretation,  given    by  Patephatus,   is   that 


town  was  a  tower  held  by  archers,  of  whom 
when  one  was  killed  by  the  fire  hurled  by 
the  besiegers,  two  always  succeeded  to  the 
empty  place.  Eurystheus  sent  Hercules 
to  besiege  the  tower,  which  that  hero 
burnt  with  the  assistance  of  Iolaus ; 
ultimately  he  sacked  the  town  also,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  army  of  Lernus — 
whence  the  fable.  The  number  of  the 
heads  assigned  to  the  hydra  varies  with 
different  authors,  Virgil  being  the  most 
liberal  with  fifty. 

The  basilisk  was  the  centre  of  coil  upon 
coil  of  superstition,  and  his  malefic  influ- 
ence when  he  was  in  his  prime  was  second 
to  none.  To  begin  with,  there  was  a  con- 
fusion of  identity  between  him  and  the 
cockatrice :  the  latter,  it  is  said,  was  pro- 
duced from  a  cock's  egg  hatched  under  a 
toad  or  serpent.  But  the  basilisk  proper, 
"  whereof  such  wonders  are  delivered," 
was  a  kind  of  serpent  with  a  white  spot  on 
its  head,  like  a  royal  diadem,  whence  its 
name,  "  the  kingly  serpent."  Its  eyes  and 
general  colour  were  black ;  at  its  hissing 
every   other    snake    fled ;    it    blasted    all 
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herbage,  split  rocks,  vitiated  the  air  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  bird  could  fly  near 
it,  and  it  killed  mankind  by  its  mere 
glance — in  fact  its  distinguishing  character- 
istic was  that,  whereas  other  noxious 
creatures  kill  by  a  bite  or  by  touch,  the 
mere  presence  of  this  small  creature,  which 
did  not  exceed  a  hand's-breadth  in  length, 
was  sufficient  to  work  this  result.  It  is 
good  to  learn  that  this  engaging  reptile 
could  not  always  cany  all  before  it,  for,  on 
the  grand  principle  of  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  "  a  silly  weazle  "  had  a  deadly 
power  over  it, 
"  and  overcomes 
them  with  its 
strong  smel! ;  but 
it   dies   itself 


ithal 


Na 


1  for   he 


pleasure  hath  the 
combat  de- 
spatched." "  If 
this  be  true  it 
seems  indeed 
wonderful,"  re- 
marks Albertus 
Magnus  with 
pardonable  cau- 
tion. Indeed  the 
basilisk  seems  to 
have  puzzled  him 
not  a  little;  for, 
on  the  one  hand, 
he  was  loth  to 
flout  the  authority 
of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  on  the  otht 
common-sense  prompti 
amount  of  wholesome 
"  weazle  "  was  not  ava 
internecine    war     there 


certain 
scepticism.     If  a 
wage  this 
fortunately 


labl< 


another  method  to  which  you  could  have 
recourse  for  the  undoing  of  this  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  By  holding  before  your 
face  a  crystal  vessel,  and  looking  through 
it  at  the  "  kingly  one,"  you  neutralised  his 
poison  as  regards  yourself ;  nay,  more,  by 
a  retroactive  process,  his  own  venom  was 
often  fatal  to  the  basilisk.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  think  the  creature  had  its  proper  uses, 
when  these  came  to  be  understood.  They 
were   found  to  reside  principally   in   the 


blood,  which  was  black  and  viscous  as 
pitch,  but  when  dissolved  became  bright 
and  clear ;  it  had  therapeutic  properties, 
was  a  prophylactic  against  noxious  spells, 
and  insured  success  to  petitions  to  princes 
and  potentates,  and  even  to  the  supernal 
powers.  Our  author  adds  that  the  egg 
from  which  the  creature  is  hatched  has  no 
shell,  but  a  skin  sufficiently  thick  to  with- 
stand the  most  powerful  blows. 

Of  impossible  monsters  there  is  no  lack 
in  the  literature  of  romance  and  folklore, 
but  none  the  less  are  they  interesting 
studies,  save  per- 
haps to  severely 
practical  persons. 
Possibly  these  vain 
imaginings  may 
be  dimly  reminis- 
cent of  the  period 
when  Dinosaur, 
Pterodactyl,  and 
Co.  flourished  on 
the  face  of  the 
earth ;  it  was  re- 
served for  literary 
ages  to  chronicle 
their  warfare  with 
mankind,  with 
whom  they  were 
ever  at  enmity. 
One  cannot  read 
unmoved  the 
Homeric  battle 
with  Grendel,  in 
jSK.  Beowulf,    or    fail 

to  be  interested 
in  the  Addanc  of  the  Cave,  slain  by 
Peridur,  in  the  Mabinogion,  or  in  the 
grotesque  monster  in  the  Voyage  of 
Maeldune,  which  could  cause  its  bones  to 
revolve  with  fearful  velocity,  while  its 
skin  remained  still,  and  vice  versa  :  per- 
haps even  the  griffin  of  our  Illustration 
savours  of  the  commonplace  by  comparison 
with  this  last.  The  griffin  is  a  winged 
quadruped,  we  are  here  told,  resembling 
a  Hon,  but  with  the  wings  and  head  of  an 
eagle,  though  it  should  be  added  that 
mediaeval  naturalists  were  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  actual  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence. In  Asiatic  Scythia.  »t  \xac&h  <& 
country  abouncVmfc  wVtfft  %q\&  «n&  ig«»KS,ss' 
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stones,  but  dominated  by  griffins,  whose 
fury  transcends  all  belief.  Thus  not  only 
are  the  natives  "  sair  hadden  douu,"  but 
the  rage  of  the  griffins  acts  as  an  effectual 
deterrent  to  would-be  prospectors,  whom 
they  kill  "  on  sight  '*  as  "  awful  examples  " 
of  the  consequences  which  rash  avarice  is 
likely  to  bring  in  its  train.  Suetonius 
tells  us  that  Caligula  used  to  wallow 
and  roll  in  heaps  of  gold.  The  griffin 
shared  this  peculiarity;  it  dug  up  the 
precious  metal,  and  then  gloated  over  it. 
Its  talons  must  have  been  fairly  well 
adapted  to  mining  operations  ;  they  were 
like  the  horns  of  an  ox,  drinking -vessels 


were  fashioned  from  them,  and  its  wing 
feathers  were  of  such  strength  and  rigidity 
that  they  were  made  into  most  efficient 
bows.  In  size,  says  one  authority,  it  was  as 
big  as  eight  lions,  and  so  strong  that  after 
killing  an  ox,  a  horse,  or  a  man  in  full 
armour,  it  was  an  easy  task  for  it  to  fly 
away  with  the  body.  The  one  redeeming 
point  about  it  seems  to  have  been  that 
it  laid  an  egg  which  was  an  undoubted 
specific  for  any  ailment  under  the  sun. 
The  Hippogriff  of  Milton  and  Ariosto  was 
a  winged  horse  whose  sire  was  a  griffin. 

The  central  figure  in  the  next  Illustra- 
tion is  a  swan,  though  one  or  two  con- 
siderations seem  to  suggest  that  the  artist 
did  not  study  from  nature ;  its  feet  are 
not  webbed,  for  instance,  and  it  will  be 


apparent,  generally,  that  it  is  of  a  type 
which  suggests  what  in  Anglo  -  German 
would  be  called  a  "  very  seldom  bird  "  on 
the  earth  ;  rarer  even  than  the  proverbial 
black  swan.  The  letterpress,  however,  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  "  Merillus 
and  Meropes" — the  latter  is  generally 
translated  "  bee-eater,"  but  need  not  heiv 
detain  us.  "  Merillus,"  etymological ly 
speaking,  ought  to  be  the  "  diminutive  " 
of  "  Merula,"  a  blackbird,  but  the  text  has 
it,  "  ihat  it  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
blackbird,  in  colour  almost  identical,  but 
differing  from  it  in  feet  and  claws."  A 
description  of  its  pugnacious  qualities 
follows,  suggesting  rather  the  starling, 
were  it  not  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"Merillus"  aforesaid.  Always  on  the 
look-oui  for  victims,  and  predatory  as  a 
hawk,  it  bullies  small  birds  unmercifully ; 
nor  is  this  all,  for  four  will  band  them- 
selves together,  and  "go  for"  a  swan; 
number  one  will  "invade"  its  head,  two 
and  three  hustle  it  on  each  side,  while 
number  four  attacks  its  breast  and  neck. 
Thus  the  swan,  being  an  unwieldy  bird, 
surrounded,  "  let,  and  hindered  "  by  this 
stress  of  circumstances,  is  "taken  captive 
and  slain  by  the  fowler."  This  description 
then  seems  to  explain  the  abnormality  of 
neck  which  first  attracts  attention ;  the 
unfortunate  bird  is  so  bamboozled  and 
bothered  by  its  pertinacious  assailants, 
that  it  has  very  literally  got  itself  into  a 
knot  as  fatal  as  the  hangman's  noose. 

Having  some  points  in  common  with 
mankind,  the  dolphin  was  thought  upon 
that  account  to  be  related  to  them,  a  sort 
of  far-away  cousin,  in  fact,  if  not,  indeed, 
a  nearer  relation.  Its  plaintive  and  human 
moans  were  often  heard,  and — a  less 
romantic  statement  —  the  noise  of  its 
snoring  when  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  On  the  demise  of  a  dolphin, 
which  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  years,  its  fellows  assemble,  take  it  to 
deep  waters,  and  bury  it  lest  it  should 
be  devoured  by  fishes.  This  line  of 
argument  suggests  difficulties;  still,  "ours 
not  to  reason  why,"  but  to  accept  a 
simple  statement  of  fact.  The  young 
dolphins  play  about  in  schools  sedulously 
giMT&eOi  \i\   v\\o  adults,  of  whom,  if  one 
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have  the  misfortune  to  die,  the  others, 
leaping  on  his  back,  preserve  him  from 
piscine  attacks,  "  such  love  have  they 
for  one  another."  It  will  be  observed 
from  the  Illustration  that  the  dolphin  has 
its  eyes  in  his  back  and  its  mouth  in  front, 
thus,  when  it  seizes  its  prey,  it  turns  over 
like  the  shark.  Their  appearance  in  large 
numbers  presages  a  storm  ;  they  have  been 
known  to  succour  shipwrecked  mariners, 
and  when  themselves  captured,  give  vent 
to  dismal  lamentations.  Their  love  of 
music  is  a  most  prominent  characteristic. 
JSueh  are  the  main  points  set  forth  in  our 
treatise  ;  several  tales  are  told  by  classical 
authors  which  serve  to  illustrate  its 
peculiarities.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his 
"Animal  Story-Book,"  tells,  in  the  words 
of  Pliny,  how  a  poor  man's  son  used  to  go 
to  school,  crossing  every  day  from  Baire 
to  Puteoli  on  a  dolphin's  back.  "  Simo  " 
used  to  be  fed  by  the  boy,  for  whom  it  used 
always  to  watch,  and  come  when  called. 
When  the  boy  died,  the  dolphin  "  seemed 
to  be  heavy  and  mourn  again,  until,  for 
very  grief  and  sorrow,  he  also  was  found 
dead  upon  the  shore."     The  first  author  of 


Arion  is,  of  course,  well  known  :  how  he 
prevailed  upon  the  sailors,  who  were  about 
to  kill  and  rob  him,  to  let  him  sing  one 


this  tale,  repeated  by 
<  iellius,  seems  to  havi 
says  he  was  an  cji 


more  song,  to  a  lyre  accompaniment;  how 
the  melody  attracted  the  dolphins,  where- 
upon he  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  was  safely 
carried  by  one  of  them  to  Tarentum.  Not 
so  familiar,  perhaps,  is  the  story  in 
Athenieus  of  one  Coir  anus,  who  saw  a 
dolphin  caught  in  a  net  ami  about  to 
be  killed  by  the  fishermen  ;  he  bought 
it  and  returned  it  to  the  water.  In  course 
of  time  he  was  shipwrecked,  but  was  saved 
by  a  dolphin,  when  everybody  else  on 
board  perished.  But  this  was  not  all; 
for  when  in  extreme  old  age  he  himself 
died,  a  shoal  of  dolphins  appeared  at  the 
harbour,  swam  in  procession  along  the 
shore  near  Miletus,  and  accompanied 
the  funeral,  as  it  were,  in  a  parallel  line, 
with  every  expression  of  woebegone  grief 
and  distress. 

"Nature,"  says  Jerome  Cardan,  "has 
provided  a  marine  counterpart  to  every 
terrestrial  animal.  Thus  a  Triton  corre- 
sponds to  a  man,  a  Nereid  to  a  woman 
(for  Nereids,  unlike  Syrens,  are  not 
mythicaP,  sea-elephant  to  the  elephant, 
and  so  on."  This  quaint  but  perhaps  not 
altogether  unnatural  conceit,  being  uni- 
versally received  with  unquestioning  faith, 
led  to  the  compilation  of  lengthy  lists  of 
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remarkable  deep-sea  fauna.  Calves,  hares, 
foxes,  even  peacocks,  pheasants,  partridges, 
quails,  larks,  and  feathered  fowls  all  and 
sundry  finding  their  allotted  places  in 
marine  zoology.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of 
course,  was  unconvinced,  remarking  in 
characteristic  language  "  that  all  Animals 
of  the  Land  are  in  their  kind  in  the  Sea, 
although  received  as  a  Principle,  is  a 
tenet  very  questionable  and  that  will  admit 
of  restraint."  None  the  less,  it  is  amusing 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  such  a  writer  as 
Gesner,  if  only  to  glance  at  the  pictorial 
embodiments     of 

his  ideas  on  the  _^ 

subject.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that 
there  is  no  lack 
of  credible  eye- 
witnesses, testify- 
ing to  the  capture 
of  sea-monks,  sea- 
bishops,  sea-lions, 
and  other  strange 
specimens  —  in 
fact,  nearly  a  score 
of  such  well- 
attested  cases  can 
be  traced.  Only 
a  very  sceptical 
person,  therefore, 
would  think  of 
asking,  with 
Piiate,  "  What  is 


uth  ; 


He 


for  instance,  is  a 
sea-lion.  Our 
author  passes  it  with  little 
noting  that  whereas  a  lion  proper  is 
"  terrible,"  the  marine  variety  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  gentleness,  but  in  other 
respects  he  resembles  his  counterpart. 
Rondoletius,  however,  gives  a  much  more 
circumstantial  account,  remarking  that  it 
seems  but  ill-adapted  for  a  marine  exist- 
ence, and  hinting  pretty  plainly  that  he 
had  his  doubts.  They  were,  however, 
resolved,  on  appeal  to  Gisbertus,  a  doctor 
in  Rome,  "a  man  of  precision  in  state- 
ment of  matters  of  fact."  Thus  appealed 
to,  he  declared  upon  oath  that  to  his 
certain  knowledge  such  a  creature  had 
been  caught  not  Song  before  the  decease 


of  Pope  Paul  III. ;  upon  the  strength  of 
which  affidavit  Rondoletius  proceeds  to  a 
minute  description,  which  appears  to  accord 
well  enough  with  the  present  Illustration. 
Nevertheless,  he  seems  still  to  have  had 
his  doubts,  for  he  takes  exception  to 
various  details  in  the  picture  of  the  sea- 
lion  which  he  saw.  Its  feet  were  too  long 
and  not  webbed,  its  ears  were  too  open, 
and  he  did  not  believe  it  had  scales,  "  for 
marine  animals  which  breathe  through 
lungs  and  have  solid  bones  are  not 
furnished  with  scales,"  but  the  fault  lay 
with  the  artist, 
"who,  while 
adding  some  de- 
tails, had  omitted 
others."  A  note 
in  German  states 
that  the  creature 
was  caught  in 
1 284,  off  the  coast 
of  Italy,  that  it 
cried  like  a  human 
being,  and  that  it 
was  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  present 
to  Pope  Martin  IV. 
Deprived  of  its 
natural  food,  how- 
ever, and  in  un- 
congenial sur- 
roundings, it  did 
not  long  survive 
its  capture. 

The  religious 
and  devotional  re- 
quirements of  the  marine  world  were 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  "sea-bishops" 
and  "  sea-monks,"  whose  existence  is 
fortunately  not  a  matter  of  mere  infer- 
ence, but  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
actual  capture  of  an  ocean  prelate  of 
the  first  water,  completely  arrayed  in 
what,  without  irreverence,  one  may  be 
permitted  to  call  a  full  suit  of  ecclesiastical 
toggery.  An  engraving  of  this  marvel  is 
to  be  seen  in  Gesner;  it  was  caught  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  sent  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  but,  like  the  sea-lion,  it  did  not 
thrive  in  captivity,  and  was  ultimately 
restored  to  its  proper  diocese.  Mention 
\s  maie  ot  muaWi  ennXesiaswKa.l  dignitary, 
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caught  in  1531  "in  Poland,"  but  it  is  not 
quite  clear  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
two  captures  may  not  refer  to  the  same 


"  cucullus  mm  fact't  monachum."  For  it  is 
one  of  his  amiable  peculiarities  to  frequent 
the  shore,  and  by  his  antics  and  gambols 
to  allure  the  unsuspecting  stranger,  whom 
he  entices  into  over  close  proximit*, 
whereupon  hi-  hauls  him  into  the  water, 
and  devours  him  at  leisure.  The  sea- 
unicorn,  likewise,  was  a  destructive  beast, 
being  able  to  penetrate  a  ship's  side  with 
its  horn,  sink  the  ship,  and  drown  [he 
people,  mi  whom  probably  it  battened. 

Our  last  Illustration  represents  soles 
basking  in  the  sun,  a  habit,  it  seems,  to 
which  they  are  much  addicted,  and  one 
which  supplies  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
unlessone  prefers  the  alternative  suggestion 
that  they  are  so  called  because  they  resemble 
the  sole  of  a  shoe  ("  quia  cakiamititorum 
solas  assimililur").  They  are  favourite 
articles  of  food,  the  liver  in  especial  being 
particularly  toothsome  ;  they  were  much 
recommended  by  the  faculty  as  a  species 
of  diet  eminently  suitable  for  invalids, 
and  little  likely  to  induce  attacks  of 
"the  phlegm,"  "  distemperature,"  "  choler 


animal,  in  all  likelihood  one  of  the  seal 
tribe.  The  sea-monk  or  mcr-monk  of  our 
Illustration  may  be  regarded  by  com- 
parison as  a  "  common  object  i>f  the  sea- 
shore," for  the  "  hinferior  horder  of 
clergy,"  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
be  more  numerous  than  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  of  episcopal  rank.  They 
frequently  appear,  as  it  were,  at  our  own 
doors,  and  are  often  caught  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth  ;  their  appearance,  however, 
is  regarded  as  of  evil  portent.  The 
authority  for  this  statement  is  IJoece ; 
but  we  must  remember,  notwithstanding 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour's  belief  in  him  as  a 
witness  of  credit,  that  Major  and  Hoece 
were  dubbed  the  "  Jachin  and  Bnaz  of  falsi- 
fication and  forgery."  Aldrovandus  quotes 
an  authority  who  says  that  in  the  Red  Sea 
\hese  creatures  are  caught,  and  that  their 
hides  are  so  tough  that  shoes  made  from 
ihem  last  fifteen  years.  Notwithstanding  his 
tonsure  and  presumable  piety,  the  monk 
of  our  Illustration,  according  to  the  letter- 
press, bears  a  character  which  belies  his 
ostensible  sanctitv  ;   certainlv  in   his  case 


adust,"  "  black  fumes,"  and  other  strange 
ailments  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  afflicted 
mediaeval  human  it  v. 


THE      GOLDEN      ARROW. 


THE  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  made 
formal  complaint  to  the  King  of 
the  wrong-doing  of  that  most  notorious 
outlaw  and  robber,  Robin  Hood.  The 
phrasing  of  the  complaint  was  most  ex- 
cellent, and  it  called  upon  the  King  to 
take  urgent  steps.  The  King's  reply 
was  brief  and  somewhat  blunt.  It  was 
worded  after  this  fashion  :  "  A  sheriff  who 
is  inadequate  to  the  duties  of  a  sheriff 
is  like  to  incur  our  royal  displeasure. 
Although  your  account  of  the  outlaw 
is  by  no  means  wholly  in  accord  with 
what  we  hear  from  other  sources,  it 
appears  to  be  jour  duly  to  apprehend 
him  and  not  to  entreat  us  to  perform 
that  duty  for  you."  When  this  was  read 
nut  to  the  Sheriff,  he  shook  in  his  shoes. 
''I' was  well,  no  doubt,  to  prate  of  duty,  but 
did  his  Majesty  (though  fully  informed) 
understand  the  difficulties  ?  He,  the 
Sheriff,  had  been  most  punctilious  in  the 
execution  of  hi.s  office,  most  instant,  most 
industrious.     So  far  as  Robin   Hood  was 


concerned  there  had  been  no  results,  but 
was  there  not  reason  ?  If  Robin  Hood 
would  but  have  played  the  game  according 
to  the  rules  his  apprehension  would  have 
been  a  light  matter.  To  the  Sheriff's 
mind  there  was  a  certain  etiquette  between 
the  law  and  the  outlaw,  and  this  etiquette 
demanded  ihat  the  outlaw  should  have 
a  permanent  residence  and  no  friends. 
It  was  simple  ;  a  child  might  have  under- 
stood it ;  but  Robin,  it  appeared,  either 
had  never  grasped  it  or  wilfully  neglected 
the  rules  of  the  game.  For  he  had  no 
permanent  residence  ;  he  might  be  in  one 
part  of  Sherwood,  or  he  might  be  in 
another  part,  or  he  might  be  many  miles 
away.  Again,  he  had  friends.  Not  only 
had  he  behind  him  his  band  of  followers— 
a  band,  the  Sheriff  acknowledged,  of  some 
importance— but  also  he  had  friends  among 
those  who  were,  as  a  rule,  respectable  and 
law-abiding  citizens,  who  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  to  do  their  best 
to    secure    ^\\e    omXasf* 
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The  Sheriff  had  shrewd  suspicions — and 
they  were  not  ill-founded — that  there 
were  those  of  that  class  who  actually  so 
far  forgot  their  honour  and  dignity  as 
to  serve  as  the  outlaw's  spies,  duly  ap- 
prising him  when  any  danger  arose  or 
when  any  prize  of  especial  value  was 
like  to  be  thrown  in  his  path.  And  so 
far  were  they  from  assisting  towards  his 
apprehension  that  they  actually  gave 
refuge  and  hiding-place  to  him  and  his 
men  when  the  pursuit  was  hard  after  them. 
The  Sheriff  had  to  his  disgust  found  more 
than  one  instance  of  this,  and  in  quarters 
where  he  would  least  havt  feared  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Robin  Hood  was  bad, 
bad  every  way,  bad  all  through,  but  he 
had  the  trick  of  finding  the  best  men  and 
attaching  them  to  him  so  that  nothing 
couid  undermine  their  loyalty  ;  and  he 
had  the  trick  of  winning  the  help  and 
sympathy  even  of  those  who  should 
(according  to  the  rules  of  the  game)  have 
regarded  him  with  hatred  and  contempt. 

The  Sheriff  shook  his  head  sadly.  The 
King  was  not  reasonable  To  revert  once 
more  to  that  question  of  a  permanent 
residence,  the  nearest  that  Robin  offered 
to  this  natural  demand  en  the  part  of  his 
pursuers  was  the  caves  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  He  held,  as  it  »vas  said,  the  key  of 
the  caves.  For  a  part  of  every  year 
the  caves  formed  his  headquarters,  and 
in  time  of  stress  they  were  his  most  usual 
resort. 

But  he  held  the  kev  of  them,  and  the 
Sheriff  did  not.  The  Sheriff  had  done  his 
best.  All  knew,  roughly  speaking,  where 
the  caves  were.  One  day  when  it  was 
reported  that  Robin  was  away  at  Whitby, 
the  Sheriff  induced  a  forest- keeper  to  enter 
those  caves  by  the  orfer  of  a  large  reward. 
Reluctantly  the  man  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  bribe.  Holding  a  torch  high 
above  his  head,  and  with  one  hand  on  the 
knife  in  his  belt,  he  made  his  wav  into 
the  black  mouth  of  the  caves.  The 
Sheriff  himself  and  a  goodly  following 
with  him.  watched  the  toich  fade  away 
with  a  dim  spark  in  the  distant  gloom 
The  adventurer  never  came  back.  Days 
afterwards  a  party  of  ten  voluntarily 
offered  themselves  to  go  in  search  of  him 


and  rescue  him  if  need  were.  They  also, 
with  waving  torches,  vanished  into  the 
dark  and  hungry  mouth  of  the  cavern. 
They  also  never  came  back.  And  after 
that,  neither  by  threat  nor  bribe,  could 
the  Sheriff  induce  another  man  to  attempt 
to  wrest  from  Robin  the  key  of  the  caves. 
For  it  was  shown  and  proved  that  Robin 
and  his  men  were  in  very  truth  away  from 
Sherwood  at  the  time.  Therefore  at  some 
spot  within  the  caves  a  trap  was  set  to 
take  all  that  would  explore  them,  or  else 
Nature  herself  was  in  league  with  Robin, 
and  had  placed  in  the  path  some  pitfall 
that  only  he  had  the  wit  to  circumvent. 

The  Sheriff  thought  over  these  things. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  his  lot  was  hard. 
His  enemy  was  far  more  difficult  to  take, 
in  sober  fact,  than  his  friends  would 
believe.  And  his  friends  were  lukewarm ; 
still  worse,  they  were  unjust.  They  imputed 
to  some  deficiency  on  his  part  what  was 
really  due  to  the  ability  ("  devilish 
cunning "  were  the  Sheriffs  words  for 
it)  of  his  antagonist  But  what  a  dream 
it  was  (and  it  would  occasionally  haunt 
the  Sheriff)  of  one  in  authority  pointed 
out  even  by  the  rabble  as  the  man  who 
took  Robin  Hood — brave  fellow  though 
he  .v  as — and  preferred  to  some  high  place 
by  the  King  for  the  same  reason  ' 

The  Sheriff  had  learned  wisdom  by 
experience.  Numbers — brute  force — were 
powerless  to  overcome  Robin.  Times 
again  and  again  such  measures  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed.  No,  against  this 
devilish  cunning  must  be  pitted  a  deep 
magisterial  sagacity.  That  also  had  failed, 
but.had  the  last  word  in  this  respect  been 
spoken  ?  The  Sheriff  thought  not.  He, 
the  Sheriff,  had  done  some  remarkably 
clever  things,  and  they  had  produced 
remarkably  little  fruit.  But  the  bag  was 
not  empty.  There  was  still  guile  and 
stratagem  to  come.  Only  it  was  necessary 
to  think. 

And  the  Sheriff  thought  long  and 
deep,  with  his  head  between  his  hands, 
after  sundown,  when  the  rest  of  his  house- 
hold were  a- bed.  When  he  also  retired 
to  rest,  his  sleep  was  illumined  by  most 
beautiful  visions  of  the  capture  of  Robin 
Hooc\  \ 
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He  had  thought  of  nothing  new. 
Indeed,  he  had  reached  that  time  of  life 
when  an  ordinary  man  not  only  thinks  of 
nothing  new,  but  regards  such  thoughts 
in  others  as  profane  and  indecent.  But 
he  had  thought  of  a  slight  improvement 
on  a  trick  which,  at  its  first  trial,  had 
failed.     But  such  an  improvement ! 

Years  before,  the  Sheriff,  knowing 
Robin's  audacity  and  how  he  prided  him- 
self on  good  yeomanry,  had  instituted  in 
Nottingham  an  archery  contest,  offering 
as  the  prize  a  silver  arrow.  To  some 
extent  the  event  was  as  he  had  expected. 
Robin  was  present  at  the  contest,  and 
no  man  in  Nottingham  had  been  able 
to  bend  a  bow  with  him,  and  he  had  borne 
off  the  silver  arrow.  At  this  moment  the 
Sheriff  had  provided  a  dozen  stout  fellows 
to  leap  out  on  him  and  hale  him  to  prison. 
But  Robin,  having  realised  the  normal 
working  of  the  Sheriffs  mind,  had 
provided  fifty  fellows,  equally  stout,  in 
different  disguises,  to  prevent  this  climax 
to  a  summer  day's  enjoyment.  And  though 
Robin  answered  the  Sheriff's  expectations 
by  winning  the  silver  arrow,  he  dis- 
appointed them  by  entirely  neglecting  to 
be  taken  off  to  prison. 

It  was  on  this  aged  and  defective  scheme 
that  the  Sheriff  had  now  improved.  He 
offered  a  greater  prize — an  arrow,  not  of 
silver,  but  of  gold.  He  made  it  under- 
stood that  the  man  who  won  it  would  have 
a  fair  right  to  reckon  himself  the  best 
archer  in  the  land.  And,  in  case  Robin 
brought  his  fifty  men,  the  Sheriff  was 
determined  to  provide  two  hundred.  Four 
to  one — that  should  be  sufficient.  At  the 
perfection  of  every  detail  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  an  approving  but  solemn  glee. 
There  was  only  one  essential  point  which 
he  had  omitted  to  notice — that  Robin 
Hood  never  did  the  same  thing  twice  in 

the  same  way. 

*  *  *  * 

" '  Tis  pity,"  said  the  old  Friar,  as  he 
opened  the  wine  flask,  "  that  to-morrow 
the  gold  arrow  should  be  offered  to  the 
best  archer  in  the  land,  and  that  the  best 
archer  in  the  land  should  not  win  it." 

"  And  why  should  he  not  win  it  ? " 
asked  Robin  placidly. 


"  Because  at  best  we  can  muster  no 
more  than  seventy  men,  and  (my  news  is 
certain)  the  Sheriff  will  have  two  hundred 
men  in  waiting  to  take  the  winner  if  the 
award  be  just." 

"  Is  that  so  ? "  asked  Robin,  and  for 
some  moments  he  pondered  deeply.  Then 
he  spoke  again — 

"  None  the  less  must  I  win  the  golden 
arrow." 

"  Seventv  to  two  hundred,"  said  Little 
John,  with  his  usual  brevity. 

"Nay,"  said  the  Friar;  "if  our  master 
must  needs  win  the  Sheriff's  prize,  then  I 
take  it  that  the  means  are  ready  without 
such  desperate  fighting." 

"  You  say  rightly,"  replied  Robin. 
"Against  a  dozen  men  fifty  are  good. 
Against  two  hundred  men  one  is  enough. 
For  it  is  as  well  to  trick  as  to  overcome, 
so  the  end  be  the  same.  And  this  time 
I  will  take  with  me  into  Nottingham  but 
one  other  man." 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  Little  John. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Robin,  "  for  by  your 
great  stature  you  would  be  known  to 
all  ;  and,  moreover,  you  are  one  that 
will  never  be  content  unless  there  be  good 
fighting,  and  he  that  comes  with  me  must 
never  set  an  arrow  to  the  string." 

"  I  pray  you,  master,"  said  Friar  Tuck. 

"  Nor  can  I  take  you,  good  Friar," 
replied  Robin.  "  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  skill  and  courage  of  you  both,  but 
here  somewhat  different  is  demanded. 
He  that  goes  with  me  must  be  of  about 
the  same  stature  and  figure  as  myself, 
and  the  love  of  good  venison  and  good 
wine  has  given  our  worthy  Friar  a  girth 
greater  than  mine.  The  man  on  whom 
my  eye  is  fixed  is  Much,  the  miller's 
son.  There  will  be  but  little  for  him  to 
do,  yet  if  he  does  it  to  the  letter  I  promise 
vou  that  we  will  drink  the  Sheriff's  health 
to-morrow  night." 

"  What  is  the  plan  ?  "  both  men  asked 
eagerly. 

And  Robin  unfolded  it.      It  was  indeed 

of  the  simplest. 

#  *  #  # 

Bv  the  order  of  the  Sheriff  the  archers 
that  would  compete  fox  \.Vy^  ^Mssa.  *axw« 
stood  together    m   ^oXXSxv^mwv   xoaafc^fc- 
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place  on  the  following  morning.  Among 
them  was  Will  of  Mansfield,  a  stout 
yeoman,  well  known  in  the  country-side 
for  his  skill  with  the  bow.  There  was  also 
a  terribly  suspicious-looking  person.  He 
held  a  ragged  cloak  tightly  around  him, 
but  through  its  tatters  one  caught  a  glint 
of  Kendal  Green,  and  of  the  silver  rim  of 
a  forester's  horn.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  hesitation  and  assur- 
ance about  him  when  he  was  summoned 
to  give  his  name  to  the  Sheriff.  He  spoke 
glibly,  but — so  far  as  possible — kept  his 
face  turned  away.  The  Sheriff  watched 
him  narrowly. 

"  See,"  he  said,  to  the  captain  of  his 
men-at-arms,  "  that  you  follow  that  man 
closely  when  he  appears  on  the  green  ; 
he  has  disguised  himself  and  found  means 
to  change  his  countenance,  but  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  is  Robin  Hood." 

It  was,  of  course,  not  Robin  Hood,  but 
Much,  the  miller's  son,  who  followed  the 
orders  given  him  implicitly  and  never 
appeared  on  the  green  at  all.  Among  the 
competitors  in  the  market-place  there  was 
also  one  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd,  who 
seemed  old  and  feeble.  Indeed,  his 
appearance  there  would  have  excited  some 
mockery  had  it  not  been  that  the  man  was 
so  humble.  He  had  not,  so  he  said,  the 
least  expectation  of  winning  the  golden 
arrow ;  but  he  had  loved  archery  in  his 
youth,  and  could  still  bend  a  bow,  though 
strength  and  sight  were  failing.  If  he 
took  the  fifth  or  sixth  place,  that  would 
well  content  him. 

With  the  absence  of  the  supposed  Robin 
Hood  from  the  green,  the  Sheriff  felt 
much  like  an  actor  who  plays  to  an  empty 
house.  Still,  the  contest  went  on,  and  as 
everyone  had  expected,  Will  of  Mansfield 
won  the  golden  arrow.  The  second  man 
was  some  way  behind  him.  Third,  but  a 
long  way  behind,  was  the  old  shepherd. 
He  had  done  better  than  he  had  hoped 
for  himself,  and  seemed  well  content. 

The  Sheriff  left  the  ground  in  dis- 
appointment, but  with  the  intention  to 
plan  out  at  once  a  scheme  even  more 
sagacious  for  the  discomfiture  of  Robin. 

And  Will  of  Mansfield,  proud  of  his 
victory,  took  with  him  a  great  company 


to  drink  his  health  at  the  Bush,  and  among 
them  he  had  the  generosity  to  include  the 
old  shepherd. 

In  his  cups  the  shepherd  grew  first 
garrulous,  then  boastful,  then  offensive. 
In  his  garrulous  state  he  told  long  stories — 
family  histories  of  no  interest  that  made 
his  hearers  angry.  When  he  grew  boast- 
ful, he  told  of  the  exploits  of  his  younger 
days — said  that  he  carried  the  savings  of 
twenty  years  in  his  pouch,  and  that  these 
were  no  light  matter.  Finally,  in  the 
offensive  stage,  glaring  angrily  at  Will  of 
Mansfield,  he  spoke  of  luck  in  archery. 
"  Had  I,"  he  added,  "the  choice  of  mark 
and  distance,  the  golden  arrow  .would 
have  fallen  to  me  this  day." 

"  Say  you  so?"  said  Will  good-naturedly. 
'*  I  will  stake  the  golden  arrow  against  its 
value  if  the  pouch  of  w?hich  you  boast 
holds  so  much,  and  you  shall  choose  both 
mark  and  distance.  Methinks  what  I 
have  done  once  I  can  do  again." 

First,  with  great  gravity,  the  shepherd 
showed  that  his  purse  was  as  good  as  his 
storv  of  its  contents  ;  then  the  whole 
company  went  back  to  the  green. 

There  the  shepherd  chose  out  a  very 
thin  wand  of  willow,  and  peeled  it  care- 
fully. He  set  it  up,  and  marked  out  the 
distance,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter.  Hardly 
could  one  see  the  thin  line  of  white  against 
the  green  beyond. 

"Tis  the  merest  fooling,"  said  Will; 
"but  I  will  not  go  back  from  my  word. 
The  choice  of  mark  and  distance  lay  with 
you.  Which  of  us  shall  take  the  first  part 
in  the  farce  ?  " 

"You,"  said  the  shepherd,  "shall  loose 
six  arrows  at  the  mark,  and  then  I  will 
loose  six.  Then,  if  neither  has  hit,  we 
will  bring  the  mark  nearer  and  shoot 
again." 

Will's  arrows  all  missed,  the  fifth  by  no 
more  than  a  hair's-breadth.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  stood  aside  for  the 
shepherd. 

The  shepherd's  first  arrow  missed.  The 
second  grazed  the  wand.  There  was  a 
loud  outcry.  "  A  lucky  chance  !  "  all  said. 
The  shepherd,  who  had  grown  very  quiet, 
said  nothing.  He  waited  until  the  slight 
breeze   which   had   sprung   up  had  died 
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down  again.  Then,  with  the  utmost  care 
lie  aimed  and  loosed  his  third  arrow.  It 
missed.  But  the  fourth  arrow  split  the 
wand  clean. 

"  Gladly,"  said  Will  of  Mansfield,  "  do 
I  give  up  to  you  the  prize,  for  such  archery 
have  I  never  seen  in  my  life  before.  At 
the  tavern,  just  now,  I  thought  that  you 
spoke  somewhat  loudly  of  your  merits,  but 
now  I  own  that  you  had  justice." 

"  Nay."  said  Robin — for  of  course  the 
supposed  shepherd  was  none  otherthan  he— 
"no  man  should  speak  well  of  his  own 
merits  save  by  way  of  a  trick  to  provoke  a 
match,  and  in  truth  that  was  all  that  I  had 
in  mvmind.  For  I  had  sworn  that  I  would 
win  this  same  golden  arrow." 


"It  i 


I   Will 


'but  tell  i 


since  in  archery  you  arc  my  master,  how 
came  it  that  you  ilid  nut  win  at  the  first, 
while  the  Sheriff  stood  by  and   watched 

'•That  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Your  name,  then  ,  at  least  your  name.1' 

'•  Nor  that  either.  Yet  shall  you  learn 
both,  and  from  the  She  rift"  himself." 

"  How  so  .-  " 

"  Co  to  him  and  teil  him  of  my  challenge, 
and  of  the  mark  .and  the  distance  and  the 
shooting.  Moreou-r,  tell  him  how  I  won 
the  golden  arrow  because  I  had  sworn 
that  I  would  win  it,  and  how  I  now  give  it 
back  to  yotl  for  pure  pi.nl  fellowship." 


Will  protested,  but  the  shepherd  would 
have  his  way,  and  after  draining  another 
cup  at  the  Bush,  slipped  away  from  the 
company. 

Will  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  speech 
with  the  Sheriff  when  once  he  had  men- 
tioned on  what  matter  he  came.  The 
Sheriff  sat  in  a  great  carved  chair,  and 
Will  stood  before  him  and  told  his  story. 
The  Sheriff  listened  intently,  and  said  no 
word  until  Will  had  finished. 

Then  he  blazed  forth— 

"  fool !  Dullard  !  Know  you  not  that 
there  is  but  one  man  who  can  shoot  like 
that,  and  that  that  man  is  Robin  Hood  ?  I 
had  all  in  readiness  to  apprehend  him  at 
the  contest,  but  by  bis  disguise  and  his 
poor  shooting  he  deceived  me.  Had  you 
but  taken  him  and  brought  him  before  me, 
you  might  have  asked  of  roc  anything  that 
you  would,  and  I  would  have  given  it. 
Fool  !  Out  of  my  sight !  Nay,  stay  !  which 
way  went  he  .'  " 

Will  could  not  tell.  In  sooth  he  would 
not  have  told  even  had  he  been  able. 

But  the  Sheriff  and  his  men  rode  forth, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another, 
hunting  by  every  road  and  path  for  one 
habited  as  an  aged  shepherd  and  armed 
with  a  bow.  At  dusk  they  were  still 
searching  in  Sherwood.  And,  as  ever 
happened,  those  there  that  searched  for 
Robin  found  him  not. 
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Thackeray's  Works  :  a 

The 

l  Xew  Edition.      "  The  Potentate." 
Shakspere  Boom. 

WHEN  is  a  biography  not  a  bio- 
graphy ?  That  is  a  problem  to 
which  one  is  introduced  bv  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
new  edition  of  Thackeray's  works.  "  My 
father  never  wished  for  any  biography  of 
himself  to  be  written,"  she  says,  "and  for 
this  reason  I  have  never  attempted  to  write 
one."  Perhaps  this  is  not  quite  accurate. 
Anthony  Trollope  stated  in  his  little  sketch 
of  Thackeray  that  the  latter  had  con- 
temptuously referred  to  some  biography  of 
his  time,  and  had  begged  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  of  thing  should  come  out  con- 
cerning himself.  I  rather  fancy  that  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  in  conversation  with  friends,  has 
more  than  once  endorsed  that  view,  and 
has,  indeed,  sometimes  seriouslv  con- 
sidered  whether  she  was  entitled  to  take 
her  father's  utterance  as  literally  as  she 
has  done. 

In  any  case,  it  does  not  much 
matter  now.  To  the  new  edition  of 
44  Vanity  Fair"*  Thackeray's  daughter  has 
contributed  fifty-four  pages  of  biographical 
matter,  all  of  it  of  the  most  interesting 
and  fascinating  character.  There  are  to 
be  thirteen  volumes  of  this  new  edition, 
which  is  called  the  44  Biographical 
Edition,"  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
each  of  these  will  contain  the  same 
amount  of  biographical  matter  as  the  one 
of  them  to  hand.     In  this  case  we  shall 


♦  "  Vanitv  Fair."  Bv  W.  M.  Thackcrav.  With 
a  Biographical  Introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray 
R/tcbic.     (Smith  and  Elder.) 


have  a  biography  of  seven  hundred  pages — 
a  biography  exceeding  in  its  actual  num- 
ber of  words  the  whole  of  "  Vanitv  Fair." 
For  my  part,  as  I  have  already  a  beautiful 
library  edition  of  Thackeray's  works — an 
edition  far  nicer  to  read  than  the  new 
one — I  shall  probably  cut  out  Mrs. 
Ritchie's  introductions  from  the  new 
edition  and  bind  them  together.  How, 
then,  will  it  be  possible  to  say  there  is 
no  biography  of  Thackeray? 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  however,  is 
herself  so  charming  that  one  can  readily 
forgive  her  this  pretty  inconsistency.  No 
writer  of  our  time  has  a  pleasanter  gift 
of  reminiscence.  Her  style  is  worthy  of 
her  father's  daughter,  and  many  of  us 
must  regret  that  she  does  not  continue 
to  write  stories  as  admirable  as  "  Old 
Kensington "  and  4<  The  Village  on  the 
Cliff." 

One  whom  it  is  possible  almost  to  hail 
as  a  new  woman-writer  has  come  upon  the 
scene  with  *4The  Potentate."!  The  author, 
Miss  Frances  Forbes  -  Robertson,  has 
already  written  many  short  stories,  and 
published  at  least  two  previous  volumes, 
but  this,  I  think,  is  her  first  book  of  any 
length,  and  it  is  certainly  an  admirable 
one,  displaying  possibilities  far  superior  to 
anything  indicated  by  her  earlier  stories. 
The  influence  of  Walter  Pater  is  marked 

t  "  The     Potentate."        By    Frances     Forbes- 
Robertson.      (A.   Constable  and   Co.) 
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in  the  style,  and  the  influence  of  Machia- 
velli  in  the  historical  surroundings. 
Everard  Val  Dernement  and  his  defiance 
of  Duke  Cosmo,  with  the  love-incidents 
supplied  by  the  picture  of  Pilar  Maruri, 
furnish  forth  a  story  more  dramatic,  more 
poetical,  more  altogether  new  than  any- 
thing that  a  woman  writer  has  given  us 
since  Miss  Olive  Schreiner  wrote  "The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm." 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  which  does  not 
produce  some  new  book  concerning  Shak- 
spere ;  there  is,  in  fact,  an  extraordinary 
revival  of  interest  in  everything  which 
relates  to  the  great  poet.  For  the  ignorant 
person,  Brandes's  two  handsome  volumes 
make  good  reading.  They  form  an  enter- 
taining biography  of  Shakspere.  The 
book  should  be  qualified  by  a  study  of 
Spencer  Baynes's  articles  on  Shakspere,  by 
Edward  Dowden's  "  Shakspere's  Mind 
and  Art,"  and  by  Sidney  Lee's  article  in 
the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 
In  addition  to  these  contributions  to  the 
subject  I  think  I  have  received  no  fewer 
than  twelve  books  within  the  year,  one 
of  them  demonstrating  that  Shakspere 
was  a  Puritan,  another  demonstrating  his 
sympathy  with  the  Essex  revolt,  one  called 
"  Shakspere  the  Boy,"  and  so  on,  and 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  that  "  Diary  of 
Master  William  Silence,"  which  we  owe 
to. Dr.  Madden. 

Now  we  have  a  volume  of  Shakspere's 
Poems,*  edited  by  Mr.  George  Wyndham, 
and  Mr.  Wyndham's  introduction  will 
have  to  be  taken  count  of  by  all  intelli- 
gent students  of  the  poet.  The  general 
effect  of  the  books  that  I  have  named 
is  calculated  to  impress  one  not  that  we 
know  very  little  of  Shakspere,  but  that  we 
really  know  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Wyndham' s 
introduction  throws  still  another  side-light 
upon   Shakspere's   life.      "The   principal 

*  "  Shakspere's    Poems."      Edited    by    George 
Wyndham.     (Methuen  and  Co.) 


world  in  which  Shakspere  lived,"  he  re- 
minds us,  "was  that  of  the  company  of 
actors  to  which  he  belonged."  "  We  are 
apt  to  reconstruct  this  theatrical  world," 
he  says,  "  in  which  he  had  his  being, 
fancifully  :  from  his  plays  rather  than  from 
the  plays  of  his  contemporaries,  and  from 
the  few  among  his  plays  which  are  our 
favourites,  just  because  they  differ  most 
widely  from  theirs.  But  this  world  of 
everyday  effort  and  experience  was  not 
altogether,  as  at  such  times  it  may  seem 
to  us,  a  garden  of  fair  flowers  and  softly 
sighing  winds  and  delicate  perfumes,  nor 
altogether  a  gorgeous  gallery  of  gallant 
inventions ;  it  was  also  garish,  strident, 
pungent ;  a  Donnybrook  Fair  of  society 
journalists,  a  nightmare  of  Gillray  carica- 
ture." Acting  on  this  theory,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham has  thrown  a  considerable  measure 
of  light  upon  the  life  of  Shakspere's  time, 
and  upon  the  way  in  which  his  contempor- 
aries regarded  him.  He  has,  in  fact, 
given  us  a  most  impressive  piece  of 
Shaksperean  criticism. 

Another  volume  to  be  added  to  the 
literature  of  Shakspere  comes  to  me  all 
the  way  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  called 
"Idle  Hours  in  a  Library," f  and  the 
author,  Mr.  Hudson,  is  an  American  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature.  A  large  part 
of  the  book  is  occupied  by  the  subject  of 
London  life  in  Shakspere's  time.  Although 
I  have  read  many  books  on  the  subject, 
I  have  never  seen  so  excellent  a  pre- 
sentation of  what  London  was  really  like 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  a  great 
student  of  the  plays  of  the  period — plays 
which  treat  of  social  conditions,  even 
more  than  Shakspere's  own  works  do, 
and  the  result  is  a  most  interesting 
book — a  book  which  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  public  and  a 
publisher  in  England. 


t  "  Idle    Hours    in   a   Library."      By  William 
Henry  Hudson.     (William  Doxey,  San  Francisco. J 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  PITT  AT  FLORENCE. 

By    JANET    ROSS. 

The  History  of  a  Noble  Charity,  told  by  Mrs.  Ross,  who  is  well  known  in  literary  circles  as 
the  author  of  "  Three  Generations  of  Englishwomen "  and  "  Early  Days  Recalled,"  the 
former  being  the  life  of  her  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother,  all  famous  in  the 
world  of  letters.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Ross  was  Lady  Duff-Gordon,  who  wrote  44  Letters 
from  Egypt"  and  a  translation  of  "The  Amber  Witch."  Her  grandmother  was  Sarah 
Austin,  known  to  fame  by  her  translation  of  von  Ranke's  «•  History  of  the  Popes "  and 
her  "  Studies  in  German  Literature."  Mrs.  Austin's  mother  was  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Norwich, 
who  was  herself  a  vigorous  writer,  and  whose  husband  had  anticipated  even  Carlyle  by 
introducing  German  literature  to  the  English  public.  Mrs.  Ross  resides  at  Florence,  in  the 
house  rendered  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  story-telling  in  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron." 


MOST  visitors  to  Florence  have  seen 
the  brethren  of  the  Misericordia 
bound  on  some  mission  of  mercy,  gliding 
silently,  like  black  ghosts  carrying  a  black 
catafalque,  through  the  city.  All  heads 
are  uncovered  as  they  pass,  and  the  most 
ribald  and  uncouth  carter  draws  his  mules 
on  one  side  to  give  more  room. 

No  wonder  the  Florentines  are  proud  of 
their  Confraternity,  the  finest  charitable 
institution  that  ever  was  founded.  Anvone 
can  give  money,  but  the  brethren  give 
personal  fatigue,  and  are  often  exposed  to 
infection.  No  winter  snow  or  burning 
summer  sun  stops  the  devoted  band. 
Three  times  a  day  the  bell  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia Chapel,  in  Piazza  del  Duomo,  rings 
to  call  those  whose  turn  it  is  to  carry  sick 
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poor  to  the  hospital.  Ten  brethren  usually 
go  with  each  litter,  under  the  orders  of 
a  Capo  di  Guardia,  who  is  distinguished 
by  a  bag  tied  round  his  waist.  This 
contains  brandy,  cough  lozenges,  and 
the  key  of  a  drawer  under  the  litter  in 
which  is  a  drinking-cup,  a  stole,  a  crucifix, 
the  ritual,  and  some  holy  water,  in  case 
the  sick  person  should  die  on  the  way. 
The  long  dress  and  the  cowl  with  two 
holes  for  the  eves  are  of  black  cotton,  and 
black  gaiters  are  worn,  so  that  the  brethren 
may  no/  be  recognised  by  the  colour  of 


their  trousers.  The  cowl  may  only  be 
thrown  back  outside  the  city  gates  and  in 
certain  specified  streets ;  if  it  rains  hard 
or  the  sun  is  powerful,  a  black  felt  hat  is 
worn  over  it.  Four  brethren  carry  the 
litter,  which  weighs  about  180  lb.,  and 
the  reserve  men  keep  one  hand  under  the 
poles  in  case  a  bearer  should  stumble  or 
fall.  A  slight  tap  on  the  pole  is  the 
signal  for  changing  bearers,  which  is  so 
skilfully  done  that  the  sick  or  wounded 
are  never  shaken.  As  they  relieve  the 
others,  the  fresh  men  say :  "  May  God 
reward  vou  !  "  The  answer  is  :  4t  Go  in 
peace  !  " 

If  they  have  to  go  a  long  way,  sixteen 
brethren  are  told  off  for  service,  and 
should  the  case  be  a  very  bad  one,  a 
brother  walks  on  either  side  of  the  litter, 
as  shown  in  the  Illustration,  to  watch  the 
invalid's  face  or  feel  his  pulse. 

When  the  house-door  is  too  small  to 
admit  the  litter,  the  Capo  di  Guardia  and 
six  brethren  go  to  the  sick-room.  Tenderly 
and  carefully  they  carry  the  invalid  on  a 
thick  quilted  coverlid  to  the  litter,  and  the 
arched  top  is  opened  against  the  street,  so 
that  curious  passers-by  should  not  see  the 
sick  person.  Before  leaving  the  room,  the 
Capo  di  Guardia  leaves  a  small  sum  on 
the   table,    in  obedience  K>  a  legacy  left 
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for  that  purpose  to  the  Confraternity  by 
two  pious  citizens  long  ago.  If  the  invalid 
is  the  bread-winner,  or  the  poverty  of  the 
family  evident,  the  Capo  di  Guardia  begs 
the  brethren  to  do  yet  another  charity, 
and  holding  his  hat  together  like  a 
bag,  goes  from  one  to  another  to 
collect  alms.  He  asks  the  sick  person 
whom  the  money  is  to  be  given  to  and, 
without  counting,  pours  the  contents  of 
his  hat  into  their  hands.  The  members  of 
the  Misericordia  take  it  by  turn  to  go  at 
stated  hours  to  the  houses  of  sick  people 
to  change  their  linen  or  beds,  or  to  sit  up 
at  night  with  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
pay  a  nurse.  In  maladies  like  rheumatic 
fever,  when  the  slightest  touch  is  agony, 
they  are  often  called  to  rich  folk  to  lift 
an  invalid — so  gentle  and  sure  from  long 
habit  is  their  touch.  No  member  is 
allowed  to  accept  anything  —  money  or 
food — save  a  glass  of  water,  in  any  house. 

Someone  is  always  on  guard  at  the 
Misericordia  Chapel,  and  if  an  accident 
occurs  a  message  is  sent  there  to  call  a 
litter.  Then  the  great  bell  of  Giotto's 
Tower,  just  opposite  the  chapel,  is  tolled 
in  a  peculiar  way — twice  for  an  accident, 
three  times  for  a  death— to  call  the  brethren 
who  are  on  the  list  for  that  dav. 

Twice  it  has  happened  to  me  that  a 
shopman  has  left  his  wife  to  serve  the 
clients  in  the  shop,  while  he  hastily  threw 
on  his  cloak  and  tore  out  of  the  door. 
The  first  time,  being  new  to  Florence,  I 
thought  the  man  had  gone  mad.  My  face, 
I  suppose,  showed  surprise,  for  one  of  the 
customers  said,  "  Eh,  Signora,  don't  you 
hear  the  bell  ? — an  accident." 

A  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  noble  families  of  Florence  told  me 
some  of  his  experiences  with  the  Miseri- 
cordia. A  typical  case  was  one  evening  in 
the  old  Ghetto,  now  destroyed.  A  poor 
woman  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement  was 
lying  in  the  room  where  her  husband,  his 
brother,  and  two  children  were  ill  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  Misericordia  had 
been  called  to  take  her  to  the  hospital. 
She  lived  on  the  ninth  storey  of  the  tower 
of  the  old  Tosa  Palace,  up  a  precipitous 
and  narrow  staircase  with  manv  turnings. 
The  question  arose  how  to  carry  her  down 


in  safety,  and  was  solved  by  my  friend, 
who  crept  under  the  quilt,  which  was  held 
by  four  bearers.  On  hands  and  knees 
he  went  backwards  down  the  long  stair- 
case, with  the  poor  woman  resting  on 
his  back.  It  took  nearly  half  an  hour 
to  reach  the  litter  in  the  street,  and  mv 
friend  was  stiff  for  many  days  afterwards. 
He  stood  godfather  to  the  baby  boy,  who 
came  into  the  world  three  hours  after 
the  woman  reached  the  hospital,  saw  to 
the  child's  education,  and  made  a  man 
of  him. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Misericordia* 
was  founded  in  1240,  when  Florence 
supplied  the  world  with  cloth,  so  that 
many  porters  were  employed  to  earn-  the 
bales  from  the  weavers  to  the  dvers  and 
thence  to  the  merchants'  warehouses.  The 
men  used  to  take  refuge  from  summer  sun 
and  winter  wind  in  some  unused  cellars 
belonging  to  the  Adimari,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo.  (All  Florentines  will  tell  you 
that  some  shelter  is  absolutely  necessary 
against  the  wind  which  always  blows  round 
and  round  the  cathedral  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  devil,  who,  being  clever  and  utterly 
shameless,  eludes  his  enemy  by  slipping 
in  at  one  side  door  of  the  Duomo  and 
out  at  the  other.) 

The  porters  were  much  given  to  cursing 
and  swearing,  which,  to  this  day,  is  a 
well  -  known  Tuscan  vice.  One  Piero 
Porsi,  an  old  and  devout  man,  was 
scandalised  by  his  companions'  blas- 
phemous talk,  and  proposed  that  every- 
one  who  took  the  names  of  God  or  the 
Holy  Virgin  in  vain  should  be  obliged  to 
put  a  crazia  into  a  box  by  way  of  penance. 
They  all  adhered  to  this  idea,  and,  as  an 
old  writer  quaintly  says,  "  much  time 
having  passed  in  this  devout  exercise, 
and  large  sums  being  accumulated,"  old 
Piero  suggested  that  six  litters  should  be 
made,  one  for  each  quarter  of  the  city, 
that  every  porter  should  undertake  for 
six  days  in  the  year  to  carry  the  sick  to 
hospital  and  to  go  to  the  aid  of  those  who 
fell  from  scaffolds,  were  murdered,  drowned, 
or  hurt  in  the  streets.  For  every  journey 
they  were  tc  receive  a  giulio.  This  pro- 
posal met  with  universal  approbation,  and 
was  carried  out 
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Count  L.  Passetini,  in  his  exhaustive 
work  on  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Florence,*  ridicules  the  old  tradition, 
quoting  the  learned  and  saintly  Arch- 
bishop Antonino  of  Florence  in  support 
of  his  opinion  that  the  Misericordia  was 
an  offshoot  of  another  confraternity,  the 
Laudesi  o.  Or-San-Michcle,  founded  in 
1192.  He  believes  that  the  separation 
took  place  in  1326,  during  the  pestilence 
which  broke  out  in  the  city,  owing,  old 
writers  say,  to  the  many  unburied  corpses 


his  son  Matteo  reports  that  three  persons 
perished  out  of  every  five.  Palmieri  says  : 
"  Igncus  vapor  magnitudinc  horribile 
boreal  i  raoveus  region?,  raagno  aspicie- 
tinui  terror?  per  cuelum  dilabitur:  et 
quidani  scri  bunt  hot  codetn  anno 
quosdam  bcstiulas  multiplicato  uiunero  in 
Orient?  ?  cuelo  cecuhsse,  quarum  cor- 
ruptio  et  fcetor  pestdctiliam  intulerant." 

Florence  was  strewn  with  corpses,  and 
no  sound  save  the  measured  tread  of  the 
brethren    of  the    Misericordia    broke  the 


■of  the  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of      silence  of  the  s 


Thev  behaved  like 


jUtopascio,  whereby  the  air  was  corrupted. 
So  many  people  died  that  the  Republic 
"forbade  the  tolling  of  the  passing  bell  or 
The  publication  of  the  number  of  deaths. 

In  1340  there  was  another  outbreak, 
"which  chiefly  attacked  the  very  poor. 
Then  came  the  great  plague  of  13+8,  so 
■eloquently  described  by  Boccaccio.  The 
Xiistorian  Giovanni  Villain  died  of  it.  and 

•Storia  degli  Slabiliincnti  di  Bmcliix'nica  e 
'•cl'Instruzione   Elcmcnlari  limtuita  di-lLi 

-^itenj.t,  da  Lui^i  I'assui  iiii.     1 1 .-.-  Mounter. 
«5W 


heroes,  buried  the  dead,  took  charge  of 
the  orphans,  and  distributed  food  and 
clothes  to  the  needy.  The  gratitude  of 
the  Florentines  was  shown  by  the  large 
sums  bequeathed  10  the  Confraternity, 
amounting  to  35,000  golden  florins. 

In  1 $63  the  plague  once  more  decimated 
the  unfortunate  citv,  and  Matteo  Villain, 
like  his  father  before  him,  died  of  it,  as 


did    the 


I'k 


Fat 


who  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the. 
Cathedral.     TV\c^Y\wVw.rtQAa^«AvM«^ 
infection,  and  ttira«4\\w;  ^taAvaAa  «&*»« 
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fellow-citizens.  Those  were  the  days  when, 
as  Dante  says,  Florence — 

Was  chaste  and  sober, 

And  her  citizens  were  content 

With  unrobed  jerkins. 

A  story  Count  Passerini  quotes  goes  to 
show  how  conscientious  men  were.  A 
certain  Florentine,  Neri  Boscoli,  left  a 
large  fortune  to  the  Confraternity.  He 
had  been  a  banker  in  Naples,  and  bore  an 
evil  name  as  a  usurer.  So  the  captains 
of  the  Misericordia  hesitated  about  accept- 
ing a  legacy  stained  with  the  tears  of  many 
poor  families  ;  and  they  called  the  first 
theologians  of  Florence  together  to  advise 
them.  Unanimously  the  holy  men  decided 
that  the  captains  might  accept  the  legacy 
for  so  charitable  an  institution — what  had 
been  taken  from  the  poor  would  thus  be 
given  back  to  them — but  that  they  ought 
to  return  to  any  who  could  produce  abso- 
lute proof  the  amount  that  Boscoli  had 
extorted  by  exorbitant  usury.  This  was 
done,  and  all  men  were  satisfied. 

Besides  exercising  charity,  the  Miseri- 
cordia were  before  their  age  in  ideas  of 
municipal  government.  A  century  and  a 
half  before  any  such  thing  was  thought 
of  in  other  European  cities,  the  captains 
met  together  on  Feb.  20,  1407,  and  decreed 
that  their  notary  should  take  exact  note — 
44  in  a  large  book  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose " — of  every  child  born  in  the  city, 
and  of  every  person  baptised  in  San 
Giovanni.  Till  then  the  priest  had  kept 
a  primitive  register  of  the  number  by 
dropping  a  black  bean  for  every  male 
baptised,  a  white  for  every  female,  into 
a  box,  whereby  mistakes  often  arose. 
Unfortunately  the  old  books  of  the  Con- 
fraternity perished  in  the  great  inunda- 
tion of  1557,  when  the  Arno  did  so 
much  damage. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies Florence  was  visited  at  frequent 
intervals  by  the  plague,  and  when  read- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  old  historians 
one  wonders  that  the  human  race  was 
not  exterminated.  The  Misericordia 
continued  to  exercise  their  charitable 
mission  until  they  fell  a  victim  to 
the  intrigues  of  a  Medici.  Cosimo  di 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  Camarlingo,  or 


overseer    of  the   Confraternity   of    Santa 
Maria    del     Bigallo,     which     had     once 
been  famed  for  good  deeds  and  enriched 
by  large  legacies.     But  maladministration 
had   ruined   their   patrimony,  and   odious 
comparisons  were  drawn  between  the  two 
institutions.    So,  in  1425,  Cosimo  induced 
the  Signory  of  Florence  to  order  the  fusion 
of  the  Misericordia  with  the  Bigallo,  and 
took  care  that  the  latter  should  be  para- 
mount in  the  management,  especially  of 
the  funds.     Abuses  of  all  kinds  crept  in, 
the    treasure    which    had    been    left    for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  was  squandered  in 
banquets  and  festivities,  and  the  Miseri- 
cordia   soon    ceased    to   exist.     But    the 
memory  of  their  self-sacrifice  survived  in 
the   hearts,   of  the   people,   and  a    small 
incident  sufficed  to  resuscitate  the  noble 
charity.       Filippo     Tornabuoni,     in     his 
diary,  relates  that  in  1480  a  man  dropped 
down  dead  in  Via  S.  Francesco  (probably 
of  the  plague  which  had  broken  out   in 
Florence  in   1479).     For  days  the  corpse 
lay  festering  in  the  street,  until  a  citizen 
took  it  on  his  back  to  the  palace  of  the 
Signory,  and  throwing  down  his  load  at  the 
feet   of    the    Gonfalonier,   said  :    "  This 
comes  of  you  and  your  predecessors  not 
seeing  that  the  old  laws  and  customs  be 
observed.,,     Whereupon  it  was  determined 
to  reconstitute  the  Misericordia,  and  the 
captains   of   the   Bigallo,   all    citizens   ol 
high  repute,  met   and  drew   up  statutes, 
which  exist,  with  little  change,  to  this  day. 
They  commence  :  "  Inasmuch  as  Our  Lord 
Jesus   Christ,    besides    a   number  of  the 
Apostles,  instituted  and  ordained  seventy- 
two   disciples,  who  were   charged   to  go 
with  charity  into  the  world,  preaching  and 
disseminating  His  doctrine,  we  order  that 
the  aforesaid  number  of  our  Confraternity 
and  company,  seventy-two,  shall  go  into 
our  territory  of  Florence,  practising  the 
work   of    mercy  and    charity ;    especially 
shall   they   bury  the   poor  and  miserable 
dead,    without    retribution     or    guerdon, 
doing   this  solely  for  the   love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  suffered  death  and  passion  for 
the  love  of  us." 

Besides  the  seventy-two  Capi  di  Guardia, 
thirty  of  whom  belong  to  the  priesthood 
and   iotty  \.o  \.\\fc  \^\V>\  *&ato  we  some 
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hundreds  of  Giornanti  (day  -  workers), 
SiracciafogH  (paper- tea rers),  and  Buone- 
voglie  (well-intentioned),  who  have  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  Con- 
fraternity. 

The  Giornanti  are  bound  to  serve  one 
day  in  every  week,  or  if  they  cannot  do 
this,  to  sleep  one  night  in  the  week  at  the 
Misericordia,  where  there  is  a  room  with 
four  beds.  They  go  there  at  to  p.m.,  and 
cannot  leave  until 
five  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  first 

The  queer  name 
of  Stracciafogli 
comes    from    the 


the  King  and  the  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
who  hold  that  rank  by  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tion), a  provider,  a  chancellor,  a  secretary, 
an  overseer,  and  two  visitors  of  sick 
brethren  of  the  Confraternity,  who  dis- 
tribute certain  alms  on  the  certificate  of 
the  doctor  of  the  Misericordia.  The 
daughters  of  the  Capi  di  Guardia  can  com- 
pete for  dowers,  which  are  given  every 
year,  and  if  any  of  the  seventy  -  two 
brethren  fall  into 


of 


th. 


tearing  up 
paper  slips  when 
they  had  one 
hundred.  A  slip 
was  given  to  each 
man  after  he  had 
accomplished  a 
journey,  but  they 
are  onJy  expected 
to  do  four  during 
a  month.  No 
apprentice  is  ad- 
mitted into  the 
Confraternity 


master  s 

nor    any  youth 

under  age  save  by 

his  father's  wish' 

No    servant    in 

livery  can  belong 

to    it,    nor    can  any   barber,    hairdresser, 

coachman,    cobbler,    seller   of  fish    or  of 

salt    meats  and    sausages,  or  any  person 

following    a    trade    which    is    considered 

mean  or  vile.     No    man    can   be  of  the 

Misericordia  who  has  been  condemned  in 

a  court  of  law,  or  is  notoriously  an  evil  liver. 

Characteristic  of  the  Italian    passion  for 

regulating  everything  are  the  innumerable 

laws  and    regulations  laid   down    for  the 

conduct  of  the  brethren,  and  the  pains  and 

penalties  for  their  non-observance. 

There  are  six  captains    and  six  coun- 
sellors, eight  conservators  (not  including 


they   are 
a     small 


nd 


stipe: 
month.  Save  the 
conservators,  who 
hold  their  office 
for  life,  the  others 
change  every  four 
months,  and  all 
are  chosen  by  lot 
from  the  seventy- 
two  Capi  d  i 
Guardia.    A  small 


annual    payment 

right  to  be  buried 
in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Miseri- 
cordia (unless  the 
family  object), 
and  to  fifteen 
masses  for  the 
repose  of  their 
souls.  When  a 
Capo  di  Guardia 
dies  his  place  is 
filled  by  the 
Giornante  who 
has  the  longest  service ;  he  is  in  turn 
succeeded  by  the  Stracciafoglio  who  has 
shown  most  zeal  and  charity. 

Soon  after  the  Misericordia  had  been 
reconstructed  the  plague  broke  out  again. 
Bad  in  1+95,  it  was  worse  in  1+98,  when 
the  Republic  gave  the  Confraternity  full 
powers  to  do  what  seemed  best  to  them  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  But  for 
ten  years  it  lingered  in  and  around  the 
city.  The  Confraternity  established  several 
hospitals,  and  in  one*  near  the  old  gate  of 


•  Now  liontedommi,  01  vac  '5«K«*.«BS*ia'ne'KKra> 
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Justice,  a  certain  number  of  brethren  shut 
themselves  up  with  the  sick  and  did  all  the 
nursing  themselves.  Between  1522  and 
1528  the  plague  was  worse  than  ever; 
sixty  thousand  people  died,  and  Benedetto 
Varchi,  Bernardo  Segni,  and  Scipione 
Ammirato  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
neroic  self-devotion  of  the  Misericordia. 
In  1630  there  was  another  outbreak  of  the 
plague,  and  the  Misericordia  had  so  much 
to  do  that  the  bearers  of  a  litter  were  re- 
duced to  two  brethren,  while  another  walked 
in  front  ringing  a  bell  to  warn  passers-by 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  They  abolished 
the  ordinary  mattresses  in  the  litters  and 
used  hay  or  straw,  which  was  burnt  after 
every  journey. 

In  1633  came  another  wave  of  infection, 
which,  however,  soon  spent  itself.  Pious 
people  said  thanks  to  the  Virgin  of  the 
Impruneta,  who  was  brought  down  from 
her  hill  into  Florence.  Others  attributed 
the  cessation  of  the  sickness  to  the  strict 
system  of  isolation  insisted  upon  by  the 
Misericordia.  This  was  the  last  plague 
in  Florence,  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
Confraternity  still  exist  the  curious  old 
books  containing  the  names  of  those  who 
were  taken  to  the  various  hospitals  or  to 
the  cemeteries,  the  deliberations  of  the 
chiefs,  the  sums  spent  in  charity,  and  lists 
of  things  found  in  plague-stricken  and 
abandoned  houses. 

The  Misericordia  has  had  various  resi- 
dences. The  beautiful  Loggia,  opposite 
the  Baptistery,  was  built  for  them  by 
Orcagna,  but  fell  to  the  Bigallo  when  the 
first-named  confraternity,  in  1523,  took  a 
house  belonging  to  Tomaso  Ginori.  Then 
the  Signory  gave  them  the  Church  of 
St.  Christopher  in  the  Corso  degli 
Adimari,  where  they  remained  until 
1575,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Francis  L, 
44  in  order  that  so  exemplary  a  work, 
which  brings  such  honour  to  the  city  of 
Florence,  should  not  be  hid,  but  stand 
in  a  conspicuous  and  visible  place, " 
bestowed  on  them  the  building  where  the 
Court  of  Trustees  used  to  assemble  on 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  Here  the  Miseri- 
cordia still  meet,  and  it  is  like  suddenly 
stepping  back  several  hundreds  of  years 
>to  attend  the  gathering  and   starting  of 


the  brethren  on  their  charitable  missions. 
The  whole  place  is  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness itself,  and  in  the  little  church  is  a 
most  beautiful  altar-piece  by  Luca  della 
Robbia,  brought  from  the  old  abbey  of 
Rocettini  early  in  this  century.  A  more 
gracious  and  lovely  Virgin  was  never 
fashioned  by  the  great  artist,  and  the 
Holy  Child  has  much  the  same  wonderful 
expression  that  Raphael  lias  given  Him  in 
the  famous  Dresden  picture,  the  Sistine 
Madonna.  A  halo  of  cherubim  surrounds 
the  Madonna,  and  a  saint  stands  on 
either  side.  In  the  secretary's  room 
hangs  a  curious  picture  by  Cigoli  of  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  during  the  great  plague. 
There  are  also  two  works  in  marble  by 
Benedetto  di  Majano  in  the  oratory,  a 
Madonna  and  Child  and  a  St.  Sebastian 
(the  patron  saint  of  the  Confraternity), 
which  are  worth  seeing. 

But  the  most  interesting  painting  done 
for  the  Misericordia  when  they  assembled 
in  the  Bigallo  is,  perforce,  still  there — a 
fresco,  attributed  to  Giottino,  of  Charity, 
with,  the  city  of  Florence  at  her  feet.  She 
stands  erect,  robed  like  a  nun,  her  head 
crowned  with  a  mitre  bearing  the  mystic 
Thau  in  the  centre  and  the  words  "Miseri- 
cordia Domini "  round  the  edge.  Her  hands 
are  folded  in  prayer,  and  the  mantle  which 
hangs  from  her  shoulders  is  ornamented 
with  five  medallions  on  either  side  repre- 
senting various  works  of  charity  and  Latin 
mottoes  in  praise  thereof.  A  multitude 
kneel  at  either  side,  the  men  to  the  right, 
the  women  to  the  left.  Interesting  for 
the  dresses  and  the  representation  of 
ancient  Florence  with  the  first  circle  of 
walls,  this  fresco  would  be  invaluable  if 
there  existed  any  key  to  the  kneeling 
personages,  for  they  are  indubitably  por- 
traits. It  has  been  injured  by  restoration, 
and  many  of  the  words  are  illegible  or 
mere  nonsense.  The  date,  which  with  the 
inscription  has  been  entirely  repainted,  is 
mcccxlii.,  but  Sandini,  who*  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Misericordia  in  the  last 
century,  gives  it  as  ten  years  later.  In  our 
own  days,  when  cholera  devastated  the 
fair  city  of  Florence  in  1855,  the  brethren 
of  the  Misericordia  showed  a  courage  and 
se\£-s»atcrvfa£.  Y^crcui  all  praise. 
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nu  art  a  little  soul  bearing  about  a  corps,-. 

— Efictetvs. 
"*HK  famous  Stoic  philosopher  born 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  was 
[out  to  express  his  curt  opinion,  just 
ted,  of  the  disciples  who  respectfully 
rived  from  their  master  this  pithy  defi- 
>n  of  themselves.  Epictetus  did  not 
ins  disciples  how  long  they  were  to 
encumbered  by  their  load ;  perhaps 
ctetus  did  not  know. 
[odern  learning  is  more  precise  than 
old  as- regards  the  time-qualification 
tted  by  Epictetus  from  his  definition  of 
an,  but  one  may  doubt  whet  her  the  past 
iteen  hundred  years  have  added  any- 
g  of  worth  to  the  healthy  and  praiti- 
moral  philosophy  of  Nero's  favourite 
ant.  Untitling  the  discussion  of  this 
bt,  however,  we  will  assume  that  after 
lapse  of  these  eighteen  centuries 
Ctetus  now  wishes  to  add  to  his  words 
lime-qualilication  alrcadv  alluded  to  as 


puzzles  for  getting  at  a  j>ersi 
but  it  was  invented  by  that  mos 
mathematician  de  Moivre,  who 
emigrated  from  France  to  I.oud< 


i   pregnant   defniit 
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he  taught  mathematics,  became  a  friend  of 
Isaac  Newton  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  De  Moivre  was  a  most  ingenious 
and  original  mathematician,  whose  repu- 
tation attained  the  highest  level  prior  to 
his  death  in  1754 ;  imagination  was  linked 
to  his  logic,  and  controlled  by  it,  and  this 
happy  mingling  of  two  qualities  which  are 
not  often  found  united  has  made  the  name 
de  Moivre  immortal. 

But  tl.is  old  rule  just  shown,  which  is 
called  de  Moivre's  hypothesis,  is  not 
sufficiently  correct  to  be  of  use  now.  It 
was  very  useful  in  the  early  days  of  the 
science  of  life-contingencies,  but  it  em- 
bodies an  assumption  of  the  nature  of  a 
uniform  activity  on  the  part  of  the  remorse- 
less old  man  with  the  scythe,  which  has 
caused  de  Moivre's  hypothesis  to  be  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  the  more  exact  know- 
ledge that  has  been  gained  by  actual 
observation  of  facts  and  by  clever  treat- 
ment of  the  results  so  obtained. 

The  Frontispiece  of  this  article  shows 
in  diagram  form  the  chance  of  a  male 
surviving  one  full  year  from  each  of  the 
ages  mentioned  in  the  diagram.  The  dots 
are  the  units  which  make  up  the  life- 
chance,  the  black  cross  means  death,  and 
the  circle  stands  for  the  certainty  of  either 
surviving  one  year  from  each  age,  or  of 
dying  within  the  year — you  must  do  one 
thing  or  the  other. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  glance  down 
the  three  columns  into  which  No.  1  is 
divided,  and  to  notice  the  quick  growth 
of  the  chance  of  life,  from  Hirth  to  its 
maximum  at  age  10,  and  the  gradual 
lessening  of  the  chance  of  living  "'one 
year  more  "  from  age  10  to  age  85. 

For  convenience,  I  have  in  No.  1 
singled  out  every  fifth  age,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  supplement  the  information  there 
given  by  saying  that  age  eleven  is  the  age  ' 
when  the  chance  of  living  one  year  more 
is  the  greatest  throughout  the  whole  of  a 
male's  life;  at  age  eleven  the  odds  in 
favour  of  a  male  surviving  one  year  are 
56+  to  1 — a  chance  much  better  than  those 
"  certainties  "  termed  by  fat-faced  raucous 
racing  men  "a  moral." 

There  is  great  consideration  shown  by 
No.   1  to  men   of  all  ages.      Loot  at  it 


where  you  will,  be  your  age  anything  from 
babyhood  to  advanced  age,  you  will  always 
see  that  your  chance  of  living  one  year 
more  is  greater  than  your  chance  of  not 
living  one  year  more.     Even  at  age  85,  the 


Nu.  3.— THE   CHANCE  OF   LIFE   FOt  MALES 
AT  AGE  5°- 
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chance  that  a  man  will  live  to  86  is  four 
to  one  in  his  favour,  and  at  age  80  his 
chance  of  living  one  year  is  actually 
greater  than  the  chance  of  a  babe  attain- 
ing his  first  birthdav. 

We  may,  moreover,  go  beyond  the  age- 
limit  of  diagram  No.  1  [age  85],  and  still 
find  this  chance  of  living  one  year  to  be 
greater  than  its  opposed  and  comple- 
mentary chance.  At  age  90,  the  chance 
of  surviving  one  year  is  represented  by 
odds  of  1 1  to  5  in  favour  of  the  event ;  at 
age  95,  the  chance  of  living  one  year  is 
still   greater    than    the   chance   of  dying 


years,  etc.,  and  in  diagram  No.  2  we  see 
the  chances  of  a  man  aged  20  living  to  ages 
30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90.  Similarly, 
in  No.  3,  we  see  the  chances  of  a  man 
aged  50  living  to  ages  60,  70,  80,  and  90. 
These  two  diagrams  are  shown  by  way  of 
illustrating,  at  two  specimen  starting- ages, 
the  continual  conflict  between  the  life- 
chance  and  the  death-chance,  in  which, 
however,  the  descending  black  of  the 
death- chance  is  seen  to  gradually  wipe 
out  the  ascending  stripes  of  the  life-chance. 
A  more  complete  statement  for  these  and 
other  ages  is  now  given — 
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within  the  year,  the  odds  in  favour  of 
living  being  7  to  5  ;  not  until  age  99  is 
reached  does  the  chance  veer  round  slightly 
in  favour  of  death,  and  at  age  100  the 
chance  of  living  one  year  is  4  to  5,  or  not 
much  less  than  a  level  chance. 

But  some  of  Epictetus's  little  souls  may 
not  be  satisfied  with  their  excellent  chances 
at  all  ages  of  continuing  here  for  at  least 
one  year  more.  Anticipating  this  sense  of 
discontent,  I  have  extended  the  term  from 
one  year  to  ten  years,  twenty  years,  thirty 


This  little  tabular  statement  is  worth 
looking  at  rather  carefully,  for  it  contains 
a  condensation  of  some  interesting  results 
I  have  worked  out  from  the  current  Life 
Table  for  England  and  Wales,  as  regards 
the  chances  of  males  at  ages  20,  30,  40, 
50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90,  living  for  ten  years 
more,  twentv  vears  more,  thirty  years 
more,  etc.  A  man's  chance  of  life  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  dealt  with  in  this 
way— at  any  rate,  \\o\.  vo\>v^\\s-- "axA,  ^ 
Epictetus  wishes  \\\s  Wu&yj  ol  ^v^^0^ 
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evidenced  by  his  opening  remark,  to  be 
maintained  throughout  this  time-qualifica- 
tion of  that  remark,  I  will  amplify  some  of 
the  statements  contained  in  this  little  table. 
For  example,  and  referring  also  tc 
diagram    No.     2,    as   regards     1000    men 


ai  it  is,  is,  of  course,  not  nearly  so  greal 
as  the  16  to  1  chance  in  favour  of  a  man 
aged  20  living  to  age  30,  which  we  have 
just  been  looking  at. 

Glancing  at  men  aged  70,  we  see  that 
only  335  per  1000  live  ten  years  more,  »>.. 


aged  20,  we  see  that  939  of  them  "  live 
io  years  more,"  i.e.,  to  age  30;  that  is, 
04  per  cent,  live  to  age  30  and  6  per 
cent,  do  not,  so  that  the  chance  at  age  20 
of  living  to  age  30  is  not  quite  16  to  1 
in  favour  of  living.  Similarly,  559  out  of 
1000  "  live  +0  years  more,"  (>.,  to  age  60  ; 
so  that  the  odds  in  favour  of  a  man 
aged  20  living  to  age  60  are  56  to  44, 
say  5  to  4,  in  sporting  phrase.  Again,  as 
only  10  out  of  the  1000  "live  70  years 
more,"  i.e.,  to  age  90,  the  chance  of  a  man 
aged  20  attaining  age  90  is  only  1  in  too, 
or  odds  of  99  to  1  against  him. 

We  may  take  the  facts  illustrated  by 
diagram  No.  3,  which  are  also  contained 
in  the  little  tabular  statement  we  are 
examining,  and  look  at  the  chances  for 
men  aged  50.  We  see  that  770  per  tooo 
of  these  men  "  live  10  years  more,"  i.e.,  to 
age  60 ;  therefore  we  may  say  that  the 
chance  of  a  man  aged  50  living  to  60  is 
represented  by  odds  of  77  to  23,  or  about 
7  to  2,  in  favour  of  the  man  aged  50  living 
10  years  more.     This  chance,  favourable 


to  age  80;  this  means  that  34  per  100 
live  the  ten  years  and  66  per  100  do  not, 
so  that  the  chance  at  age  70  of  a  man 
living  to  age  80  is  represented  by  odds  ol 
2  to  1  against  him. 

As  for  men  aged  90,  we  see  from  our 
little  tabular  statement  that  of  io»o  men 
alive  at  age  90,  only  four  live  to  age 
1 00.  Thus,  at  age  90,  the  chance  of 
living  ten  years  is  very  small,  it  being 
represented  by  the  long  odds  of  249  to  1 
against  the  man — quite  an  outside  chance. 

I  now  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 
and  invite  attention  to  diagram  No.  4, 
which  shows  a  still  more  extended  view  of 
a  man's  chance  of  life  than  those  we  have 
been  considering.  Here,  in  No.  4,  we 
have  a  male's  Expectation  of  Life,  the 
average  future  lifetime,  at  every  fifth  age, 
from  birth  to  age  too.  The  maximum  in 
diagram  No.  4  is  at  age  five,  5  z*8  years,  but 
including  all  ages  [not  merely  every  fifth 
age]  the  maximum  expectation  of  male 
life  is  at  age  three,  when  53$  years  of 
fcituie  \M\mi:  '«,  vAe  K»en%j&  tissue  allotted 
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tr>  each  little  soul  aired  three  years;  almost 
too  much  for  him — is  it  not? — when  one 
thinks  of  all  the  many  ways  there  are  for 
the  little  man  to  go  wrong  during  those 
53  J  years  of  his  future  life. 

This  No.  4  diagram,  with  its  sym- 
metrical decreases  of  future  lifetime,  so 
kindly  gradual  that  one  looks  at  them  with 
a  not  unpleasant  sense  of  their  meaning, 
suggests,  as  worth  some  notice,  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  which  of  late  years 
has  entered  largely  into  the  popular  mind — 
old-age  pensions.  The  working  period  of 
life  is  usually  considered  by  statistical 
economists  to  end  at  age  05,  and  age 
65  is,  more  often  than  not,  taken  as  the 
age  at  which  a  pension  shall  commence. 
[  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
computing  rates  of  premium  for  pension 
funds  of  various  sorts,  and  the  practical 
difficulty  which  renders  the  free-and-easy 
dealing  out  of  old-age  pensions  unattain- 
able, without  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  money  during  the  earlier  part  of  life,  is 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  more  people 
attain  age  65  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Here  are  some  rather  striking  facts  which 
illustrate  my  point — 
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We  see  that,  even  at  age  15,  nearly  one- 
half  the  men  then  living  do  attain  age  65  ; 
and,  as  we  go  a  step  or  two  farther,  we 
see  that  the  number  per  cent,  of  men,  at 
ages,  who  attain   age  65    rapidly 


.  the  lat 


mber  of  81   per 


average  man  lives  an  unconscionable  time 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unfortunate 
actuary  who  has  to  try  to  perform,  in 
finance,  the  feat  of  making  a  short  blanket 
cover  a  long  man  :  the  average  future 
lifetime  of  males  at  age  65  being  ioJ  years. 
These  pieces  of  information  about  men 
living  to  age  65,  and  living  after  age  65, 
may  be  useful  as  suggesting  in  a  popular 
way  how  great  arc  the  financial  difficulties 
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100  living  at  age  60  who  live  on  to  age 
65.  This  plain  statement  of  fact,  which 
actually  applies  to  male  life  in  England 
and  Wales,  should  be  digested  hy  those 
persons  who  vainly  imagine  that  "  old-age 
pensions"  at  age  65  can  be  manufactured 
and  distributed  with  almost  as  much  ease 
as  various  socialistic  theories  are  made 
and  given  away. 

Moreover,  when  one  gets  to  age  (15  the 
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SPRING   FLOWERS:   DOROTHY,   DAUGHTER   OF   FREDERIC   SHERLOCK,  Esq. 

liV    G.    HlLLVARU    SWIXSTfcAD,    R.B.A. 
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THE  suggestion  took  me  by  surprise, 
•'  I  don't  want  t<j  marry,"  I  saiil 
feebly. 

"It  will  be  an  excellent  thing  fur  you," 
rejoined  my  father,  frowning. 

"  What  is  she  like  ?  " 

"How  should  I  know.-"  he  responded 
testily. 

"  Yes,  but " 

"  Douglas,  you  *re  a  fool." 

I  stretched  myself  out  in  my  arm-chair 
and  meditatively  lit  a  cigarette.  The 
governor  went  to  an  escritoire  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and,  unlocking  a 
drawer,  drew  from  it  a  little  black  clay 
pipe,  which  he  filled  with  shag  from  an 
envelope  in  his  pocket-book.  This  pipe 
was  always  kept  carefully  locked  up  lest 
the  servants  should  see  it. 

"Lord  Starlington's  name  is  a  house 
hold  word,"  he  wvnr  on.     "  His  family  is 


one  of  the  oldest  in  Kngland.   To  be  con- 
nected with   such   a    family  means" — he 
waved  a  hand—"  means  everything." 
I  blew  a  ring  through  a  ring,  and  said 

"When  his  Lordship  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me,  I  admit  1  was  astounded. 
Such  condescension  !  " 

"  Hang  his  condescension  !  "  1  mut- 
tered. 1  have  not  my  father's  reverence 
for  the  titled. 

"  I  am  a  self-made  man,"  he  went  on. 
"I  admit  it.  I  can  give  you  money,  but 
not  position.  Here  is  your  opportunity 
of  gaining    for  yourself   what    I    cannot 

"  Lord  Starlington  is  in  Queer  Sitc<a, 
isn't  he ': " 

"That  has   i«A\\vcvg,  \o    io   -a^   S!Nb 
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matter,"  replied  my  father  with  decision. 
44  His  social  position  is  irreproachable." 

44  What  does  the  girl  say  ? "  I  asked 
listlessly.     "Is  she  agreeable?" 

44  I  don't  suppose  she  has  been  con- 
sulted," replied  my  father  indifferently. 
44  I  have  no  doubt  Lord  Starlington  has 
brought  her  up  properly." 

44  But  just  suppose  she  declines  ?  " 

My  father  lit  his  pipe.  He  is  the  kindest- 
hearted  man  in  the  world,  but  he  allows 
himself  some  latitude  in  speech. 

"  The  first  duty  of  children  is  to  obey 
their  parents,"  he  said  sententiously;  "and 
if  they  refuse,  force  should  be  employed." 

44  If  I  decline,  will  force  be  employed  ?" 

44  Certainly,"  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
promptitude. 

"  I  think  I  can  see  the  whole  scene,"  I 
remarked  with  undisturbed  equanimity. 
"  My  bride  will  be  dragged  up  one  aisle 
screaming  violently,  and  I  shall  be  forced 
up  the  other.  We  will  meet  at  the  top  to 
be  married.  Probably  you  will  hold  a 
revolver  to  the  parson's  head." 

My  father  had  opened  his  mouth  to 
reply  when  the  butler  came  in.  He  had 
hardly  time  to  hide  the  pipe  behind  his 
back. 

44  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"A  young  gentleman  for  Mr.  Douglas." 

I  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

44  Now  mind,  Douglas,"  said  my  father. 
44 1  am  in  earnest.  Unless  you  do  what  I 
wish.  I  cut  you  off  without  a  shilling." 

I  went  into  the  library,  where  I  found 
a  small  boy  in  a  large  white  collar  and  an 
Eton  suit  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair, 
sucking  the  head  of  his  cane. 

44  Good  evening,"  I  said,  a  little  sur- 
prised, for  I  did  not  know  the  youngster. 

44  Good  evening,"  he  replied  affably. 
44  Are  you  Douglas  Hardy?" 

44  That  is  my  name." 

44  Mv  sister  asked  me  to  call." 

44  Your  sister  ?  " 

44  Yes ;  Eva." 

44  What  is  vour  name  ?  " 

44 1  am  Lord  Hector  Vandyken  Cyril 
Horsden." 

44  A    son     of    Lord     Starlington  ? "    I 
queried. 
He  nodded. 


I  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  little. 
44  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  I  asked  after  a 
pause. 

44  Eva  wants  you  to  meet  her  to-morrow 
at  ten-thirty  at  the  New  Gallery." 

"  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  your  sister's 
acquaintance,"  I  answered  a  little  stiffly. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  he  replied  re- 
assuringly. "  I  expect  Eva  knows  what 
she  's  about." 

44  What  does  she  want  with  me  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me  frankly.  "  She 
didn't  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I  've  got  an 
idea."     He  nodded  sagely. 

44  Will  you  tell  me  ?  "  I  asked  curiously. 

He  seemed  rather  doubtful.  "  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought,"  he  replied. 

I  offered  him  a  cigarette,  in  the  hope  of 
softening  his  obduracy.  He  selected  one, 
and  immediately  relented. 

41  Eva's  been  in  a  deuce  of  a  stew  for 
the  last  week,"  he  said  confidentially. 

44  What  about?" 

44  The  governor  wants  her  to  marry 
some  howling  cad,  and  she  declares  she 
won't.     There  's  been  the  devil  of  a  row." 

44  Oh,  indeed." 

44 1  expect  she  wants  to  consult  you 
about  it." 

44  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  her." 

44  Oh,  that'll  be  all  right,"  he  said 
indifferently.  He  jumped  up  and  began 
to  prowl  round  the  room,  looking  at  the 
school  and  'varsity  photos  with  which  the 
walls  were  covered. 

44  What  school 's  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

44  Oh,  that's  Eton!" 

44  It 's  a  beastly  low  hole,"  he  remarked 
cheerfully.  "  I  am  at  Harrow."  Then 
after  a  pause,  "  Did  you  get  your  blue  ?" 

I  nodded. 

44  Any  fool  can  get  it,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
44 1  haven't  got  mine — yet.  By  the  way,  are 
you  any  relation  to  the  Hardy  who  played 
for  England  last  week  ?  " 

44  The  same  person,"  I  replied  modestly. 

He  turned  round  to  stare  at  me. 

44  I  expect  Eva  saw  your  name  in  the 
papers,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Probably 
that  \s  how  she  heard  of  you." 

44  But  what  does  she  want  ?  " 

44 1  expect  she  wants  you  to  pound  the 
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"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  1  asked, 
looking  serious. 

"She  said  something  about  appealing 
to  your  chivalry,"  he  returned  abstractedly. 
He  was  examining  a  cricket  bat  that  he 
had  unearthed.  "  I  don't  think  much  of 
it,"  he  said  at  length,  and  put  it  down. 
"  It 's  too  large  for  me." 

Then  he  turned  and  shook  hands. 
"Good-bye.   I'll  tell  Eva  you '11  be  there." 


tell  Eva  you  '11  be  able  to  thrash  the  brute. 
Ta-ta." 

The  next  day,  punctually  at  the  hour 
named,  I  paid  my  shilling  and  wag  per- 
mitted within  the  turnstile  of  the  New 
Gallery.  1  had  then  to  purchase  a  catalogue 
and  to  hunt  through  the  pages  for  the 
picture  mentioned 

At  length  I  discovered  it — Xo.  97,  in 
the  West  Room.    Thither  1  bent  my  steps. 
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"But  I  sha'n't  knoiv  yotir  sister,  eve 
if  r  see  her.     Will  you  'be  with  her?" 

•'  Not  me,"  he  responded  with  emphasi; 
"I  am  going  to  plav  footi 
He  fumbled  in  his  pocket, 
fat-head  lam!"  he  went  o 
scrap  of  paper,  "I  forgot  t 
down  where  you  were  to  mc 
it  is  " 

He  handed  me  the  slip,  and  I  read, 
"Before  Watts'  'Sir  Galahad.'" 

"All  right;   I'll  be  there." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  then  came 
back.  "May  I  feel  your  muscle?"  Having 
done  so,  he  nodded  approvingly.     "I'll 


"  What  a  jolly 
,  producing  a 


Here 


At  the  first  glance  I  thought  the  room  was 

female  form  leaning  back  with  closed  eyes- 
on  one  of  the  cushioned  ottomans  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall.  I  glanced  at  the 
painting  before  her.  The  knight  in  armour 
gazing  into  the  distance,  with  the  white 
horse  pawing  at  his  side,  could  represent  no- 
other  than  the  knight  1  sought. 

I  approached.  The  lady,  who,  I  noticed, 
was  voting  and  pretty  and  the  possessor 
of  a  very  charming  complexion,  did  not 
seem  to  hear  my  footsteps.  Her  lins  »■?.« 
moving  vavA&Vj  ^  ^  **  ■*«!«  t«3t*»w*«i% 
to  hetseAf  woiAs  ^teW\\tM^^Vw\. 
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I  passed  near  her  and  then  coughed 
gently.  She  opened  her  eyes,  looked  at 
me  vacantly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
closed  them  again,  her  lips  moving  afresh. 
I  glanced  round  ;  there  was  no  one  else 
in  the  place. 

44  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  raising  my  hat. 
44  Are  you  Lady  Eva  Horsden  ?  " 

Her  eyes  opened,  and  she  sat  up  with  a 
jerk.    She  certainly  was  remarkably  pretty. 

44  Yes,  I  am,"  she  replied ;  44  but  you 
aren't  Mr.  Hardy." 

She  made  this  assertion  with  the  utmost 
positiveness. 

44  That  is  my  name,"  I  answered,  a  trifle 
aggrieved  ly. 

She  seemed  a  little  bewildered.  44  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  you  are  not  what  I 
expected." 

44  In  what  respect  ? "  I  ventured,  with 
some  eagerness. 

She  looked  at  me,  and  then  she  turned 
her  head  away. 

44  You  are  so  very " 

44  Yes?" 

44  So  very  young." 

44  Oh,"  I  ejaculated  annoyedly.  <4  I  am 
so  sorry,"  I  added,  after  a  pause. 

44  It 's  not  your  fault,"  she  conceded,  a 
little  grudgingly. 

I  looked  at  her.  She  had  lovely  eyes, 
and  I  liked  the  way  she  did  her  hair.  A 
silence  intervened  which  I  felt  I  must 
break. 

44  You  sent  for  me,  Lady  Eva." 

44  Did  1  ?     I  mean,  yes,  of  course." 

She  was  silent  again,  casting  little  side- 
glances  at  me  from  time  to  time. 

44  It  will  be  a  great  help,"  she  observed 
at  length,  in  a  little  burst,  looking  every- 
where but  in  mv  direction,  "  if  you  have 
guessed  why  I  asked  you  to  come  here. 
Have  you  ?" 

I  shook  mv  head. 

She  tapped  her  toe  on  the  floor  im- 
patiently. t4  I  think  you  might  have 
guessed,"  she  said,  with  reproach  in  her 
tone. 

14  Of  course  I  have  some  slight  sus- 
picion," I  said  hastily,  for  I  feared  my 
lack  <>f  acumen  had  lowered  me  in  her 
■estimation. 

44  What  is  your  suspicion  ? 


44 1  would  rather  not  say,"  I  faltered 
lamely,  not  having  the  slightest  idea. 

She  looked  at  me  with  scorn.  44  You 
make  it  verv  hard  for  me,"  she  said  at 
length,  44  but  that,"  and  her  face  assumed 
a  martyr-like  expression,  *4  I  must  expect." 

44  Xot  at  all,"  I  murmured  confusedly. 

44  Life  is  verv  difficult.  Mv  father  is 
very   cruel.      He   says   terrible   things  to 


me. 

I  could  only  shake  my  head  sorrow- 
fully. 

44  Death  would  be  sweet."  She  fumbled 
for  her  handkerchief. 

44  You  are  in  trouble  ?  "  I  ventured. 

44  In  the  deepest  distress  !  " 

44  Can  I  help  you?" 

She  turned  a  sorrowful  face  towards 
me.  44 1  have  sent  to  beg  you  to  have 
mercy  on  me."  She  held  her  hands 
out  appealingly.  44  You  are  a  man  and 
strong.  I  am  a  woman  and  weak.  Oh, 
have  pity !    Don't  urge  me  to  extremities." 

44  Bless  my  soul "  I  began. 

44  Oh,  listen  to  me ! "  she  implored. 
44  If  you  are  a  man,  you  will  not  allow 
a  wretched  girl  to  be  sacrificed  for  your 
sake.  Don't  let  me  be  led  a  reluctant 
victim  to  a  lifelong  miser}'.  Decline,  I 
pray  you,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
wicked  bargain." 

44  Mv  dear  Lady  Eva " 

44  Don't  harden  your  heart  against  me. 
If  you  only  knew  what  I  have  had  to 
endure !  I  cannot  hold  out  against  my 
father's  wishes,  for  I  am  not  strong 
enough.  It  is  to  vour  chivalry  I  must 
appeal,  your " 


44  If  vou  would  allow  me 


»« 
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But  she  would  not  allow  me. 

44  Are  you  a  man  ?"  she  cried. 

44  I  have  been  told  so,"  I  interjected. 
getting  a  little  flushed  and  angry. 

My  reply  to  her  query  seemed  to  dis- 
concert her. 

44  If  you  ever  had  a  mother,"  she  began 
again  after  a  little  thought,  44 1  would  beg 
of  you  for  her  sake  to  listen  to  me." 

44  I  could  listen  all  day,"  I  replied,  for 
she  looked  so  bewitching  standing  there 
in  a  tragic  attitude. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  she  had 
forgotten  what  came  next.     Turning  her 
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back,  she  referred  to  what  seemed  a  roll 
of  manuscript.  Then  she  began  again 
rapidly. 

44  You  must  see  the  difference  between 
us.  You  must  see  that  our  union  would 
mean  lifelong  miser}',  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  you.  How  could  I  associate  with 
your  friends?  Your  aspirations  arc  so 
different  to  mine.  I  have  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  culture.  Matthew  Arnold  is 
my  favourite  author.  You  probably  have 
not  heard  his  name.  Think,  I  beg  you,  of  the 
agony  which  it  would  be  for  me  to  live  with 
one  who,  though  no  doubt  honest,  sober, 
and  industrious,  is  vet  uneducated  and 
illiterate.     What  shame  I  should  feel !  " 

I  could  only  put  up  my  eye-glass  and 
look  at  her  in  wonderment. 

44  Believe  me,"  she  went  on  passionately, 
"a  working-man  allied,  to  a  gentlewoman 
would  lead  a  life  of  miserv.  He  would 
have  to  give  up  his  pipe,  his  glass  of  beer. 
He  could  not  be  permitted  to  beat  his 
wife.  In  these  circumstances  had  we  not 
better — part  ?  " 

14  I  will  do  anything  you  wish,"  I  said 
nrieflv,  for  fear  she  should  start  off  afresh. 

44  You  will  let  me  off  this  hateful 
marriage  ?  "  She  caught  my  hand,  and  I 
thought  was  going  to  kiss  it.     I  withdrew 

it  hastily. 

44  Certainly."  She  drew  back  and  looked 
at  me,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

44  You  let  me  off  very  easily,"  she 
murmured. 

44 1  do  not  want  to  marry  you,"  I 
responded  bluntly,  being  irritated. 

44  You  are  very  frank."  She  spoke  as  if 
she  was  offended. 

I  was  ashamed  of  mv  rudeness.  44 1 
make  it  a  principle,"  I  said  with  an  air  of 
great  virtue,  4I  never  to  desire  to  marry 
a  lady  to  whom  I  have  not  been  intro- 
duced." 

44  Oh,  indeed  1 " 

44  When  I  make  your  acquaintance,  your 
resolve  to  decline  mv  suit " — I  lowered 
my  voice  to  a  whisper — 44  will  probably 
t>reak  my  heart." 

44  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  she  answered  impul- 
sively. 

I  shook  my  head  mournful!) .     '*  I  fear 
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44 1  expected  you  to  be  quite  different, 
she  began  again  after  a  pause.  4I  You 
do  not  look  in  the  least  like  an  artisan. 
Of  course,  our  marriage  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  I  am  glad  you  see  it.  But 
really  one  might  imagine  from  the  way 
you  speak  that  you  had  been  quite  fairly 
educated." 

44  With  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  I  can 
spell,"  I  responded,  with  an  air  of  modest 
pride ;  44  and  once  I  knew  the  multipli- 
cation tables." 

She  looked  at  me  again.  44  You  might 
be  taken  for  a  gentleman." 

44  Not  really  ?  " 

She  nodded.  <4  You  are  quite  good- 
looking." 

44  You  are  trying  to  flatter  me  !  " 

44  Not  the  least.  But  let  me  tell  yoir 
what  I  want  you  to  do."  She  came  close 
and  placed  her  hand  on  my  arm.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  feel  her  touch. 

44  My  father  told  me  I  must  marry  you, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  was 
so  cruel  and  cross  that  I  said  I  would." 

I  turned  and  faced  her.  44  How  noble 
of  you  !  " 

44  What  I  want  you  to  do,"  she  went  on, 
44  is  to  save  me  from  my  promise.  If  you 
refuse  to  marry  me  I  can't  fulfil  my  pledge. 
Can  I  ?"  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight 
at  her  own  cleverness. 

44  Certainly  not,"  I  answered  stoutly- 
44  It  takes  two  to  make  a  marriage." 

44  Will  vou  do  this  ?  " 

44 1  will  do  anything  you  ask,"  B 
answered,  but  with  a  sad  heart. 

44  It  won't  matter  to  you,  and  it  means 
so  much  to  me." 

44  You  love  someone  else,"  I  cried  with 
a  sudden  jealousy. 

44  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  hastily. 

44  I  will  do  what  you  wish,"  I  said  after 
a  long  pause,  44  though  it  means  perpetual 
exile. 

44  What  do  vou  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  her 
eyes  opening. 

44  I  am  in  a  similar  position  to  yourself. 
Mv  father  has  threatened   that  if  I  do  not 

0 

marry  you,  he  will  cast  me  adrift." 

44  Oh  dear,"  she  sighed. 

44  But  what  do  I  care ! "  I  went  on. 
44  Rather   than    bring   tears  to  your    eves 
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I    will   willingly   bear    poverty  and — and 
starvation." 

"  How  good  of  you !  "  Again  she 
looked  at  me  with  a  long,  searching 
glance,  and  then  her  eyes  wandered  to 
the  picture  before  her. 

"  Your  hair  is  the  same  colour  as  Sir 
Galahad's,"  she  observed  abstractedly. 
"  It  is  rather  a  pretty  colour — the  pic- 
ture's, I  mean." 

The  room  was  no  longer  empty.  I 
proposed  we  should  stroll  round  the 
gallery. 

"  Are  you  very  quick  and  intelligent  ?  " 
she  asked  suddenly  when  we  had  gone  a 
few  steps. 

"  I  don't  know.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  could  you  learn  things,  pick 
up  the  conventions  of  polite  society  and 
so  on  ?  " 

"  It  would  depend  on  the  teacher." 

'*  If  I  were  the  teacher  ?  "  Her  eyes 
were  cast  down,  and  I  thought  a  slight 
blush  rose  to  her  cheek. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  I  began  enthusias- 
tically. 

"  What  school  were  you  at  ?  " 

"  Eton." 

She  turned  on  me  with  a  quick  look  of 
inquiry.     "  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  They  told  me  that  was  its  name." 

"  My  brother  Horace  was  there.  Did 
you  know  him  ?  " 

I  thought.     "  Did  he  have  red  hair  ?  " 

"  He  has  auburn  hair,"  she  rejoined 
stifflv. 

"  Oh,  I  remember.     He  was  my  fag." 

"  Then  you  are  properly  educated  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  "  I  shouldn't  like  to 
say  that.  You  see,  I  went  to  the  'Varsity 
afterwards." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  making  fun  of 
me,"  she  observed,  eyeing  me  with  some 
scveritv. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied  with  great 
fervour. 

"Thev  certainlv  told  me  your  father  was 
a  working-man." 

"  So  he  was,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  that 
was  when  he  was  a  young  man." 

"  I  sec,"  she  said  ponderingiy.     "  And 
now  I  suppose  he  is  very  rich  ?  " 
/  nodded. 


"  How  stupid  of  me  !  I  quite  thought 
you  would  be  an  artisan,  too." 

We  wandered  onwards  without  speaking 
for  awhile. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ? "  she  cried  at 
length,  with  a  little  sad  gesture.  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  your  starving." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  I  responded 
gallantly. 

"  But  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  could  like  you 
so  much — as  a  brother.  And  it  is  so 
dreadful  to  think  of  one's  brother  not 
having  enough  to  eat." 

"  I  daresay  I  could  get  a  situation." 

"  But  even  that  is  so  dreadful !  " 

Again  we  were  silent. 

"  It  is  lucky  we  have  not  been  intro- 
duced, for  I  am  afraid  I  should  fall  in 
love  with  you,"  I  said  with  a  sigh ; 
"and  that  would  make  matters  so  much 
harder." 

She  flushed  a  little,  but  did  not  answer. 
We  strolled  along  pensively. 

"  But  what  I  feel  most,"  I  said,  "  will 
be  the  unpleasantness  to  you  if  I — refuse 
you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked 
quickly. 

"  What  will  your  female  friends  say  if 
they  knew  I  had  rejected  you  ?  Women 
are  so  ill-natured." 

She  glanced  at  me  with  a  startled  look 
in  her  eves. 

"  I    never   thought    of    that.       Sophie 

Varrant,  for  instance "     She   stopped 

abruptly,  and  thought  deeply. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ? "  she  asked  at 
length. 

I  shook  my  head.     "  It  beats  me." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  suggest  some- 
thing," she  said  petulantly.  "  I  will  not 
have  horrid  remarks  made  about  me  by — 
people." 

"  Perhaps  if  I  were  to — die  suddenly," 
I  began  darkly. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  she  answered  with  a 
little  shriek. 

"  The  only  other  course,"  I  said  mourn- 
fully, "is  for  us  to  marry." 

"Oh!" 

I  ventured  to  glance  quickly  at  her. 
Her  cheeks  were  very  red. 

"  I\\  that  case  you  wouldn't  have    to 
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starve  ? "  she  observed  after  a  prolonged 
pause. 

"  That  is  so." 

We  made  the  circuit  of  the  room  in 
silence. 

"Shall  we  take  that  course?"  I  mur- 
mured at  length. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done — 
is  there?" 

I  took  her  hand.  "  If  we  were  only 
introduced,  I  should  not  know  what  to  do 
for  joy." 

s  Lady  .Margetson  and  her  five 


daughter 


ud    Evi 


vithdrauir 


hand   from    mine.     "Do  you   happen  to 
know  any  of  them  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes.     I  know  them  all." 

'  "  Couldn't  you " 

I  was  at  Lady  Margetson's  side  in  a 
second.  "  Lady  Margetson,"  I  said 
abruptly,  forgetting  to  greet  the  five 
young  ladies,  "will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  introduce  me  to  Lady  Eva  Horsden  ?" 

"  Please  do,"  said  Eva,  who  had  followed 
in  my  wake. 

Lady  Margetson  looked  utterly  be- 
wildered. 

"  Introduce  you  ?"  she  asked  amazed iy. 
"Yes,  please,"  we  re- 
plied in  unison. 

Very  much  astonished, 
the  good  lady  ran  through 
the  formula. 

"Ladv  Eva,  may  I 
introduce  to  vou  Mr. 
Douglas  Hardy?" 
Eva  bowed  graciously. 


I.  a  d  v 


Ei- 


Mr. 


ardv." 
Kia    a 


I  shook 
hands,  and  inquired 
after  each  other's 
health. 

"Thank  you  so 
much,"  said  Eva  sweetly, 
turning  to  the  astonished 
sis.  "We  were  so 
ions  to  be  intro- 
duced because,  you  see, 
we  arc  engaged  to  lie 
married." 


in  the  back  of  my 
,  but  I  know  ijiiitu 
that  these  six  ladies 


MONARCHS    AT    HOME: 

» 

THE    TSAR    AND    TSARITSA    OF    RUSSIA. 


IF  there  is  one  monarch  in  the  world 
of  whom  all  sorts  of  silly  notions  are 
rife  and  any  amount  of  ridiculous  reports 
paramount,  it  is  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Tsar  of  all  the  Russias.  If  one  were  to 
pay  any  attention  to  all  these  rumours, 
then  the  Emperor  could  only  be  pictured 
as  a  sort  of  State  prisoner ;  an  inhabitant 
of  palaces  of  dazzling  magnificence,  but 
hedged  and  guarded  by  lines  of  soldiers 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  detachments 
of  detectives  lynx-eyed  and  ever  active  ; 
while,  should  his  Majesty  venture  outside, 
his  life  would  not  be  safe  unless  accom- 
panied and  surrounded  by  a  small-sized 
garrison.  This  state  of  things  may  have 
prevailed  in  Russia,  and  not  so  many  years 
ago !  But  the  present  conditions  are 
altogether  and  entirely  different;  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  can  walk  down 
the  streets  of  the  capital  and  brush  the 
sleeve  of  aristocrat  or  serf  in  walking 
without  fear  of  assassination  or  molesta- 
tion from  either.  Of  course  a  certain 
amount  of  necessary  precaution  must 
always  be  observed  in  immediate  proximity 
to  any  sovereign  ;  it  cannot  be  relaxed 
even  with  regard  to  our  own  Queen — 
most  respected  and  revered  of  European 
monarchs  though  she  be ;  and  so  an 
extra  amount  of  vigilance  is  required 
when  it  is  in  connection  with  the  ruler  of 
a  people  sections  of  whom  have  made 
themselves  a  terror  and  a  scourge. 

That  Nicholas  II.  can  enjoy  more  free- 
dom of  action  and  manner  than  could  his 
predecessors  is  a  matter  of  great  thankful- 
ness, and  that  this  is  but  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  better  state  of  things, 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
people  by  their  Tsar,  and  the  Tsar  by  his 
people,   all   will   devoutly  wish.     A  \\U\e 


incident  which  occurred  immediately  sub- 
sequent  to  the  accession  of  his  Majesty 
did  much  to  prove  how  anxious  he  was  to 
inaugurate  a  pacific  reign.     A  number  of 
students  (and  these  have  often  proved  the 
ringleaders  of  disorder  and  sedition)  abso- 
lutely refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
customary  on  such  occasions.    In  refusing, 
they  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  invariably  accorded  such 
acts,  and  awaited  with  what  fortitude  they 
could  muster  the  decree  of  banishment  to 
Siberia.     The  Tsar,  however,  heard  of  the 
incident,  and  at  once  said  :  "  If  they  refuse 
to  be  my  loyal  subjects,  let  them  leave 
Russia  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  live 
elsewhere  until  they  have  acquired  another 
nationality  ;  then  they  may  return,  if  they 
please,  and   finish   their  education."     So 
astonished  and  impressed  were  the  students 
at  the  Tsar's  clemency  that  they  took  the 
Oath    of    Allegiance    forthwith !      This, 
and  the  liberation  of  some  thousands  of 
prisoners  who   had   been  doomed  to  the 
dreary  Siberian  mines,  was  indeed  a  pro- 
mising beginning  for   both   the   youthful 
monarch  and  his  people. 

With  the  details  of  the  pathetic  death 
of  Alexander  III.,  the  betrothal  of  the 
heir  and  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  monarch,  and  the 
marriage  immediately  after  his  demise, 
all  the  world  is  conversant,  and  many  will 
call  to  mind  how  long  and  faithfully 
the  young  Tsarovitch  had  waited  for 
a  union  on  which  he  had  always  set  his 
mind.  For  seven  long  years  hid  he 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  love  and  the 
determination  of  his  character,  and  though 
one  suitable  Princess  after  another  had 
been  named  by  his  father  and  his  advisers, 
&w<\  \.Y\ow^\\  Yve.  had  been  sent  on  a  long 
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tour  in  order  that  lie  might  forget,  he  stili 
remained  true  to  his  first  love,  and  in  the 
end  overcame  opposition  oi"  every  sort, 
ihe  marriage  taking  place  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  Nov.  26,  1894.  Since  that  time 
their  Majesties  have  resided  either  at  this 
Winter  Palace  or  in  one  of  the  Summer 
Palaces  adjacent  to  the  capital. 

St.  Petersburg  cannot  well  be  described 
as  a  healthy  city,  for  it  is  situated  on  low 


citadel,  the  visitor  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  St.  Petersburg  can  scarcely 
be  outvied  by  any  other  Continental  city. 
The  Emperor's  palace  —  known  as  the 
"White"  or  "Winter"  Palace— is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  is  further  remark- 
able for  taking  only  fifteen  months  in 
building ;  a  former  one,  which  stood  on 
the  same  site,  having  been  burned  down 
in  1837.  The  building  is  of  enormous 
size,    having  apartments    almost    without 


and  marshy  ground,  and  is  often  partially 
inundated  by  an  overflow  of  the  Neva,  on 
the  banks  of  which  river  it  stands.  Hut 
it  certainly  is  imposing,  having  a  number 
of  magnificent  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings, nearly  all  of  which  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  by  reason  of  the  large  open 
spaces  with  which  they  are  surrounded  ; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  highly  picturesque  by 
reason  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the 
river,  on  which  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  are  built,  round  which  are  gardens 
of  extreme  beauty.  Viewed  from  the 
No.  178.     July  i8qB 


number,  the  majority  of  which  are  very 
spacious.  Some  idea  of  the  capacity  may 
be  obtained  by  the  fact  that  some  thousands 
of  persons  can  be  comfortably  accommo- 
dated beneath  its  roof.  Massive  columns 
support  the  facade,  and  the  many  arches 
and  pediments  are  richly  carved,  while 
beautiful  statuary*  surmounts  the  whole. 

The  principal  entrance  faces  the  Neva, 
and  here  we  enter,  ascend  the  Carrara  stair- 
case, and  view  some  of  the  splendour  amidst 
which  the  Emperor  and  Empress  move 
when  in  residence.     Of  course,  this  being 
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a  State  palace,  their  Majesties  are  only 
here  for  the  season.  Then  a  series  of 
magnificent  receptions,  Drawing- Rooms, 
balls,  and  dinners  are  given,  amidst  scenes 
of  unexampled  grandeur  and  dazzling 
magnificence.  The  State  apartments  are 
thrown  open  en  suite,  the  chief  of  these 
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being  the  Nicholas  Hall,  the  Pompciian 
Gallery,  the  Malachite  Hall,  the  Armorial 
Hall,  the  Golden  Hall,  and  St.  George's 
Hall.  The  first-named  hall  takes  its 
appellation  from  the  first  Emperor  of  that 
name  ;  a  life-sized  portrait  of  him  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  on  one  of  the  walls.  The 
entire  hall  is  one  glitler  of  gold  decoration, 


marble,  and  tapestry,  further  enhanced  by 
the  massive  sideboards  whereon  some 
extremely  rich  gold  plate  is  profusely  dis- 
played. This,  of  course,  is  only  mounted 
for  State  ceremonies.  The  Golden  Hall 
is  entirely  in  Byzantine  style,  and  contains, 
amongst  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  a 
very  beautiful  statue  of  the  consort  of 
Nicholas  I.,  sculptured  by  Winchman,  and 
a  fine  marble  chimneypiece  representative 
of  a  temple.  The  St.  George's  Hall  con- 
tains the  imperial  throne,  which  is  a  costly 
erection,  approached  by  a  (light  of  steps, 
at  the  top  of  the  room  immediately  facing 
the  principal  entrance;  the  dimensions  of 
the  Hall  are  splendid,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length  and  sixty  feet  in  width  ; 
the  concave  ceiling  is  richly  decorated  in 
gold  and  white,  and  the  supporting 
Corinthian  columns  down  either  side  are 
fluted  in  white  with  gold  capitals.  A 
double  row  of  graceful  candelabra  effect- 
ively light  up  the  whole. 

The  Russian  Court,  military,  and  Minis- 
terial dress  is  costly  and  rich  in  the 
extreme,  and  this  richness  is  carried  out 
even  to  the  liveries  of  the  servants,  their 
scarlet  coats  being  literally  ablaze  with 
gold.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  Court  in  the 
world  presents  such  a  picturesque  and 
magnificent  appearance  as  does  that  of 
Russia ;  at  any  function,  therefore,  the 
show  is  brilliant,  but  more  especially, 
perhaps,  at  a  ball,  when  the  rich  evening 
toilettes  of  the  ladies,  enhanced  by  jewels 
of  priceless  worth,  add  much  to  the  already 
brilliant  effect.  The  Russian  dances  are 
of  a  very  stately  description,  and  both  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  take  part  in  them 
very  thoroughly.  The  aspect  of  the 
Armorial  Hall,  where  the  supper  is  often 
laid,  is  grand  beyond  all  description. 
This  meal  is  not  partaken  of  standing,  as 
at  the  majority  of  the  Courts,  but  the 
guests  sit  down  at  the  long  rows  of  tables. 
A  procession  is  formed,  which  is  headed 
by  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  most 
distinguished  lady  present,  and  the  room 
is  then  entered  in  the  order  of  precedence. 
Of  course  an  immense  quantity  of  plate 
is  displayed ;  this,  and  the  china  that  is 
also  used,  are  noted  throughout  Europe 
for  their  richness  and  beauty.   There  is  one 
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service  alone,  capable  of  dining  five  hundred 
persons,  that  is  composed  entirely  of  the 
purest  silver  overlaid  with  gold.    Added  to 
all  this,  the  use  of  a  variety  of  the  choicest 
fruits  and  the  rarest  of  flowers,  amongst 
which   orchids   figure  largely,  makes  the 
scene  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence.    During  the  evening  a  State  pro- 
gress through  the  suite  of  rooms  is  made 
by  the  imperial  personages  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  household,  the  guests  form- 
ing    up     into 
a  long  avenue 
on  either  side. 
One  special 
feature  is  that 
two    or    three 
of  the  largest 
halls    in  the 
Palace  arc  on 
the  occasion  of 
a  ball   fitted 
up  as  a  huge 
conservatory; 
palms,  exotics. 
ferns,  banks  of 
flowers,  ami 
even  fruit-trees 
being    trans- 
planted thither 
with  the  most 
marvellous 

effect.  Electric  .B    Twi- 

light is  carried  "'> 

throughout, 
and  glows 
down    from 

myriads  of  the  tsaritsa  at  thf 

globes    of    a 

variety  of  colours.  In  this  veritable  fairy- 
land hundreds  of  seats  are  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  guests  between  the 
dances.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
mention  the  rare  works  of  art  to  be 
seen  in  this  palace,  comprising  paintings, 
statuary,  collections  of  jewels,  antiquities, 
and  curios  of  even-  description.  Every- 
thing is  of  Oriental  magnificence,  and 
to  see  it  all  the  eye  must  weary  of  the 
continuous  dazzle. 

Away  from  these  State  rooms  though, 
the  private  apartments  of  their  Imperial 
Majesties  will  be  found  to  present  quite  a 


different  aspect ;    it  goes  without  saying 
that  everything  in   them  is  of    a   costly 
description ;     but    after     the     gorgeous 
appearance  of   the  State  saloons,   these 
appear   unmistakably   plain.      They   have 
a  very  English  look,  too ;    in   fact,  they 
were  fitted  by  an  English  firm  at  the  time 
of    the    imperial    marriage,    and    this    is 
carried  out  even  to  musical  instruments, 
for  there  is  a  piano  in  the  imperial  apart- 
ments by  Steinway  and  Sons,  of  London, 
and  others  by 
the     same 
maker    in    the 
summer 
palaces.    Both 
the    Emperor 
and    Empress 
had  been  much 
in    England, 
and    had    ad- 
mired    the 
arrangements 
of  English 
households. 
Many    things 
that  they  had 
seen  here  have 
been  copied  in 
their    Russian 
palaces,  and 
they     even 
...^  speak  ihe  lan- 

;"'  guage     to    a 

great     extent. 
Her    Imperial 
Majesty  did 
hie  i.f  hfs  m\rrmge  not  commence 

Russian  until  about  the  time  of  her 
betrothal,  and  so  of  course  it  does  not  yet 
come  so  naturally  to  her  as  either  German 
or  English.  I  may  say  that  both  their 
Majesties  are  good  linguists,  the  Empress 
especially  speaking  five  languages  fluently 
in  addition  to  Russian ;  still  there  is  a 
strong  predilection  for  English,  and  it  is 
verv  much  used  in  the  Court. 

When  an  Emperor  owns  such  a  pro- 
digious number  of  palaces  as  does  the 
Tsar  Nicholas,  it  is  of  course  an  impossi- 
bility to  say  much  about  any  particular  one ; 
but  one  that  would  strike  the  visitor  as 
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especially  worth  seeing  would  be  the 
capacious  building  at  Peterhof,  which 
was  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1702.  The  interior  contains  a  rich  and 
rare  display  of  art  treasures,  but  what  most 
charms  the  eye  are  the  beautiful  grounds 
by  which  the  Palace  is  surrounded  ;  they 
are  upwards  of  two  thousand  acres  in 
extent,  and  splendidly  laid  out  in  gardens, 
while  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
fine  fountains  and  water  displays  adds 
much  to  the  beauty.  The  fountains  known 
as  "Adam"  and  "Eve"  and  "Samson," 
so  named  from  the  figures  that  form  their 
centres,  are  perhaps  the  three  finest ;  they 
each  send  the  water  about  one  hundred 
feet  into  the  air.  A  beautiful  cascade  may 
be  seen  at  the  Golden  Staircase ;  also 
numbers  of  roaring  cataracts,  pieces  that 
look  like  part  of  an  ancient  forest,  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  lakes  and  the  sea 
in  the  background,  for  the  gardens  stretch 
right  down  to  the  shore. 

At  about  the  same  distance  from  St. 
Petersburg,  but  in  another  direction,  may 
be  seen  the  Tsarkoe  Seloe  Palaces ; 
again,  I  can  only  mention  one.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  grounds  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference,  is  an  immense  pile  of 
architecture  purely  white,  and  was  built  by 
Catherine  IT. ;  but  large  as  it  is,  it  does 
not  accommodate  the  whole  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  household.  They  are  so 
numerous  that  they  are  lodged  in  a 
Chinese  village  near  at  hand.  The  front  of 
the  Palace  is  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
feet  in  extent,  and  is  faced  by  innumerable 
statues,  which  at  one  time  were  all 
superbly  gilded.  The  decorations  of 
some  of  the  saloons  can  certainly  lay 
claim  to  be  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 
that  the  world  can  show.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Banqueting  Hall,  with  its 
ceiling  and  walls  literally  cased  with  richly 
wrought  gold.  Then  glance  at  the  Amber 
Room,  the  walls  of  which  are  finely 
covered  with  amber  of  exquisite  design. 
Several  other  rooms  have  the  rarest  of 
tapestry  on  the  walls,  but  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  is  the  Lapis  Lazuli  Room. 
Costly  as  this  material  is,  here  the  walls 
are  completely  covered  with  it  in  exquisite 
design;  this  is  further  enhanced  by  tVve 


floor  of  pure  ebony,  with  inlay  of  mother- 
of-pearl  in  large  floral  design ;  but  lapis 
lazuli,  malachite,  jaspar,  amber,  and  other 
precious  things  meet  one  in  every  direction 
here,  for  many  of  the  doorways,  mantel- 
pieces, and  pillars  are  composed  of  them. 
It  is  literally  a  piling  of  splendour  upon 
splendour  to  attempt  a  description  of  such 
riches;  no  one  would  realise  it  without 
seeing  it. 

Even  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  must  some- 
what weary  of  the  grandeur,  for  their 
favourite  habitations  are  the  smaller  palaces, 
which  in  each  instance  are  situated  near 
the  larger  ones.  The  contingent  one  here 
is  called  the  Alexander  Palace.  This  is 
charmingly  secluded  in  the  woods,  and  only 
the  favoured  few  are  admitted  within  the 
precincts  of  its  grounds,  where  their 
Majesties  lead  an  ideal  country  life, 
passing  much  of  their  time  in  the  open 
air,  themselves  often  wheeling  one  of  their 
babies  beneath  the  leafy  avenues.  Within 
this  Palace  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  was 
born  in  1895.  Her  small  sister  —  who 
made  her  appearance  in  1897 — is  known 
as  the  Grand  Duchess  Tatiana.  The 
bestowal  of  this  name  on  the  infant  by 
its  parents  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Russian  people,  as  it  has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  a  standard  name  among 
the  lower  middle  and  working  classes,  but 
never  an  imperial  one  until  the  present 
instance. 

Needless  to  say,  every  Russian  palace 
has  its  private  church,  for  the  observances 
of  the  Greek  religion  are  strict,  and  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  never  by  any  means 
omit  attending  a  brief  morning  service 
daily,  and  a  full  service  on  the  Sunday. 
The  ritual  is  ornate  in  the  extreme:  the 
low  chanting  of  the  priests,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  unaccompanied  singing  is  marvel- 
lously wonderful.  Both  the  exteriors  and 
the  interiors  of  these  sacred  edifices  are 
costly  and  unique.  But  I  must  hurry  on. 
Moscow,  the  scene  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Tsars  of  all  the  Russias,  more  than 
demands  the  few  words  I  am  able  to  sav 
here. 

The  City  of  Domes  must  be  seen  to 
be  realised.  The  palatial  pile  known  as 
t\v£  Kremlin  is  celebrated  the  world  over. 


The  finest  view  of  it  is  seen  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Moskva.  It  is  an 
enormous  pile  of  mixed  architecture,  ami 
comprises  several  palaces  and  three  of  the 
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the  £lite  of  Russia  and  the  representatives 
of  nearly  every  Court  in  the  world  were 
gathered  together  within  these  walls,  and 
the  stately  ceremonies  that  were  enacted 
read  more  like  the  pages  of  a  fairy-tale. 
The  St.  Andrew's  Hall  is  the  place  where 
the  Emperor  received  :  this  is  no  less  than 
175  ft.  in  length,  and  its  walls  are  entirely 
hung  with  blue  watered  silk,  that  being  the 
colour  of  the  order  from  which  the  hall 
takes  its  name.  It  has  a  beautiful  par- 
quetrie  floor,  the  arms  of  the  order  being 


her  first  reception  after  the  Coronation. 
Each  Empress  becomes  the  head  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Catherine  on  her  marriage. 
It  was  established  as  long  ago  as  171+  in 
commemoration  of  Catherine  the  First's, 
victory  over  the  Turks.  The  ceiling 
and  arches  are  nearly  lined  with  gold, 
the  walls  are  covered  in  grey  and  silver, 
and  the  hangings  are  crimson  velvet.  The 
supporting  pilasters  are  of  pure  malachite. 
Then  there  is  the  Hall  of  St.  George, 
dedicated  to    the    military   order   of  that 


will    be 


inlaid  in  upwards  of  thirty  kinds  of 
The  throne  stands  at  the  far  et 
approached  by  a  flight  of 
mounted  by  a  canopy, 
noticed  the  heraldic  device  of  the 
Romanoffs — two  griffins.  The  most  beau- 
tiful throne  is  kept  in  the  Treasury,  and 
only  taken  out  for  the  Coronation  ;  it  is 
then,  of  course,  placed  in  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption.  It  is  a  mass  of  gold 
filigree  literally  studded  with  jewels. 

The  St.  Catherine  Hall,  so  named 
from  the  order,  contains  the  throne  of 
the  Empress,  and  here  her  Majesty  hoMs 


name,  the  pillars  of  which  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
order,  the  hangings  and  upholstery  being 
tapestry  of  black  and  orange,  the  colours 
of  the  order.  The  Alexandra  Hall  is 
commemorative  of  the  Order  of  St.  Alexis ; 
it  is  superbly  decorated  in  pink  and  gold, 
and  beautifully  adorned  with  painted 
frescoes  ;  also  on  festive  occasions  it  has 
a  magnificent  show  of  gold  plate.  The 
Granavitza  Banqueting  Hall  is  used  for  the 
grand  dinner  given  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  Coronation  ;  it  is  also  used  as  an 
miiwviCfc-c'Wa.mviM .      \N.  Y\a&,    perhaps,  » 
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more  ancient  appearance  than  any  of 
the  halls  before  mentioned,  and  this  is 
added  to  by  the  number  of  stands  of 
antique  design  which  on  State 
earn-  quantities  of  massive  gold  pla 
will  close  this  description  wi  " 
of  the  Congratulation  Hall.  This  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  ceremonies,  for 
here  it  is  that  the  deputations  from  all  the 
provinces  of  Russia  tender  to  the  newly 


appear  in  profusion  on  saddles,  stirrups 
and  complete  sets  of  harness.  Then 
there  are  hundreds  of  swords,  daggers, 
and  scimitars,  the  sheaths  of  which  are 
literally  masses  of  rubies,  pearls,  dia- 
monds, and  turquoises. 

The  Russian  palaces  with  their  price- 
less contents,  and  the  formal  and  stately 
ceremonies  which  prevail  within  their 
walls,    demand     a    volume     of    descrip- 


crowucd  monarch  their  offerings  of  bread 
and  salt,  a  very  sacred  part  of  the  Coro- 
nation ceremonies.  1  may  say  that  this 
bread  and  salt  is  always  offered  on  salvers 
of  the  purest  metal  and  workmanship.  The 
collection  of  imperial  plate  is  thus  materially 
enriched.     The  Treasury,  too,  is  within 


the  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
are    greater  in    number 


nd  i- 


with     diamonds,     but 


live  matter ;  but  it  is  rather  a  relief 
to  turn  from  it  all,  and  contemplate  the 
youthful  monarchs,  when,  untrammelled  by 
the  etiquette  inseparable  from  their  lofty 
position,  they  are  able  to  enjoy  the  quiet- 
ness and  seclusion  of  their  smaller  resid- 
ences, happy  in  each  other's  company  and 
in  that  of  their  children,  and  striving 
to  bring  about  needed  reforms  for  the  good 
of  their  people.  They  are  both  assiduous 
workers,  and  have  already  made  their 
mark  on  the  pages  of  Russian  history. 
Mary  Spencer  Warren. 


MADAME      MELBA      TALKS. 


HALF  English,  half  Spanish  looking, 
with  blue-black  hair  and  brown- 
black  eyes,  shaded  with  the  thickest 
of  lashes,  of  medium  height,  with  a 
vigorous  physique,  a  merry  laugh,  and  a 
smile  rarely  absent  from  her  lips,  a 
vivacity  all  her  own,  and  a  spirit  which 
never  flags — that  's  Melba  ! 

The  prima  donna,  although  good-nature 
its  very  self,  has  an  inveterate  dislike  to 
being  interviewed.  "  I  haven't  time,  you 
know.  I  have  so  many  engagements.  I 
am  really  rather  tired  !  " 

"Tired !  No ! "  I  exclaimed  incredulously 
on  that  fortunate  morning  when  I  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  my  victim.  "  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  know  what  fatigue 
means.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
Madame,  you  look  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  !  " 

Madame  Melba  turned  to  her  secretary. 
"Pray  say  that  I  am  tired,  and  that  engage- 
ments are  simply  overwhelming*  me  at 
every  turn  !  " 

"  That  is  so ! "  hurriedly  put  in  Mr. 
Ellis,  an  American  gentleman  of  a  most 
compliant  nature,  and  with  an  evident 
pity  in  his  heart  for  the  hapless  inter- 
viewer. "  The  Diva,  I  can  assure  you, 
is  simply  besieged,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  At  the  same  time  I  admit  you 
are  right  in  saying  Madame  scarcely  knows 
what  real  fatigue  means.  Her  health  is 
excellent,  and  as  for  her  spirits !  I 
never  knew  her  cross  or  worried  yet.  As 
you  see  her  now,  merry  as  a  lark — well, 
she  is  always  just  so  !  " 

"  What !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Even  when 
travelling  through  the  States,  and  harassed 
by  newspaper  men  claiming  4  a  few 
words'  every  time  the  train  stops  at  a 
station  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Ellis, 
with  a  smile. 


"  I  wish,"  said  Madame  Melba,  "  that  / 
could  interview^//  instead  of  your  putting 
questions  to  me.  I  am  not,  I  suppose,  the 
only  prima  donna  you  have  met  ?  " 

"  In  the   capacity   of   the   interviewed, 
you  are  !  "  I  replied.     "  Madame  Patti  I 
have     never     interviewed,     but     I    have 
known    I    dare   not    say    for    how   many 
years.     She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  rich, 
feted,   adored.      And   yet   sometimes   the 
pathos  of  her  life  has  struck  me  !     It  is  so 
rarely  she   is    able    to    allow  herself  the 
pleasures  and  distractions  of  an  ordinary 
mortal.      And  I  have  wondered   whether 
other  prime  donne  led  lives  as  restricted  as 
hers.      When   singing  through   an   opera 
season,    for  instance,    Patti    hardly    ever 
accepts  an  engagement  of  any  kind,  for 
fear  of  fatigue  to  her  voice ;  only  sees  her 
friends  on  certain  days  at  the  unconscion- 
able hour  of  one  o'clock,  after  her  dejeuner, 
and  dismisses  them  after  half  an  hour,  as 
she  dreads  that  talking  may  tire  her.     On 
the  days  when  she  is  engaged  to  appear  in 
opera  or  at  a  concert,  she  never  opens  her 
lips  except  in  a  low  whisper,  and  retires 
altogether  from  the  world.   Then  how  dull 
to  have  to  exist  on  such  a  diet !    I  have 
known  her  live  for  months  on  nothing  but 
a  little  soup,  beef-steak,  plainly  cooked, 
and  claret-and-water.     Sweets  and  vege- 
tables   she     barred     altogether.      Fortu- 
nately a  Paris  doctor  whom  she  consulted 
taught  her  to  be  more  liberal-minded  on 
the  score  of  diet.     During  a  performance 
of  the  opera  she  takes  homoeopathic  pilules 
to    clear     her    voice,     *  causticum '     and 
*  phosphorus.'     I  think  I  am  divulging  no 
secret  in  telling  this " 

' 'Oh!"  sighed   Madame  Melba,  but  a 
twinkle  lurked   in  her  eyes.     "  I  am  not 
like  that !     I  don't  think  I  evet  tak&  ^-ax*. 
of  my  \o\ce.     \\.  \*  *\w^n*  v^^^  <^><^ 
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order  that  I  can  afford  to  enjoy  myself 
thoroughly.  Unlike  Madame  Patti,  I 
accept  no  end  of  engagements.  And  I 
talk — oh  !  I  can  talk  all  day." 

"Talk  a  little  with  me,"  I  urged.  "I 
am  here,  not  to  tell  you  about  Madame 
Patti,  but  for  you  to  tell  me  something  of 
yourself  for  the  readers  of  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine.  My  Editor  is  a  hard 
man,  I  assure  you.     He  expects  much  of 


me. 


»> 


"  What  shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  cried  Melba 
gaily.  "  Would  your  readers  like  to  know 
that  I  am  the  mother  of  quite  a  big  boy, 
who  has  been  at  school  for  some  little  time 
at  Worthing  ?  I  was  married  when  very, 
very  young,  in  Australia.  It  seems  long 
ago ;  for  so  much  has  happened  since 
then." 

"  Did  you  only  discover  you  had  a  voice 
after  your  marriage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  have  always  known  I  had 
a  voice  !  I  always  loved  music  too.  How 
well  I  can  remember  the  delight  it  was  to 
me  to  hear  my  mother  sing,  and  play  upon 
the  piano !  Why,  I  would  ask  her  again 
and  again  for  a  song !  She  was  a  good 
musician  and,  fortunately  for  me,  knew 
what  constituted  a  thorough  musical 
education.  When  still  a  mere  child,  I  was 
taught  harmony,  and  learnt,  too,  to  play 
the  organ.  I  advise  all  students  to  begin 
with  the  organ.  Tis  a  capital  foundation. 
Now  I  have  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
most  intricate  scores." 

"  Oh,  Madame  is  a  splendid  study !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Ellis.  "  You  have  no  idea 
how  quickly  she  learns  her  parts.  And  as 
for  her  ear — why,  she  can  play  anything 
she  has  heard  once  perfectly." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  that,"  continued  Madame 
Melba  with  quiet  satisfaction,  but  without 
a  touch  of  vanity.  "  A  good  ear  is  a  bless- 
ing. And  facility  is  mine,  no  doubt ;  but  for 
a*  that,  1  have  had  to  study  very  hard.  Mv 
maiden  name  was  Nellie  Mitchells  ;  and 
as  Nellie  Mitchells,  oh!  how  incessantly  I 
worked!  At  length  the  time  came  for 
my  father  to  bring  me  over  to  Europe, 
and  I  was  then  put  under  the  care  of 
Madame  Marchesi,  of  Paris,  the  first 
authority  on  the  art  of  singing  whom  we 
have  nowadays." 


"  When  and  where  did  you  make  your 
first  appearance  in  London  ?  " 

"  When  ?  Why,  the  year  of  the  Colonial 
Exhibition.  My  father  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Victorian  Court,  and 
he  and  I  were  staying  in  London  together 
at  the  time.  To  Mr.  Ganz  do  I  owe  my 
first  introduction  to  the  musical  world. 
At  his  suggestion  I  sang  at  a  dinner  given 
in  the  Freemasons'  Hall.  The  pieces 
that  I  chose  were  Gounod's  '  Ave  Maria  * 
and  an  English  ballad.  A  good  many 
artists  and  actors  as  well  as  musicians 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  spoke 
in  praise  of  me,  I'm  told.  Anyhow,  I 
seemed  to  have  made  an  impression,  and 
afterwards  I  was  engaged  to  appear  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert." 

"And  your  first  appearance  in  opera  ?" 

"  Ah  !  That  was  quite  a  different  story ! 
I  shall  never  forget  the  excitement  of  that 
night — the  night  ot  my  de"but  as  Gilda 
in  •  Rigoletto,'  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie !  Gilda,  you  know,  is  a  trying 
part.  Those  long,  long  duets,  the  aii 
'  Caro  Nome,'  with  its  endless  trill,  the 
lead  she  takes  in  that  thrilling  quartet 
'  Un  di  si  ben ' — how  I  threw  my  heart 
and  soul  into  every  note !  The  applause 
which  greeted  me  at  the  end  was  splendid. 
I  entered  the  theatre  a  timid  girl — I  left 
it  years  older  in  feeling,  a  triumphant 
woman  !  .  .  .  Then  followed  London. 
The  first  character  I  assumed  was  one 
sympathetic,  I  imagined,  to  an  English 
audience,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 
The  audience  proved  all  kindness  and 
cordiality.  Afterwards  I  sang  in  Paris 
(where  Christine  Nilsson  was  staying  at 
the  time,  and  sent  me  the  most  generous 
message  of  congratulation  after  I  had 
appeared  as  Ophelia,  her  favourite  part), 
at  Monte  Carlo,  St.  Petersburg,  Palermo, 
and  Milan.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so 
delighted  as  with  my  success  at  Milan.  It 
is  more  difficult  than  you  can  imagine  to 
please  the  Italians.  Don't  laugh  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  kept  all  my  Italian 
notices  (I  don't  despise  newspaper  criti- 
cisms like  some  other  artists) !  Yes,  I 
have  kept  them  every  one  from  '  La  Per- 
severanza/  '  11  Secolo,'  and  '  L' Italia  del 
Popolo,'  etc. " 
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44  You  must  have  been  pleased,  surely, 

with  your   reception   during  the    London 

.Jubilee   season?     It  seemed  to  me  as  if 

your  audiences  cheered  you  more  warmly 

than  ever  before." 

44  Well !  You  know  that  was  nothing  less 
than  a  season  of  triumph  for  the  Colonials. 
And  I  am  a.  Colonial,  proud  indeed  of 
my  Australian  birth,  I  assure  you.  London 
has  always  treated  me  very  kindly,  but,  as 
you  say,  a  wave  of  special  enthusiasm  was 
borne  over  to  me  last  year." 

44  I  heard  you,  Madame,  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
HarmswortrTs  reception  for  the  Colonial 
Premiers,  and  if  you  will  let  me  make  a 
criticism,  I  was  struck  by  the  delightful 
way  in  which  you  suited  yourself  to  your 
company — or  rather,  your  voice  to  the 
room,  I  should  say." 

44  Yes  !  My  voice  many  imagine,  until 
they  have  heard  it,  too  powerful  for  a 
room.     But  I  do  my  best  to  modulate  it." 

44  And  your  whole  manner,  your  easy 
way  of  half-leaning  against  the  piano, 
when  you  have  a  French  ballad  to  interpret, 
is  delightfully  unprofessional." 

44  Ah  !  you  see  I  have  sung  so  often  in 
French  salons.  They,  the  French  artists, 
have  such  an  intime  manner  of  humming 
forth  their  little  chansons.  I  \e  learnt 
much  in   Paris." 

**  Do  vou  live  there  ?  " 

44 1  have  a  house  there.  But,  as  you  may 
imagine,  a  house  hardly  means  a  home  to 
such  a  bird  of  passage  as  myself.  Never- 
theless I  am  fond  of  my  pretty  appartetmnt 
just  off  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  I  wish  I 
could  show  you  my  salon.  I  know  that 
your  readers  will  be  disappointed  unless  I 
tell  you  something  of  my  household  gods." 

Madame  Melba  had  chatted  on  in  such 
a  bright,  obliging  way,  and  with  such  a 
grace  and  charm  of  manner,  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  known  her  for  months.  Her 
beautiful  eyes,  her  vivacious  gestures,  and 
merry  laugh  fascinated  me  entirely.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  she  is  such  a  favourite  among 
her  fellow-artists.  The  name  of  Nellie  Melba 


is,  indeed,  synonymous  with  good-humour ; 
and  if  you  may  believe  what  you  are  told, 
she  is  the  one  and  only  prima  donna  who 
has  never  been  known  to  show  any  jealousy 
in  her  profession,  and  who  has  a  pleasant 
word  for  all  her  sister  artists — even  the 
most  successful  among  them. 

"Ah,  tell  me  something  of  your  house- 
hold gods ! "  I  begged. 

44 1  would  tell  you  everything  ;  but  how 
late  it  is  grown!  And  I  am  bound  this 
evening  for  a  supper-party  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  given  in  my  honour  by  Mrs. 
A.  B.,  to  which  a  hundred  guests  are 
invited ;  and  I  have  some  little  prepara- 
tions to  make,  and  letters  to  answer, 
before  I  begin  my  toilette.  .  .  .  To 
return,  however,  to  my  apparUment  in 
Paris.  It  is  furnished,  then,  in  old- 
new  style.  I  am  rather  proud  of  my 
Louis  XVI.  furniture ;  above  all,  of  my 
brocaded  curtains,  embroidered  thickly 
with  rosebuds,  copied  from  those  in  the 
boudoir  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  of  my  lovely 
Erard  piano,  and  the  bric-a-brac  which  my 
friends  and  I  have  collected  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  salon.  More  precious  than 
these  are  the  lines  which  the  great  artists 
I  have  met  in  the  pursuit  of  my  profession 
have  inscribed  in  a  book  of  autographs. 
Gounod,  for  instance,  wrote  in  my  album, 
4  X  Madame  Melba ;  a  ma  charmante 
Oph^lie/  beneath  some  bars  of  music. 
Paderewski,  Goring  Thomas,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention  have  said  such 
gracious  things!  But,  now,  do  you  see 
that  Mr.  Ellis,  my  secretary,  is  making 
signs  that  I  must  not  talk  any  more  ?  He 
means  that  the  time  is  up  which  I  ought 
conscientiously  to  devote  to  you.  That 
is  provoking  of  him !  Only  let  me  tell 
you  once  more,  in  parting,  that  you  really 
ought  to  thank  me  very  much  for  giving 
you  this  interview.  For  it  is  quite  against 
my  rules." 

And  Madame  Melba  waved  a  good-bye 
to  me  from  the  top  of  the  staircase  as  I 
made  a  timely  escape.  Lyra. 


MALLARDS      OFF      THE      COAST. 
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By    CHARLES    I).    LESLIE. 


REALITY,  philosophers  tell  us — nor 
do  we  need  their  dictum  to 
acknowledge  its  truth  —  seldom  fulfils 
expectation,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  but 
in  the  latter  case  completion  brings  an  all- 
pervading  contentment.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  satisfaction  of  having  accomplished 
the  ordeal  of  marriage  possessed  John 
Hamilton's  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  emotion  as  he  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment outside  the  church  and  handed  his 
mother-in-law  and  wife  into  the  carriage. 

Then,  as  they  drove  back  to  Mrs. 
Bygrave's  temporary  abode,  a  feeling  of 
annoyance  began  to  stir  against  that  lady 
for  her  presence.  She  was  the  one  too  many, 
and  he  now  remembered  that  she  would  be 
with  them  all  day,  returning  to  her  Cornish 
home  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  that 
evening.  This  was  his  wife's  arrange- 
ment. Smoking  a  cigarette  in  the  empty 
sitting-room  while  the  bride  was  changing 
her  dress,  he  could  not  help  wishing  he 
had  adhered  to  his  original  suggestion  to 
spend  the  honeymoon  abroad,  instead  of 
having  a  few  days  in  London  first.  But 
Minnie  had  been  pleased  when  he  pro- 
posed the  latter  plan,  to  make  amends  for 
his  absence  the  previous  week,  which  had 
marred  his  intention  of  showing  her  the 
various  sights  and  entertainments  in  town. 
What  a  time  they  both  were,  and  what 
were  they  to  do  that  afternoon  ?  He 
wondered  if  there  was  a  matinee  at  any  of 
the  theatres  :  a  reference  to  a  daily  paper 
showed  him  there  was  none,  but  there  was 
the  choice  of  three  or  four  concerts  and 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke's.  Putting  the 
question  as  they  sat  over  the  modest 
lunch  Mrs.  Bygrave  had  provided,  that 
lady — for  the  bride  when  asked  said  she 
had  no  preference — decided  on  the  latter. 
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Minnie  sat  opposite  him  in  the  cab,  but 
as  silent  as  at  lunch.  She  had  addressed 
no  speech  to  her  husband  since  they  had 
been  married,  and  replied  to  his  questions 
and  endeavours  to  draw  her  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  briefest  monosyllables.  How 
pretty  she  looked,  though,  and  how  well 
the  grey  dress  and  hat,  with  a  tinge  of  red 
in  it,  became  her  slim  girlish  figure ! 
Never  had  she  looked  so  well,  and  a  sense 
of  elation  at  having  gained  so  fair  a  wife 
passed  through  him ;  but  he  wished  she 
would  look  more  cheerful,  and  not  sit  so 
grave  and  silent.  What  v\as  she  thinking 
of,  he  wondered,  and  was  her  disposition 
grave  or  gay  ?  He  did  not  know,  and 
then  it  struck  him  with  peculiar  force — 
the  idea  had  never  occurred  before — how 
little  he  really  knew  of  her,  and  conversely 
how  little  she  must  know  of  him.  Why, 
their  first  days  would  have  to  be  devoted 
to  making  each  other's  acquaintance.  So 
he  settled,  unforeseeing  the  unique  honey- 
moon they  were  to  spend. 

In  the  following  weeks  he  often  looked 
back  to  the  rest  of  that  day  with  bitter 
amusement.  Certainly  it  dragged,  although 
he  could  not  tell  when  this  became  evident. 
They  witnessed  Maskelyne  and  Cooke's 
entertainment,  agreed  that  it  was  excellent, 
and  that  they  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Tea 
in  a  shop  in  Piccadilly  followed,  over 
which  they  lingered  chatting,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Bygrave  and  John  talked,  for  Minnie 
was  very  quiet.  Perhaps  it  was  at  this 
point  that  the  conversation  flagged  and 
had  to  be  manufactured,  and  John's  cheer- 
fulness evaporated. 

Then  they  dined  in  a  private  room  at  a 
Regent  Street  restaurant,  and  Minnie's 
silence  beginning  to  get  on  his  nerves,  he 
drank  more   glasses   of  champagne   than 
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was  perhaps  wise.  Whether  it  was  the 
champagne  or  the  near  departure  of  his 
mother-in-law,  he  felt  after  dinner  far 
more  cheerful.  Dusk  had  fallen  while 
they  dined,  and  the  bright,  gaily  lit  streets 
met  their  view  as  they  left  the  restaurant. 
Paddington  was  soon  reached,  and  John 
bestirred  himself  to  see  that  Mrs.  Bygrave's 
boxes  had  arrived  and  were  safelv  in  the 

0 

luggage- van.  The  Plymouth  portion  of 
the  train  was  in  front.  Mrs.  Bygrave 
secured  an  empty  carriage,  and  Minnie 
entering  as  well,  unstrapped  her  rugs,  and 
busily  tending  to  her  comfort  seemed  loth 
to  leave.  There  were  but  few  passengers 
around,  and  this  part  of  the  platform 
appeared  almost  deserted  ;  the  guard 
passed,  and  at  John's  request  left  the 
door  unlocked. 

Minnie  still  lingered  in  the  compart- 
ment. John  looked  at  his  watch  :  it  was 
four  minutes  to  the  hour.  "  Come, 
Minnie,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "  you  had 
better  get  out.  You  have  a  husband  to 
look  after  now  as  well  as  a  mother." 

She  raised  her  face  to  his,  and  their 
eyes  met  momentarily.  There  was  a  half- 
expressed  doubt  in  hers ;  then  her  eye- 
lashes veiled  them  and  she  said — 

44  Oh,  mother,  you  have  nothing  to  read 
but  that  evening  paper.  John,  go  and  get 
her  the  Illustrated  or  Lady's  Pictorial." 

John  looked  round  for  the  bookstall-boy 
who  perambulated  the  platform  with  litera- 
ture, but  he  was  not  in  sight ;  he  hesitated 
a  moment,  wondering  if  there  was  time  to 
find  him  and  return  before  the  train  left. 
Still,  he  could  not  well  refuse  the  first 
request  his  wife  had  made,  so,  with  a  sign 
of  acquiescence,  he  hurried  off.  The  boy, 
of  course,  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
platform,  and  took  some  finding.  The 
papers  were  in  his  hand  when  the  sound 
of  a  clock  striking  fell  on  his  ear.  Hastily 
he  referred  to  his  watch  ;  if  the  clock  was 
right,  he  was  two  minutes  slow.  Turning, 
he  sped  back.  Hardly  had  he  gained  the 
rearmost  carriage  of  the  train  than  it  began 
to  move.  For  a  moment  he  ran,  then 
remembering  that  there  were  several 
coaches  between  him  and  his  mother-in- 
law's  compartment,  and  realising  that  he 
could   not    reach    it,    he   paused   with    a 


gesture  of  annoyance  and  watched  the 
train  pass  and  the  red  light  behind  the 
guard's  van  slowly  receding  from  his 
sight.  It  was  tiresome,  she  had  left 
without  her  papers,  and  without  his 
bidding  her  good-bye.  He  advanced,  his 
eyes  seeking  the  pretty  figure  in  grey. 
It  was  as  light  as  day,  the  lights  overhead 
shedding  a  cold  brilliant  glare  which  the 
platform  reflected.  Two  or  three  people 
who  had  been  seeing  friends  off,  passed, 
and  then  he  saw  nothing  but  a  long  plat- 
form, deserted  save  for  a  solitary  porter. 
He  recognised  this  man,  for  he  had 
assisted  in  carrying  Mrs.  Bygrave's  luggage, 
and  his  glance  fell  on  him  with  puzzled 
astonishment.     Where  was  Minnie  ? 

44  Lost  your  train,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  porter, 
noting  his  apparent  bewilderment. 

44  No.     I  was  looking  for  a  lady " 

44 The  young  lady  in  grey,  Sir.  She's 
gone  in  the  train  with  the  other  lady." 

*•  You  must  be  mistaken,  she  was  not 
going  away." 

44  No,  Sir,  I  'm  not.  I  particularly 
noticed,  for  I  'appened  to  be  stand  in'  by 
the  carriage.  The  elder  lady,  she  wanted 
her  to  get  out,  and  the  other  lady,  she 
says,  4 1  tell  you  I  will  come,'  and  on  top 
of  her  words  the  train  started." 

The  man  looked  hard  at  John,  who  in 
return  stared  at  him,  dumb  with  rage  and 
astonishment.  Then  as  another  look 
round  the  empty  platform  plainly  testified 
the  truth  of  the  porter's  words,  he  wheeled 
round  and  walked  blindly  away  till  a  sharp 
collision  with  a  passer-by  brought  him  in 
some  measure  to  himself.  Muttering  some 
apology  he  looked  about,  and  seeing  a 
waiting-room  on  his  left,  entered.  It  was 
empty,  and  casting  the  papers  on  the 
table,  he  sat  down  and  tried  to  think. 

Minnie,  his  newly  made  wife,  was  gone, 
had  deserted  him  without  a  word, 
had  incomprehensibly  vanished  and  left 
him.  Thank  Heaven,  no  one  knew  of 
his  luckless  marriage  !  for  was  ever 
man  placed  in  a  situation  so  utterly 
maddening  to  himself,  so  utterly  comic 
to  onlookers  ? 

As  he  brooded  on  his  exasperating 
position  his  rage  grew ;  it  mounted  to 
his   brain   and    seemed   to  madden   him. 
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He  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched 
fist  and  broke  into  bitter  curses.  Then 
with  a  violent  effort  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  rose  to  go— where  ?  It  was 
his  wedding  night ;  as  he  thought  of  it  a 
loud  laugh,  half  hysterical,  broke  from  him. 


want  to 


Slowlv  tli 
had    left 


moments    passed    after  John 
j   obey  his  wife's  behest,  and 


presently    Mrs.  Bygrave,  with   a  shade  of 
apprehension  in  her  tone,  remarked  — 
"Why  did  you  send  John  away,  dear? 
;  to  get  the 


paper. 


nd  i 


reallv  didn't  i 


as  sitting  opposite  her,  white 
and  trembling,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  plat- 
form. At  her  mother's  words  she  turned 
her  head  and  said — 

"  I  hope  not.  I  don't  want  him  to 
come  back  in  time.  I  'm  going  back 
with  you  to-night." 

"  Minnie  !  my  dear  child,  what  do  you 
mean?     John  is  your  husband  now." 

•'  That 's  just  what  I  cannot  realise.     I 


don't  want  to  stop  with  him. 
return  to  St.  Aubins  with  you." 

"  But  you  mustn't,  dear.  John  will  be 
furious  if  you  play  him  such  a  trick.  Oh, 
Minnie,  get  out!  Look!  the  guard  is 
signalling  to  start." 

"  Mother,  I  tell  you  1  will  come  with 
you,"  said  Minnie  firmly,  and  staying 
her  mother  as  she  strove  to  rise  and  open 
the  door.  A  porter  standing  by  came 
nearer,  but  at  that  instant  the  train  started, 
and  Mrs.  By  grave  sank 
back  in  her  seat,  half  dis- 
tracted with  amazement, 
and  gazing  on  her 
daughter  as  though  mes- 
merised. It  had  all  passed 
in  less  than  a  minute. 

"  Minnie,  you  must  be 
mad  !  "  she  gasped  as  the 
train  rushed  out  of  the 
station.  "  Do  you  know 
what  you  have  done  ? 
Why  have  you  acted  in 
this  manner?" 

But  not  another  word 
to  explain  her  conduct 
could  her  mother  wring 
from  her. 

Mr.  Bygrave  and  John's 
father  had  been  friends  of 
old  standing,  and  on  the 
furmer's  tragic  death — he 
was  knocked  down  cross- 
ing the  street  in  a  fog 
and  killed  on  the  spot — 
,,M  the  broken-hearted  widow 

found  in  her  late  husband's 
friend  a  true  ally  and  counsellor.  With  a 
horror  of  London,  she  removed  to  the 
Cornish  village  where  she  now  lived,  finding 
some  morbid  pleasure  in  mourning  her 
husband  in  the  deepest  seclusion.  Grief  is 
selfish,  and  Mrs.  Bygrave  made  a  fetish  of 
hers.  Reared  in  the  village  and  never 
leaving  it,  Minnie. grew  up  a  shy,  timid 
girl,  educated  entirely  by  her  mother,  and 
knowing  no  friends.  Indeed,  as  the  years 
passed,  Mrs.  Bygravc's  love  of  solitude 
became  a  mania  which  none  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  persuasions  could  force  her  to 
alter.  It  was  he  who  managed  her  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  once  a  year  paid  her  a 
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short  visit.  On  his  death,  John,  then  a 
clerk  in  the  firm  of  Holt  and  Hamilton, 
solicitors,  succeeded  his  father  as  junior 
partner,  and  also  in  the  minor  matter  of 
unofficial  trustee  to  Mrs.  Bygrave.  He 
was  then  twenty-eight,  ten  years  older 
than  Minnie,  whom  he  knew  slightly, 
having  sometimes  gone  down  to  Corn- 
wall with  his  father.  John,  though  so 
young,  was  a  capital  lawyer,  clever  yet 
painstaking,  a  quiet  man,  self-contained, 
and  somewhat  averse  to  society.  It  was 
by  a  kind  of  chance  that  the  idea  of  marry- 
ing Minnie  occurred  to  him.  He  had  for 
years  written  to  her  occasionally,  and  sent 
her  books  and  trifling  presents,  and  about 
a  year  after  his  father's  death,  in  acknow- 
ledging one  of  these,  she  sent  him  her 
photograph  just  taken.  John  looked  at  it, 
noting  what  a  pretty  girl — he  had  not  seen 
her  for  a  year — she  had  grown,  and  then 
the  idea  suddenly  sprang  into  his  head. 
His  life  was  very  lonely,  he  could  afford 
to  marry,  and  where  could  he  find  a 
prettier  or  more  carefully  brought  up  girl 
than  Minnie  ?  On  his  yearly  visit,  which 
took  place  the  following  month,  he 
broached  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Bygrave. 
Though  the  thought  of  parting  with 
Minnie  was  repugnant  to  the  mother,  yet 
all  the  woman  in  her  rose  at  the  idea  of 
marrying  her  daughter  to  a  man  like  John 
Hamilton,  steady  and  well-to-do,  an  ideal 
husband  from  a  mother-in-law's  point  of 
view,  so  she  welcomed  his  proposals  and 
seconded  his  suit. 

And  what  did  Minnie  say  to  her  suitor  ? 
Poor  Minnie,  brought  up  in  absolute 
seclusion,  was  for  all  her  nineteen  years 
but  a  child  and  as  ignorant  of  the  outside 
world.  That  there  was  another  world,  a 
lively,  bustling  world,  she  knew  from 
books,  and  had  some  unexpressed  desire 
to  see.  Love,  too,  she  had  dreamed 
of,  innocent  girlish  imaginings  of  the 
fairy  prince  who  was  to  come.  Was 
John  the  fairy  prince  ?  He  had  always 
been  very  nice  to  her,  had  for  some 
time  left  off  sending  chocolates  and 
sent  books,  and  in  other  ways  treated 
her  lately  as  being  grown  up.  But  in 
spite  of  his  kindnesses  and  the  pretty 
speeches  he  now  made,  she  was  half  afraid, 


half  doubtful.     But  her  mother  overbore 
these  scruples. 

"  To  see  you  happily  married  to  John, 
Minnie,"  she  said,  "  will  be  the  happiest 
day  I  have  spent  since  your  poor  fathers 
death." 

She  urged  John's  claims  with  elo- 
quence. Minnie  would  have  a  house 
in  London  to  reign  over.  It  would  not 
be  an  entire  separation ;  Minnie  could 
come  once  a  year  to  see  her,  and  she 
would  come  once  a  year  to  see  Minnie. 
It  would  be  a  sin,  a  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  to  reject  John.  So  the  girl, 
hardly  realising  what  she  was  doing,  con- 
sented, and  John  ratified  the  engagement 
with  a  kiss,  which  he  did  so  clumsily  that 
the  average  girl  would  have  seen  at  once 
that  he  had  had  no  practice  in  the  art. 
But  whether  it  was  because  the  kisses 
were  clumsy  or  his  lovemaking  awkward, 
her  half  fear  of  him  remained.  Business 
took  him  away  in  a  few  days,  but  he 
wrote  regularly  and  frequently.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  not  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,  the  power  of  expressing  his  feelings 
on  paper  was  denied  him,  and  this  was 
a  pity,  for  a  true  and  genuine  love  for 
the  girl  had  awakened  in  him,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she 
would  be  his  wife  and  he  would  tend  and 
care  for  her.  Thus,  when  thev  married 
the  following  summer,  they  were  each 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  other. 

It  was  such  a  quiet  wedding  that  it 
might  have  been  a  runaway  match  instead 
of  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  only 
parent  living  of  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Mrs.  Bygrave  had  been  a  recluse  so  long- 
that  she  now  shrank  from  meeting  strangers, 
and  told  her  future  son-in-law  that  it 
could  not  be  too  quiet  to  suit  Minnie  and 
herself.  And  John  took  her  at  her  word, 
and  told  none  of  his  few  acquaintances  of 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  He  had, 
after  some  persuasion,  got  Mrs.  Bygrave 
to  bring  Minnie  to  town  a  week  before  the 
wedding,  but  to  his  disgust,  coincident 
with  their  arrival  important  business  took 
him  to  Ireland,  and  he  had  only  returned 
on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  day. 

It  was  a  long  and  wearisome  jourhey 
from  London  to  the  little  Cornish  village 
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of  St.  Aubins.  Finally,  after  two  changes 
and  a  four-mile  drive,  they  reached  their 
home,  and  each  retired  to  her  room.  The 
day  passed,  and  the  next ;  there  was  neither 
letter  nor  any  other  communication  from 
London.  Then  Mrs.  Bygrave,  feeling 
something  must  be  done,  had  a  long  talk 
with  her  daughter  :  argued,  pleaded, 
scolded  But  Minnie  was  obdurate,  and 
Mrs.  Bygrave  learnt  to  her  astonishment 
that  the  girl  had  a  stronger  will  than  her 
own.  Finally,  as  over  most  disputed  points, 
a  compromise  "was  agreed  upon.  If  John 
came  and  fetched  her  Minnie  would  go 
with  him,  but  she  would  not  write,  neither 
must  her  mother.  He  must  come  of  his 
own  accord. 

Mrs.  Bygrave,  indeed,  shrank  from  writing 
to  her  son-in-law.  What  was  she  to  sav, 
how  explain  ?  Surely  he  would  come  him- 
self for  an  explanation,  and  matters  could 
be  settled  amicably.  Vaguely,  Mrs.  Bygrave 
felt  that  she  was  in  some  measure  to  blame 
for  the  marriage  fiasco  ;  yet  in  pressing 
Minnie  to  accept  John  she  had  acted 
from  the  best  motives,  sacrificing  her  own 
happiness  to  her  daughter's,  for  parting 
with  her  would  have  been  bitter  grief. 

But  the  days  passed  without  John  either 
writing  or  coming  in  person  to  seek  his 
wife,  and  life  resumed  its  old  quiet  course 
for  mother  ami  daughter. 

How  John  passed  the  night  after  his 
bride's  disappearance  no  one  but  himself 
ever  knew,  but  the  following  day  he 
appeared  at  the  hotel  where  he  had  pre- 
viously engaged  rooms,  and  removed  his 
luggage ;  his  wife's  he  left.  That  he 
decided  was  no  concern  of  his — let  her 
send  for  it  herself.  He  would  neither 
write  nor  seek  her.  The  intention  had 
been  that  after  the  Continental  trip  was 
over  they  were  to  live  in  his  house  in 
South  Kensington,  now  being  painted, 
papered,  and  furbished  to  greet  the 
bride  ;  but  he  took  an  aversion  to  it,  and 
engaged  a  set  of  chambers  near  St. 
James's  Park.  Here  he  settled  himself,  and 
tried  to  resume  his  old  quiet  life  and  forget 
his  luckless  marriage.  This  he  soon  found 
impossible.  Though  he  sought  relief  in 
hard  work,  he  could  not  find  forgetfulness  ; 
so  *he  began  to  go  out,  mingle  in  society, 


trying  to  seek  a  new  distraction,  and  he 
was  fortunate  :  before  long  he  found  it. 

At  a  garden-party  given  by  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  firm's  clients  he  was  introduced 
to  Miss  Cecilia  Kennedy,  a  charmingly 
bright  and  fascinating,  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  young  lady.  John  interested  her, 
and  she  devoted  her  very  considerable 
gifts  of  nature  and  art  to  study  him.  The 
first  step,  of  course,  was  to  make  him  fall 
in  love  with  her.  She  was  a  proficient  in 
the  gentle  art  of  flirtation,  and  found  him 
an  easy  capture,  for  is  not  the  best  way  to 
forget  one  woman  to  fall  in  love  with 
another  ?..  With  some  uncertain  idea  that 
he  was  avenging  himself  on  Minnie  for 
her  desertion,  he  promptly  came  under 
Miss  Kennedv's  swav.  Their  intimacv 
advanced  quickly.  She  had  engaging 
manners  and  a  ready  tongue.  He  enjoyed 
her  society,  and  followed  the  precept  to 
let  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself. 


III. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  her  return  from 
London  that  one  afternoon  Minnie  put  on 
a  big  straw  hat,  for  the  sun  was  hot,  and 
with  sketch-book  under  her  arm  set  forth 
to  finish  a  picture  of  a  certain  picturesque 
old  cottage  now  falling  into  decay.  It 
lay  over  the  fields  about  half  a  mile  away. 
Minnie  had  some  talent  for  painting, 
having  been  well  grounded  by  an  elderly 
artist  who  was  wont  to  stay  in  the  village 
in  the  summer.  He  had  not  come  that 
year,  and  the  girl  missed  her  instructor. 
Reaching  the  spot  where  the  best  view  of 
the  cottage  was  to  be  obtained,  she  found 
to  her  annoyance  that  the  place  of  vantage 
had  been  usurped  by  a  stranger  artist,  then 
busily  at  work.  He  was  young,  good- 
looking,  and  had  certainly  charming 
manners,  for  at  sight  of  her  he  rose  and 
insisted  on  vacating  his  place  and  remov- 
ing his  easel  some  yards  away.  Minnie 
accepted  his  courtesy  and  fell  to  work. 
Somehow,  before  the  afternoon  was  over, 
she  and  the  stranger  were  on  friendly 
terms.  He  paid  her  compliments  on  her 
drawing,  diffidently  ventured  on  one  or 
two  criticisms,  and,  without  apparent 
effort,  won  her  liking  on  the  spot.     Thus 
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began  the  friendship  of  Minnie  and  Robert 
Mowbray,  and  it  grew  with  the  speed  of 
young  wheat  after  a  long  drought.  He 
came  at  a  critical  point  in  the  girl's  life, 
when  the  world  seemed  out  of  joint ;  she 
was  unhappy,  half  conscious  she  had  acted 
wrongly,  yet  too  proud  and  too  shy  to 
acknowledge  it.  Life  was  just  dawning 
before  her  eyes ;  she  felt  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  on  the  threshold,  and 
yet  that  she  was  not  all  to  blame.  Then  this 
stranger  came,  a  man  out  of  the  world  she 
had  but  looked  at— a  man  different  from  any 
she  had  met  before.  He  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  ingratiate  himself  with  her  ;  she 
was  a  very  pretty  girl,  she  afforded  a  new 
interest,  a  new  pastime.  Soon  they  met 
and  ostensibly  sketched  every  day.  Mrs. 
Bygrave  knew  nothing  of  this,  *and  only 
thought  that  her  daughter  had  developed 
a  great  passion  for  sketching,  and  certainly 
her  pictures  showed  great  improvement. 

As  summer  waned,  the  artist,  his  port- 
folio full  of  sketches,  prepared  to  depart, 
and  his  conscience  began  to  smite  him 
concerning  the  girl.  He  had  made  love 
to  her  and  she  had  not  objected ;  certainly 
he  had  said  nothing  about  marriage,  but 
he  had  an  uneasy  fear  that  she  might 
expect  some  such  promise  before  he  left. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient, 
better  for  both  parties,  to  dispense  with 
the  ceremony  of  farewell.  A  pastmastcr 
in  the  art  of  avoiding  possible  disagree- 
ables, he  carried  the  plan  into  effect,  and 
one  evening,  seated  comfortably  in  the 
railway-carriage,  saw  in  the  distance  four 
miles  away  the  lights  of  St.  Aubins  twink- 
ling and  receding.  He  leaned  out  of  the 
window  and  gave  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the 
past ;  certainly  he  had  behaved  badly,  but 
he  might  have  behaved  worse  :  he  was  not 
the  villain  of  melodrama,  but  only  the  man 
who  had  flirted  and  ridden  away. 

It  was  not  until  two  days  after  that 
Minnie  learned  of  his  departure,  and  on 
the  knowledge  a  great  blank  seemed  to 
come  over  her.  Was  this  the  end  of  his 
pretty  speeches,  of  his  pleasant  love- 
making  ?  She  turned  crimson  with  shame 
and  wrath.  Vet  what  had  she  expected  ? 
She  had  been  summing  up  her  courage  to 
tell   him    her   story — and   then   surely  he 


would  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the 
extinction  of  her  husband  in  some  con- 
veniently  vague   manner,    their  marriage, 
and  subsequent  happiness.     And   he  had 
only  been  amusing  himself,    fancied   her 
free,  and  had  no  intentions  of  any  sort ! 
The  humiliation  of  it !     Would  John  have 
acted  to  any  girl  in  such  a  manner — John, 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  and  whom 
she  had  repaid  so  ungratefully  ?  A  wave 
of  remorse  came  over  her,  a  desire  to  do 
penance  for  her  conduct.     She  had  shut 
herself  up  in  her  room  on  returning  from 
a   walk   during  which   she  had   heard  of 
Mr.    Mowbray's  departure.      Her  mother 
had  gone  to  an  evening  service,  she  was 
alone,  and  she  paced  up  and  down  with 
hot   brow   and   burning  eyes.     A  radical 
upheaval   of  her  previous  thoughts  took 
place — to   think   she   had    preferred   that 
man  to  John  !    Through  the  open  window 
sounded  far  away  and  faintly  the  whistle  of  a 
passing  train.  The  sound  gave  her  an  idea; 
she  would  go  back  to  John.     The  thought 
pleased    her ;    it    meant   action,   motion, 
change.     She  would  go  at  once  ;  she  had 
time  to  catch  the  evening  up  train,  which 
would   arrive    in    London    the   following 
morning.     Acting  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,    she   wrote   a  few   lines  to   her 
mother,  saying  she  had  gone  back  to  her 
husband,  put  on  hat  and  cloak,  and  ten 
minutes  after  her  decision  was  hurrying  to 
the  railway  station. 


IV. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  taking  a  few  days* 
holiday,  and  wondering  idly  how  he  should 
spend  it.  Lingering  over  his  after-break- 
fast pipe,  he  was  disturbed  by  a  knock  at 
the  door.  "  Come  in,"  he  answered,  with- 
out moving  from  his  easy -chair,  and  a 
stranger  entered  who  introduced  himself 
as  John's  neighbour  on  the  floor  below. 
He  had  been  awav  for  some  time,  and  only 
returned  the  previous  day.  Would  Mr. 
Hamilton  pardon  his  intrusion  and  loan 
him  a  couple  of  pipes  of  tobacco  ?  John 
invited  him  to  sit  down,  and  handed  the 
tobacco-jar  over  ;  a  brief  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  various  brands  followed  with  the 
gravity   befitting    so    important    a   topic 
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His  visitor  rising  shortly  to  go,  John 
begged  him  to  stop,  but  the  other  declared 
he  must  depart.  He  was  expecting  two 
ladies  that  morning  to  inspect  the  sketches 
he  had  taken  during  the  summer,  and  must 
get  his  room  in  order ;  but  would  Mr. 
Hamilton  care  to  come  down  himself 
and  have  a  look  at  his  pictures  ?  John 
accepted,  and  was  presently  examining 
various    landscapes     which     covered    the 


I  did  not  know  you  were  an  acquaintance 
of  hers." 

"  I  have  not  known  her  very  long." 

"  She  and  her  aunt  are  the  ladies  I  am 
expecting  this  morning.  Yes,  it  is  a 
pretty  face,  is  it  not  ?  But  she  is  a  shock- 
ing flirt.  She  tries  hard  to  make  me 
jealous,  but  I  don't  rise." 

"  What  do  you  mean  t  " 

"1    forgot    you    didn't    know    we    are 


walls  of  his  new  acquaintance's  sitting- 
room.  "  My  studio  is  through  here," 
explained  the  artist,  pointing  to  a  door, 
"  but  I  don't  do  much  work  in  London. 
Now  here's  a  whole  portfolio  full  of 
sketches  taken  this  summer."  But  John 
hardly  heard  him.  lie  was  gazing  at 
a  photograph  placed  in  a  prominent 
position  over  a  handsome  escritoire. 

"  You  know  Miss  Kennedy  ? "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Mowbray  laughed  in  reply. 
"  Naturally,  seeing  I  own  her  photograph. 


engaged,  though  I  expect  she  has  kept 
the  fact  a  secret  during  her  summer's  stay 
in  town.  I  don't  believe  her  aunt  knows. 
Hullo  !  surely  that  can't  be  them." 

A  knock  had  sounded  at  the  door. 
Mowbray  went  to  open  it,  his  pipe  in 
his  hand.  "  Why,  (.'is,  why  so  early,  and 
where's  the  respected  dragon?" 

The  replv  came  in  a  voice  well  known 
to  John. 

"  Really.  Bob,  your  welcome  is  not 
very  cordial.    The  dragon  is  indisposed, 
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so  I  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  come 
by  myself.     Oh  !  " 

The  exclamation  referred  to  John, 
whom  she  now  saw.  He  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  smile  the 
reverse  of  amiable  on  his  face. 

44  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hamilton  r"  she 
said  sweetly,  "  how  nice  meeting  you 
here.     I  did  not  know  vou  knew  Bob." 

44  We  are  new  acquaintances.  I  had 
never  even  heard,  of  him  till  just  now/' 
John  replied  with  a  hard  laugh.  He  was  in 
a  rage  royal,  all  the  stronger  as  he  had  to 
conceal  it.  The  girl  had  been  playing  with 
him,  and  though  he  realised  now  that  he 
had  never  loved  her,  vet  such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  that,  for- 
getting his  marriage,  he  felt  a  deeply 
wronged  man. 

But  Cecilia  was  not  easilv  taken  at  an 
advantage,  and  receiving  his  innuendo 
unmoved,  turned  to  the  portfolio.  John 
had  served  her  purpose,  the  episode  was 
over,  she  would  brazen  it  out.  She  calmlv 
listened  to  his  congratulatory  speech  and 
ironical  reproaches  on  her  concealment  of 
her  engagement. 

11  An  engaged  girl  loses  lots  of  fun/'  she 
declared  frankly. 

m 

Secretly,  though,  she  felt  a  bit  guilty, 
especially  as  she  saw  by  Mowbray's  amused 
expression  that  he  suspected  the  truth. 
But  the  situation  was  to  be  furthur  com- 
plicated. A  timid  knock  sounded  at  the 
door,  and  in  reply  to  Mowbray's  "  Come 
in,"  it  slowly  opened,  and  a  girl  entered. 
44  Minnie,"  cried  John,  with  a  start  of 
astonishment,  but  his  surprise  was  nothing 
to  Mowbrav's.  As  his  eves  fell  on  her, 
he  gave  a  gasp  of  terror,  turned  red  and 
then  white,  while  the  hand  that  was 
holding  a  sketch  for  Cecilia's  inspection 
trembled.  That  the  girl  had  come  after 
him  he  never  doubted.  She  had  obtained 
his  address  by  some  means  and  was  pur- 
suing him,  and  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
had  arrived  when  Cecilia  was  present. 
Here  was  a  pretty  imbroglio.  Miss 
Kennedy  looked  shrewdly  at  him,  noting 
his  agitation,  ami  said  sharply — 

44  Robert,  who  is  this  ladv  ?  Vou  seem 
to  know  her." 

Before  he    could  answer,   John  spoke: 


"  My  wife,  Miss  Kennedy.     Permit  me  to 
introduce  you." 

As  for  Minnie,  astonishment  at  seeing 
Mr.  Mowbray  overcame  her  so  as  to  banish 
both  embarrassment  and  fear.  He  looked 
utterly  ill  at  ease,  nervous,  frightened,  and 
as  she  gazed  on  the  erstwhile  fair}'  prince, 
he  shrank  into  his  true  dimensions,  and  a 
feeling  of  anger  and  contempt  at  having 
imagined  she  loved  such  a  man  filled 
her. 

But  John's  explanation  only  made  con- 
fusion  worse  confounded.  Mowbrav's 
agony  of  mind  turned  to  helpless  be- 
wilderment, while  Cecilia,  utterly  taken 
aback,  could  only  ejaculate  "  Oh ! "  Then 
a  malicious  smile  came  into  her  face. 
14  Bob,"  she  said,  turning  to  that  gentle- 
man, "you  have  met  Mrs.  Hamilton,  have 
vou  not  ?" 

44  Y-ves,"  he  stammered  limply,  coming 
forward — like  King  Agag  of  historic 
memory  he  walked  delicately — "  I — I 
have  had — pleasure — meeting — er — er— 
Mrs.  Hamilton  in  Cornwall." 

44  Really,"  pursued  Miss  Kennedy,  "this 
is  too  charming  ;  everybody  knows  every- 
body else.  Pray  did  you  come  to  call  on 
Mr.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Hamilton?" 

44  No,"  said  Minnie,  "  I  thought  these 
were  my  husband's  rooms." 

"  Indeed,  how  amusing  for  a  wife  not 
to  know  her  husband's  rooms !  But  I  bep 
your  pardon.  I  thought  from  Bob'? 
manner  when  vou  entered  that  he  took 
the  visit  as  paid  to  him ;  apparently  I  was 
mistaken.  Mr.  Hamilton,  whv  have  vou 
kept  your  marriage  such  a  profound  secret. 
especially  after  the  strictures  you  lately 
delivered  to  me  for  not  advertising  my 
engagement  to  Bob  ?  " 

She  waited  mercilessly  for  a  reply,  but 
John  was  dumb.  Minnie's  sudden  appear- 
ance had  utterly  astonished  him,  and  also 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  she  and  Mow- 
bray  appeared  to  know  each  other.  Miss 
Kennedy's  sharp  speeches  had  made  her 
shrink,  and  she  appealinglv  looked  to  him 
for  succour.  The  look  awoke  his  dormant 
love,  and  told  him,  moreover,  that  she  had 
come  back  to  him.  Still  he  was  silent,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  ;  and  Minnie  pre- 
pared to  speak  and  tell  the  whole  story. 
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He  read  her  purpose  on  her  face,  and 
checked  her  utterance. 

"  A  misunderstanding,  Miss  Kennedy, 
has  separated  my  wife  and  myself;  more 
I  cannot  explain.  With  your  and  Mr. 
Mowbray's  permission,  we  will  withdraw 
now  to  our  own  rooms. " 

"  Pray  don't  let  us  keep  you.  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  lots  to  say  to  each  other," 
politely  said  Cecilia ;  and  then,  an  awkward 
leave-taking  having  been  accomplished, 
she  and  Bob  were  alone.  That  gentleman 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  wiped  his  brow, 
while  the  girl  thoughtfully  walked  up  and 
down. 

"  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things !  I  can't 
understand  it.  Bob,  what  do  you  know- 
about  Mrs.  Hamilton  ?  Now  tell  the  truth." 

The  naked  truth  Bob  thought  it  best  to 
conceal,  but  described  how  he  had  met 
Miss  By  grave,  as  he  imagined  her  to  be, 
living  with  her  mother  in  St.  Aubins, 
confessed  to  something  approaching  a 
flirtation,  and  then  inquired  into  her  con- 
duct as  regarded  John  Hamilton. 

Cecilia  demurely  contemplated  the  point 
of  her  shoe.  "  We  had  better  cry  quits," 
she  remarked,  "  and  make  no  further 
inquiries  on  either  hand ;  but  for  one 
thing,  I  don't  want  to  know  these  extra- 
ordinary Hamiltons." 

44  Nor  do  I,"  confessed  Robert. 

Minnie  and  John  silently  entered  the 
latter's  sitting-room.  He  sat  her  down 
in  his  armchair.  She  looked  very  small, 
very  helpless,  and  his  heart  softened, 
although  there  were  some  things  he  wanted 
explained. 

"  How  did  you  get  my  address  ?  "  he 
began. 

44 1  sent  a  messenger-boy  to  your  office 
for  it,  and  they  directed  me  here." 

44  And  about  Mowbray  ?  And  why  did 
you  leave  me,  and  now  why  come  back  ?  " 


Minnie  hesitated,  and  turned  appealing 
eyes  on  him.  He  noticed  how  pale  she 
was  ;  her  attitude  disarmed  resentment, 
and  pity  moved  him  to  a  prosaic  and 
practical  question. 

44  Have  you  had  any  breakfast?"  he 
inquired. 

Having  elicited  the  fact  that  she  had  had 
nothing  whatever  that  day,  not  having  had 
courage  to  go  to  the  Paddington  refresh- 
ment-room for  a  cup  of  tea,  he  administered 
a  mild  scolding,  sherry  and  biscuits. 
And  Minnie,  refreshed  by  the  latter  and 
encouraged  by  his  manner,  began — 

44 1  will  try  and  explain  things.  When 
I  had  married  you,  I  got  frightened,  feared 
you,  feared  my  new  life,  and  so — I  ran 
away.  I  was  sorry  afterwards ;  but  I  was 
ashamed,  and  hoped  you  would  come. 
Then  I  met  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  he  was 
very  polite  and  nice  to  me,  and  I  thought 
I  loved  him.  But  he  went  awav — went 
away  suddenly  without  a  word  ;  and  then 
my  eyes  seemed  to  be  open,  and  I  saw 
that  I  ought  to  come  back  to  you,  and 
so  I  came." 

A  critical  mind  might  have  cavilled  at 
this  explanation,  but  John,  somehow,  was 
not  disposed  to  be  critical. 

He  bent  over  her  and  took  her  hands. 

44  And  is  this  all  the  truth,  Minnie  ?" 

44  Yes,"  she  whispered,  **  I  've  come  back 
now— if  you  want  me." 

41  But  this  Mowbray,  whom  you  thought 
you  loved  ?  " 

0 

44  I  was  mistaken.  I  don't  love  him  ; 
I  never  did  really.  John,  vou  forgive 
me  ?  " 

He  answered  not  in  words,  but  bent  down 
and  kissed  her,  and  with  that  kiss  the 
past  with  its  mistakes  and  follies  fled,  and 
the  golden  future,  entering,  smiled  indul- 
gently upon  them,  condoned  their  errors, 
and  blessed  the  coming  time. 
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By   I.   A.   TAYLOR. 

Pamela  was  the  Wife  of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald,  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
Irish  Rising  of  1798,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  Newgate.  This  interesting  Account  of  her  Career 
is  from  the  pen  of  Miss  I.  A.  Taylor,  one  of  the  gifted  daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the 

Author  of  *'  Philip  van  Artevelde." 


WHO  was  Pamela? 
It  was  a  question  which,  often 
asked  during  her  lifetime,  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  repeated  since  she  took 
her  way  to  a  place  where  matters  of  birth 
and  parentage  are  of  comparatively  small 
account.  The  success  of  a  work  is  some- 
times the  greater  by  reason  of  its  anonymity, 
and  to  the  mystery  which  veiled  her  origin 
has  doubtless  been  due  part,  at  least, 
of  the  interest  attaching  to  Madame  de 
Genlis's  adopted  daughter. 

The  theory  which  till  lately  found  most 
favour  would  make  her  the  child  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Egalite,  by  his  children's 
governess.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis 
is  cited  the  alleged  resemblance  of  Pamela 
to  the  Orleans  family,  together  with  the 
fortune  settled  upon  her  by  the  Duke. 

To  set  against  this  evidence,  such  as  it 
is,  we  have  Madame  de  Genlis's  own  dis- 
tinct disclaimer,  made  in  the  presence  of 
Pamela's  daughter,  the  equally  explicit 
contradiction  of  the  Orleans  themselves, 
and  the  disbelief  of  the  storv  said  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  FitzGerald  family. 

The  account  of  the  matter  furnished  bv 
Madame  de  Genlis  has  also  received  con- 
firmation in  later  times,  from  facts  more 
or  less  recently  come  to  light.  In  her 
marriage  contract,  Pamela  is  described  as 
"  Citoienne  Anne  Caroline  Stephanie  Sims, 
native  de  Fogo  dans  l'isle  de  Terre-Neuve, 


fille  de  Guillaume  de  Brixey  et  de  Mary 
Sims,"  an  account  of  her  parentage  which 
has  been  very  generally  attributed  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  her  guardian.  But 
a  magistrate  at  Fogo,  Mr.  FitzGerald,  was 
informed  by  an  inhabitant  of  that  place 
that  a  daughter  of  his  grandfather's,  Mary 
Sims,  had,  in  fact,  sailed  from  Bristol  at  a 
date  corresponding  with  that  of  Pamela's 
birth,  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  French- 
man named  Brixey,  and  taking  with  her 
an  infant  daughter,  Xancv.  After  this  a 
blank  occurs  in  the  historv  of  the  child  ; 
but  by  an  entry  in  Southey's  common- 
place book,  recording  the  result  of  his 
personal  inquiries  upon  the  spot,  it  appears 
that  a  woman  of  Bristol  was  known  to 
have  resided  at  Christchurch — from  which 
place  Pamela  was  despatched  to  France — 
with  a  natural  child  of  exceeding  beauty  ; 
which  child,  in  consideration  of  a  small 
yearly  payment,  she  had  allowed  to  be  sent 
to  Paris  to  serve  as  companion  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  story 
by  which  royal  blood  was  conferred  upon 
Madame  de  Genlis's  protegee  must  be  dis- 
missed as,  to  say  the  least,  improbable, 
and  that  it  is  likely  that  in  this  instance 
at  least  her  guardian  adhered  to  the 
approximate  truth. 

It  might  have  been  well  for  little  Nancy 
Sims  had  she  beeiv  \>^rrcv\\X£A  \£>  \^\^xv\sv 
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the  sleepy  country  town,  with  its  grey  old 
minster  and  the  broad  green  meadows 
through  which  the  river  Avon  passes  to 
the  sea!  In  her  capacity  of  governess, 
however,  Madame  de  Genlis  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  introducing  an  English- 
speaking  child  into  the  Orleans  school- 
room, and  having  commissioned  Mr. 
Forth,  secretary  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, to  select  a  little  girl  suited  to  her 
purpose,  it  was  upon  the  daughter  of  the 
French  sailor  and  the  frail  Canadian  that 
his  choice  fell.  Under  the  care  of  a 
horse-dealer,  entrusted  besides  with  an 
addition  to  the  Duke's  stables,  the  child 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  Paris.  "  I 
have  the  honour,"  wrote  Forth  to  the 
Duke,  "of  sending  your  Serene  Highness 
the  prettiest  little  girl  and  the  handsomest 
mare  in  England." 

Pamela  herself  declared  that  she  per- 
fectly recollected  being  delivered  over  on 
her  arrival  to  the  Duke,  who,  receiving 
her  at  a  side  door  of  the  palace,  took  her 
in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  carrying  her 
along  some  dusky  passages,  presented  her 
to  Madame  de  Genlis  with  the  words, 
"  Voila  notre  petit  bijou  !  " 

Whether  implicit  confidence  is  to  be 
placed  in  Pamela's  reminiscences  may  be 
questioned.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
to  whom  it  is  natural  to  view  themselves 
in  the  light  of  heroines  of  romance,  and 
circumstances  fostered  the  disposition.  If 
in  certain  of  her  recollections  one  detects 
a  flavour  of  the  melodramatic,  it  is  fair  to 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  her  training, 
on  which  a  scene  described  by  the  Mar- 
quise  de  Larochejacquelin  throws  a  curious 
light.  Taken  as  a  child  by  her  grand- 
mother, the  Duchesse  de  Civrac,  to  the 
Salon,  a  meeting  had  taken  place  with  the 
Orleans  Princes  and  their  governess ;  and 
Madame  de  Larochejacquelin  relates  how, 
struck  bv  the  uncommon  beauty  of  Pamela, 
then  about  seven  years  old,  the  Duchess  had 
made  her  compliments  upon  the  subject 
to  the  child's  guardian,  whereupon  Madame 
de  Genlis,  desirous  of  proving  that  it  was 
not  in  the  matter  of  looks  only  that  her 
charge  excelled,  summoned  the  little  girl 
and  bade  her  "  act  Heloi'se."  The  child, 
nothing     loth     to     display    her    talents, 


promptly  removed  the  comb  which  con- 
fined her  hair,  and,  throwing  herself  upon 
the  ground,  assumed  an  attitude  expres- 
sive of  an  ecstasy  of  passion,  while  the 
little  bystander  remained  stuperfaite,  and 
the  great  lady  went  her  way  to  describe  to 
her  friends  the  version  she  had  witnessed 
of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise,  and  to  mock  at 
the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the 
Orleans  schoolroom. 

Under  the  guardianship  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  Pamela  remained,  receiving  from 
her  instructions  in  the  performance  of 
other  parts  besides  that  of  H^loVse,  until 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Edward 
FitzGerald. 

A  year  or  two  before  that  event,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  refusing  any  longer 
to  tolerate  the  position  held  by  the  gouivr- 
nartte  in  the  royal  household,  had  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  effect  her  dismissal; 
but  though  Madame  de  Genlis  had  at 
length  been  forced,  by  a  threat  of  ex- 
posure, to  resign  her  office,  she  had 
shortly  afterwards  been  recalled  by  the 
Duke,  reinstated  in  her  post,  and  presently, 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition 
of  Paris,  was  sent  by  him  to  England  in 
charge  of  his  daughter,  Pamela  being  also 
of  the  party. 

It  was  not  the  first  visit  paid  by  the 
latter  to  England  since  she  and  the  mare 
had  crossed  the  Channel  in  each  other's 
company.  Once  before,  as  a  child  of 
twelve,  she  had  accompanied  her  guardian 
thither,  and  had  on  that  occasion  been 
taken  to  the  house  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  has  left  upon  record  his  impressions 
of  his  visitors.  Madame  de  Genlis — 
•'  Rousseau's  hen  " — had  proved  pleasanter 
than  he  had  anticipated,  while  of  Pamela 
he  observed  sardonically  —  finding,  no 
doubt,  what  he  expected  to  find — that  her 
foster-mother  had  "  educated  her  to  be 
very  like  herself  in  the  face." 

It  was  six  years  later,  towards  the  end  of 
1 79 1,  that  Madame  de  Genlis  brought  her 
charges  to  England,  hoping  there  to  find 
the  peace  and  security  denied  them  bv  the 
Revolution  ;  and  established  herself  at 
Bury,  then  a  favourite  resort  of  French 
emigrants.  It  is  said  that  the  household 
was     of    singular     composition,     having 
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attached  to  it  several  men,  treated  now  as 
equals,  now  as  domestics,  and  that  the 
vagaries  indulged  in  by  its  mistress  were 
such  as  to  draw  down  a  degree  of  criti- 
cism which  rendered  her  not  unwilling 
eventually  to  quit  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
expectations,  too,  of  a  quiet  life  had 
met  with  disappointment.  Dangers,  real 
or  imaginary,  pursued  her  across  the 
Channel;  and  when,  in  September  1792, 
the  Duke  wrote  to  recall  his  daughter  to 
France,  ihe  terror  of  the  governess  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  she  sent  a  frantic  appeal 
to  Charles  James  Fox  for  assistance  and 
protection. 

To  the  English  statesman  she  was 
personally  little  known,  though  that  one 
meeting  at  least  had  taken  place  during 
her  present  visit  to  England  is  clear,  from 
an  account  given  by  Samuel  Rogers  of  a 
party  at  which  were  present  both  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  the  latter  engaged  in  writing 
verses,  in  very  imperfect  French,  to 
Pamela,  who,  with  her  guardian  and 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  was  included 
among  the  guests.  But  however  limited 
had  been  their  intercourse,  Madame  de 
Genlis  was  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by 
the  slightness  of  an  acquaintance  from 
turning  it  to  what  account  she  could. 
Her  appeal  was  couched  in  hysterical 
terms.  At  all  times  prone  to  create 
around  her  an  atmosphere  of  romance, 
her  excitable  imagination  had  now  become 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  to 
carry  off  Mademoiselle.  "1  am  uneasy, 
sick,  unhappy,"  she  wrote  pathetically, 
"  and  surrounded  by  the  most  dreadful 
snares  of  the  fraud  and  wickedness."  After 
which  she  begged  Mr.  Fox  to  pardon  her 
44  bad  language  " — meaning,  it  is  fair  to 
explain,  her  lack  of  conversancy  with  the 
English  tongue — and  entreated  that  a  man 
of  law  might  be  despatched  to  her  without 
delay. 

There  was  one  other  person  in  England 
beside  himself — so  she  told  Mr.  Fox — in 
whom  she  placed  confidence.  That  man 
was  Richard  Brinslev  Sheridan. 

Some  months  previously,  when  Sheridan's 
wife,  the  beautiful  Miss  Linley,  had  still 
been  alive,  he  had  sketched  for  her  benefit 
and  that  of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald,  who 


chanced  to  be  present,  so  fair  a  portrait  of 
a  young  French  girl  he  had  lately  met 
that  Mrs.  Sheridan,  even  then  in  the  grasp 
of  the  malady  of  which  she  died,  turned 
with  a  melancholy  smile  to  the  visitor. 
i4 1  should  like  you,"  she  said,  "  when  I 
am  dead,  to  marry  that  girl."  The  girl 
was  Pamela. 

In  Sheridan's  picture  he  had  dwelt 
upon  a  likeness  to  his  wife  in  the  days  of 
her  lost  bloom.  Whether  or  not  that 
resemblance  was  to  blame  for  their  in- 
fidelity, it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that, 
within  a  few  short  months,  not  one,  but 
both  of  her  hearers — husband  and  friend — 
had  laid  their  hearts  at  the  feet  of  the  girl 
of  whom  he  spoke. 

What  response  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to 
Madame  de  Genlis' appeal  does  not  appear; 
but  Sheridan,  to  whom  he  sent  it  on— not, 
perhaps,  without  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
the  adventure  was  likely  to  prove  more  to 
the  taste  of  his  colleague  than  to  his  own — 
went  down  without  delay  to  her  country 
retreat,  with  the  result  of  the  removal  of 
the  whole  French  party  to  London. 

From  that  time,  until  their  departure 
from  England,  Sheridan  seems  to  have 
taken  the  management  of  affairs  into  his 
own  hands.  After  a  brief  interval  passed 
at  a  hotel,  Madame  de  Genlis,  still  a 
prey  to  her  fears,  consented  to  accept 
his  own  proffered  hospitality,  and  a 
month  was  passed  pleasantly  enough  at 
Isleworth — a  month  during  which  the  not 
inconsolable  widower  was  falling  so  deep>ly 
in  love  that,  according  to  Madame  de 
Genlis,  two  days  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  his  guests  he  made 
Pamela  a  formal  offer  of  marriage. 

Whether  the  proposal  was  a  serious  one, 
or  whether  the  whole  affair  was  regarded 
by  the  playwright  merely  in  the  light  of 
a  diverting  episode,  remains  a  doubtful 
question  ;  nor  does  his  subsequent  conduct 
tend  to  elucidate  it.  Two  days  after  the 
offer  had  been  made  and  accepted,  the 
party  set  out  for  Dover,  on  the  under- 
standing that,  having  placed  Mademoiselle 
in  the  hands  of  her  father,  Madame 
de  Genlis  should  return  to  England  with 
Pamela,  and  that  the  marriage  should 
then    take   place.     Apparently,   however. 
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more  anxious  to  secure  the  present  com- 
panionship of  his  betrothed  than  to  hasten 
his  permanent  possession  of  her,  Sheridan 
contrived,  by  what  his  biographer  regards 
as  an  elaborate  joke,  so  to  terrify  her 
guardian  by  the  astonishing  adventures 
encountered  on  the  way  to  the  coast,  that, 
returning  to  London,  she  threw  herself 
once  more,  with  her  charges,  upon  his 
hospitality,  to  last  until  such  time — it 
proved  to  be  no  less  than  a  month 
distant — as  the  claims  of  business  should 
allow  of  his  giving  the  travellers  his  personal 
escort.  The  journey  on  this  second  occasion 
was  accomplished  in  safety,  and,  arrived 
at  Dover,  a  tearful  parting  took  place, 
Sheridan — again  according  to  Madame  de 
Genlis —  being  only  prevented  by  his 
political  duties  from  attending  the  party 
to  Paris. 

Had  Mr.  Sheridan  seriously  entertained 
the  project  of  making  Pamela  his  wife,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  disregard  the 
claims  of  dutv.  That  leave-taking  bv  the 
sea  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  appears 
in  the  character  of  her  aflianced  husband. 
Whether  the  condition  of  his  finances  led 
Madame  de  Genlis  to  doubt  the  prudence 
of  the  arrangement,  whether  the  girl  her- 
self had  wearied  of  a  lover  more  than  twice 
her  age,  or  whether  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Edward  FitzGerahl  upon  the  scene 
was  sufficient  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
poor  Sheridan's  claims,  it  is  clear  that  no 
morbid  sense  of  honour  was  allowed  to 
-darken  counsel  or  to  prove  a  hindrance  to 
the  formation  of  fresh  ties.  There  is  not 
so  much  as  a  mention  of  her  late  host's 
dismissal — he  simply,  so  far  as  Pamela  is 
concerned,  disappears  from  the  scene.* 


•  It  is  curious  that  in  Sheridan's  latest  and 
fullot  biography  not  only  U  silence  preserved  as  to 
this  i-pUode.  hut  no  mention  is  made  of  the  two 
months  sjK-nt  by  the  foreign  visitors  at  his  house. 
That  the  relations  between  Sheridan  and  Pamela 
were,  at  least,  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  attention 
of  London  society  is  plain  from  a  letter,  dated 
OctoU-r  i"n2,  from  Lady  Malmeslmrv  to  Lady 
Klliot.  in  which  Sheridan  i>  said  to  l>e  "so  much 
in  lo\c  with  Madame  de  (ienli*'s  Pamela  that  he 
means  to  marry  her,  if  she  will  have  him  "  :  while 
a  late  r  report  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
himself  to  the  effect  that  "  Sheridan  is  said  to 
have  l>een  refused  bv  her." 


One  of  the  series  of  episodes  which 
make  up  Pamela's  history  was  over,  but 
another  was  promptly  to  begin,  and  that 
the  one  to  which  she  chiefly  owes  her 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  English  readers. 

Only  two  days  were  spent  in  Paris,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  being  now  as  anxious  to 
send  his  daughter  again  abroad  as  he  had 
before  been  desirous  to  recall  her  to 
France.  But  much  may  take  place  in  two 
days.  The  very  evening  of  the  arrival  of 
the  travellers  they  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  theatre,  in  order,  as  Madame 
de  Genlis  observes,  to  dissipate  their 
melancholy  —  a  melancholy  due  partly 
to  public,  partly  to  private,  affairs — and 
during  the  performance  an  event  occurred 
which  must  have  been  more  efficacious 
than  the  play  in  raising  the  spirits  of  one 
at  least  of  the  audience. 

On  the  night  when  Madame  de  Genlis 
and  her  pupils  were  finding  distraction 
from  the  cares  of  life  at  the  theatre,  Lord 
Edward  FitzGerald,  just  then  on  a  visit  to 
the  French  capital,  had  also  chanced  to 
resort  thither,  and  looking  up  at  the  boxes 
he  was  struck  bv  a  fair  face — a  face  which 
recalled  to  him,  as  it  had  to  poor  Sheridan, 
that  of  Sheridan's  wife,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  face  of  the  girl  whom  she  had  once 
told  her  friend  she  would  like  him,  when 
she  should  be  dead,  to  marry. 

Lord  Edward  was  not  unwilling  to 
carry  out  her  wishes.  Like  Pamela  her- 
self, he  too  had  had  his  love  affairs,  but 
they  had  ended  in  disaster,  leaving  him 
free  and  ready  for  a  new  venture.  Before 
the  evening  was  over  he  had  obtained  an 
introduction  to  the  hge  grille*  in  which 
the  owner  of  the  fair  face  was  to  be  found : 
and  when,  two  days  later,  Madame  de 
Genlis  and  her  charges  started  for 
Tournay,  Lord  Edward  was  of  the  party. 
The  sequel  may  be  given  in  the  governess's 
own  language — the  language  of  a  woman 
who,  in  after  years  had  her  portrait  painted 
with  the  Gospels  displayed  on  a  tahle 
beside  her.  "  Three  weeks  later,"  she 
writes,  '*  I  had  the  happiness  of  marrying 
my  adopted  daughter,  the  angelical 
Pamela  " — an  angel,  be  it  observed,  cast 
in  very  terrestrial  mould  —  "to  Lord 
Edward   FitzGerald.     In    the    midst  ot'  so 
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many  misfortunes  and  injustices,  Heaven 
desirexl  to  recompense,  by  this  happy 
event,  the  best  action  of  mv  life — that  of 
having  protected  helpless  innocence,  of 
having  adopted  and  brought  up  the  incom- 
parable child  thrown  by  Providence  into 
my  arms." 

Whether  the  direct  interposition  of 
Heaven  in  the  matter  was  equally  patent 
to  Lord  Edward's  relations  may  be  doubted, 
but  however  that  may  be,  and  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantages  as  to  birth,  training,  and 
education  of  the  wife  Providence  had  thus 
bestowed  upon  him,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  during  the  five  and  a  half  years  of 
their  life  together  he  saw  cause  to  repent 
the  hazardous  experiment  upon  which  he 
had  embarked  with  such  perilous  haste  ; 
and  his  every  mention  of  her  is  full  of 
pride  and  tenderness. 

"  You  must  love  her,"  he  wrote  to  his 
mother — "  she  wants  to  be  loved." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Pamela  did  want 
to  be  loved.  It  was  a  want  she  felt  all  her 
life,  and  which,  it  may  be  added,  she  seems 
to  have  taken  every  means  in  her  power — 
and  they  were  not  few — to  satisfy.  Her 
exaggerated  desire  to  please  lasted  even  to 
old  age ;  and  the  Due  de  la  Force,  who 
had  exceptional  opportunities  of  judging, 
when  asked  if,  when  close  upon  sixty,  she 
was  still  a  coquette,  answered  with  a 
laugh,  "  More  than  ever ! "  adding  that 
when  deprived  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chateau  of  more  worthy  subjects  upon 
which  to  exert  her  powers  of  fascina- 
tion, she  would  exercise  them  upon  the 
gardener. 

And  those  powers  were,  beyond  ques- 
tion, great.  When  nearer  fifty  than  forty, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  robed  in  white 
muslin  and  garlanded  with  roses,  dancing 
at  a  ball,  and  ensnaring  the  heart  of  an 
English  lad  of  scarcely  more  than  half  her 
years ;  and  if  such  was  her  charm  at  an 
age  when  most  women  have  resigned 
themselves  to  be  lookers-on  at  life,  what 
must  it  have  been  in  the  springtime  of  her 
youth  ?  Lord  Edward,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  her  in  other  respects,  had 
doubtless  married  a  charming  wife. 
Years  after,  when  he  had  long  been  in 
his  grave,  a  candid  friend,  including  m 


the  account  of  her  no  shortened  Hst  of 
faults  and  follies,  ended,  nevertheless,  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  she  was,  in  spite 
of  all,  irresistible. 

As  one  reads  this  lady's  description,  one 
gains  a  clear  enough  image  of  the  Pamela 
of  whom  Southey  said  that  to  those  who 
had  looked  upon  her  face  nothing  re- 
lating to  her  could  be  uninteresting;  to 
whom  Sheridan  made  love ;  who  took 
Lord  Edward's  heart  by  storm  and  kept 
it ;  to  whom  it  is  even  reported  that  Lord 
Edward's  uncle,  the  grave  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, made  an  offer  of  marriage  ;  and 
who,  to  the  end  of  her  chequered  career, 
was  never  without  those  who  loved  her. 
It  is  a  fair  and  delicate  little  figure  that  is 
portrayed,  with  eyes  of  brun  vert,  pretty 
brows,  ind  a  dazzling  complexion,  the 
mouth  the  worst  feature  in  the  charming 
face,  and  further  spoilt  by  her  habit  of 
biting  the  lips.  Capricious  and  variable, 
assuming  in  turn  the  attitude  of  a  lady  of 
rank,  an  artist — of  mediocre  talent — a  good 
and  graceful  child  ;  brilliant,  vain,  gentle, 
and  quarrelsome  ;  easily  amused,  yet  given 
to  fits  of  melancholy ;  slight,  legere,  yet 
always  charming — such  was  the  girl  who, 
like  a  child  caught  and  carried  along  in  a 
funeral  train,  was  involved  in  the  tragedy 
of  Lord  Edward's  destiny. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Ireland,  among  the 
very  people  of  whom  her  husband  was  the 
idol,  Pamela  was  never  popular.  It  may  be 
that  the  circumstances  of  her  birth  created 
a  prejudice  against  her,  for  the  Irish  are 
punctilious  in  such  matters ;  and  whether 
or  not  it  was  royal  blood  which  ran  ille- 
gitimately in  her  veins,  the  fact  would 
not  have  affected  in  their  eyes  her  unfit- 
ness to  be  the  wife  and  mother  of 
Geraldines.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
an  objection  which  assumed  singular  pro- 
portions. "  I  find,"  wrote  an  aunt  of  Lord 
Edward's  shortly  after  his  death,  "that 
the  very  common  people  had  imbibed 
prejudice  against  her,  poor  little  soul !  to 
a  degree  that  is  quite  horrible."  It  is 
probable  enough,  for  the  rest,  that  the 
misliking  was  mutual ;  and  when  once 
more  free  to  choose  her  own  place  of 
residence  Pamela  showed  no  disposition 
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For  the  present,  however,  her  home  was 
to  be  there ;  and  glimpses  are  to  be  caught 
of  the  two,  Lord  Edward  now  driving  his 
wife  through  Dublin,  still  boyish  in  appear- 
ance, wearing  a  green  silk  handkerchief, 
and  frankly  delighted  with  the  reception 
accorded  him  by  the  people  ;  while  at  other 
times — retaining  something  of  boyhood 
besides  his  looks — he  preferred,  however 
muddy  the  streets,  to  take  her  through 
them  on  foot  to  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
a  carriage — an  object  lesson  in  equality 
which  one  imagines  must  have  been  less 
to  Pamela's  taste  than  Madame  de  Genlis's 
method  of  propitiating  public  opinion  by 
sending  her  beautiful  foster-daughter  to 
ride  through  Paris,  attended  by  grooms  in 
the  Orleans  livery,  and  greeted  by  an 
admiring  mob  with  the  cry,  heard  by 
Madame  Vig£e  Lebrun,  "Voila  celle  qu'il 
nous  faudrait  pour  reine." 

With  regard  to  the  more  serious  aspect 
of  her  husband's  revolutionary  principles, 
the  attitude  adopted  by  his  wife  was  a 
somewhat  singular  one.  It  was  that  of 
ignorance.  We  have  it  on  her  own 
authoritv  that  she  had  decided  to  ask 
him  no  single  question  on  the  subject  of 
his  political  schemes  ;  in  the  first  place 
because  her  influence  in  such  matters 
was  nil ;  and  secondly,  in  order  that  she 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  able  to 
swear  that  she  knew  nothing  of  them, 
and  thus  might  avoid  the  alternatives  of 
either  perjuring  herself  or  bearing  witness 
against  him. 

It  was  a  line  of  conduct  which,  perhaps, 
did  more  credit  to  her  head  than  to 
her  heart  ;  but  men  marry  for  different 
reasons.  If  Lord  Edward  had  not  gained 
a  comrade  for  the  rougher  business  of  life, 
he  had  acquired  a  charming  playfellow, 
and  in  their  home,  in  spite  of  politics,  all 
was  bright.  Pamela,  who  had  taken  a  fit 
of  growing — she  had  scarcely  left  child- 
hood behind  her — worked  at  her  frame, 
and  Lord  Edward  made  love  to  his  wife 
with  as  light-hearted  a  gaiety  as  if  there 
were  no  rocks  ahead. 

It  was  a  state  of  things,  however, 
which  could  not  last.  As  time  went  on, 
even  Pamela,  in  spite  of  the  t'tourdtrit\ 
the      incapacity      for      reflection,     which 
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Madame  de  Genlis  lamented,  must  have 
found  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  storms 
which  threatened  the  future ;  and  a 
mention  of  her  which  occurs  in  the 
narrative  of  a  writer  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  FitzGerald  household 
sets  its  little  mistress  before  us  in  a 
different  light.  Ireland,  according  to  this 
witness,  was  her  constant  theme,  her 
husband's  glory  the  object  of  her  ambition  ; 
while  in  her  sweet  foreign  voice  and 
broken  English  she  would  entreat  his 
friends  to  take  care  of  him.  "  Irish  are 
all  good  and  brave,"  she  would  say,  "  and 
Edward  is  Irish — your  Edward  and  my 
Edward ! " 

The  day,  alas,  was  at  hand  when  the 
care  of  friends  would  be  of  no  avail.  The 
period  during  which  Pamela's  fair-weather 
pleasure-boat  was  linked  to  Lord  Edward's 
doomed  vessel  ran  rapidly  out.  By  June 
'98 — scarcely  five  and  a  half  years  after 
that  marriage  ceremony  at  Tournay — he 
was  lying  dead  in  his  prison,  and  she, 
poor  little  waif,  was  once  more  cast  adrift 
on  the  breakers  of  life,  to  be  carried  hither 
and  thither  at  their  will. 

The  history  of  the  weeks  preceding  the 
final  catastrophe  contain,  so  far  as  Pamela 
is  concerned,  some  singular  features.  That 
she  should  have  been  the  object  of  uni- 
versal sympathy  is  not  astonishing — she 
was,  as  it  were,  made  to  command,  if 
not  to  absorb,  it.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
had  little  enough  compassion  to  spare 
for  other  people,  "  pitied  Lady  Edward 
most  exceedingly";  the  officer  command- 
ing the  search-party  sent  to  seize  her 
husband's  papers  performed  his  duty 
in  tears,  receiving  from  Pamela,  in  con- 
sequence, a  letter  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment ;  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  Lord 
Edward's  aunt,  was  full  of  tenderness 
for  "  poor  little  Pamela"  and  admiration 
for  her  *'  fair,  meek,  and  pitiable  "  account 
of  affairs  ;  Reynolds,  the  informer,  finding 
her  short  of  funds,  placed  fifty  pounds  at 
her  disposal  ;  Lord  Edward  himself  risked, 
not  only  his  life,  but  all  that  depended 
upon  it,  to  visit  her  ;  and,  finally.  Colonel 
Napier — also  belonging  to  the  FitzGerald 
connection — to  whom  it  fell  to  inform 
"  poor,  dear,  intrepid  Lady  Edward  "  of 
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her  husband's  capture,  describes  her  as 
keeping  up  her  spirits  "like  a  heroine" — 
a  form  of  encomium  which  one  cannot  but 
feel  would  have  been  entirely  to  the  taste 
of  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  plain  that  her 
charm  had  not  suffered  diminution  in  the 
time  of  her  trouble. 

And  yet,  here  comes  in  the  strange, 
almost  inexplicable  circumstance  —  the 
object  of  all  this  sympathy  and  commis- 
seration  seems  scarcely  to  have  hesitated 
to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council — orders  which  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion  they  would  surely  have  found  it 
difficult  to  enforce — that  she  should  forth- 
with quit  the  country.  Scarcely  more  than 
three  days  after  her  husband's  arrest  she 
was  on  her  way  to  England,  leaving  him  in 
captivity,  wounded — as  it  proved,  to  death — 
and  awaiting  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge  ; 
refusing,  moreover,  by  an  almost  incredible 
exercise  of  prudence,  so  much  as  to  plead 
for  a  farewell  interview  lest  it  might  cause 
the  wounded  man  an  accession  of  fever ! 

Not  more  than  ten  days  after  she  had 
consented  to  put  the  sea  between  them  he 
was  dead. 

There   is  yet   another   curious   circum 
stance  connected  with  the  affair — namely, 
the   total   disagreement  of  Pamela's  own 
account   of  it  in  later  davs  with  contem- 

0 

porary  evidence. 

According  to  her  version  of  the  matter — 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  secondary 
part  played  in  it  by  Lord  Edward — Pamela, 
having  given  out  that  she  was  leaving 
Ireland,  sought  instead  various  humble 
places  of  concealment ;  and  selling  her 
jewels  to  obtain  means  of  access  to  the 
prison,  gained  admission  to  her  husband's 
cell ;  when,  presenting  him  with  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  informing  him  that  life  would 
be  unendurable  without  him,  she  besought 
him  to  put  an  end  first  to  her  miserable 
existence,  and  then,  by  terminating  his 
own,  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. While,  however,  the  prisoner 
hesitated,  the  keeper  of  the  jail,  informed 
of  what  was  going  forward,  hurried  in,  the 
opportunity  was  lost,  and  husband  and 
wife  separated,  to  meet  no  more. 

The  storv,  with  its  melodramatic  colour- 
ing,   is,  in  most  of  its  features,  so  mani- 


festly false  that  it  must  take  rank  either  as 
a  hysterical  delusion  or  as  a  romance 
in  which,  by  an  afterthought,  the  pupil  of 
Madame  de  Genlis  assigned  to  herself  the 
part  which,  in  retrospect,  she  would  have 
preferred  to  play.  It  is  only  cited  here  as 
throwing  a  curious  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  woman  who  was  accustomed  to 
tell  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
Pamela  herself — the  real  Pamela — re- 
garded, in  after  years  and  when  no 
audience  was  by,  the  brief  episode  of  her 
marriage,  bearing  so  little  relation  to  what 
had  gone  before  it  and  to  what  followed 
that  it  may  well  have  seemed  less  a  reality 
than  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  More 
than  others,  she  appears  to  have  been  the 
toy  of  destiny,  tossed  by  it  from  hand  to 
hand  and  placed  among  circumstances  with 
which  she  had  no  strength  to  cope. 
Gentle,  affectionate,  and  faithfully  reflect- 
ing her  surroundings,  she  was  what  those 
surroundings  made  her.  Had  Lord  Edward 
lived,  she  might  have  continued  to  play  to 
the  end  with  delicate  grace  the  part  of 
wife  and  mother,  and  there  may  have 
been,  after  all,  truth  in  Madame  de  Genlis's 
singular  assertion — throwing  the  blame  of 
what  was  amiss  upon  political  convul- 
sions— that  it  had  taken  two  revolutions 
to  prevent  her  from  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  her  youth.  Pleasure-loving,  poor,  and 
a  spendthrift,  she  was  cast  upon  the  world, 
with  no  anchor  to  hold,  no  rudder  to 
guide  her,  and  what  wonder  if  she  drifted 
upon  the  rocks  ? 

To  Ireland,  Lord  Edward  dead,  there 
was  nothing  to  bind  her — nothing,  that  is, 
save  a  grave  and  a  memory,  and  to  such 
women  as  Pamela  those  links  do  not 
suffice.  With  the  FitzGeralds  she  can  have 
had  little  in  common  ;  and  though  in  the 
first  freshness  of  her  grief  his  mother 
declared  that  an  indissoluble  chain — that 
of  the  dead  man's  love — must  ever  bind 
his  wife  to  the  hearts  of  his  family,  it  is 
not  the  first  time  that  such  chains  have 
fallen  apart  under  the  inexorable  action  of 
time,  the  incongruous  elements  brought 
together  by  circumstances  separating,  to 
reunite  no  more. 

The  light  which  has  thrown  a  figure  into 
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relief  dies  down  ;  it  fades  into  obscurity 
and  is  forgotten.  To  Pamela  more  than 
thirty  years  of  life — a  life  not  unadven- 
turous  nor  devoid  of  importance  to  herself 
and  to  some  few  others — remained ;  but 
there  is  little  in  what  is  known  of  it  upon 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell.  Yet  to 
the  very  end  one  faculty  she  retained — 
the  faculty  of  making  herself  loved.  Her 
other  talents  might  be,  like  herself,  super- 
ficial and  slight ;  but  this  gift,  of  supreme 
importance  to  a  woman,  she  never  ceased 
to  possess.  Her  relations  with  Madame 
de  Genlis  underwent  many  vicissitudes ; 
yet  her  former  guardian  was  at  no  time 
proof  against  the  charm  of  the  returning 
prodigal — her  doors,  she  once  said,  would 
open  to  her  of  their  own  accord ;  the 
husband,  Mr.  Pitcairn,  American  Consul 
at  Hamburg,  whom  she  married  and 
separated  from,  came  forward  at  her 
death  to  pay  her  debts  ;  and  a  stone  raised 
to  her  memory  records  the  devotion  of  a 
friend,  lasting  till  the  end. 

At  Hamburg,  where  she  first  settled  on 
leaving  England,  her  house  became  for  a 
time  the  resort  of  the  Irish  revolutionaries 
of  whom  Lord  Edward  had  been  leader, 
and  she  herself  of  some  importance  in  the 
-eyes  of  the  English  authorities  ;  while  the 
French  Minister  alludes  to  her,  in  the  usual 
terms,  as  "the  interesting  Lady  Edward 
FitzGerald."  After  her  separation  from  her 
second  husband,  however,  she  became  once 
more  a  wanderer,  now  found  by  Casimir, 
another  of  Madame  de  Genlis' s  "adopted" 
children,  in  hiding  at  a  Dover  hotel, 
pursued  by  creditors  and  in  tears ;  then  in 
Paris,  refusing,  in  spite  of  her  impecunious 
condition,  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  wayward 
child,  to  make  her  home  with  Madame 
de  Genlis  on  account  of  certain  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  the  reception  of 
guests  with  which  the  invitation  was  accom- 
panied ;  while  at  another  time,  assuming 
the  garb  and  crook  of  a  shepherdess,  she 
is  said  to  have  passed  whole  days,  a  lamb 
at  her  side,  in  the  garden  of  the  Montau- 
ban  Hotel.  But  it  is  in  a  visit  to  Barere, 
to  whom  she  had  been  well  known  in 
earlier  years,  that  the  most  characteristic 


glimpse  of  her  is  to  be  caught.  It  was  in 
the  purposeless  disguise  of  her  own  maid 
that  she  had  sought  her  former  friend,  and 
though  not  without  a  suspicion  of  her 
identity,  he  had  fallen  into  the  role 
assigned  to  him,  and  had  respected  his 
visitor's  incognita. 

"  Is  she  happy  ?"  he  asked,  the  conver- 
sation turning,  as  was  natural,  upon  Pamela 
herself. 

"  Alas,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "  she  is  not 
happy."  Then,  upon  Barere  producing  a 
miniature  of  herself  in  her  first  beauty, 
she  no  longer  attempted  to  keep  up  the 
farce,  and  exclaiming  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu ! 
comme  j'£tais  jolie !  "  begged  the  loan  of 
the  portrait  in  order  to  prove  to  some  other 
friend  how  fair  she  once  had  been.  Poor 
Pamela  ! 

It  was  not  till  1831  that  the  end  came, 
when  thirty-three  years,  with  all  that  had 
filled  them,  lay  between  her  and  those  far- 
off  days  when  she  had  been  Lord  Edward's 
wife.  Did  the  recollection  of  that  time, 
one  wonders,  come  back  to  her  as  she  lay 
dying,  like  a  half- forgotten  dream  ?  Did 
she  remember,  too,  the  little  daughter  who 
had  been  the  companion  of  her  wander- 
ings till  reclaimed,  at  twelve  years  old, 
from  her  mother's  care  ?  Nothing  remains 
to  show 

She  was  not  alone.  A  friend,  faithful  to 
the  last,  was  at  her  side  ;  and  the  Due  de 
la  Force  had  also  been  at  the  hotel,  until, 
feeling  the  end  at  hand,  she  sent  for  a 
priest,  and  making  her  peace  with  Heaven, 
refused  to  see  him  again.  And  so  she 
died,  as  they  tell  us,  happy. 

The  husband  from  whom  she  had  been 
so  many  years  parted  paid  her  debts ; 
her  old  playfellow,  Madame  Adelaide, 
provided  the  funeral ;  and  upon  her  tomb 
at  Montmartre  was  graven  the  inscription, 
"A  Pamela,  Lady  Edward  FitzGerald,  par 
son  ami  le  plus  devout,  L.L."  "Louis 
Laval,  Due  de  la  Force.) 

In  1880  her  remains  were  transferred  to 
England.  One  fancies  that,  had  circum- 
stances admitted  of  her  being  consulted, 
Pamela  would  have  preferred  to  rest  in 
Paris. 


Strittmf  I'm  lasi  iii«4i*     wiifa    Encalibur. 
Slew   him,  and   ill  but   sUn  himself.  h»  fall. 
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By    TOM    GREER 


IT  occurred  in  the  most  unromantic 
way,  and  amid  the  most  prosaic  sur- 
roundings. There  is  probably  no  position 
in  the  world  more  fatal  to  romance,  or 
more  likely  to  crush  all  superfluous  senti- 
ment out  of  a  man's  nature,  than  that  of 
parish  doctor.  The  scenes  of  squalid 
misery  he  is  compelled  every  clay  to  wit- 
ness are  more  likclv  to  blunt  and  exhaust 
the  sense  of  pity  in  the  average  man  than 
to  develop  it  by  exercise,  especially  when 
a  little  experience  has  shown  how  closely 
they  are  associated  with  vice  and  deceit, 
and  how  certain  is  the  man  who  gives  way 
to  his  first  impulsive  instinct  of  charity  to 
awake  sooner  or  later  to  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  been  cheated  and  laughed  at 
ten  times  by  specious  rogues  for  once  that 
he  has  been  of  any  real  help  to  the  un- 
fortunate. And  he  is  apt  to  become 
cynical  in  consequence. 

Richard  Falconer  had  started  in  life  with 
more  rather  than  less  of  the  usual  romance 
and  unpractical  sentiment  of  youth.  The 
last  thing  he  had  thought  of  had  been  the 
hard  realities  of  life.  And,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  those  hard  realities  were  now 
asserting  themselves  and  forcing  them- 
selves upon  his  attention  more  and  more 
every  day  in  the  hard  struggle  to  establish 
himself  in  practice  on  the  slender  basis  of 
a  parish  appointment  in  a  big  provincial 
town  where  he  was  as  yet  little  known  and 
had  a  host  of  wealthier  competitors.  It 
was  so  different  from  the  career  his  glow- 
ing anticipations  had  pictured  in  the 
happy  old  college  days  !  He  had  left  the 
University  with  a  good  degree,  and  his 
chances  of  ultimate  success  were  most 
highly  estimated  by  those  professional 
friends  who  knew  him  best ;  but  he  had 
himself  almost    lost   heart.      He   looked 


every  day  with  sinking  spirits  and  lengthen- 
ing face  on  his  young  wife  and  son — now 
a  rapidly  growing  boy  with  a  portentous 
appetite,  whom  he  must  soon  begin  to 
think  of  placing  at  school — and  his  heart 
sank  lower  still  one  morning  when  the 
only  visitor  to  his  surgery  was  a  ragged 
messenger,  who  produced  from  his  pocket 
a  dirty  and  much-folded  slip  of  paper, 
which,  on  being  smoothed  out,  proved  to 
be  only  the  usual  parish  order  to  visit  a 
pauper  patient  in  the  poorest  quarter  of 
the  town.  It  looked  just  like  any  other 
such  as  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
receiving,  and  he  glanced  at  it  almost 
mechanically  as  he  answered — 

"  '  Peter  Ingram,  3,  Paradise  Row — 
urgent.'  Very  well,  I  shall  be  there  in 
about  half  an  hour." 

It  was  not  a  promising  duty,  but  it  was 
at  least  better  than  to  sit  eating  his  own 
heart  in  the  bitterness  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, as  he  had  too  often  been  compelled 
to  do  of  late  ;  so,  waiting  only  to  put 
his  stethoscope  and  thermometer  in  his 
pocket,  he  seized  his  umbrella  and  started. 
The  streets  through  which  he  passed  to 
his  destination,  each  darker  and  dirtier 
and  more  thickly  studded  with  public- 
houses  than  the  last,  seemed  to  his  morbid 
fancy  to  symbolise  his  own  position  and 
prospects.  In  one  of  the  darkest  and 
dirtiest  of  all  he  stopped  before  a  house 
which,  even  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  was 
conspicuous  for  its  neglected  appearance. 
The  paint  had  long  ago  peeled  in  great 
patches  off  the  door,  and  more  than  half 
the  panes  of  glass  were  broken  in  the 
window,  while  the  remaining  ones  were 
perfectly  opaque  with  dust  and  cobwebs. 
Nine  out  of  ten  pex^OTX^NN'O^^V^N^T^y^^ 
the  house  as  mvmYvabvX.^^^^x.^^^^^^ 
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knew  better.  Finding  his  knock  un- 
answered, he  tried  the  latch,  but  the  door 
was  locked.  Again  he  rapped  sharply,  this 
time  with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  and 
after  a  second  repetition  a  key  grated  in 
the  lock,  the  door  opened  three  inches, 
and  a  glittering  eye,  under  a  red  bushy 
eyebrow,  sharply  scrutinised  him  from 
behind  it.  Then  it  closed  again  ;  he  heard 
a  chain  unfastened,  the  door  was  opened 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  him,  and  closed, 
locked,  and  chained  behind  him  the 
moment  he  had  entered. 

44  Are  you  afraid  of  thieves,  my  friend  ?  " 
said  the  doctor,  glancing  round  the  four 
bare  walls  as  well  as  the  light  permitted. 
44  You  need  hardly  be  nervous  on  that 
score,  1  think." 

44  No,"  said  the  man  who  had  admitted 
him  ;  44  one  who  has  parted  with  the  very 
last  rag  and  stick  he  can  spare  has  at  least 
that  consolation.  Vacuus  cantabit%  you 
know.  But  I  have  still  a  little  pride  left, 
and  don't  like  everyone  to  see  mc  in  this 
plight." 

44  Ah,"  said  Falconer,  catching  him  by 
the  arm  to  draw  him  near  the  light,  44you 
have  come  down  in  the  world,  then.  Was 
it  drink  ?     Be  frank  with  me." 

44 1  won't  deny  that  drink  began  it,"  he 
answered  quietly.  44  But  don't  make  a 
mistake,  doctor  ;  drink  isn't  the  cause  of 
my  present  illness.  I  was  once  a  University 
man  myself,  and  looking  forward  to  a  pro- 
fession. Drink  ruined  my  prospects,  and 
I  found  myself  a  private  soldier  instead. 
But  I  pulled  up.  I  haven't  tasted  drink 
for  many  years.  An  old  wound,  received 
at  Abu  Klea,  and  repeated  doses  of  malaria 
have  brought  me  to  my  present  condition." 

44  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  said  the 
doctor,  44  that  you  are  yourself  the  patient 
I  was  seni  for  to  see  ?  Why  are  you  not 
in  bed,  then  ?  " 

44  Because  there  is  no  one  to  open  the 
door  but  mvself.  I  am  all  alone  in  the 
house — and  in  the  world.  But  when  vou 
see  my  bed,"  he  added  grimly,  44  you  will 
nut  wonder  that  I  like  to  keep  out  of  it  as 
long  as  I  can." 

44  You  ought  to  be  in  it  now,"  said  the 
doctor,  and,  indeed,  as  he  spoke  the  man 
began  to  shiver  and  tremble,  and  crying 


with    chattering   teeth,   44  Oh — h — h  !  it  *s 
on  me  again !  "  clutched   at   the  solitary 
chair   that   stood   in   the   room,    and    sat 
down  in   such  a  .paroxysm  of  shuddering 
that   the   floor   shook   beneath    him,    and 
the    very   window   rattled    in    its    frame. 
The   doctor   hastily   produced    his   hypo- 
dermic case,  and  looked  around   in  vain 
for  a  jug    of    water.      Opening    a   door 
behind    him,    he    stepped    into    a    room 
almost  as   bare   as  the  first,  except  that 
a  heap  of  rags  lay  in  one  corner  and  a 
handful   of  fire   smouldered  in  the    rustx 
grate.     A  water-jug  and  a  cup  and  plate 
stood  upon  the  floor  close   to   the   wall, 
but  on  lifting  the  jug  he  found  it  empty. 
Returning  to  his  patient,  he  found  the  fit 
had  terminated  in  violent  sickness. 

44  My  poor  fellow,"  said  he  as  soon  as 
this  had  subsided,  44you  must  go  to  bed 
and  have  a  nurse  to  look  after  vou.  I 
shall  have  you  taken  to  the  Infirmary 
at  once.  Just  lie  down  here  for  a  few 
minutes  until  I  can  procure  a  fly,  and 
I  will  have  you  there  in  a  jiffy.  I  will 
take  vou  mvself,  so  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  admitting  you  at  once." 

But  to  his  surprise  the  patient  clutched 
him  by  the  arm  and  shrieked  out,  4*  No, 
doctor,  no  !  anything  rather  than  that !  I 
would  sooner  die  on  the  floor !  I  won't 
go,  I  tell  you !  If  you  can't  do  me  any 
good  here,  just  leave  me  alone  ;  but  go  to 
Infirmary  or  Hospital  I  won't,  or  have  a 
nurse  fussing  about  me  either.  I  've  fought 
through  as  bad  as  this  before  without  any 
help,  and  I  will  again.  Go !  "  he  fairly 
yelled  in  his  excitement ;  4i  go  and  leave 
me  to  get  through  it  without  your  help." 

44  Oho  !  "  muttered  the  doctor  to  himself, 
44  so  it  will  be  the  Asylum  instead  of  the 
Infirmary.  Don't  agitate  yourself,  my 
friend,"  he  continued  to  his  patient ;  **  if 
you  prefer  misery  to  comfort,  and  sickness 
to  health,  that 's  vour  own  affair.     1  'm  not 

7  0 

going  to  force  any  kindness  on  you.  You 
shall  stay  here ;  I  can't  pass  any  harsher 
sentence  on  you  than  that.  Now  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  strip  to  the  waist,  and 
let  me  overhaul  you  thoroughly.  You 
haven't  had  malarial  fever  so  long  as  you 
say  without  enlarged  spleen  or  liver,  1  *ll 
be  bound." 
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The  man  sulkily  took  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat.  "  Don't  ask  me  to  strip  any 
further,  doctor.  It's  too  cold;  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  haven't  had  my  clothes 
off  for  weeks,  and  I  'm  ashamed  you  should 

"All  the  more  reason  for  taking  them 
off  now,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Man,  how 
can  you  endure  it  ?  it  is  enough  to  breed 
a  fever  in  itself  1  Off  with  them ! "  and 
he  caught  hold  of  him  to  help  him  to 
remove  them. 
Hut  the  other 
wriggled  from 
his  grasp,  and 
planted  him- 
self in  a  corner 
of  the  room, 
with  his  hands 
clutching  his 
waist  as  far 
round  as  he 
could  reach. 

"Don't  be" 
such  a  howling 
fool ! '"  said  the 
doctor  with  as 
much     good- 


as  he 


ould 


mand  under  the 
circumstances. 

my    friend! 

You  have  con- 
tracted  liver 
and  enlarged 
spleen  at  this 


any  longer.  If  you  do,  I  shall  have  to 
conclude  you  a  madman,  and  take  measures 
accordingly.     Don't  force  me  to  that." 

"  Well,  doctor,  I  give  in  then.  Just 
step  into  the  other  room  while  I  undress, 
please,  and  I  '11  call  when  you're  to  come 

The  doctor  raised  his  eyebrows  at  this 

modest  request,  but   thought   it   best    to 

humour    him,    and    went    into   the   outer 

room,  closing  the  door  behind  him.     As 

he  did  so,  he 

heard    the  key 

turned   in    the 

lock  on    the 

other  side.    In 

another 

turned  again, 
and  a  few 
seconds  later 
he  heard  the 
voice  of  his 
patient: 

now,  (1  oct or." 
Entering,  he 

a  ragged  mat- 
tress that  lay 
on  the  floor, 
covered  with  a 
dirty  blanket 
and    the    coat 


ring. 


Kneeling  do, 
beside  him,  he 
■rse  than  that.      proceeded    to    examine    him    in    regular 
night  hold  of      professional    fashion,    but   to   his   amaze- 
afraid  it's  a      ment    he   entirely    failed    to    detect    any 
most    serious      sign   of  the   tumours   he  had    been  con- 
fident he  felt  through  !iis  patient's  clothes. 
The  man's  emaciation  was  extreme,  and 
had    any   such    abnormal    swelling    been 
present,    it   could   not   have   escaped    his 
observation.      But   there    was   none,  and 
falconer  was  obliged  to  admit  to  himself 
that  his  first  diagnosis  was  incorrect.     He 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  hard  knotty 
Come,  my  poor  fellow,  don't  play  the  fool     swellings  he  had   been   so  sure   he   felt 


I'm  very  much 

mistaken.     But  you  have  w 

1    felt  something  when  1  < 

you  a  moment  ago,  and  1  't 

malignant   tumour   of    the 

kind.      As  I  live,"  he  went  on,  stepping 

close  to  him  and  passing  his  hand  round 

the  waist,  in   spite  of  efforts  to  prevent 

him,  "  I  can  make  out  more  than  one  even 

through  your  clothes.     Come,  come  !     Be 

a  little  more  reasonable.     Let  me  get  you 

to  bed  and  examine  you  properly.     You  're 

not  fit  to  be  on  your  feet  at  this 
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beneath  the  clothes.  There  was  enough, 
however,  to  warrant  a  grave  view  of  the 
case,  and  he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to 
persuade  the  patient  to  consent  to  be  taken 
to  the  Infirmary,  but  without  effect. 

"Just  send  me  a  few  strong  doses  of 
quinine,  doctor,  and  order  me  some  milk 
and  some  coals,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
along  by  myself,  as  I  have  often  done 
before  and  will  often  again.  A  few 
days  will  pull  me  round  all  right  without 
troubling  anyone." 

"I'm  afraid  it  mav  be  a  more  serious 
matter  this  time,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but 
have  your  own  way  for  the  present.  I  '11 
see  that  you  have  some  milk,  and  if  I  have 
a  spare  rug  or  blanket  I  '11  send  it  as  well 
to  throw  over  you.  Now,  good-bye,  and 
see  that  you  keep  yourself  as  warm  and 
comfortable  as  you  can  under  the  difficult 
circumstances  you  have  chosen  for  your- 
self. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  have  listened  to  him,"  he 
went  on  to  himself  as  he  walked  home 
through  the  driving  snow,  which  had  been 
falling  thickly  for  some  time  ;  "  but  there's 
that  old  Ulundi  rug  of  mine  he  can  have 
to-night.  It  looks  as  if  he  would  need  it 
badlv." 

The  ensuing  night  proved  keen  and 
frosty,  and  Falconer's  thoughts  reverted 
more  than  once  to  the  miserable  shelter  in 
which  he  had  left  his  patient,  and  the  still 
more  miserable  shake  -  down  on  which  the 
fever  -  stricken  wretch  was  lying.  At  a 
comparatively  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  again  at  the  door,  waiting  in 
some  impatience  until  it  was  again 
unchained  and  unlocked,  and  revealed 
the  solitary  inmate  shivering  and  moaning 
in  agonies  of  neuralgia.  "  So  this  is  the 
result  of  leaving  you  to  your  own  devices!" 
he  exclaimed  as  he  strode  in  ;  "  but  come, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  now.  Get 
on  your  clothes,  and  anything  you  want  to 
take  with  vou,  and  I  will  have  a  flv  at 
the  door  in  five  minutes.  But  sit  down 
first  and  let  me  give  vou  a  hypodermic 
dose  of  morphia  to  quiet  your  pain.  Is 
there  anv  water  in  the  house  ?  " 

44  Vou  can  get  it  at  the  tap,  and  here  is 

a  cup.     But    I  tell  you  plainly,  I  'm  not 

.going  out  of  this  house.    Do  anything  you 


can  for  me  without  removing  me,  and  I 
will  thank  you  and  repay  you  when  I  can. 
I  do  thank  you  a  hundred  times  for  the 
rug  you  sent  me  last  night.  But  go  to 
Infirmary  or  Hospital  I  will  not ;  under- 
stand that  clearly." 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  the  doctor,  wishing 
to  humour  him  for  the  moment  ;  "lie 
down  there  and  get  under  the  rug  then. 
Hold  out  your  arm.  There,  you'll  feel 
better  in  a  minute.  A  deal  better,"  he 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  drove  home  a 
full  dose ;  "  it  will  be  easier  to  get  him 
away  so.  Now  lie  still,  and  keep  yourself 
warm  for  half  an  hour.  I  have  another  cast- 
to  see  in  the  next  street,  and  I  will  be  back 
here  in  that  time."  So  saying,  he  walked 
quickly  to  the  door,  from  which  he  with- 
drew the  key  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  It 
was  several  minutes'  walk  to  the  nearest 
cab-stand,  and  nearly  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  before  he  was  again  at  the  door 
with  a  four-wheeler.  To  his  chagrin  he 
found  it  fastened  by  the  chain  ;  but  with  a 
powerful  push  of  his  shoulder  he  burst  it 
open  and  entered. 

His  patient  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
front  room  on  his  face,  having  apparently 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  morphia 
as  he  was  returning  from  putting  the  chain 
on  the  door.  "  What  a  monomaniac  !  " 
exclaimed  the  doctor  as  he  stooped  to  lift 
him.  "  Hallo !  What  have  we  here  ?  those 
tumours  again?"  In  a  moment  he  had 
laid  the  insensible  figure  on  the  bed,  and 
was  hastily  undoing  his  clothing.  Under 
the  man's  shirt,  and  next  his  skin,  wa> 
fastened  a  broad  canvas  belt,  furnished 
with  six  large  leathern  pouches  widely  dis- 
tended and  bulging  prominently.  "  Ha ! 
this  explains  the  mystery!  Vacuus  cantabit 
indeed !  What  a  weight !  These  are 
malignant  tumours  with  a  vengeance ! 
Come,  my  friend,  let  go" — this  to  the 
patient,  who  was  feebly  and  half  con- 
sciously clutching  at  the  belt  as  he 
withdrew  it — "  I  must  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  these  tumours,  since  I  have 
discovered  them  at  last." 

Placing  the  belt  on  the  floor — for  there 
was  no  table  in  the  room — he  unloosed 
the  strap  of  one  of  the  pouches  with 
fingers    that    trembled    with    excitement. 
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A  yellow  gleam  caught  his  eye,  and  for  a 
moment  his  hands  shook  so  violently  and 
uncontrollably  that  a  small  avalanche  of 
.gold  coins  rolled  out  upon  the  bare  boards 
with  a  jingling  crash,  and  spread  over  the 
floor.  His  head  swam,  flashes  of  fire  seemed 
to  dance  before  his  eyes,  a  thunderous 
reverberation  filled  his  ears,  and  before  he 
was  able  to  control  his  own  movements  he 
was  down  on  his  knees  wildly  clutching  at 
the  coins  with  both  hands,  thrusting  them 
into  his  pockets  as  fast  as  he  could  gather 
them  up.  Recovering  himself  with  a  sense 
of  shame  and  amazement  such  as  he  had 
never  felt  before,  he  was  conscious  of 
shuddering  so  violently  that  his  teeth 
chattered,  and  the  gold  dropped  again 
and  again  from  his  fingers.  "  For 
shame,  Richard  Falconer ! "  he  heard 
himself  saying  aloud,  "  is  this  your  con- 
tempt for  filthy  lucre,  your  boasted 
indifference  to  gold  ?  Get  up  at  once, 
put  back  that  money,  and  see  to  your 
patient  as  you  ought !  What  is  all  this 
to  you  ?  " 

With  a  great  effort  he  pulled  himself 
together,  and  began  methodically  to  gather 
up  the  coins  and  put  them  back  into 
the  pouch.  Most  of  them  were  English 
.sovereigns,  but  some  were  Eastern  coins, 
at  whose  value  he  could  only  guess.  He 
-estimated,  however,  that  the  contents  of 
the  first  bag  must  be  worth  at  least  two 
hundred  pounds  ;  a  second  and  a  third 
were  opened  with  a  similar  result ;  but  the 
last  three  contained  not  coins  but  jewels, 
mostly  unset  and  many  uncut :  rubies, 
•emeralds,  and  diamonds,  some  of  them  of 
great  size  and  evidently  of  enormous  value. 
He  was  still  engaged  in  counting  and 
-examining  these  last,  oblivious  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing 
the  outer  door  open  and  footsteps  cross  the 
floor  towards  the  door  of  the  inner  room. 
Almost  before  he  was  conscious  of  moving 
he  found  himself  at  the  door  and  in  the  act 
of  turning  the  key  in  the  lock.  "  Good 
Heavens  !  "  he  muttered,  "  I  must  be  under 
the  spell  of  the  gold- fiend  myself.  This 
will  never  do !  "  Nevertheless  he  opened 
the  door  only  wide  enough  to  let  himself 
through,  and  at  once  closed  and  locked  it 
behind  him.     Then  he  found  himself  face 


to  face  with  the  driver  of  the  cab  which  he 
had  left  at  the  door. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir !  "  said  the  man, 
touching  his  hat ;  "I  thought  you  had 
forgot  me.  Is  there  anything  you  want 
carried  out  to  the  cab  ?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  did  forget  you,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  The  fact  is,  I  have  seen  reason 
to  change  my  mind  about  removing  the 
patient.  You  need  not  wait  any  longer. 
Here  is  a  shilling  for  the  time  you  have 
lost. 

"  Not  quite  a  case  for  the  Union 
Infirmary,"  he  said  to  himself  after  the 
cab  had  departed.  "  I  must  get  a  nurse 
for  him  and  order  some  proper  food.  He 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  them,"  he  added 
with  a  laugh.  "  And  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
had  better  take  charge  of  his  money 
myself." 

So  saying,  he  returned  the  jewels  to 
their  respective  pouches,  fastened  them 
securely,  and  again  locking  the  door,  took 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  buckled  the 
heavy  belt  around  his  own  waist.  Its 
weight  surprised  him,  but  when  he  had 
adjusted  it  in  its  place  and  rearranged  his 
clothes  over  it,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
how  easily  it  fitted  and  how  little  external 
evidence  there  was  of  its  presence.  Then 
he  kneeled  down  beside  his  patient  and 
examined  him  minutely.  The  man  lay  in 
a  death-like  stupor,  with  eyes  half  open, 
and  the  doctor,  raising  the  lids  successively 
with  his  thumb,  noted  with  keen  profes- 
sional glance  that  the  pupils  were  con- 
tracted to  less  than  half  their  natural  size. 
"  Good  heavens !  "  was  his  first  thought ; 
"  can  I  have  given  him  an  overdose  ?  " 

The  next  ten  minutes  were  spent  in 
efforts  to  awake  and  arouse  the  sleeping 
man.  He  shouted  in  his  ears,  dipped  the 
corner  of  his  handkerchief  in  water  and 
slapped  his  face,  raised  him  to  his  feet 
only  to  find  his  legs  collapse  helplessly 
under  him.  Then  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
hip-pocket  in  which  he  carried  his  hypo- 
dermic case.  The  bulky  pouches  of  the 
belt  delayed  him  for  a  moment,  but  it 
was  enough  to  change  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  The  thought  of  the  wealth  now 
within  his  grasp  rushed  over  him  like 
an  irresistible  flood,  sweeping  even-thing 
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before  it.  "  Don't  be  a  Quixotic  fool, 
Richard  Falconer !  You  have  done  all 
you  can  for  him  ;  let  him  go  now,  and  take 
the  good  that  has  fallen  into  your  hands. 
Here  is  what  will  pay  all  your  debts,  solve 
all  your  difficulties,  launch  you  on  a  new 
and  full  career,  brighten  your  wife's  lot, 
and  give  your  boy  a  proper  chance  in  the 
world.  Think  how  much  more  good  it 
will  do  in  your  hands  than  in  those  of  this 
useless  miser.  Now  you  will  have  some 
chance  of  pursuing  your  scientific  studies 
to  advantage,  and  doing  some  service  to 
humanity  in  your  day.  Just  leave  the  case 
to  nature.  Go  back  to  your  house,  make 
your  evening  visit  in  due  course,  find  him 
dead,  and  certify  the  real  cause — malarial 
fever.  And  if  there  be  an  inquest,  there 
are  the  contracted  liver  and  enlarged 
spleen  ready  to  your  hand  as  a  sufficient 
explanation,  and,  what  is  better,  a  per- 
fectly true  one." 

He  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
fever  of  excitement,  his  lips  muttering, 
his  head  whirling.  How  it  ended  he 
could  never  clearly  recollect ;  he  had  a 
confused  remembrance  of  rushing  from 
the  house,  of  passing  through  the  streets, 
even  of  stopping  to  speak  with  some 
acquaintances.  He  found  afterwards  that 
he  had  made  more  than  one  parish  visit, 
through  which  habit  and  the  automatic 
force  of  perfect  training  had  carried  him 
without  any  blunder.  After  a  time  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  wake  as  if  from  a 
dream.  His  wife's  voice,  sounding  at  first 
as  if  coming  from  a  great  distance, 
recalled  him  to  himself.  "  Richard, 
Richard,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What 
has  happened  to  you  ?  "  He  was 
seated  in  his  own  chair  in  his  consulting- 
room,  his  wife  kneeling  on  the  floor  hold- 
ing his  hands.  "  Oh,  you  are  ill,  you  ate 
nothing  at  breakfast  this  morning — 1  saw 
you,  though  you  thought  I  didn't  notice. 
Oh,  Richard,  you  mustn't  go  on  like  that ; 
if  you  were  to  break  down  what  would 
become  of  us  ?  Sit  still  now,  till  I  see  if 
there  be  any  wine  left  in  the  decanter  ; 
and  then  you  must  have  something  to  eat." 
"  Stop,  Man,"  said  he,  as  she  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  "  I  am  better  now.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  my  old  megrims, 


for  I  have  no  recollection  of  coming  in. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  only  returned  from 
seeing  a  rather  curious  case,  and  the  poor 
fellow  appeared  to  be  in  desperate  misery 
and  want.  He  is  in  an  empty  house  by 
himself,  has  neither  chair  nor  bed,  nor 
apparently  a  scrap  of  food  to  eat.  And  I 
can't  induce  him  to  go  to  the  Infirmary. 
He  is  a  discharged  soldier,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  gentleman  once,  and  he  seems 
to  be  as  proud  as  Lucifer." 

44  A  soldier!"  cried  Mary.  "Oh,  Richard, 
you  must  try  if  we  can't  do  something  for 
him.  I  never  hear  of  an  old  soldier  with- 
out thinking  of  my  poor  brother  Jack, 
who,  you  know,  ran  away  and  enlisted  while 
I  was  quite  a  little  girl,  and  how  miserably 
he  died  in  Africa.  Oh,  what  a  pet  I  used 
to  be  of  poor  Jack's  !  If  we  had  heard 
of  anyone  who  had  been  good  to  him  at 
the  last,  how  we  should  have  blessed  him ! 
Do  tell  me  all  about  this  poor  fellow, 
and  let  us  see  if  we  can  devise  anv  way  of 
helping  him." 

"I  am  afraid  he  is  pretty  well  past 
help,"  said  Richard.  "  I  left  him  uncon- 
scious, and  I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if  he  should  never  come  to  him- 
self again." 

•*  Hut  surelv  he  can't  be  left  by  himself 
in  an  empty  house,  Richard !  It  would 
be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  leave  anybody  so. 
He  must  be  got  to  the  Infirmary." 

44  He  won't  go.  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
make  him,  but  he  is  obstinate." 

44  Then  we  must  bring  him  here.  We 
have  more  than  one  empty  room,  for  the 
house  is  far  too  big  for  us.  Do  let  me  get 
a  bed  put  up  in  one  of  them." 

44  Why,  Mary,  you  know  well  enough  we 
can't  even  keep  ourselves !  How  are  we 
to  keep  and  feed  a  stranger  as  well  ?  " 

44  Oh,  we  must,  Richard!"  she  cried 
impulsively,  her  tender  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  44  Think  how  forsaken  and  wretched 
he  is !  Suppose  it  were  your  brother — 
and  he  is  your  brother,  even  if  he  be  what 
you  call  a  stranger.  We  mustnt  shut  our 
door  on  him — 4  1  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  not  in' — how  could  vou  bear 
to  hear  that  ?  " 

She  ran  lightly  out  of  the  room  to  give 
her    orders    and    see    them   carried   out,. 
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leaving  Richard  sitting  con  science' stricken 
in  his  chair,  all  his  subtle  arguments 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  a  single  word. 
"  Took  him  not  hi !  "  he  echoed  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "No,  Lord,  I  didn't  take 
him  in  !  1  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of 
thai ;  so  I  robbed  and  murdered  him 
instead,  and  then  swore  lies  about  it  at 
the  inquest.  And  the  best  of  it  was  that  1 
did  it  all  from  the  most  exalted  motives — 
to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  at  no  expense  except 
that  of  the  life  of  a  wretched  miser  of 
whom  the  world 
would  be  well 
rid,  who  was 
only  a  burden  to 
himself     and     a 

everybody  else  ! 
How  clear  it  all 
was!  but  I  dare 
not  say  it  to 
Mary,  and  should 
hate  her  if  she 
could  listen  to  it 
for  a  second." 

He    lay   back 
in  his  chair   for 
with 


Id- 


closed  eyi 
thousand 
world  dreams 
and  half-for- 
gotten ideals  and 
a  spirations 
crowding  back 
upon  his  memory 
and  circling  round  the  image  of  his  wife 
as  he  had  first  seen  and  loved  her.  There 
were  unaccustomed  tears  in  his  eyes  as 
he  opened  them  to  see  her  standing 
before  him  in  hat  and  cloak. 

"Come,  Richard,"  she  cried,  "you 
must  take  me  to  the  place  at  once. 
There  was  some  wine  left,  and  I  have 
it  in  this  basket.  I  have  told  Alice  to 
make  up  a  bed  in  the  back-room,  and 
to  have  some  hot  soup  ready  in  an  hour. 
Now  get  your  coat  on  and  take  me 
to  the  house.  We  shall  need  a  fly  to 
bring  him  here ;  but  we  can  order  that 
on  the  way." 


Her  bright,  quick  eagerness  carried  him 
along  ;  in  another  minute  they  were  pass- 
ing through  the  streets,  and  had  hailed 
a  crawling  cab.  Richard  regarded  his 
wife  with  a  kind  of  dazed  surprise.  All 
the  wan  depression  of  her  face,  which  had 
weighed  upon  his  spirits  for  weeks,  was 
gone,  and  a  bright  and  almost  joyous 
energy  seemed  to  possess  her  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  Mary  of  brighter  days. 
He  seemed  wakened  from  a  nightmare 
as  he  looked  at  her,  and  sprang  lightly 
down  to  help  her  as  the  fly  drew  up  in 
the  wretched 
street  before  the 
empty  house, 
Already  the  early 
evening  was 
closing  in,  and 
it  looked  doubly 
desolate  and  for- 
bidding in  the 
twilight.  "Why, 
surely  there  is  no 
one  living  here!" 
she  exclaimed: 
"he  must  indeed 
be  in  a  wretched 
plight,  poor 
fellow ! " 

Richard  tried 
the  door,  but 
found  it  locked. 
He  had*  no  re- 
collection of  his 
departure  from 
the  house  in  the 
morning,  but 
on  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  he 
found  the  key,  which  he  must  have 
slipped  into  it  on  leaving.  They  entered 
the  bare  outer  room,  and  he  could  hardly 
hear  his  wife's  exclamation  of  pity  and 
dismay,  his  own  heart  was  thumping  so 
loudly  with  terror  and  suspense.  Should 
they  find  him  stilt  alive?  His  hand  shook 
as  he  laid  it  on  the  handle  of  the  inner 
door,  the  lock  rattled,  and  for  a  moment 
he  recoiled  as  from  a  living  thing. 
Nerving  himself  with  an  effort,  he  pushed 
the  door  open  and  went  in.  The  room 
was  precisely  as  he  had  left  it  in  the 
morning;  the  patient  lay  in  a  profound 
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sleep,  breathing  heavily,  and  bathed  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  Richard  bent  over 
him  and  felt  his  pulse,  then  shook  him 
sharply  by  the  shoulder  and  called  loudly 
on  him  to  wake,  but  without  rousing  him 
in  the  least.  Slapping  his  face  with  a  wet 
handkerchief,  raising  him  off  the  ground, 
produced  no  better  effect.  Taking  the 
little  bottle  of  wine  from  Mary's  ready 
hand,  Richard  forced  a  few  drops  into  his 
mouth.  Thev  were  swallowed  with  a  con- 
vulsive  gulp,  but  made  no  change  in  the 
profound  unconsciousness  in  which  the 
patient  lay. 

"  It 's  no  use,"  he  said  at  last.  "  He  's 
too  far  gone  to  awake.  And  yet  his  pulse 
is  very  good  ;  and  if  I  had  him  at  home 
there  are  one  or  two  other  things  I  might 
try.  So  just  tell  the  driver  to  come  in  and 
help  me  to  carry  him  to  the  fly." 

He  wrapped  around  him  the  rug  he  had 
sent  the  evening  before,  which  was  the 
only  thing  about  him  not  in  rags,  and  with 
the  driver's  assistance  carried  him  out  and 
propped  him  up  in  the  fly.  Before  quitting 
the  place  Richard  turned  the  bed  over  with 
his  foot  to  be  sure  that  nothing  of  value 
was  left  behind.  A  heavy  revolver,  which 
proved  to  be  loaded,  rattled  upon  the  floor, 
and  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up  a  yellow 
gleam  caught  his  eye  among  the  rags. 
"  What !  more  money !  "  he  exclaimed  ; 
but  on  looking  closer  he  saw  it  was  only 
the  gilt  case  of  an  old-fashioned,  faded 
daguerreotype  portrait.  Nothing  else 
was  to  be  found,  and  slipping  it  into  his 
pocket  with  the  revolver,  he  returned  to 
the  cab,  locking  the  door  behind  him 
as  he  left. 

A  few  minutes'  driving  brought  the  party 
back  to  Richard's  house,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  cabman,  the  still  un- 
conscious patient  was  carried  up  to  one  of 
the  empty  rooms,  where  a  bed  had  been 
prepared  to  receive  him.  Man'  was  ready 
with  hot  soup  and  coffee,  and  felt  a  little 
disappointed  when  Richard  turned  her 
from  the  door.  "  No,  no,  Mary,  it 's  no 
use  trying  to  give  it  to  him  that  way. 
Make  a  little  very  strong  beef-tea ;  I  will 
find  a  wav  to  administer  that.  Send  me 
up  the  bottle  of  Condy's  fluid,  and  a  glass 
and  jug  of  water." 


Left   to   himself,  he  proceeded  with  a 
fierce  anxiety,  very  different  from  his  usual 
professional  coolness,  to  take   such  mea- 
sures as  his  knowledge  dictated  to  awaken 
his  patient  from  his  stupor,  and  these  not 
proving  immediately  successful,  to  sustain 
life,  if  possible,  until  the  effect  of  the  drug 
should  pass  off.     It  was  late  when,  after 
having    exhausted     nearly    even*    means 
known   to   him,    he    left    him    still    lying 
unconscious  and  went  down-stairs.     Marv 
had  prepared  a  little  supper  for  him,  and 
was  anxiously  awaiting  his  appearance. 

"A  good,  strong  cup  of  tea  for  me, 
Mary." 

"  Why,  Richard,  you  know  tea  at  night 
always  keeps  you  awake.  You  would  not 
sleep  a  wink  after  it." 

"  That 's  why  I  want  it.  I  am  going  to 
sit  up  with  my  patient  to-night,  and  before 
Alice  goes  to  bed  you  had  better  tell  her 
to  light  a  fire  in  his  room." 

"Oh,  Richard,  mayn't  I  sit  up  along 
with  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  clo*e  my 
eyes  the  whole  time  for  thinking  of  you. 
I  never  can  sleep  when  you  are  away  from 
me  at  nights/' 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  you  to  be 
resting  quietly  in  bed,  then,"  said  Richard, 
who  had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  to 
be  alone  with  his  patient  in  the  event  ot 
his  recovering  consciousness. 

When  the  household  had  retired,  Richard 
sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  beside  the  tire, 
having  first  made  a  careful  examination 
of  his  patient,  who  moaned  and  muttered 
in  his  sleep  as  he  turned  him  over  to 
sound  his  heart.  Somewhat  reassured  by 
these  signs  of  reviving  consciousness,  he 
opened  the  latest  work  on  "  Poisons,"  on 
which  he  had  recently  expended  a  guinea 
which  he  could  very  ill  spare,  turned  to 
the  section  on  "  Morphia,"  and  settled 
himself  in  his  chair  to  study  it  attentively. 

About  four  hours  later  he  was  awakened 
from  a  deep  sleep  by  a  loud  cry  uttered 
near  him.  The  book  had  fallen  on  the 
floor  beside  his  chair;  the  fire  had  gone 
out,  but  the  lamp  was  burning  brightly. 
The  sick  man  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed. 
from  which  he  had  thrown  off  the  covering, 
and  was  wildly  groping  among  the  bed- 
clothes in  search  of  something. 
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"Lost,  lost!"  hi-  shrieked.  "Help! 
Thieves !     Police ! " 

Richard  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment, 
and  caught  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"Thank  God,  you  are  better!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  But  what  are  you  looking 
for .'  " 

"What,  doctor,  is  it  you?  Where  am 
I  r  What  has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  slept  for  a  hundred  years  !  " 


accustomed  to  these  attacks,  as  1  told  you, 
and  the  worst  is  always  over  in  three  days. 
But  there  is  always  sickness  and  prostra- 
tion afterwards  ;  and  this  time  1  positively 
feel  better  than  I  have  done  for  years.  I 
have  had  such  a  sound  sleep  as  1  thought 
I  should  never  enjoy  again.  How  did  you 
do  it,  doctor .- " 

"  ilorphia !  "  said  Richard  grimly.     "  A 
heroic  dose;  I   saw  you  were  prcttv  bad, 


"  You  are  in  my  house,"  said  Richard, 
"and  everything  you  have  is  safe.  Now 
pull  yourself  together,  and  let  me  have  a 
look  at  you.  Pupils  normal,  heart  all 
right.  Why,  you  are  a  miracle !  Just 
swallow  this  cup  of  coffee  ;  it 's  cold,  but 
your  throat  must  be  like  a  chimney.  Down 
with  it !  " 

"  More,  more !  I  could  drink  up 
Esil ! "  he  cried,  holding  out  the  empty 
cup  to  be  refilled. 


"  Vo. 


i  magic 


have  brought  me  round  so  quickly. 


and  it  had  to  be  either  kill  or  cure.  Till 
within  five  minutes  ago,  I  was  greatly 
afraid  it  was  going  to  be  kill.  You  have 
slept  about  twenty  hours." 

"  1  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
your  courage,  then,  for  it  has  put  new  life 
in  me.  I  must  have  been  as  sound  as  a 
church  if  you  have  removed  me  without 
my  knowing  anything  about  it.  But  are 
you  t|uite  sure  you  left  nothing  behind, 
for  I  missed  something  just  now  that  must 
not  be  lost  on  any  account  ?  " 

"I    know,"    said    Richard   quietly,    but 
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keenly  watching  the  other's  face  as  he 
spoke.  "  You  had  a  belt  around  you 
with  several  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
money  and  jewels  in  it.  You  had  also  a 
loaded  revolver,  for  the  purpose,  I  presume, 
of  defending  your  wealth.  Don't  be 
uneasy  about  them ;  I  have  them  both 
safely  under  lock  and  key." 

44  No,  no ;  you  are  quite  mistaken, 
doctor,"  exclaimed  the  man,  all  his  wild- 
ness  of  aspect  returning  and  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  a  mad  terror  and  suspicion. 
"  There  's  nothing  in  it — nothing  at  all, 
except  what  little  money  I  have,  and  a  few 
curios  I  picked  up  in  my  travels.  Let  me 
have  it  at  once,  please — at  once,  without 
a  single  minute's  delay !  " 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Richard. 
44  It  is  quite  safe,  I  assure  you.  If  it  be  of 
so  little  value  as  you  say,  why  excite  your- 
self about  it  ?  How  much  might  there 
be  in  it  then  ?  it  seemed  to  me  pretty 
heavv." 

4%  Oh,  very  little  ;  but  as  it  is  all  I  have 
in  the  world,  you  needn't  wonder  that  1 
am  rather  anxious  about  it.  I  must  ask 
you  to  give  it  to  me  at  once ;  it  will  make 
my  mind  easier." 

44  Don't  be  uneasy ;  I  give  you  my  word 
it's  quite  safe.  Look  here,  I'm  rather  a 
fancier  of  curios  mvself;  I  don't  mind 
giving  you  ten  pounds  on  spec  for  the  belt 
just  as  it  stands.  If  you  tell  me  it  is  worth 
more,  I  will  give  you  more." 

4%  I  wouldn't  take  ten  pounds  ;  not  that 
it  is  reallv  worth  more,  but  there  are  things 
in  it  that  have  a  special  value  for  me.  1 
shouldn't  think  of  selling  it  on  any  terms, 
and  I  must  again  ask  you  to  let  me  have  it 
in  my  own  possession." 

"  1  will  give  you  a  hundred,"  said 
Richard  mischievously,  44  and  I  will  let 
you  retain  anything  in  it  that  you  wish 
specially  to  keep." 

4*  I  tell  you  I  am  not  going  to  sell 
it  on  any  terms  whatever,"  rejoined  the 
other  testily,  '•  so  we  had  better  drop  the 
subject.  And  I  beg  you  will  give  it  to  me 
now  without  any  further  parley." 

"  Yet  1  should  think  a  hundred  pounds 
would  be  something  of  a  consideration  to 
a  man  who  has  *  parted  with  the  very  last 
rag  and  stick  he  can  spare,'  "  said  Richard. 


44  Come,  my  friend,  you  may  not  meet  such 
a  chance  again  ;  what  do  you  say  to  five 
hundred  pounds?" 

44  Dr.  Falconer,"  replied  the  man  ex- 
citedly, 44  either  this  is  a  very  bad  joke  or 
you  have  lost  your  senses.  For  the  last 
time  I  ask  you  to  restore  my  property.  If 
you  do  not,  I  will  at  once  walk  out  of  your 
house,  and  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  Give  me  what  belongs  to  me, 
and  let  me  go." 

44  Yery  well,"  said  Richard,  "  you  shall 
have  it  at  once."  He  left  the  room,  anil 
returned  in  a  minute  with  the  belt  and 
pistol  in  his  hands.  He  found  his  patient 
already  half  dressed.  With  frenzied  haste 
he  made  a  grasp  at  the  belt,  but  Richard 
caught  him  by  the  wrist  and  held  him  as 
if  in  a  vice,  while  he  said  sternly — 

44  Listen  to  me,  madman  !  you  act  as  it 
you  think  I  want  to  rob  you.  Why,  you 
idiot,  if  that  had  been  my  design,  I  need 
not  have  so  much  as  lifted  a  finger ;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still,  anil  you 
would  have  been  dead  by  this  time,  and 
nobody  to  ask  a  single  question  about  you. 
Instead  of  that,  I  have  brought  you  to  my 
house,  I  have  worked  for  hours  to  bring 
you  round,  I  have  restored  you  to  life,  and 
you  repay  me  with  insult  and  abuse.  Even 
yet,  if  I  wanted  to  possess  myself  of  this 
precious  belt,  I  should  only  have  to  go  to 
the  nearest  magistrate  and  certify  you 
insane,  to  have  you  shut  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  Much 
attention  they  would  pay  there  to  your 
ravings  about  being  robbed  of  gold  and 
jewels !  That  is  what  I  could  do  if  1 
were  the  villain  vou  think  me.  Take 
your  belt  and  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
you  ungrateful  wretch !  "  and  he  flung  it 
with  a  crash  upon  the  floor. 

One  of  the  pouches  burst  open  and  the 
guineas  rolled  out  in  a  golden  stream. 
With  a  shriek  the  owner  flung  himself 
upon  his  knees  to  clutch  them,  when  his 
new-found  strength  failed  him  all  at  once 
and  he  rolled  upon  his  face  in  a  dead 
faint. 

Richard  knelt  down,  turned  him  upon 
his  back,  and  sprinkled  a  few  drops  from 
the  water-jug  upon  his  face.  As  he  did 
so  he  was  startled  to  hear  a  knock  at  the 
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door  of  the  room.  Going  hastily  to  open 
it,  he  found  Mary,  in  a  dressing-gown, 
a  taper  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  wide  with 
anxious  suspense. 

"  Oh,  Richard !  I  haven't  been  able  to 
sleep  all  night."  she  cried,  "  and  just  now 
I  heard  loud  voices  and  a  scream.  What 
has  happened  ?     Is  anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  darling,"  said 
Richard.  "  You  have  come  just  in  time 
to  help  me  in  restoring  this  man,  who 
has  fainted.  Is  there  any  brandy  in  the 
cellarette  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  a  little.  Shall  1  go 
and    fetch    it  ?  " 

"  Please  do  so." 
She  turned  to  go 
downstairs,  and 
Richard  closed 
the  door  and 
ma+le  haste  to 
pick  tip  the  coins 
which  w  e  r  e 
scattered  over  the 
floor.  "  Best  she 
should  not  see 
them."  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  re- 
turned them  to 
the  pouch  and 
fastened  the  belt 
securely  round  the 
patient's  waist. 
"Come  in.  Mary," 
in  answer  to 
another    knock. 


Richard  looked.  It  was  the  little 
daguerreotype  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
man's  room  and  slipped  into  his  pocket 
almost  without  looking  at  it. 

"  Oh,  that 's  only  a  likeness  of  somebody 
that  I  found  in  his  room  as  we  were 
leaving,  and  thought  I  had  better  take 
with  me.  Put  it  on  the  mantelpiece ;  he 
may  want  to  have  it  again." 

"  Hut,  Richard,  do  you  mean  to  say  you 

don't  recognise  it  ?     Why,  good  heavens  ! 

don't  you  see  it 's  a  likeness  of  mother  ?  " 

"Of   your    mother?"    he    exclaimed, 

snatching  it  from  her  hand.     He  held  it 

close  to  the  lamp, 

and    had    to  turn 

it   at    several 

different    angles 

before    he    could 

catch    the    faded 

tints    on   the 

shining    silver 

plate  from  which 

they 


iriv 


>  b  1  i  t 


■Ah! 


the  brandy.  Stop! 

not  that  way."  as  she  was  putting  a  wineglass 
to  his  .lips;  "  he  won't  be  able  to  swallow. 
Just  hand  me  my  hypodermic  case  ;  you  'II 
find  it  in  my  coat-pocket,  hanging  at  the 
back  of  the  door." 

With  practised  quickness  he  prepared 
the  syringe  and  injected  a  few  drops  into 
his  patient's  arm.  To  his  surprise  Mary 
was  not  at  his  side  to  help  him  ;  and  when 
he  turned  to  look  for  her  she  was  standing 
near  the  lamp,  gazing  with  fixed  eyes  and 
parted  lips  upon  something  which  she  held 
close  to  the  light. 

"  Richard,  Richard,  look  here  !  "  she 
exclaimed  excitedly. 


ated ;    but    when 

he  did  so  he  could 
not  repress  a  loud 
exclamation  of 
astonishment. 

"  It  is  she,  sure 
enough !  No  one 
could  ever  forget 
those  long  curls! 
And     I  've     seen 

i  upon  soMF.THisra  her  in  just  such  a 

;  to  thk  light.  bonnet— all  round 

her  face— 1  "m  sure 

hundred   times!       How   extraordinary! 

ow  on  earth  can  he  have  come  to  have 


*'  Why.  Richard,  how  can  you  be  so 
stupid?  don't  you  see  it 's  Jack  !  our  lost 
Jack,  whom  v.*e  have  believed  dead  so 
many  years  !  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  is  this  the 
way  we  find  you  again  ?  Poor,  poor 
fellow,  what  miseries  you  must  have  passed 
through !  But  we  will  try  and  make  it 
better  for  vou  now.  Open  vour  eves,  dear 
Jack!  it  is  I,  your  little  Molly/ and  we 
shall  be  so  happy  together  again.  Oh, 
Richard,  make  him  come  to ;  do  your  best 
now  if  you  never  did  before." 
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She  was  down  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
trying  to  raise  his  head  on  her  breast, 
chafing  his  hands,  and  covering  his  uncon- 
scious face  with  kisses. 

"  Softly.  Mary,  softly,"  said  Richard, 
gently  restraining  her.  "  Let  his  head 
rest  on  the  floor ;  he  will  come  round  far 
quicker  so.  It  is  only  an  ordinary  faint ; 
what  he  wants  is  plenty  of  air,  and  you  are 
only  smothering  him.  I  will  throw  up  the 
window — why,  it 's  broad  day- 
light already  !  But  are  you 
quite  sure  it  is  your  brother  ? 
Why,  it  must  be  fifteen  years 
since  you  saw  him,  and  you 
were  only  a  little  girl  then." 

"That's  just  why  I  didn't 
know  him  at  first ;  but  now  I 
can  see  his  likeness  to  my 
father  very  plainly.  Oh,  it 
is  he,  sure  enough  ;  there 
can  be  no  mistake." 

"  See,  the  air  is  reviving 
him  already,"  said  Richard. 
"  Now,  Mary,  control  your- 
self; don't  speak  to  him  till 
I  tell  you  ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  him  first.  Put  out 
the  lamp,  and  sit  down  in 
that  chair,  away  from  the 
window.  Come,  now,"  turn- 
ing to  the  patient,  who  had 
just  opened  his  eyes  with  two 
or  three  deep  sighs.  "  Sit 
up.  Sergeant  Wentworth!" 

"  Yes,  Colonel  !  "  cried  the 
sergeant,  raising  himself  me- 
chanically, ami  lifting  his 
hand     in    a    military    salute.  "heri 

Suddenly   his   dazed    eye 
cleared,  and  he  looked  round  with  keen, 
suspicious  glance.    "  Why,  it 's  the  doctor  ! 

How  do  you  know  my I  mean,"  he 

stammered,  suddenly  conscious  of  having 
committed  himself,  "my  name's  Ingram, 
nut  Wentworth." 

•'Come,  come,  Jack  Wentworth,  don't 
turn  away  your  best  friends.  I  know  all 
about  you.  and  here  is  your  little  sister 
Mully,  just  waiting  to  spring  into  your 
arms.  Don't  tell  her  vuu  don't  remember 
her  :  she  has  been  talking  about  you  ever 
since  we  were  married,  and  even  after  she 


had  a  boy  of  her  own,  whom  she  would 
insist  on  naming  after  you." 

"Ob,  Jack,  Jack;"  cried  Mary,  running 
into  his  embrace  ;  "  how  do  you  think  I 
could  ever  forget  you  ?  Don't  tell  me  job 
have  forgotten  me!  Oh,  jack!  what 
dreadful  times  you  must  have  had!  But 
we  '11  make  you  forget  all  your  sorrow* 
now." 

■"  Molly,  Molly,  is  it  really  you  ?  "  cried 


the  hardened  soldier,  actually  bursting 
into  tears.  "  Forget  you,  my  little  pet? 
Why,  you  were  the  one  memory  that  kept 
me  from  blowing  out  my  brains  a  dozen 
times  !  And  the  one  thing  that  made  me 
save  my  plunder  and  scrape  and  starve  in 
the  midst  of  plenty — for  I  am  rich,  Molly, 
though  I  don't  look  it — was  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  find  you  one  day  and  share 
my  winnings  with  you.  When  I  made 
my  way  home  to  the  old  place  in  York- 
shire, and  found  all  the  family  were  gone, 
and   the  only  thing  I  could   hear  of  you 
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was  that  you  had  married  a  doctor  and 
were  living  no  one  could  tell  me  where,  I 
just  started  off  in  search  of  you,  and  for 
three  weary  years  I  have  tramped  nearly 
every  road  in  England  looking  for  you. 
It's  not  likely  I  am  going  to  say  now  I 
don't  remember  you,  my  little  Molly." 

He  turned  to  Richard  with  outstretched 
hand.  "  I  hope  you  '11  forgive  me  for 
what  I  said  just  now.  You  had  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness  I  ever 
received  from  anyone,  and  1  repaid  you 
with  insult.  But  I  was  really  not  sane 
where  that  belt  was  concerned.  You  were 
quite  right  about  it.  I  got  the  jewels  in 
Burmah  ;  Lord,  what  a  do  it  was  !  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  one  of  these  days.  I 
don't  know  yet  myself  what  they  are  worth, 
but  it  is  something  fabulous.  The  pos- 
session  of  them    made   a   regular   miser 


of  me,  but  I  was  thinking  of  Molly  all 
the  time.  Now  I  have  found  her,  and 
the  half  of  them  are  hers ;  and  as  for 
the  rest,  why,  if  you  can  put  up  with  the 
humours  of  a  crotchety,  testy  old  brother- 
in-law,  I  think  I  '11  end  my  wanderings 
here,  and  play  the  rich  bachelor  uncle 
with  my  nephews  and  nieces — and  a  lot 
more  of  them  there  will  be,  I  hope ;  eh, 
Mollv  ?  " 

"  Why,  Jack,"  cried  Mary,  quite  unable 
to  understand,  "  how  on  earth  can  you 
play  the  rich  uncle  ?  And  what  is  this 
belt  you  are  talking  about  ?  " 

44  Here  it  is,"  said  Jack,  suddenly  slip- 
ping it  off  his  own  waist  and  buckling  it 
around  hers.  4t  Keel  the  weight  of  that ! 
You  just  keep  it  for  me,  and  whenever  I 
want  anything  out  of  it,  I  will  come  and 
ask  you  for  it." 


THE      GREAT     ADVENTURER. 


STUDIES    AX/)     SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    XAPOIEOX. 

THE    INVASION    OF    RUSSIA 


THE  black  shadow  of  impending  war 
with  Russia  had  darkened  the 
Continent  long  before  1812.  There  were 
many  causes  at  work  to  weaken  and  finally 
dissolve  the  alliance  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Czar.  That  the  Emperor  had 
unceremoniously  jilted  a  Russian  Princess 
for  the  marriage  with  Marie  Louise  was 
only  one  cause  of  quarrel.  There  were,  also, 
the  wholesale  annexations  by  which  the 
confines  of  France  were  vastly  extended  : 
such  as  the  Yalais,  part  of  Hanover, 
the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  all  the  sea-coast 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  F'lbe.  Again, 
Napoleon's  threat  to  restore  Polish  inde- 
pendence kept  open  a  constant  sore.  But 
a  chief  cause  of  difference  was  the  Con- 
tinental system.  As  far  back  as  18 10 
Napoleon  was  at  issue  with  the  Czar  about 
the  restrictions  on  English  trade.  Alexander 
had  followed  his  ally  loyally  in  declaring 
war  with  England,  and  in  closing  his 
ports  to  her  ships  and   her  goods,   but 
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he  claimed  to  control  the  commerce  of 
his  country  and  the  apportionment  of 
duties  as  he  pleased.  This  war  of  tariffs 
was  becoming  a  madness  with  Napoleon. 
New  decrees  were  issued  with  bewildering 
rapidity,  imposing  heavy  percentages  on 
imported  goods,  prescribing  seizures  that 
ruined  honest  traders,  and  were  main- 
tained bv  whole  armies  acting  as 
Customs  House  officers.  These  severe 
penalties  in  some  measure  recouped  the 
Treasury  for  the  immense  losses  due 
to  contraband  :  smuggling  was  universal 
and  very  profitable.  Russia  alone  in 
Europe  refu>ed  to  accept  Napoleon's 
laws,  to  observe  his  despotic  regulations 
for  trade,  and  Napoleon  at  length  realised 
that  if  the  Czar  was  to  be  bent  to  his  will, 
it  must  be  by  force  of  arms.  He  could 
not  tolerate  opposition  now  when  he  was, 
or  believed  himself,  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  what  his  power  was  at 
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this  time,  and  how  it  was  maintained. 
Save  for  the  desultory  combat  in  Spain 
there  was  peace  throughout  his  Empire, 
such  peace  as  the  bully  imposes  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  his  sovereign  strength. 
Europe  was  almost  entirely  at  his  feet ; 
nearly  every  nation  owed  him  allegiance  ; 
his  creatures  and  vassals  sat  on  their 
thrones.  Coercion  was  the  penalty  of 
resisting  his  authority.  The  Pope  would 
not  declare  war  with  England,  being 
forbidden,  as  he  pleaded,  by  his  faith ; 
forthwith  the  heir  of  St.  Peter  was  thrust 
from  his  holy  seat  and  held  a  prisoner. 
Russia  was  restive,  and  must  accept  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  This  universal 
submission  had  been  gained  by  ruthless 
severity ;  it  was  maintained  by  a  watchful 
control  that  paralysed  all  independence 
and  placed  all  State  resources  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  France.  The  colossal 
fabric  of  Napoleon's  empire  could  only  be 
sustained  by  onerous  and  arbitrary  exac- 
tions :  contributions  were  levied  upon  all 
his  allies  and  subjects,  in  war  material, 
military  contingents,  cash.  We  shall  see 
how  mixed  and  polyglot  was  the  vast  army 
he  presently  led  into  Russia,  how 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg, 
Italy,  even  Spain,  swelled  its  ranks  to 
share  its  fortunes,  its  short-lived  triumphs, 
and  ultimate  collapse. 

The  wasting  and  perpetual  blood  tax 
was  not  the  whole  price  that  France  paid 
for  her  greatness.  She  had  surrendered 
her  freedom  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a 
jealous  tyrant,  and  was  hopelessly,  abjectly 
enslaved.  And  she  must  suffer  in  sub- 
missive silence.  The  Press  was  gagged 
with  an  alert  censorship  that  missed 
nothing  :  the  police,  wielded  by  the  un- 
scrupulous Savary,made  wholesale  seizures, 
as  when  .Madame  de  StaeTs  work  on  (ier- 
many  was  suppressed,  the  sheets  burnt, 
and  their  outspoken  writer  expelled  from 
France.  She  supposed  that  her  crime  was 
to  have  omitted  Napoleon's  name  from  her 
book,  but  Savarv  told  her  that  there  could 
be  no  place  in  it  "worthy  of  the  Emperor," 
that  her  work  was  "  not  French,  and  that 
the  air  of  her  native  country  was  not  good 
for  her."  The  handful  of  newspapers 
permitted  to  appear   might  be  profitably 


worked  in  the  absence  of  competition, 
but  they  were  saddled  with  the  endowment 
of  other  literature,  and  had  to  pay  pen- 
sions, which  such  eminent  writers  a> 
Monge,  Chenier,  and  Bernardin  St.  Pierre 
did  not  blush  to  accept.  The  right  ol 
private  as  well  as  public  speech  was  for- 
bidden. The  most  elaborate  and  widelv 
extended  espionage  prevailed,  worked  by 
a  shameless  secret  police,  which  reported 
everything  they  heard,  magnifying  mere 
trifles  into  overt  attacks  upon  Napoleon 
and  his  regime.  The  Emperor  was  easily 
outraged;  his  arm  was  far-reaching;  a 
chance  expression  idly  uttered  in  Vienna 
or  Berlin  met  swift  reproof,  and  nearly 
certain  punishment.  How  can  those  who 
still  worship  their  great  idol  excuse  a 
system  that  filled  the  State  prisons  with 
political  offenders,  condemned  for  a 
crooked  look  or  a  mere  whisper  of  dis- 
sent ?  These  prisons  were  multiplied, 
they  were  established  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  were  always  full  ;  there  were 
Ham,  Saumur,  the  Chateau  dTf,  I^nds- 
krona,  Pierrechatel,  Fenestrelle,  Campiano. 
and  Vincennes.  Imprisonment  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  Emperor  alone,  and 
this  arbitrary  ruler  had  once  posed  as  the 
apostle  of  universal  freedom  ! 

Discontent  was  already  rife,  although  it 
mostly  grumbled  and  rumbled  under- 
ground. France  chafed  bitterly  at  the 
restrictions  on  trade  ;  she  was  sorelv  tried 
by  the  Continental  system,  and  by  the 
complete  paralysis  of  her  maritime  com- 
merce. F^xcept  on  a  few  enterprising 
privateers,  the  French  flag  was  not  seen 
on  the  high  seas  ;  her  harbours  were  filled 
with  dismantled  shipping,  rotting  from 
disuse.  Far  more  bitter  was  the  repining 
at  the  conscription  which,  with  ravening 
and  unappeasable  appetite,  was  devouring 
the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  country. 
Lanfrey  emotes  two  facts  in  proof  of  the 
terror  and  hatred  inspired  by  the  exigencies 
of  military  service.  The  cost  of  a  substi- 
tute was  8000 f..  or  ^320,  and  there  were 
in  1 8 1 1  80,000  consents  refrac tains \  men 
on  whom  the  lot  hail  fallen,  but  who  had 
absconded  or  were  in  hiding  to  avoid 
service.  At  this  time  a  network  of  police- 
stations   covered    the    land,    and    recruits, 
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these  new  candidates  for  glory,  were 
marched  to  their  garrisons  from  point  to 
point,  chained  and  under  the  escort  of  the 
gendarmes.  To  diminish  this  increasing 
number  of  absentees,  a  scheme  was  devised 
for  quartering  troops  in  the  domiciles  of 
those  families  whose  sons  had  deserted. 
This  system  was  soon  developed  by  the 
formation  of  movable  columns,  that 
terrorised  districts,  and  were  known  from 
their  exactions  as  calcines  infer/tales.  Such 
were  the  means  adopted  to  raise  that 
magnificent  army  of  Russia  that  was 
doomed  to  de- 
struction. 

Preparations 
had  long  been 
afoot  for  this  gi- 
gantic enterprise, 
the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of 
which  enveloped 
the  daring  spirit 
that  had  planned 
it  and  contributed 
largely  to  his 
downfall.  The 
army  which 
Napoleon  had  col- 
lected for  the  in- 
vasion of  Russia 
exceeded  half  a 
million  of  men  : 
it  was  the  largest 
armed  force  that 
had  taken  the  field 
since  Xerxes  had 
sent  his  myriads 
against  Greece.  Speaking 
wisely,  it  consisted  of  500,' 
100,000  cavalry,  and  1300  gui 
a  third  of  these  numbers  were  Kronen  ; 
the  balance  was  made  up  of  contingents 
furnished  by  all  the  subject  Powers.  It 
was  formed  in  ten  army  corps,  under 
some  of  Napoleon's  most  famous  marshals, 
although  Soult,  Marmont,  and  Suchet 
,vere  absent  in  Spain.  The  Imperial 
Guard  was  in  Napoleon's  own  hands : 
Murat,  King  of  Naples,  commanded  all 
the  cavalry  ;  Schwarzenberg  the  Austrians, 
Poniatowski  the  Poles,  Prince  Eugene  the 
irmy  of  Italy.     The  army  was  organised 


with  great  nicety  and  completeness.  No 
point  was  too  minute  for  the  attention  of 
the  greatest  military  administrator  the 
world  has  known.  The  largest  and 
most  momentous  questions  were  dealt 
with  in  a  prescient  and  comprehensive 
spirit.  But  he  could  not,  or  would 
not,  foresee  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  making  war  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  most  careful  elaboration  of 
machinery  was  powerless  to  create  supplies 
where  they  did  not  exist,  and  a  prime 
cause  of  his  approaching  failure  was 
the  want  of  food. 
"  Qu'on  ne  me 
parte  pas  des 


favourite  phrase 
with  the  com- 
mander who  first 
made  war  support 
war.  Pie  had  not 
yet  waged  it  in  a 
sterile  and  inhos- 
pitable country, 
where  his  com- 
missariat, his 
well-planned  In- 
tendance,  had 
nothing  to  work 
upon,  and  he  paid 
the  penaltv  bv  the 
untold  sufferings 
of  his  army  in  that 


Some  idea  of  that 


In 


of 


infantry. 
But  only 


the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  expeditionary  army  —  is 
given  us  by  de  i-ezensac,  who  was  one 
of  Berliner's  aides-de-camp  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  campaign.  When  the  Prince 
of  Neufchatel  (Berthier)  reviewed  it  at 
Wilna,  the  Intendance  looked  like  an 
army  in  battle  array,  with  its  hundreds  of 
high  officials — ordonnahun,  iiuptcleurs  aux 
rcrues,  and  commhsains  de  guerre;  its 
hospital  services — doctors,  surgeons,  and 
dispensers ;  its  commissariat  officers  in 
every  branch,  its  host  of  artificers  and 
workmen.  "  Yet  despite  the  zeal  and 
talents  of  the  Intcndant-Ciw^e.vi.\"  tok* 
the     same      »vA\kh\\N,     "  \Xwa     ewavewsas 
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department  was  useless  from  the  beginning, 
and  actually  hurtful  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign." The  army  was  indeed  greatly 
hampered  by  its  overgrown  camp-follow- 
ing ;  it  marched  with  a  monstrous  tail  of 
baggage  wagons,  pack  animals,  led  horses, 
and  servants  of  all  descriptions. 

The  French  army,  moving  gradually 
forward  to  the  frontier,  overflowed  Prussia, 
and  Berlin  became  a  French  garrison, 
commanded  by  a  French  general.  The 
destination  of  the  advancing  troops  was 
the  Niemen,  along  which  they  concen- 
trated in  the  early  part  of  June.  Mean- 
while Napoleon  had  summoned  his  suite 
of  subject  sovereigns  to  attend  him  at 
Dresden,  and  they  came,  with  homage  on 
their  lips  and  hatred  in  their  hearts,  to 
increase  the  lustre  of  his  Court.  There 
were  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  royalties  of  his 
own  family  and  creation,  the  Kings  of 
Westphalia  and  Naples,  the  Viceroy  of 
Italy,  and  a  crowd  of  minor  potentates. 
The  sharp  contrast  between  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  this  vainglorious  display  and 
the  Emperor's  return  to  Paris  seven  months 
later  has  often  struck  the  philosophic  mind. 
He  crept  back  then  to  the  Tuileries  humbly 
in  a  hackney  cab,  the  first  of  the  few  poor 
stricken  fugitives  who  alone  remained  of 
his  proud  hosts,  and  the  perishing  remnant 
whom  he  had  abandoned  in  their  misery. 
He  had  now  nearly  justified  Decres'  pre- 
diction to  Marmont  :  "  You,  of  course,  are 
satisfied  because  vou  have  been  made  a 
marshal.  You  see  everything  at  its  best. 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  real  truth — shall  I 
unveil  the  future  ?  The  Emperor  is  mad, 
quite  mad.  He  will  ruin  us  all,  many  as 
we  are,  and  everything  will  end  in  a 
frightful  catastrophe." 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  invasion  it 
seemed  all  plain  sailing,  except  for  the 
scarcity  of  supplies,  and  this,  as  has  been 
said,  did  not  trouble  Napoleon.  Yet  it 
was  a  part  of  the  enemy's  plan  to  lay 
waste  their  own  country  and  retire  into 
the  depths  of  Russia.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  moral  effect  of  Wellington's 
retreat  upon  Torres  Yedras  was  felt  even 
by  the  Czar  Alexander,  and  that  he  xeadilv 
accepted  the  advice  tendered  him  by  t\\e 


Swedish  General,  Armfeldt,  to  play  the 
same  waiting  game.  It  is  stated,  rather 
loosely,  that  this  plan  was  more  acci- 
dental than  deliberately  conceived,  that 
the  retreat  before  the  advancing  French 
was  inevitable,  and  not  a  ruse  de 
guerre.  At  the  same  time  the  continued 
retreat  was  most  distasteful  to  many 
Russians  ;  although  its  wisdom  was 
acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  higher 
strategists,  the  army  and  the  nation  wanted 
to  fight,  and  were  greatly  disheartened 
by  these  long  retrograde  movements.  But 
Alexander's  intentions  were  known  and 
revealed  the  year  previous,  as  early  as 
July  181 1,  when  Almquist,  the  French 
Minister  at  Stockholm,  reported  them  to 
Napoleon,  but  in  vain.  The  Emperor 
would  not  be  warned.  He  thought  to 
practise  the  strategy  of  his  earlier  wars, 
to  pour  his  mammoth  legions  into  Russia 
with  the  old  lightning-like  promptitude, 
to  dictate  terms  in  Moscow  after  a  short 
month  of  dazzling  victories,  as  he  had 
done  already  in  Turin,  Milan,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin. 

Now  when  the  die  was  cast  and  the 
opponents  stood  facing  each  other,  the 
Czar's  forces,  although  he  had  long" 
expected*  war,  fell  short  of  his  enemy's. 
He  had  barely  200,000  men  against  the 
400,000  who  crossed  the  Niemen  in  the 
latter  end  of  June  1 81 2.  The  Russians  had 
three  armies  in  the  field.  The  first,  under 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  100,000  infantry  and 
30,000  cavalry,  watched  the  Niemen  north 
of  Wilna ;  the  second,  under  Bagration, 
50,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  was  to- 
the  south  of  Bresenc,  on  the  Bug;  the 
third,  under  Tournaseff,  40,000  infantry 
and  14,000  cavalry,  was  still  further  south 
in  Yolhynia. 

Napoleon's  first  movements  were  rapid* 
He  got  six  corps  across  the  Niemen,  at 
Kovno  and  Grodno,  on  June  24;  one 
other  corps  crossed  at  Tilsit  to  cover  the 
left  flank,  two  more  at  Bresenc,  on  the  Bug, 
to  operate  on  the  right.  He  was  at  Wilna 
in  strength  four  days  later,  and  had 
succeeded  in  striking  in  between  the  first 
and  second  Russian  armies,his  object  being 
to  separate  and  keep  them  apart.  At  his 
a<\\a.TvcsA\Y£  fas\fe^\ttiK.Vw  \.o  the  entrenched 
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camp  of  Drissa,  and  then  to  Polotsk,  both 
on  the  Dwina.  Bagration,  with  the  second 
army,  reached  Bobinsk,  on  the  Beresina, 
pursued,  but  only  slowly,  by  Jerome 
Bonaparte. 

The  French  now  halted  seventeen  days 
at  Wilna.  Their  leader  was  no  longer  the 
vigorous  conqueror  of  Italy,  the  victor  of 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram.  He 
has  here  all  the  old  strategical  advan- 
tages of  a  central  position  from  which  he 
might  turn  superior  numbers  to  overwhelm 
the  enemy's  fractions,  but  he  fails  to  seize 
them.  He  is  engaged  with  Polish  dele- 
gates, who  urge  him  to  reconstitute  their 
kingdom,  with  balls  and  fetes,  with 
visionary  hopes  that  negotiations  may 
turn  towards  peace.  Yet  the  season  is 
drawing  on  ;  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Moscow, 
and  he  can  hardly  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  Russian  armies,  while  his  own 
is  already  dwindling  away  ;  sick,  stragglers, 
and  marauders  have  reduced  it  now  to 
300,000  men. 

On  July  12,  Davoust,  who  had  super- 
seded Jerome,  continued  to  press  Bagration 
more  actively.  Combats  ensued,  but  in 
the  end  the  Russians  were  driven  behind 
the  Dnieper.  Four  days  later  Napoleon 
moved  from  Wilna  to  Glubokoe,  meaning 
to  turn  Barclay's  left ;  but  Barclay  was 
gone,  retiring  on  Vitebsk.  Napoleon 
followed,  reaching  Vitebsk  on  July  27, 
and  here  he  hoped  to  engage.  But  again 
the  Russians  fell  back,  now  to  Smolensko, 
where  the  two  armies,  Barclay's  and 
Bagration's,  effected  a  junction  on  Aug.  3, 
and  Napoleon's  advantage  ceased. 

There  was  some  fighting  now,  both  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  without  decisive 
results  ;  and  the  main  Russian  army  in 
the  centre  advanced  from  Smolensko 
against  Napoleon,  who  hoped,  by  cross- 
ing the  Dnieper  and  taking  t!:em  in 
the  rear,  to  bring  on  a  great  battle. 
But  again  the  Russians  eluded  him, 
barelv  in  time  to  save  Smolensko, 
then  continued  their  retreat  towards 
.Moscow.  It  was  here  at  Smolensko,  as 
previously  at  Vitebsk,  that  Napoleon 
showed  much  doubt  and  uneasiness.  He 
had  effected  nothing  as  yet;  there  had 
been    no    dazzling    successes,    his    army 


already  suffered,  and  was  out  of  hand,  he 
had  left  doubtful  friends  and  disaffection 
in  his  rear,  the  season  was  fast  drawing 
on.  He  hesitated  to  advance  farther,  and 
yet  went  forwards. 

The  battle  for  which  he  pined  became 
possible  at  last,  and  was  fought  at  Boro- 
dino. Public  clamour  in  Russia  had  so 
loudly  denounced  the  policy  of  retreat 
that  a  change  was  made  in  commanders, 
Kutusoff,  a  general  advanced  in  years, 
replaced  Barclay  de  roily,  and  his  orders 
were  to  stand  his  ground.  Kutusoff  took 
up  a  strong  position  covering  Moscow, 
where  the  French  attacked  him  on  Sept.  6, 
and  the  great  battle  was  fought  with 
immense  carnage,  yet  doubtful  results. 
Napoleon  had  been  pressed  to  throw  all 
his  weight  upon  the  Russian  left,  but  he 
hesitated  to  use  up  his  last  reserves  for 
that  purpose  on  the  sound  plea  that  he 
was  2500  miles  from  home.  Had  he  been 
the  general  of  early  days  he  would  have 
risked  more  and  achieved  more ;  as  it  was, 
the  Russians  withdrew  to  a  second  position, 
and  then  returned  on  and  through  Moscow, 
which  Napoleon  occupied  on  Sept.  15. 

It  was  an  empty  conquest.  The  ancient 
capital  of  All  the  Russias  was  a  howling 
wilderness,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
sacrificed  by  Kutusoff,  who  preferred  to 
keep  his  army  intact.  Now  followed  the 
conflagration,  the  firing  of  the  city,  the 
deliberate  project  of  its  Governor,  Rostop- 
ehin,  although  the  work  was  completed 
by  incendiaries.  Moscow  was  a  ruin 
still  smoking,  a  grim  object-lesson  foi 
Napoleon  of  the  unyielding  character 
of  his  foe.  He  found  the  same  disposition 
in  the  chief  of  the  State,  even  now  with 
the  French  in  his  capital  ;  the  Czat 
Alexander  refused  to  treat,  and  Napoleon 
was  called  upon  to  make  a  momentous 
decision.  He  was  faced  with  a  terrible 
problem  :  if  he  held  his  ground,  it  would 
be  with  no  hope  of  supplying  his  army 
during  the  dread  winter  now  near  at  hand; 
if  he  retreated,  he  admitted  his  failure 
before  all   the  world. 

On  Oct.  10  he  began  the  famous  retreat, 
more  fruitful  in  human  suffering,  more 
destructive  of  life,  than  anything  known  in 
history.     The  day  previous  Napoleon  held 
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a  great  review  in  the  Kremlin,  where  his 

starving  troops,  with  the  finest  soldierh 
spirit,  turned  out  as  if  on  parade  in  Paris. 
But  their  shrunken  numbers  told  the  plain 
story,  and  eye- witnesses  declare  that  the 
Emperor's  overwhelming  anxieties  were 
visible  on  his  face.  The  direction  of 
Napoleon's  march  was  now  southward,  to 
gain  the  richer  and  unexhausted  country, 
but  the  Russians,  now  great!)*  reinforced, 
were  waiting  for  him,  and  after  a  struggle 
at  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  turned  them  oif  that 
road  on  to  the  old  line  by  Smolensko, 
ivhich  they  reached  on  Nov.  9.  Already 
the  French  had  lost  all  semblance  of  an 
army.  The  march 
across  the  vast  plains 
was  like  that  of  an 
Eastern  caravan. 
Wiles  and  miles  of 
vehicles  of  all  de- 
scriptions, droskies 
and  common  carts 
among  wagons,  and 
the  most  elegant 
carriages,  all 
charged  with  food, 
for  even'  man  had 
to  fend  for  himself. 
It    was    Imped  that 

found  at  Smolensko 
it  had   been  one  of  maks¥ 

the    great    advance 

depots,  and  the  troops  would  have  rushed 
in  to  help  themselves.  Napoleon  in  person 
occupied  the  town  with  his  Imperial  Guard, 
who  were  well  supplied,  but  the  collapse  of 
the  Intendancc  prevented  any  regular  issue 
to  the  rest,  and  there  was  great  confusion. 
which  ended  in  a  general  pillage,  when  the 
food  foi  months  was  wasted  in  a  few  hours. 
After  .Smolensko  the  French  armv,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Imperii  Guard,  was 
completely  disorganised,  hut  Napoleon. 
after  lighting  an  action  at  Krasnoi  to  clear 
his  road  retired  on  Orcha,  leaving  Ney 
with  the  .jrd  corps,  as  a  rearguard.  The 
intrepid  and  skilful  general  brought  in  his 
force  to  Orcha  on  Nov.  20.  sadly  dimin- 
ished after  many  fierce  combats  and  in 
passage  of  the    Dnieper   across  ice.     By 


this  time  the  grand  army  was  reduced  from 
150,000  to  to.ooo  men,  and  had  Kutusoff 
been  smarter  at  Krasnoi,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  surrounded  the  Imperial  Guard 
and  made  Napoleon  prisoner.  But  now, 
on  Nov.  13,  two  French  corps  that  had 
held  the  Dwina  joined,  and  raised  the 
whole  force  to  numbers  variously  stated  at 
from  18,000  to  20,000  men. 

Napoleon  now  made  for  the  Beresioa 
river,  which  he  crossed  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  masterly  operation, 
but  entailed  a  frightful  loss  of  life,  largely 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Throw- 
ing three  bridges  across  above  Borisow,  he 
passed  three  corps 
to  the  right  bank, 
under  cover  of  a 
fourth  on  the  left. 
Those  across  fought 
a  defensive  action 
while  the  whole 
were  gradually  with- 
drawn, and  the  re- 
treat was  continued 
on  Wilna,  which  was 
reached  on  Dec.  o. 
But  Napoleon  had 
himself  left  the 
shattered     remnant 


of    his   for. 


the 


baste,      lie 


off    to     Paris    post 

ke  head  now  against 
which    clearh 


this  stupendous  disaster, 
imperilled  his  throne.  It  was  not  the 
only  misfortune  in  this  terrible  year.  The 
news  of  Wellington's  victory  at  Sala- 
manca reached  him  on  the  night  ol 
Borodino,  with  the  reoccupation  of  Madrid. 
Now. "too,  his  lukewarm  allies  quickly 
abandoned  him.  The  Prussian  armv 
went  over  to  the  Russians  tn  mass,;  the 
Austrian  corps  under  Schwarzenberg  made 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Russians,  and 
retired  to  Austrian  territory.  These,  with 
Macdomdd's  corps,  had  not  been  engaged. 
and  so  had  escaped  the  general  catastrophe, 
but  the  total  losses  of  Napoleon's  army 
have  been  estimated  at  half  a  million  of 
men.  X.  V.  Z. 
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OX  either  siik  of  the  roads  that  skirtec 
ami  traversed  the  Forest  of  Sher- 
wood, a  verv 
hook  and  hat 

order  of  the  King,  and  now  made  the  law 
of  the  land,  thai 
either  side  of  every  highroad,  every  hush 
and  all  the  undergrowth  should  lie  cleared 
away,  so  that  no  robber  might  find  cover 
and  the  subjects  of  the  King  might  go 
their  ways  in  peace.  All  day  under  the 
broiling  summer  sun  ihe  work  went  on. 
Half-fed,  half-fainting  with  fatigue,  with 
anger  flaming  in  their  eyes,  the  men 
worked  till  sundown.  One  heard  the  rasp 
of  the  saw,  the  heavy  thud  as  the  tree  fell, 
Ihe  creaking  of  the  clumsy  carts  along  the 
deep  ruts  of  the  ill-made  road. 

The  night  followed  with  bright  moon- 
light. It  was  cooler  now,  and  travelling 
was  more  pleasant.  A  wealthy  merchant 
of  York,  with  a  great  retinue  and  long 
lines  of  baggage- mules,  made  his  wav 
towards    Nottingham.       He    blessed    the 


name  of  the  King  for  what  had  been  done. 
No  need  now  to  watch  anxiously  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  tangled  hushes  on  either 
side  of  the  road— all  were  laid  low.  There 
was  no  cover  for  the  robber.  If  he  wished 
to  attack  he  must  show  himself,  and  when 
he  showed  himself  the  merchant  would 
have  time  to  make  ready.  There  would 
be  no  more  of  those  sudden  surprises  in 
which  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  delighted. 
when  the  attack  sprang  up  a!  once  and  at 
many  different  points,  and  panic  and  flight 
and  ruin  followed.  Once  more  the  mer- 
chant loudly  and  emphatically  blessed  the 
wisdom  of  the  King.  But  as  he  and  his 
train  came  round  a  bend  in  the  road, 
he  ceased  his  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion. For  it  seemed  that  when  the 
King's  array  of  discontented  labourers  had 
finished  their  toil  for  the  day  others  had 
taken  their  place  and  had  performed  a  far 
different  work.  Right  across  the  road  and 
across  the  open  space  on  either  side  of  it 
was  built  up  a  huge  barrier.     Great  trunks 
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of  trees  had  been  brought  there  011  rollers, 
and  bush  and  gorse  had  been  piled  on 
them,  interwoven  and  entangled  so  that 
the  barrier  was  impenetrable.  The  boldest 
of  the  merchant's  men  rode  up  to  it  and 
examined  it  carefully,  then  came  back  to 
his  master  with  the  ill  news.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  forcing  their  way  through, 
and,  moreover,  there  was  no  saying  what 
might  be — or  who  might  be — on  the  other 
side  of  the  barrier.  Then  the  merchant 
gave  up  blessing  and  fell  to  cursing. 
'Twas  idle,  he  said,  to  clear  the  land  on 
either  side  of  the  road  in  this  way,  leaving 
behind  the  very  material  which  would 
best  serve  the  outlaws'  purpose.  A  good 
work  half  finished,  he  protested,  was  worse 
than  a  bad  work  finished.  His  man  waited 
till  the  storm  had  passed,  and  then  pointed 
out  that  they  were  now  very  near  to 
Nottingham,  that  the  animals  were  spent 
and  needed  rest,  that  though  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  go  round  by  the  end 
of  the  barrier  it  were  more  danger- 
ous to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
a  flat  impossibility  for  them  to  go  back 
again.  The  merchant  grumbled,  but  he 
could  not  deny  the  force  of  what  had  been 
told  him.  Slowly,  with  many  precautions, 
with  every  available  weapon  ready  to  hand, 
and  with  the  most  precious  of  his  treasure 
entirely  surrounded  by  his  men,  he  made 
his  way  off  the  road  down  to  the  dark  spot 
among  the  trees,  where  it  seemed  that  the 
barrier  ended. 

And  the  next  dav  the  merchant  of  York, 
clothed  in  the  merest  rags,  with  but  two 
of  his  men  left,  and  with  none  of  his  mules 
and  none  of  his  treasure,  made  his  way, 
limping  and  footsore,  into  the  crowd  in 
Nottingham  market-place. 

*  #  *  # 

In  due  time  the  news  was  brought  to 
the  King,  and  the  King  was  angry.  He 
swore  a  great  oath  that  since  he  was  so 
ill  served  by  those  scurvy  knaves  whom  he 
had  put  in  authority  in  Nottingham  and 
Mansfield  that  the  peace  ami  quietude  of 
his  subjects  were  daily  and  nightly  im- 
perilled, he  would  himself,  taking  with 
him  a  goodly  number  of  archers,  enter 
Sherwood  and  capture  the  outlaws.  It 
was  no  knightly  enterprise,  the  halo  of  the 


Crusade  was  not  over  it,  but  the  humiliation 
of  thinking  that  for  all  these  years  Robin 
Hood  and  his  men  had  defied  the  law. 
and  in  so  doing  had  defied  the  King,  was 
unbearable.  Word  was  sent  to  the  Sheriff 
that  the  King's  arrival  might  shortly  be 
expected,  and  that  it  would  go  ill  with  the 
Sheriff  if,  when  he  arrived,  he  did  not  find 
every  highroad  properly  cleared  on  either 
side  and  the  trees  and  brushwood  that  had 
been  cut  down  burned  or  carried  away. 
Thereupon  the  Sheriff,  blind-mad  with 
fear,  redoubled  his  exertions,  and  that 
army  of  men  that  toiled  in  the  forest 
toiled  longer  and  later  and  harder,  until 
they  dropped  at  their  work  and  cursed 
both  King  and  Sheriff.  And  all  these 
things  came  to  the  ear  of  Robin  Hood, 
and  he  smiled  pleasantly,  but  somewhat 
grimly. 

However,  all  was  in  order  on  the  King'* 
arrival,  and  at  his  Majesty's  brief  words  d 
approval  the  Sheriff  beamed.  He  took 
heart  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
scheme,  one  which,  if  modesty  did  not 
forbid  him  to  say  so,  was  devised  with  a 
certain  cunning. 

Somewhere  stored  away  at  the  back  of 
his  head,  the  Sheriff  had  a  complacent 
and  deep-rooted  belief  that,  though  in 
some  respects  he  might  be  wanting,  as, 
for  instance,  in  energy  and  agility,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  devil  of  a  fellow  at  making 
a  plot.  The  lapse  of  years  might  have 
made  him  slow  and  somnolent,  but  it  had 
also  made  him  wise.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
merest  luck — and  bitter  bad  luck — that  he 
had  not  cleared  Sherwood  of  these  robbers 
long  before.  Much,  he  wan  convinced, 
might  be  done  by  an  ambush ;  and  as  he 
had  more  than  once  fallen^nto  an  ambush 
himself,  carefully  prepared  for  him  by 
Robin  Hood,  he  spoke  on  this  point  with 
some  experience.  He  was  now  about  to 
retaliate  and  to  set  an  ambush  for  Robin. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  initial 
difficulty.  It  is  an  excellent  fine  thine: 
to  plant  your  hundred  men-at-arms  in 
hiding  at  a  certain  spot,  and  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy  when  he  passes  that  way: 
but  this  can  be  done  with  less  case  when 
you  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  by 
what    way    the    enemy    intends    to    pass. 
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However,  the  Sheriff  had  got  over  that  diffi- 
culty. He  had  realised  that  an  important 
part  of  the  trap  is  the  bait.  By  night  small 
numbers  of  men  were  to  be  sent  into  the 
forest,  who  would  meet  just  at  that  point 
of  the  road  where  the  merchant  of  York 
had  met  with  his  mishap.  There,  in  the 
morning,  they  would  be  massed  together 
in  hiding,  waiting  to  fall  upon  Robin  as 
soon  as  he  showed  himself.  The  bait 
would  arrive  in  the  morning — a  train  of 
mules  that  seemed  to  be  heavy  laden,  a 
fat  abbot,  and  but  few  followers.  These 
would  encamp  by  the  roadside  in  some 
disorder;  the  drinking  -  horn  would  go 
round,  half  of  them  would  appear  to  be 
asleep.  Robin  could  not  possibly  miss 
such  an  opportunity  as  this,  and  no  sooner 
would  his  men  fall  upon  the  abbot  and  his 
treasure  than  the  men-at-arms  would  clash 
forth  from  their  ambush.  The  King 
approved  the  scheme  :  the  only  fault  he 
had  to  find  was  that  it  had  not  been  tried 
before. 

In  due  course  the  men-at-arms  made 
their  way  to  the  point  agreed  upon,  took 
up  their  position,  and  waited  for  the  bait 
to  be  set.  The  morning  drew  on  ;  the 
abbot  and  his  mules  did  not  arrive.  They 
waited  until  the  evening,  and  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  them.  The  bait  was  as 
good  as  human  wit  could  devise  ;  the 
trouble  was  that  Robin  Iloud  had  taken  it 
before  it  ever  reached  the  trap. 

The  King  was  now  grown  somewhat 
impatient  of  schemes,  and  though  the 
Sheriff  had  others  as  good  or  better  to 
propose,  he  could  get  no  hearing  for 
them.  The  King  was  determined  to 
make  a  thorough  search  through  the  whole 
of  Sherwood,  and  to  effect  by  numbers  and 
force  what  cunning  had  failed  to  do. 
Sherwood  was  a  great  forest,  and  more 
men  were  needed  than  wen*  immediately 
at  the  King's  disposal.  Proclamation  was 
therefore  made  by  the  crier  in  the  market- 
place, and  inanv  stout  women  volunteered 
to  take  part  in  the  man -hunt.  And  when 
no  more  volunteers  came  in,  many  were 
impressed  into  the  service.  The  search 
lasted  for  three  days.  The  bracken  was 
trodden  down,  the  frightened  deer  sped 
awav   to    the  hills,  inanv   nun    were  lost 


rs 


in  the  swamps,  and  late  at  night  straggler 
from  the  main  body  were  hunted  down  by 
wolves;  but  Robin  Hood  was  not  found. 
And  this  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  was  in  Sherwood  the  whole  of  the  time, 
not  skulking  in  his  secret  cave  as  the 
King  angrily  suggested,  but  marching, 
with  head  erect,  in  the  open.  For  among 
the  first  of  those  who  volunteered  for  the 
service  were  Robin  Hood  and  Friar  Tuck, 
suitably  disguised.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  days  the  King  would  speak  to  no  one. 
He  sat  brooding  angrily  over  his  failure. 

The  first  day  that  the  King  rode  forth 
again  was  as  fair  a  morning  as  is  to  be 
found  in  an  English  summer.  The  faintest 
grey  mist  hung  over  the  land,  but  over- 
head the  skv  was  clear.  The  sun  beat 
fiercely  down,  and  wayfarers  took  the 
shady  side  of  the  road.  Many  had  gathered 
in  the  streets  of  Nottingham  to  see  the 
King  pass.  And  as  he  passed  one  darted 
forth  from  the  crowd,  a  woman,  old  and 
bent. 

"The  King!"  she  cried  shrilly,  "1 
would  speak  with  the  King ! " 

In  a  moment  she  had  been  forced  back 
again  into  the  crowd. 

The  King  turned  round. 

44  Let  that  woman  come  forward,"  he 
said. 

She  approached,  somewhat  breathless 
by  this  time. 

44  I  bear  a  message  for  the  King,"  she 
said,   '4  from  him  whom  the  King  seeks. 

Ami  none  must  overhear  what  I  have  to 

»» 
say. 

The  dignified  and  courtly  baron  who 
rode  by  the  King  s  side  went  forward  and 
u  hispered  a  word  in  his  ear :  "  Treacher}- !" 

44  I  do  not  yet  fear  old  women,"  the  King 
replied,  and  with  an  impatient  gesture  he 
motioned  those  who  attended  him  to  with- 
draw. And  there,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  the  old  woman  told  her  story,  briefly 
enough. 

44  This  morning,  about  sunrise,  as  I 
passed  through  Sherwood,  Robin  Hood 
met  me  and  bade  me  to  say  if  the  King 
came  to  Sherw«"nl  alone  he  should  then  of 
a  surety  find  Robin  Hood.  And,  moreover, 
he  gave  me  thi>  piece  of  gold  to  take  the 
message." 
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The  King  laughed. 

44  The  King/'  he  said,  44  should  do  no 
less  than  an  outlaw.  The  message  is  good ; 
you  shall  have  two  pieces  of  gold,  woman, 
for  the  telling  of  it  and — for  not  talking 
about  it  then  or  henceforward." 

As  she  murmured  her  thanks  he 
beckoned  the  baron  to  his  side,  and  bade 
him  pay  her.  Then  the  woman  went  back 
into  the  crowd  again,  and  the  riders  passed 
on — on  until  they  had  left  Nottingham 
behind  them,  and  their  horses  broke  into 
a  gallop  on  the  level  velvety  turf. 

Suddenly,  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree, 
the  King  alighted  from  his  horse. 

44  Leave  me,"  he  said.  44  Go  back  to 
Nottingham,  and  take  my  horse  with  you. 
I  shall  be  with  you  again  ere  sunset." 

There  was  a  little  hesitation,  but  the 
order  was  peremptory,  and  it  was  obeyed. 
No  sooner  was  he  left  alone  than  the  King 
turned  off  from  the  track,  walking  aimlessly 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  forest,  waiting 
to  see  what  would  happen  to  him,  ready,  if 
need  were,  to  meet  treacherv  and  overcome 
it:  he  was  a  tall  man,  proud  and  self-reliant. 

The  day  drew  on,  and  still  he  wan- 
dered. He  had  met  no  man  but  here  and 
there  a  woodcutter  or  keeper  of  the  forest, 
that  eved  him  curiouslv.  He  had  begun 
to  think  that  he  was  fooled  ;  that  this  was 
but  an  idle  trick  of  Robin's,  and  he  grew 
angry.  He  had  also  grown  hungry,  but 
this  mattered  but  little  to  an  old  cam- 
paigner. He  had  been  hungry  before;  he 
hat!  rarely  been  fooled  before.  He  was 
glad  when  he  heard  at  a  little  distance  the 
ripple  of  a  running  stream,  for  the  sun  had 
burned  him,  and  his  throat  was  dry.  He 
found  the  stream,  and,  kneeling  beside  it, 
drank  eagerlv.  Even  as  he  drank  he  was 
conscious  that  somebody  was  watching 
him,  and  when  he  raised  his  head  again 
he  wa*  scarce  surprised  to  see  three  stout 
fellows  dressed  in  rags,  with  hatchets  in 
thrir  hands,  standing  hard  by  and  watching 
him  intently. 

44  Alms,  master,  alm< !  "said  the  first  of 
the  three  threateningly. 

The  King  laughed. 

*'  It  is  for  the  rich  to  give  alms."  he 
replied.  ••  Do  the  rich  go  through  Sher- 
wood  «>n   foot,  as   I  do  }     Do  thev  drink 


water  from  the  stream,  as  I  do  ?  Are  their 
stomachs  empty,  as  mine  is  ?  Seek  alms 
elsewhere !  " 

The  first  beggar  spoke  again. 

44  Do  they  wear  gold  rings  on  their 
hands,"  he  asked,  "as  you  do?" 

The  King  glanced  down  at  the  heavy 
signet -ring  which  had  betrayed  him. 

44  See,"  he  said,  "let  us,  for  pure 
fantasy,  suppose  that  I  am  rich ;  but  who 
are  you  that  ask  for  alms  ?  Why  stand  ye 
all  the  day  idle  ?  You  are  stout  fellows, 
you  carry  your  hatchets  in  your  hand  ;  go 
and  seek  for  work,  and  those  that  work 
shall  eat.  It  is  for  the  old  and  feeble  to 
ask  for  alms." 

44  Work  !  "  exclaimed  the  beggar  with  a 
sneer.  "  Our  stomachs  are  overfull  of 
work.  For  days  and  nights  have  we 
toiled,  sleepless  and  half-fed,  to  make 
ready  against  the  arrival  of  our  lord  the 
King — a  curse  upon  him." 

44  Know  you,"  said  the  King  authori- 
tatively, "that  it  is  to  the  King  you 
speak  ? " 

44  We  neither  know  nor  care — a  curse 
upon  him  again.  We  speak  with  one  who 
shall  either  give  us  alms  or  die  for  his 
refusal." 

And  with  these  words  the  beggar  flung 
himself  upon  the  King.  The  King  was 
strong  and  agile,  and  the  beggar  fell 
before  one  blow  of  his  hard  fist,  rolling 
back  into  the  stream.  There  were  still 
two  others  left.  They  separated,  so  that 
the  King  stood  between  them,  and  then 
closed  in  on  him  slowly  and  furtivelv  with 
their  hatchets,  ready  to  strike. 

Kven  as  thev  drew  near,  two  arrows 
whizzed  through  the  air,  one  after  the 
other,  and  each  found  its  mark.  The 
men  fell  dead  at  the  King's  feet,  and  the 
King,  as  he  turned,  heard  the  loud  and 
shrill  sound  of  the  outlaw's  horn.  Forth 
from  the  brushwood — alone,  erect,  with 
bare  head — strode  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  Hood  bowed  low — the  sign  that 
he  recognised  the  King.  The  King  looked 
at  him  intently,  and  then  at  the  bodies  of 
the  two  dead  men  at  his  feet. 

"Hut  you  an*  unarmed?"  he  said. 
44  These  arrows  served  me  in  good  stead, 
and  I  would  know  who  directed  them." 
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44  It  was  I,  Robin  Hood,  that  had  that 
honour.  But  since  it  ill  became  me  to 
appear  before  the  King  with  bow  in  hand 
I  gave  it  to  one  of  my  fellows  that  stood 
with  me." 

The  King  smiled. 

"  Know  you  that  for  these  many  days 
past  I  have  hunted  you  and,  had  I  found  you, 
would  have  hanged  you  on  nearest  tree  ?  " 

44 1  know  it,"  said  Robin. 

44  And  yet,  when  I  find  you  at  last,  your 
first  act  is  to  save  my  life  !  " 

44  Aye,"  replied  Robin,  44  for  this  time  it 
was  at  my  own  petition  that  you  came.  I 
crave  your  pardon  that  you  have  been  kept 
so  long  awaiting  me.  However,  here  I  am 
at  last,  and  ready  to  do  the  King's  pleasure." 

For  a  moment  the  King  seemed  per- 
plexed ;  then,  with  a  sudden  smile — 

44 1  have  already  said  once  this  day  that 
a  King  can  do  no  less  than  an  outlaw. 
You  gave  me  my  life  and  I  give  you  your 
pardon.  And  as  for  the  King's  pleasure, 
since  he  has  now  walked  this  forest  for  two 
hours  and  gone  fasting,  it  is  his  pleasure 
that  you  show  him  what  cheer  you  outlaws 
keep." 

44  That  also  I  have  foreseen,"  said 
Robin  ;  44  indeed,  he  that  carried  my  bow 
is  already  gone  to  bid  them  prepare  such 
humble  fare  as  I  may  set  before  you." 

44  Lead  then,"   said  the  King,  44  I  follow 

YOU. 

And  so  it  happened  that,  as  the  day 
grew  to  a  close,  the  King  ate  of  his  own 
venison  and  was  served  bv  the  outlaw  on 
bended  knee.  And  afterwards,  when  those 
few  of  Robin's  men  that  had  been  in 
attendance  had  withdrawn,  the  King  and 
Robin  spoke  for  long. 

It  was  dark  when  the  King  returned  to 
Nottingham. 

*  #  #  it 

44  Then  he  comes  with  us  ? "  said  the 
Baron,  rubbing  his  chin  meditatively. 
"  For  how  long  ?  " 


44  For  so  long  as  our  wars  last,  or  for  so 
long  as  he  will.  But  he  is  not  one  with 
whom  one  dictates  terms — a  man  that 
leads  because  he  is  by  nature  a  leader, 
who  slays  the  King's  deer,  harries  the 
King's  subjects,  yet  is  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  has  saved  the  King's  life,  and  regards 
not  the  full  pardon  when  it  is  offered  to 
him.  Nay,  he  went  further.  He  said 
that  he  had  put  his  own  justice  above  the 
injustice  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  injustice  of  the  world  that  the 
forest  should  grow  up  for  me  alone,  and 
the  wild-fowl  fly  for  my  hawks  alone,  and 
the  deer  breed  and  grow  fat  only  for  my 
sport  and  my  table." 

44  An  impudent  fellow,"  said  the  Baron. 
44  If  I  may  say  so,  my  liege,  an  impudent 
fellow ! " 

44  Nay,"  said  the  King,  44he  spoke  many 
a  hard  truth,  but  all  with  due  courtesy. 
Men  that  speak  with  him  come  under  the 
spell.  I,  like  the  rest,  know  that  he  should 
have  been  born  a  King." 

44  But  his  men,  they  that  follow 
him,  surely  they  should  be  taken  in 
hand  ! " 

44  That  may  be,  but  not  yet,  for  at  this 
present  I  am  sworn  not  to  raise  my  hand 
against  them,  and  they,  on  their  part,  are 
sworn  to  leave  Sherwood.  What  is  one  to 
fear  from  them  ?  Strike  off  the  head,  and 
the  body  dies.  They  are  strong  men  and 
good  archers,  but  without  their  leader  they 
will  become  as  nothing.  Haply,  some  of 
them  will  of  their  own  accord  follow  him 
and  do  good  service  with  him  in  our  war. 
And  if  not,  they  will  quarrel  among  them- 
selves ;  they  will  become  disbanded,  and 
we  shall  hear  of  them  no  more." 

Then  the  Baron  remained  silent ;  but 
as  he  thought  to  himself  he  shook  his 
head. 

And  on  the  next  day  the  King  went  south, 
whither  his  affairs  called  him. 

And  Robin  Hood  with  him. 


THE    WRITING-MASTER    OF    YORE. 

By    J.    D.    SYMON. 


NOWADAYS  we  are  divinely  careless, 
contemptuous  even,  of  penman- 
ship ;  and  when  in  obscure  streets  we 
chance  to  notice  the  business  announce- 
ment of  the  writing-master,  our  feelings 
are  hardly  those  of  respect.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  the  aforesaid 
business  announcement  is  accompanied 
by  the  offer  to  teach  "  a  good  style  of 
handwriting  "  in  a  given  number  of 
lessons.  Only  on  one  condition  do  we 
bestow  a  second  thought  upon  the  cali- 
grapher,  and  that  is  when  he  is  good 
enough  to  hang  out  a  glass  case  contain- 
ing specimens  of  his  pupils'  writing  before 
and  after  "  treatment.'1  These  are  generally 
amusing  from  their  very  naivete.  The 
usual  form  of  testimonial  is  like  unto  the 
journalistic  "  pillory  "  or  parallel  extract. 
Side  by  side  are  two  slips  of  paper.  The 
first  is  inscribed  in  a  hand  so  villainous 
that  the  spectator  must  perforce  admire 
the  instructor's  courage  in  tackling  such 
apparently  hopeless  subjects,  for  the  pupil, 
with  charming  candour,  declares  :  "  This  is 
a  specimen  of  my  handwriting  before  I 
took  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  in  pen- 
manship from  Mr.  Macscribbler."  The 
second  document  is  more  marvellous  still, 
for  there  the  disciple  now  makes  con- 
fession in  a  hand  of  fearful  ami  wonderful 
zig-zag  that  this  is  a  specimen  of  his 
handwriting  after  he  took,  etc.  The 
melancholy  similarity  between  all  the 
reformed  hands  seems  in  no  way  to  deter 
clients  from  resorting  to  Mr.  Macscribbler. 
Anv  "character"  the  unformed  scrawl 
may  have  possessed  is,  of  course,  com- 
pletely purged  away  during  the  "course,' 
but  the  loss  does  not  seem  to  trouble  tl 
class  of  aspiring  caligraphers.  So  ruihl** .. 
is  the   method    in   the   uniformity   of  its 
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results  that  one  is  almost  persuaded  of 
its  efticacv  to  reform  even  the  divine 
illegibility  behind  which  certain  college 
dons  and  men  of  letters  veil  the  awful 
majesty  of  their  written  thought. 

Yet  the  writing-master  as  a  specialist, 
though  this  age  has  given  him  the  go-by,  is 
the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able tradition,  and,  as  such,  deserves  con- 
sideration, despite  the  banalities  and  sug- 
gestions of  quackery  which  may  now  gird 
him  about.  The  reputation  of  the  English 
scribe  was  established  throughout  Europe 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  caligraphy 
flourished  vigorously  in  the  monastic 
schools  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thereafter  followed  a  period  of 
decline,  but  about  the  third  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  the  new  impulse 
given  by  the  revival  of  learning,  the  pro- 
fession of  writing-master  pure  and  simple 
became  possible.  About  1524  and  on- 
wards, printed  copy-books  had  a  great 
vogue  in  Italy,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
half  a  century  later  that  any  such  work 
appeared  in  England. 

The  history  of  the  copy-book  is  best 
known  to  Mr.  E.  Fairbrother  Strange,  of 
South  Kensington,  to  whose  writings  and 
kind  personal  guidance  I  am  indebted  for  all 
the  historical  detail  of  the  present  article. 
The  first  writing-book  printed  in  England, 
Mr.  Strange  points  out,  was  4t  A  Hooke 
containing  divers  sorts  of  hands,  *  set 
forth  by  John  de  Beau  Chesne,  P.  and 
M.  John  Kaildon,'  and  *  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Thomas  Yantrouillier,  dwell- 
ing in  the  black  frieres  1 57 1  ."*  Follow- 
ii  the  early  Continental  method  this 
bt  >k  is  printed  from  type-blocks  and 
cc  itains  example*!  of  the  commoner 
foreign      styles,     as      well     as     English 
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"  secretary"  and  legal  hands.  This  book 
is  considered  to  have  been  the  archetype 
of  an  elaborate  manuscript  book  of  fair 
writing,  prepared  in  1580  for  presentation 


to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  probably  never 
presented.  The  title-page  is  a  copy  of 
the  book  of  1571,  but  the  authors'  names 
and  imprint  are  replaced  by  the  words  : 
"Set  forth  by  Wylliam  Teshe  of  the  Cityc 
of  Yorke,  gentleman."  By  tins  time  the 
profession  of  writing-master  had  attained 
considerable  recognition,  the  first  English 
professor  of  distinction  being  Peter  Bales, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1547.  De 
Beau  Chesne's  nationality,  of  course,  ex- 
cludes his  work  from  English  caligraphy 
proper.  His  collaborator  liaildon  is  too 
obscure  to  claim  special  recognition,  so 
that  the  English  tradition  may  justly  be 
said  to  begin  with  Bales,  who  first  came  into 
notice  in  1575.  In  that  year,  Holinshed 
tells  us,  Bales  "  brought  to  passe 
piece  of  work  and  almost  inert 
having  "By  the  industrie  and  ; 
of  his  pen "  written  in  Latin, 
the  compass  of  a  penny,  the 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  trie  Tel 
ments,  a  prayer  to  God,  a  prayer  for 
the  Queen,  his  posie,  his  name,  the  day 
of  the  month,  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  and 
the  year  of  the  Queen's  reign.  In  August 
of  that  year,  at  Hampton  Court,  Bales 
presented  his  work,,  set  as  a  ring,  to 
Elizabeth.  With  it  he  presented  "an 
excellent  spectacle  by  him  devised  for  the 
easier  reading  thereof,"  wherewith  her 
Majesty  read  all  the  inscription  with  "tcai 


admiration,  and  wore  the  ring  "  manie 
times  upon  her  finger."  Elizabeth  com- 
mended the  scribe  to  her  Court  officers, 
and  the  commendation  was  not  without 
fruit — fruit,  be  it  confessed,  of  a  rather 
doubtful  kind  ;  for  Walsingham  employed 
Bales  to  execute  a  forgery  for  political 
purposes.  In  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, Bales  lived  for  a  time  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  London,  where, 
in  1590,  he  published  his  book,  "The 
Writing  Schoolmaster."  The  book  was  in 
three  divisions,  treating  respectively  of 
"swift  writing,"  of  "true  writing,"  and 
of  "  fair  writing."  From  his  treatise  on 
swift  writing,  Bales  is  frequently  credited 
with  the  invention  or  popularisation  of 
shorthand,  but  in  this  Dr.  Timothy  Bright, 
of  Cambridge,  had  the  start  of  him  by  at 
least  two  years.  Examples  of  Bales's  wort; 
appear  in  the  "Theatrum  Artis  Scribendi" 
of  Jodocus  Hondius. 

Even  as  the  logicians  and  mathema- 
ticians of  those  days  encountered  one 
another  in  intellectual  duels,  so  the 
eminent  penmen  had  their  artistic  contests. 
On  Michaelmas  Day,  1595,  Peter  Bales 
competed  with  Daniel  Johnson,  another 
writing-master,  for  the  prize  of  a  golden 
pen.  The  competition,  which  was  decided 
in  favour  of  Bales,  aroused  considerable 
public  interest  and  the  usual  jealousies. 
Heartburnings,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 


ard  cocker,  1660. 


a  very  general  result  of  these  trials  of  the 
weapon  mightier,  but  not  a  whit  more 
peaceful,  than  the  sword.  Duellists  with 
\Y\e  ra^fan,  \w&ecA,  \(  both  survive,  often 
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become  firm  friends ;  duellists  with  the 
pen,  never.  Victor  and  vanquished  seem 
to  have  taken  to  their  weapons  again 
immediately  after  each  encounter,  this 
time  having  regard  more  to  the  matter 
than  the  manner  of  their  writing.  So  long 
as  the  penman  wrote  for  mere  manner,  he 
usually  penned  pious  or  sage  sentences. 
When,  however,  the  question  of  form  was 
decided,  and  further  writing  was  resorted 
to  between  the   combatants,  it  is  to  he 


English  Writing- Masters."  Davis's  merci- 
less lines  viewed  by  the  side  of  his  pious 
copybook  prayer  to  his  "  loving  and  benign 
Lord"  to  grant  him  "  continual  I  perse- 
verance in  Thy  mercie,  "  affords,  as  Louis 
Stevenson  says,  a  contrast  of  that  glaring 
description  which  we  count  too  obvious  for 
the  purposes  of  art.  Davis's  copies  seem 
not  to  have  been  collected  and  published 
until  long  after  his  death.  The  title  of 
his   collection    was   the  same   as  that   of 


feared  that  the  sentences  were  neither  very 

Hales  attained  to  great  eminence  in  these 
contest*,  as  regards  form  at  least,  coming 
off  victorious  in  a  competition  open  to  al! 
professor::  of  his  craft.  He  ended  his 
days,  however,  under  a  cloud.  Another 
forgery,  into  which,  it  seems,  he  was 
innocently  entrapped,  brought  him  into 
trouble,  and  in  the  earlv  war-  of  the 
seventeenth  century  he  "died,  neglected 
and  poverty-stricken. 

Another   distinguished    scribe    of    that 
period    was    John    Davis,    whose   spiteful 
epigram  on   Kales'*  declining  fortunes  is      n-ini 
preserved  by  Mr.  Strange  in   his  "  Early      have 
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believed  in  himself  and  in  his  nation.  A 
pugnacious  Scot  this  David,  with  a  jealous 
eve  for  the  reputation  of  his  countrymen, 
for  in  a  second  book,  published  in  1638 
and  entitled  "  The  Introduction  to  the 
True  Understanding  of  the  Whole  Arte 
of    Expedi 


ch  i  n  g 


to 


Wri 


he    takes 


occasion     to 
adi 


•'for 


>vmg 


vulgare  opinion 
against  his  native 
count  re)*  of  Scot- 
land. He  sheweth 
that  it  hath  more 
excellent  preroga-  handwriting  • 

lives  than  any  other 

Kingdom.  Whereby  it  will  rather  follow  that 
a  Scotishman  is  so  much  the  more  able 
to  prosecute  whatsoever  he  undertaketh, 
and,  therefore,  so  much  the  more  to  bee 
respected,  by  how  so  much  he  is  more 
ingenious  than  one  of  another  nation." 
Sturdy  David,  thou,  at  least,  hadst  no  need 
to  pray  for  "a  guid  conceit  o'  thysel'"! 
The  proverbial  deiiberateness  of  the 
Caledonian  could  not  be  imputed  to  him. 


for  he  undertook  to  teach  his  craft  in  six 
hours.  Browne  was  associated  with  a 
lady  teacher,  Mary  Stewart,  who  kept  a 
school  for  "young,  noble,  and  gentle- 
women." Another  lady  professor  of  caii- 
graphy  was  Hester  Inglis,  or  English,  who 
enjoyed  a  Euro- 
pean reputation 
early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

At  that  time  it 
was  a  necessary 
part  of  education  to 
know  not  only  the 
languages  of  the 
Continent,  but  the 
variousContinental 
seddus,  1&14.  styles    of    writing. 

New  times,  how- 
ever, brought  inevitable  new  fashions, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  published  copy-books  mark  a  complete 
change.  By  that  time  the  English  writing- 
masters  had  generally  adopted  the  varia- 
tion of  flowing  Italian  script,  which  knew 
no  distinctive  successor  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  modem  "  Civil  Service  "  style. 
The  most  notable  professor  of  the  modified 
Italian  manner  was  Edward  Cocker,  famous 
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for  his  Arithmetic.  Cocker's  period  of 
activity  extended  from  about  1657  to  1677, 
during  which  time  he  multiplied  books  so 
rapidly  as  to  exasperate  his  rivals.  In  the 
first-named  year  he  published  "  Plums 
Triumphus,"  which  was  followed  in  1 660 
by  '"The  Pen's  Transcendency,"  from 
which  two  pages  are 
reproduced  in  the 
present  article.  The 
following  year  saw 
the  appearance  of 
"  IVnna  Volans,"  the 
title-page  of  which  is 
also  illustrated  here. 
Cocker  was  not  only 
a  fairly  good  writer, 
but  an  expert  en- 
graver, (ire paring  his 
own     plates    for   the 


It  is,  at  least,  polite  to  conclude  that 
the  last  line  refers  to  Mr.  Cocker  himself. 
Besides  the  written  title  there  appears 
another,  printed  in  red  and  black  by  no 
heaven-taught  printer,  for  the  work  is 
villainous.  This  sets  forth  in  prose  the 
contents  and   merits  of  the  book,  which 


P" 


His 


Perfection"  claims  to 
have  been  engraved 
on  silver,  but  this 
has  been  called  in 
question  hv  experts. 
The  old  writing- 
books    are    very 

one    of   Cocker's    is 
practically  to  describe 
all.      The  next  cen- 
tury brought  a  further 
change  towards  sim- 
plicity of  style,  well 
exemplified     by     the 
more  imposing  works 
of  Bickham,  of  whom 
something     will     be 
said  presently.   "The 
Pen's    Transcend- 
ency,"    an     oblong  rtNi 
quarto,  possesses  an 
elaborately    flourished    title     or     frontis- 
piece   rather  more  grotesque    than    beau- 
tiful.     Within    the    border    Mr.    Cockei 
inscribes  this  moral  stanza— 
The   Pen'*   perfection   or  Pain-   Writing'*   Si<nv 


In  sundry  Copiti,  .Mhtd  vith  Art's  n./i  irrf, 
By  u-hi.-h.  with  pr.i.-tke.  lh.>u  ma\it gain  ptrf.vtiM 
Atth  H«n  en-taught  Author  did,  '..■ithfittdireaio'i 


r  ji.ii 


I7°3- 


claims  to  be  "furnished  with  examples  of 
all  the  Curious  Hands  practised  in  England 
and  the  Nations  Adjacent,  Adomed  with  a 
variety  of  Knots  and  Flourishes,  likewise 
a  Chiiire  Receipt  for  Ink,  and  to  write 
with  Cold."  The  directions,  as  badly 
printed  as  the  title,  occupy  about  fourteen 
pages.  First  the  master  addressed  the 
reader  in  the  usual  "  encouraged  -  by  - 
past- success  -I-am-einboldened-again-to- 
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attempt "  strain,  only  Mi\  Cocker  puts  it 
even  more  pompously;  he  is  "encouraged 
to  make  larger  Discoveries  "  than  any 
person,  to  his  knowledge,  hath  formerly 
done.  His  conclusion  is  worthy  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  flying  feather.  "  The 
higher,"  he  says,  "  to  wing  up  your  genius 
to  an  affection  and  practice  of  this 
rare  science,  I  have  given  you  out  of  my 
Fancies'  Treasury  a  Poetical  Hecatombe,  in 
Praise  and  Honour  of  the  Pen."  Next 
follow  the  directions ;  the  first,  how  to 
make  a  pen.  Our  great-grandfathers  had 
need  to  know  the  art ;  their  great-grand- 
sons are  pleased  to  let  it  rest,  for  the  mere 
reading  of  Mr.  Cocker's  recipe  is  tedious 
and  bewildering.  Such  of  us  as  still  love 
a  quill  are  content  to  buy  it  ready-made. 
Once  in  a  way  it  might  be  amusing  to 
follow  out  Mr.  Cocker's  directions,  but 
the  operation  would,  one  fears,  "  cut  the 
gentlemen  of  the  goose-green  quite  out  of 
feather,"  as  Miss  Neville  says  to  Tony 
Lumpkin.  Next,  Mr.  Cocker  teaches  the 
use  and  management  of  the  pen,  going  on 
to  treat  of  the  various  hands,  "  Cursarie, 
or  mixed  Secretary,"  "  Set-secretary,  or 
Engrossing,"  Roman,  and  Italian.  In  the 
last  treatise  he  has  some  fine  phrases  of 
admiration  and  blame — such  as  "  the  eyc- 
charming  form  of  an  Oval  "  and  4t  a  tedious 
Botchery."  The  great  predecessor  of 
blotting-paper,  "  Sandrick  Powder"  or 
*'  gum  sandrick  pulverised,"  according  to 
Cocker,  is  noted,  and  then  follows  the 
"  choice  receipt  for  ink,"  so  choice  to  us 
of  a  less  patient  age  that  one  is  fain  to 
quote  it  in  full — 

"  Pour  two  gallons  of  rainwater  into  an 
earthem  stand  or  vessel  that  is  well  leaded 
or  glazed  within,  and  infuse  in  it  two 
pounds  of  (iiim  Arabic,  two  Pounds  of 
Blew  ( ialls  bruised,  one  Pound  of  Copperas, 
and  two  ounces  of  Rock  Allum  ;  ^tir  it  every 
morning  with  a  stick  tor  ten  days,  and 
then  you  may  use  it.  You  may  vary  the 
quantity,  using  the  same  proportions." 

The  method  of  writing  in  gold  anyone 
who  has  tried  his  hand  at  illumination 
knows,  although  perhaps  he  did  not 
burnish  his  work,  as  Mr.  Cocker  recom- 
mends, "  with  a  mastiff  dog's  tooth." 
This   explained,    th"    master   goes    on    to 


treat  of  his  "  geometrical  scheme "  of 
letter  formation,  engaging  to  give  "so 
lively  and  so  ample  a  Demonstration 
thereof  that  by  whomsoever  it  shall  be 
read,  and  ingeniously  ruminated,  they  shall 
become  admirably  knowing  in  the  mystery 
of  Fair  Writing." 

The  scheme  is  set  forth  in  six  demon- 
strations, which  conclude  with  a  homily. 
14  And  now,"  says  Mr.  Cocker,  "  that  \ou 
have  all  this  from  Me,  Let  me  tell  you 
what  will  be  expected  of  you  (besides  the 
Stationer's  Content),  and  that  is,  That  what 
I  have  here  delivered,  you  continually 
study,  and  draw  the  excellencies  thereof 
into  practice ;  so  as  to  be  able,  if  I  myself 
were  present  with  you,  and  should  lay 
before  you  a  curious  unshaded  knot  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  various  turnings,  to 
give  every  one  of  those  thousand  its  true 
(iraces.  Light,  and  Life  ;  and  when  all  i> 
done,  Give  God  the  Glory."  From  this 
pious  counsel  the  master  immediately 
turns  to  offer  his  '*  Poetical  Hecatombe.'' 
Lest  it  should  be  thought  from  this  that 
Cocker  lacked  humour,  it  were  well  to 
refer  the  reader  to  one  of  his  engraved 
pages,  where  apes  and  satyrs  **  flourish " 
as  border  to  this  sestet — 

Not  that  I  thinkc  our  Land  or  Ajje  wants.  Ajh>. 
Serpents  or  Monster*  of  most  horrid   >hape-s 
I  here  have  portrayed  such  fantastic^,  no. 
There  '*  a  conceit  in  't  yet  not  so,  hut  so. 
Some  may  be  drawnc,  as  I  was  by  delight 
In  apish  fancies,  and  »o  learn  to  write. 

Which,  if  it  shows  what  humour  Mr.  Cocker 
had,  shows  also  just  where  it  stopped  short. 
It  is  believed  that  Cocker  died  in  1077. 
In  the  same  period  flourished  Seddon,  an 
obscure  professor,  and  the  more  notable 
John  Ayres,  who  kept  a  writing-school 
near  St  Paul's,  and  who  seems  to  havt. 
earned  the  handsome  income  of  £,Soo  a 
year  by  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
his  work  the  beginning  of  the  decadence 
is  evident  Ayres  had  a  pupil  of  consider- 
able note,  (ieorge  Bickham,  whose  goodly 
folio,  "The  Universal  Penman,"  appeared 
m  1 741,  and  ran  through  two  editions. 
The  writing  is  for  the  most  part  destitute 
of  tlorid  ornament.  The  pages  are  by 
various  hands,  Kickham  himself  con- 
tributing only  a  certain  number.  The  great 
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number  of  signatures  to  the  "copy"  pages 
proves  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
fession of  writing-master  was  practised 
in  London.  Among  the  contributors' 
names  occur  those  of  Nathaniel  Dove, 
Master  of  the  Academy  at  H  ox  ton ;  Joseph 
Champion,  Moses  Gratwick,  Wellington 
Clerk,  of  Christchurch,  Southwark  ;  Gabriel 
Brooks,  William  Keppax  (whose  work  is 
dated  1736), 
K  m  a  n  u  c  I 
Austin,  John 
Bickham,and 


of 


wh 


little 
>r  nothing  is 


kno. 


One 


of  Cham- 
pion's pages 
preserves  in 
the  tail-piece 
an  odd  por- 
trait of  the 
contemporary 
knife-grinder, 
with  his 
wheel,  sharp- 
ening a  wood- 
man's bill- 
hook. From 
this  time  for- 
w  a  r  d  the 
number  of 
w  r  i  t  i  n  g- 
masters  mul- 
tiplied ex- 
ceedingly, 
with  a  cor- 
responding 
decline  in  the 
prestige  of  the  profession.  Among 
eighteenth -century  masters  we  know  the 
names  of  Sncll,  Shellev,  More,  Snow, 
Olyffe,  John  Clark,  and'  John  Dundas, 
junior.  A  specimen  of  Dundas's  work 
shows  the  elaboration  of  the  preceding 
century,  but  with  a  tendency  to  '•niggle." 
Cocker  was,  if  anything,  broader  in  his 
handling,  if  breadth  may  be  at  all  justly 
conceded  to  the  "knots  and  wreaths"  and 


"  fantastic k  shapes"  of  caligraphy.  To 
what  lengths  it  could  be  carried,  and  to 
what  extent  it  approximated  to  drawing, 
may  be  judged  from  the  accompanying 
portrait  of  Henri  Quatre  by  the  French 
master  Ikdos.  The  "  portrait "  obviously 
possesses  more  ingeituitythan  artistic  value. 
It  is  admirable,  however,  as  an  example 
of  what  could  be  done  by  penmen  in  those 
painstaking 
days.  Thcart 
is  not,  how- 
ever, wholly 
dead ;  forvery 
recently  an 
American 
paper  told  a 
"  storv"  of  a 
wonderful 
life-site 
portrait  of 
Milton, 
which  con- 
sisted of  the 
whole  of 
"  Paradise 

ten  by  an 
Italian  de- 
signer of 
M  o  d  e  n  a. 
This  artist,  it 
would  seem, 
rivals  the 
skill  of  an- 
cient Bales, 
for  not  long 
ago  he  wrote 
-Tf„  BK[1(,V  776  words  in 

Italian  upona 
little  square  of  paper  the  size  of  a  postage- 
stamp.  The  story  may  or  may  not  be 
authentic.  An  odd  and  dubious  touch  in 
the  account  .if  the  Milton  portrait  was 
that  tin'  writer,  having  run  short  of 
"  copy,"  finished  with  a  portion  of  "The 
Sentimental  Journey."  Had  he  no  copy 
of  *•  Paradise  Regained"?  or  even  a 
I>nnte  ?  Prim  Mr.  Cocker  would  not  have 
stooprd  to  such  an  incongruity. 


WHAT  will  be  Lord  Aberdeen's  next 
form  of  activity,  now  that  he  has 
resigned  the  Governor- Generalship  of 
Canada? 
Some  say 
India,  but  as 
yet  nothing 
definite  has 
been  de- 
cided. Lord 
Aberdeen 
was  one  of 
Mr.  Glad- 
stone's great 
protigh ;  and 
since  iSS  i , 
when  he  be- 
came Lord 
High  Com- 
missioner to 
the  General 
Assembly  of 
theChurchof 
Scotland,  he 
has  been 
more  or  less 
employed  in 
important 
State  affairs. 
There  is  no 
doubt  that  he 
made  the 
most  popular 
Lord  Lieu- 
tenant that 
Ireland  has 
yet  had;  and  the  honorary  degrees  that 
the  Canadian  Universities  have  showered 
on  him  seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  been 
appreciated  in  the  Dominion. 
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Though  Lord  Aberdeen  is  a  Gordon,  he 

has  little  of  the  dare-devilry  of  that  very 

vital    race,   although    his    elder   brother, 

whom     he 


Aberdeen," 
whom  Byron 
immortalised 
— was  by  far 

the  most  distinguished  of  his  race — a  man 
very  like  Mr.  Gladstone  in  many  ways. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  sits  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Viscount  Gordon,  a  title  that 
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was  conferred  on  the  Premier  Earl  in 
1814,  has  been  spurred  into  action  greatly 
by  his  energetic  Countess,  who  is  Lord 
Tweedmouth's  sister.  Her  undoubted 
ability  seems  to  have  been  inherited 
rather  by  her  daughter,  Lady  Marjnrie 
Gordon,  who  is  now  eighteen,  than  by 
her  sons.  Lady  Marjorie  began  to  dis- 
tinguish herself  at  a  very  early  age  by 
editing  a  little  paper  called  Il'.v  Willie 
Winkie. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  uncle,  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon,  has  added  to  the  family  reputa- 
tion by  gaining  a 
peerage  (he  is  Haron 
Stanmore)  for  faithful 
service  as  a  Colonial 
Governor.  Lord 
Stanmore's  brother, 
Sir  Alexander 
Hamilton  Gordon, 
married  Caroline 
Hers  ch  el,  the 
daughter  of  the  first 
baronet  of  that  name. 
She  is  still  living. 

Another  Scottish 
Earl  is  very  much 
in  the  public  eye  at 
this  moment,  for  the 
right  of  a  certain 
Dakota  farmer  to  the 
earldom  of  Caithness 
is  being  vigorously  disputed.  When  the 
fifteenth  Earl  died,  he  was  succeeded 
(in  the  bare  title  only)  by  a  plain  ac- 
countant. But  now  it  is  argued  that 
this  aforesaid  fifteenth  should  never  have 
been  Earl.  The  eighth  Earl  left  at 
least  two  sons.  The  elder  became  the 
ninth  Earl,  and  on  his  death  the  peer- 
age went  to  a  different  branch  of  the 
Sinclairs  because  it  was  alleged  that  his 
brother  David  had  no  legitimate  issue. 
Rut  the  modern  antiquary  demonstrates  that 
David  was  rightfully,  if  irregularly  married, 
and  that  his  son  should  have  succeeded. 
whereas  he  became  a  common  sailor. 
The  latter's  descendant,  the  Rev.  John 
Sinclair,  the  minister  of  Kinloch  Rannoch, 
Perthshire,   now  claims  the  u\V   iw  tW 
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basis  of  this  discovery.  In  any  case,  the 
present  Earl  of  Caithness  would  still  enjoy 
a  British  peerage  as  Lord  Barrogill. 

The  present  popular  Archdeacon  of 
London  is  a  scion  of  another  branch  of 
the  Sinclairs,  those  of  Ulbster,  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  whom  was  the 
famous  agriculturist  of  last  century,  Sir 
John  Sinclair. 

The  little  squire  of  Ha  war  den,  William 
Glynne  Charles  Gladstone,  attains  his 
thirteenth  birthday  this  month.  He  is  the 
only  son  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Gladstone,  the 
eldest  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's sons,  his 
mother  being  a 
daughter  of  Lord 
Blantyre,  who,  you 
know,  is  a  Stuart 
His  maternal  aunt  is 
married  to  Sir  David 
Batrd,  the  kinsman  of 
the  famous  fighter  of 
the  same  name,  while 
his  great-aunt  is 
Caroline  Countess  of 
Seafield. 

A  young  lady  who 
has  figured  largely  in 
the  public  eye 
lately  is  Miss  Tooftie 
l.uwthcr,  who  is  a  distinguished  fencer 
with  foils.  She  began  to  leam  the  difficult 
art  when  she  was  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and 
has  made  such  progress  that  she  recently 
defeated  a  sergeant- instructor  at  Aldershot 
She  has  challenged  the  best  English 
exponent  of  the  art  to  meet  her  in  combat 
Miss  Lowthcr  is  only  one-and-twentjr. 

"A  bunch  of  York  Roses"  :  that  wis 
what  our  enterprising  Editor  entitled  the 
photograph  of  the  little  royalties  on  the 
opposite  page.  Certainly  these  chubby 
children  look  thoroughly  English.  The 
eldest— our  future  King — completed  his 
fourth  year  last  month.  His  Christian 
names  seem  to  have  been  selected  with  a 
\-Vvi    v.1    summarise    his    past    and   his 
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future  —  Edward  from  his  paternal  and 
Christian  from  his  maternal  grandfather; 
Albert  from  his  great -grand  father ;  George 
for  England,  Andrew  for  Scotland,  Patrick 
for  Ireland,  and  David  for  Wales.  His 
brother,  Prince  Albert,  was  born  in 
December  1895,  and  the  only  daughter  of 


I 

i  i  . 


the   house.    Princess    Victoria    Al 
Alice  May,  is  just  fifteen  months  u 


ships  for  girls— in  honoi 
te  M.  Vonge  isatimelvr. 
ong  life  of  sterling  'w. 
has  been  writing  fur  fiftv- 


and  twenty  stories,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  "The  Daisy  Chain"  and  "The 
Heir  of  RedclyfFe."  Miss  Yotige  has 
made  lavish  use  towards  philanthropic 
endeavour  of  the  fortune  she  has  amassed. 
•Remuneration,"  she  believes,  "is  only 
ephemeral."  She  is  deeply  interested  in 
mission  and  educational  work,  and  once 
equipped  a  missionary  ship  for  Bishop 
Selwyn  in  Melanesia,  while  she  established 
a  missionary  college  in  Auckland.  It  is 
curious  that  Winchester  should  also  have 
been  the  home  of  another  woman  writer- 
Jane  Austen. 

A  curious  mistake  crept  into  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Duke  of  Fife's  ancestors 
in  last  month's  issue  of  this  Magazine,  and 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Of  course  the 
six  Earls  Fife  were  not  descended  from 
one  another.  They  ought  to  run  thus — 
First  Earl 


Third  Earl 


1   the 


.rid   . 


Sii  Alexander  Duff       Fourth  Earl 
Fifth  Earl 
The  Duke. 

The  two  sisters  Eeringer  ought  to 
succeed,  for  their  father  and  mother 
.  have  plenty  of  ability  in  different  ways. 
Mr.  Oscar  Beringer,  who  is  a  native  of 
Baden,  is  the  well-known  music-teacher, 
and  leads  so  busy  a  life  that  he  has 
described  himself  as  having  "  no  time  to 
indulge  in  hobbies."  Mrs.  Beringer  has 
written  one  or  two  striking  novels,  and  she 
made  her  mark  as  a  playwright  by  helping 
Mrs.  Hodgson  liurnett  to  dramatise  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  in  which  her  younger 
daughter  Vera  appeared  as  his  Lordship. 
Miss  Esme  Beringer  is  one  of  the  few 
actresses  who  have  played  the  ]>art  of 
Runieii  to  her  sister's  Juliet  \  She  is 
very  clever  in  all  sorts  of  stage  work. 
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By    CLEMENT    SHORTER. 


New  Novels  by  Mrs.  Norman  and  Mr.  Max  Pembertos. 

Mrs.  Hinkson's  I'okm.s. 


MRS.  HENRY  NORMAN,  whose 
new  novel,  "  The  Crook  of  the 
Uough,"*  has  recently  reached  me,  has 
already  attained  considerable  repute  as  an 
author  under  her  maiden  name  of  Menie 
Muriel  Dowie.  A  irranddamrhter  of  Robert 
Chambers — who  not  only  published  books 
but  wrote  them — and  a  god-daughter  <>f 
the  late  James  Pavn,  Miss  J)o\vie  had 
plenty  of  literary  atmosphere  surrounding 
her  earlv  Years,  and  it  was  not,  therefore, 
surprising  to  her  friends  that  when  she 
enshrined  an  adventurous  little  trip  in 
a  book,  under  the  title  of  "A  <iirl  in 
the  Carpathians,"  that  book  should  have 
had  an  abundant  succe^.  "A  ( iirl  in 
tlie  Carpathian^"  wa-  one  of  tho>e 
brightly  written  narratives  of  which 
the  most  popular  example  is  perhaj's 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  With  a  l>on- 
key  in  the  Cevennes" —  books  in  which 
a  remarkable  absence  of  incident  does'not 
preclude  a  delightful  flavour  of  adventure. 

Sine*-  Miss    I>o\vie    ha^   been  the  wife  of 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  the  well-known 
tra\elli-r  and  journalist,  sin-  ha-  published 
«'it  leaM  oiii-  popular  novel,  "  ( iallia  "  :  and 
Ii"W  "  The  Crook  of  the  r-'iiuh  "  presents 
u-  i>:n  i  au;ain  with  a  number  of  tho^e 
pr«'Mem-  ot "s  \  u|ni!i  whiih  Mr-.  Norman 
l'kes  to  be  l,.-a:'il.  The  pr-  ■  1  ■ ! « •  1 1 1  she 
;•:•'  -■!.:-  i-  that  of  a  i:i:!.  Ii*.  in-j  !■■  lh.  full 
a   '.::<    of  in.  1  ■  pi  ij.]i  i.i  e.  throw  in-   o\(ra!i 

■     ■  I  ..    i  i     -k  ■■:  ::;«    11  ^J.."     1'.;.  M«  :.i:    Mmu  1 


the  fashions  of  an  older  world  with  regard 
to  woman's  place  in  the  home,  speak- 
ing on  public  platforms,  assisting  her 
brother— who  is  a  member  of  Parliament— 
in  all  his  literary  and  political  projects, 
and  so  on.  Islav  Netherdale — for  this  is 
the  girl's  name — travels  in  the  East,  and 
finds  herself  wooed  by  a  young  Turkish 
officer.  The  story  of  that  love-making  i> 
admirably  told — told  with  a  freshness  anil 
an  intellectual  grip  which  few  among  our 
younger  writers  could  equal.  Hassan. 
however — the  Turk  in  question — follows 
his  betrothed  to  Kngland,  where  she  ha> 
been  attempting  to  tit  herself  to  beconit- 
the  wife  of  an  Oriental.  When  the 
Turkish  officer  meets  her  again,  she  is  a 
coineiitioiial  woman,  more  in  line  with 
the  w » uneii  with  whom  he  lias  long  been 
familiar  in  the  Kastern  world.  The  sequel 
can  perhaps  be  guessed.  We  may  not  all 
agree  with  Mrs.  Norman's  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  her  book,  at  any  rate,  is  an 
inn  liseh  siller  stive  and  interesting  one. 

Another  novel  which  has  given  me  a 
gnat  deal  of  pleasure  during  the  last  few 
week*  i-  Mr.  Max  IVmherton's  •*  Kron- 
-tadt."l  Mr.  IVmberton  has  made  rapid 
<Iimh-  up  the  ladder  of  literary  fame 
during  the  past  seun  years  or  so.  The 
first  hook  of  his  that  I  read — "  Tlie 
Iron  Pir.te  "  — absorbed  mv  attention 
from  «onr  to  cover,  and  1  looked  upon 
it-     author      a-*      in      the     succe>Mon     to 

"  ••  Kii'ii-i  :  it."     Y*\  M.i\  IVmlnTton.    il.'.i>«cll. 
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R.  M.  Ballantyne  and  W.  H.  G.  Kingston — 
writers  who  had  delighted  mv  bovhood. 
To  be  a  writer  of  popular  boys'  books 
seemed,  and  still  seems  to  me,  no  small 
distinction.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
not  as  soon  have  the  position  held  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  as  that  of  many  writers 
whose  novels  are  eagerly  inquired  after 
by  young  women  at  circulating  libraries. 
However,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  not  content 
with  these  laurels,  and  in  "A  Puritan's 
Wife"  and  "Christine  of  the  Hills,"  he 
proved  clearly  that  he  would  have  to  be 
taken  account  of  among  the  writers  of 
romantic  fiction.  He  has,  however,  never 
done  anything,  in  my  judgment,  half  as 
good  as  "  Kronstadt."  The  story  holds 
one  steadily.  There  is  the  girl-governess 
in  the  family  of  a  Russian  General, 
wandering  on  the  ramparts  of  the  im- 
pregnable fortress,  pretending  entire  ignor- 
ance of  all  things  military,  and  seemingly 
keenly  interested  only  in  the  flirtation  of 
the  hour,  yet  carefully  taking  notes  of 
every  characteristic  of  the  defences. 
There  is  her  discovery,  trial,  and  im- 
prisonment, her  flight  with  her  lover,  and 
finally,  certain  scenes  in  London,  which 
make  up  a  book  so  dramatic  that  I  venture 
to  hope  that  Mr.  Pemberton  may  yet  see 
a  play  based  upon  it  among  the  successes 
of  stageland  in  the  early  future. 

It  is  always  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
husband  and  wife  enthusiastically  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  this  connection 
I  note  one  volume  by  Mr.  Hinkson  and 
another  by  his  wife,  who  is  best  known  as 
Katharine  Tynan.  Mr.  Hinkson  had 
already  written  "Golden  Lads  and  Girls" 
and  "  O'Gradv  of  Trinity."  His  new  story, 
"  Up  for  the  Green,"*  is  an  account  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1 70S.  It  does  not  deal, 
as  other  novels  treating  of  that  Rebellion 
have  done,  with  the  famous  historical 
figures  of  the  crisis — of  Wolfe  Tone,  of 
Emmett,  of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  :  it 
rather  attempts  to  portray  sidelights  of  the 
famous  Irish  struggle.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  was  altogether  wise.  Mr.  Hinkson 
has  not  taken  account  of  the  inherent  love 


of  hero-worship  in  the  human  tempera- 
ment. His  own  countrymen,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  well  content  to  read  more  than 
one  novel — and  perhaps  more  than  a 
dozen — in  which  their  hearts  were  made 
to  go  out  in  sympathy  to  the  heroic 
and  picturesque  figures  who  led  the  Irish 
National  movement  just  a  hundred  years 
ago.  We  in  England,  also,  without 
respect  of  parties,  are  at  a  mental  staire 
at  which  we  would  willingly*  receive  some 
measure  of  education  in  Irish  history,  for 

m 

Ireland  is  the  one  country  the  history-  of 
which  many  of  us,  who  know  Motlev's 
"Dutch  Republic,"  Kitchin's  "France," 
Sime's  "  Germany,"  and  scores  of  other 
popular  historical  handbooks,  have  not 
studied.  We  would  willingly  read  some- 
thing about  Irish  history-  if  we  could  have 
it  presented  to  us  in  the  pleasant  form 
of  fiction,  as  we  have  read  so  much  of 
Scottish  history — or  what  purports  to  he 
Scottish  history—  in  the  pages  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hinkson, 
however,  will  vet  write  another  book  on 
the  Irish  Rebellion. 

Meanwhile,  no  word  but  that  of  praise 
can  be  given  to  Miss  Tynan's  "  The 
Wind  in  the  Trees."t  It  is  a  breezy 
little  book  of  country  sentiment  ;  "  The 
Wind  that  Shakes  the  Barley,"  *4  The 
Pretty  Girl  Milking  Her  Cow,"  "  Cuckoo's 
Way,"  "  Of  the  Apple,"  are  titles  of  some 
of  the  charming  lyrics  which  make  up  a 
volume  produced  in  Mr.  Grant  Richards*  s 
daintiest  manner.  The  title  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  because  it  has  long 
been  announced  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  has 
in  the  hands  of  his  publishers  a  volume  of 
verse  entitled,  the  "  Wind  Among  the 
Reeds,"  and  some  confusion  may  arise 
concerning  the  rival  volumes  of  these  two 
accomplished  Irish  poets.  Mrs.  Hinkson* s 
bo<»k,  by  the  wav,  is  dedicated  to  "Alice 
Mevnell,  S7Cu/<r  than  summit:"  Never, 
surely,  before  was  a  woman  so  popular 
with  her  brother  and  sister  writers  as 
is   Mrs.  Mevnell.     This  is  about  the  third 

m 

dedication  of  a  book  to  her  that  I  have 
seen  within  the  last  few  weeks. 


♦4*t'p  for  the  Green."      By  H.   A.    Hink-on. 
/Lawrence  and  Bullen.f 


t  "  The    Wind   in   the   Trees."     By    Katharine 
Tynan.     (Grant  Richards.) 
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JACK   STARBUCK   OK   NANTUCKET. 

By    MRS.   C.   X.   WILLIAMSON. 


JACK  STARBUCK  had  never  been 
inside  a  theatre.  Neither  had  his 
father  before  him,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  long  line  of  seafaring  ancestors 
had  never,  by  so  much  as  a  thought, 
countenanced  such  a  sinful  and  frivolous 
entertainment. 

Vet  Jack  Starbuck  stood  before  a  large 
coloured  lithograph  representing  a  young 
woman  in  a  low-cut  gown,  seemingly 
unable  to  resist  its  fascination. 

Jack  would  be  twenty-four  years  old 
come  Christmas  Dav,  and  five  of  those 
years  he  had  spent  on  the  high  seas. 
Many  a  vision  of  beauty  he  had  seen  in 
foreign  lands,  and  many  a  comely  maid  of 
Nantucket  had  smiled  upon  him  rosily. 
Still,  as  he  gazed  at  the  pictured  face 
pinned  up  in  the  window  of  Hiram  Folger's 
44  hardware "  shop,  he  said  in  his  heart 
that  its  loveliness  was  bevond  anv  he  had 
ever  looked  upon. 

It  was  but  a  poorly  executed  daub,  with 
a  crude  wash  of  Naples  yellow  spread  over 
the  waving  hair,  and  a  crimson  bravery 
adorning  lips  and  cheeks,  a  trifle  ragged  at 
the  edges.  And  yet  the  great  brown  eyes 
that  gazed  softly  at  him  from  under 
shadowy  lashes  !  Were  ever  eves  of 
woman  so  lovelv,  or  so  sad  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  the  small  straight  nose  and 
tender  mouth,  with  a  wistful  droop  at  the 
corners,  could  truthfully  represent  the 
features  of  a  living  woman  —  a  woman 
breathing  the  very  air  which  her  beauty 
caused  him  to  draw  unevenly  ?  For 
beneath  the  lithograph  was  pasted  a 
notice  setting  forth  that  the  English 
actress.  Miss  Zephine  Dayton,  supported 
by  her  powerful  company,  would  on  that 
night  and  the  next  appear  as  "  Galatea," 
and   the  "  Ladv  of  Lyons,"  at  the  Xan- 
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tucket  Athcnreum.  The  notice  also  advised 
its  readers  that  this  was  an  announcement 
extraordinary.  Xever  had  Nantucket  been 
favoured  as  it  was  now  about  to  be,  by  the 
appearance  of  this  beautiful  and  talented 
young  actress  from  London. 

Full  ten  good  minutes  did  Jack  Star- 
buck  squander  in  eye-service  of  the  gaudy 
presentment.  Possibly  he  might  have 
lingered  even  longer,  had  not  his  friend 
Dick  Coffin  accosted  him,  soliciting  his 
company  for  a  stroll  down  Main  Street. 

"  I  guess  that  's  a  fine  gal,  if  she  's  any 
like  her  picture,"  observed  Dick  Coffin 
carelessly.  But  for  some  reason,  Jack 
Starbuck  felt  aggrieved  by  his  friend's 
comment,  and  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

Dick,  unaware  of  his  punishment,  con- 
tinued. 

44  She  an'  her  whole  troupe  \s  stoppin* 
at  the  Veranda  House,  Alf  Folger  says, 
lie's  seen  'em,  and  allows  they're  a 
better- lookin'  lot  than  most  show  folks 
that  comes  to  th'  Island.  I  guess  I  '11  go 
round  to  th'  theatre  to-night.  What  do 
vou  sav  ?  " 

44  1  don*  know,"  responded  Jack  sheep- 
ishly. *4  Mv  folks  have  never  been  theatre- 
goers." 

4*  No  more  ain't  mine.  But  I  've  got  a 
sorter  notion  to  go  this  time." 

44  When  I  used  to  live  at  home  last, 
there  wasn't  many  troupes  came  here. 
Not  two  a  year,  I  guess,"  said  Jack 
thoughtfully.  He  was  wondering  whether 
he,  too,  had  a  strong  enough  "notion" 
to  carrv  him  to  the  theatre.  But,  should 
he  decide  on  going,  a  curious  internal 
something  informed  him  distinctly  that 
Dick's  society  would  be  uncongenial.  He 
might  drop  in  late,  perhaps,  and  take  a 
seat  at  the  back,  or — but  Dick  was  talking, 
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and  Jack  had  not  heard  a  word  that  he 
had  said. 

"The  last  show  we  had,  there  wasn't  a 
baker's  dozen  in  the  house,"  Dick  was 
finishing.  "And  it's  most  always  so.  The 
summer  folks  'd  rather  spend  the  evenin' 
outdoors,  and  now  it 's  so  late  in  the  year, 
there  ain't  many  city  birds  left.  But  I 
reckon  the  show  people  hope  fur  better 
luck — or  else  they  ain't  got  nowhere  else 
to  go." 

44 1  reckon,"  responded  Jack  mechanic- 
ally. All  day  he  thought  of  the  face  in 
the  picture.  He  lounged  about  the  streets 
longer  than  was  his  wont,  even  making  an 
errand  to  the  Veranda  House,  but  among 
the  few  whom  the  cold  weather  had  not 
frightened  from  the  hotel  "  piazzas,"  he 
could  not  find  the  one  he  sought. 

That  night  at  supper,  old  Captain  Star- 
buck  challenged  his  son  to  a  game  of 
chess.  Now  Jack  was  on  shore  solely  for 
his  father's  sake,  because,  little  as  the 
retired  sea  •  captain  relished  flying  the 
colours  of  an  invalid,  he  was  in  fact 
"ailing,"  and  wanted  "the  boy"  in  Nan- 
tucket. Jack's  mother  had  felt  the  need 
of  him  too,  in  her  anxiety  ;  and  even  lack- 
ing her  sly  hints  as  to  the  most  tactful 
methods  of  humouring  his  father,  he 
would  have  held  himself  ready  to  comply 
with  the  old  man's  lightest  whim. 

But  to-night,  the  very  fact  that  he  was 
required  for  duty  sent  a  wayward  yearning 
thrilling  through  his  pulses.  Perhaps 
his  expression  made  the  captain  ask : 
"Had  ve  set  ver  mind  on  anvthin'  out- 
side,  bov?" 

"  No,  nothin'  particular,  father,"  Jack 
answered  ruefullv.  But  his  face  belied 
his  words,  and  the  sea-dog  was  not  to 
be  deceived. 

"  Look  here,  I  ain't  a  child,  to  be 
humoured,"  said  he,  with  a  growl  which 
meant  a  twinge  of  rheumatism.  "  Go  ver 
ways,  an'  now  I  think  on  it,  ye  can  git  me 
a  packet  o'  tobaccy  fur  my  pipe.  You 
know  the  kind  I  use,  an'  I  Ml  hev  no 
other." 

Thus  fortune  favoured  Jack,  and  almost 
before  he  realised  what  he  was  doing,  he 
found  himself  inside  the  doors  of  the  little 
theatre.     Often,  as  a  boy,  he  had  come  to 


the  Athenaeum,  for  there  was  the  museum, 
containing    the    giant    whale's    jaw,    the 
models  of  famous  ships,  and    all  the  mar- 
vellous trophies  of  sea  and    distant  shore 
in  which  he  had  delighted.      But  for  him 
the  "theatre  part"  was  an   undiscovered 
country.      The   curtain    was    up    and   the 
play  had  begun  when   he  entered.       He 
could  not  understand  what  it  was  all  about. 
A  man  and   a  woman,  in    clothes   which 
seemed  to  him  outlandish,  were  talking  on 
the  stage,  and  he  began  to  fear   that  he 
had  deceived  himself.      The  company  had 
perhaps   bought  the   beautiful   picture   to 
attract   people   to   their   plays,    while    no 
original     existed.      He    was      meditating 
departure,    when   a   large    curtain    at    the 
back  of  the  stage  was  drawn  apart,  and  the 
whole  world,  real  as  well  as  mimic,  was 
changed  for  Jack  Starbuck.       Xo  longer 
were  the  lights  dim,  the  stage  settings  old 
and   dilapidated.     He   saw   only  a   lovely 
statue — a  statue  which  presently   moved, 
and  lived,  and  spoke  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
which   appealed   to   his   simple   heart,  as 
if  in  a   new  language.     After  it    was  all 
over,  and  he  knew  he  could  see  her  no 
more,  because  everybody  was  going  away, 
he  wandered  home,  half  dazed,  and  through 
the  night  and  next  day  was  lost  in  a  maze 
of  waking  dreams — until  it  was  time  again 
for  the  theatre. 

How  real  it  all  was  to  him  on  this  occa- 
sion !  How  he  felt  with  Claude,  and 
envied  him,  and  execrated  him,  and  how 
glad  he  was  when  Pauline  was  happy  at 
last !  Yet  the  gladness  was  fleeting,  and 
tinged  with  a  vague  sadness  such  as  he 
had  never  known.  And  when  the  curtain 
had  shut  her  face  away  from  him  for  the 
last  time  he  walked  slowly  and  thought- 
fully through  the  darkness  of  night  to  the 
water-side. 

As  he  stood  gazing  into  the  black,  un- 
quiet ocean,  with  crowding  masts  like  a 
network  between  his  eves  and  the  wind- 
swept  sky,  two  figures  approached  and 
stood  within  a  few  vards  of  him,  un- 
conscious  of  his  presence.  Jack  would 
have  moved  away,  seeing  that  they  were 
women,  had  not  a  voice  arrested  him. 

It  was  the  voice  in  which  Pauline  had 
spoken  to  her  lover. 
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44  Oh,  Cassie  !  "  it  sighed.  "  Why  could 
you  not  have  let  me  come  here  alone  ?" 

44  Because  I  knew  you  were  a  little  fool," 
another  voice  returned — brutally,  it  seemed 
to  Jack  Starbuck.  "  Don't  you  suppose  I 
guessed  you  had  a  reason  for  wanting  to 
be  alone  ?  " 

"  I — wanted  the  darkness,  and  the  cold 
salt  wind,  and  the  peacefulness,  without 
the  need  of  speaking  to  anyone." 

44  That 's  what  you  say.  But  I  know 
better.  You  thought  nobody  would  see 
you  in  the  dark,  whatever  happened." 

44  Oh,  Cassie !  how  I  wish  I  were  dead ! 
You  all  used  to  be  fond  of  me,  and  kind  to 
me,  and  call  me  the  *  English  Rose.'     But 

now !  "     There  was  a  sob  in  the  voice 

which  cut  Jack  Starbuck  like  a  knife.  He 
knew  he  had  no  right  to  hear  such  words — 
he  knew  he  ought  not  to  remain.  And 
yet  he  could  not  go.  Yet  it  was  not  that 
he  would  vield  weaklv  to  mere  curiosity. 

44  It's  your  own  fault  that  we  don't  feel  as 
we  did.  You've  got  us  into  trouble,  and  you 
won't  get  us  out,  when  you  can  as  well  as 
not.  You  ought  to  think  of  the  good  of 
the  many.  But  you  know  I  've  stood  by 
you  better  than  any  of  the  others." 

44  Oh,  yes  ;  you  are  good  to  me.  But 
am  I  not  in  sore  trouble  too  r — so  sore, 
that  I  would  gladly  end  it  all  in  that  black 
water." 

44  You  know  how  to  end  it,  in  a  way  that 
would  do  everybody  more  good  than  that." 

44  By  spoiling  my  whole  life  }  And  you 
wouldn't  care — none  of  you  would  care." 

44  It 's  the  only  thing  to  do.  Telegraph 
to-morrow.  We  can't  stay  on  here,  but  we 
can't  get  away  without  paying.  What  else 
is  there  to  be  done  ?  " 

44  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  I  '11  think  it  over 
again.  I — I  '11  do  my  best  for  you."  And 
then,  with  a  despairing  lifting  of  both 
hands  above  its  head,  the  dark  figure 
turned  quickly,  going  toward  the  town. 
The  other  followed,  but  Jack  Starbuck 
stood  still,  thinking.  Nothing  was  clear  to 
him,  save  that  she  was  in  trouble,  and  he 
meant  to  help  her.  How  he  did  not  know; 
but  there  must  be  a  way,  and  he  would 
find  it. 

That  night  he  scarcely  slept.  Many 
plans  occurred  to  him,  only  to  be  dismissed 


again.  In  the  morning  he  went  to  the 
Veranda  House. 

44  Are  Miss  Dayton's  people  gone  yet  ?  " 
he  inquired,  shamefacedly  but  steadily. 

44  No,  nor  likely  to  be,"  was  the  surly 
answer.  44  Their  manager 's  gone  off  by 
this  morning's  boat,  and  left  'em  without 
anybody  to  pay  their  bills,  so  they  say. 
Something 's  got  to  be  done  about  it  pretty 
quick,  for  we  ain't  the  folks  to  keep  'em 
here  for  nothin'." 

44  No,"  said  Jack  slowly.  4<  But  just  let 
'em  stay  a  day  or  two  without  making  any 
fuss.  If  it  doesn't  come  all  right,  1  '11 — be 
responsible  for  'em." 

"yout%1  Only  the  one  word,  but  it 
meant  a  great  deal.  It  meant  :  44  You,  the 
son  of  Captain  Starbuck  and  a  church- 
going  Methodist  mother,  guarantee  to  pay 
the  bills  of  a  parcel  of  worthless  actors  ?  " 

But  Jack's  honest  eyes  were  looking 
steadily  into  those  of  Ben  Rogers,  the 
hotel  proprietor,  and  the  latter  might  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  uttering  his 
whole  thought. 

44  Friend  of  any  of  the  folks  ?  "  he  did 
venture  to  ask,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

44  Perhaps.  But  anyhow,  you  think  it 
over,  and  don't  talk  of  it  outside.  I  mean 
what' I  sav.  An'  I  guess  vou  know  who 
I  am. 

And  Jack  was  on  his  way  to  the  44  office  " 

door. 

*  «  *  # 

44  Say,  some  feller's  wired  money  to  pay 
the  show  folks'  bills,  all  but  Miss  Dayton's. 

0 

She  's  what  they  call  the  4  star,'  you  know . 

*  '      0 

An'  they  're  goin'  by  the  afternoon  boat,' 
said  Ben  Rogers,  meeting  Jack  Starbuck 
in  the  street  next  day.  44  We  gave  'em  back 
their  trunks,  which  we  'd  took  for  security. 
I  thought  ye  'd  like  to  know  somebody  \1 
lifted  th'  responsibility  oft*  your  shoulders." 

44  And  she — Miss  Dayton — is  jhe  going 
with  them  ?"   lack  faltered. 

44  No.     Didn't   I  tell  ve  her  bills  wasn't 

0 

paid  ?  Nobody 's  said  much  about  her. 
She 's  to  stay  till  she  gets  money  to  pay,  I 
guess.  But  we  've  got  both  her  trunks, 
which  is  middlin'  big,  so  we're  all  right 
for  a  few  da  vs." 

0 

44  (*ive  her  the  trunks,"  Jack  commanded, 
with  a  crimson  face.    **  Don't  let  her  know 
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why.  But  I  '11  step  round  and  pay  her  bill, 
and  you  slip  a  ticket  for  the  boat  into  her 
hand — and — and  a  bit  over,  so  she  can  go 
with  the  others,  will  you  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  responded  Mr.  Rogers.  He 
thought  he  was  beginning  to  see  into  the 
mystery,  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 

When  Jack  knew  that  the  boat  had 
sailed  from  the  Island,  he  went  to  the 
Veranda  House.  He  would  have  been 
thankful  to  see  her  face  again,  but 
he  feared  that  Mr.  Rogers  might  clumsily 
have  betrayed  his  secret,  and  besides,  a 
certain  inexplicable  delicacy  of  feeling 
would  in  any  case  have  kept  him  away.  A 
curious  hush  lay  over  the  hotel  when  he 
entered.  A  few  people  stood  whispering 
together  in  groups,  and  a  white-haired 
doctor,  who  had  attended  Jack's  childish 
ailments,  conversed  in  low  tones  with 
Rogers  at  the  desk. 

Jack  wondered  what  could  have  hap- 
pened. 

"It's  going  to  hurt  my  house,  that's 
what  I  think  of,"  he  heard  Ben  Rogers  say 
in  answer  to  some  remark  from  his  com- 
panion. "  I  guess  some  other  place  has 
got  to  be  found  fur  her." 

A  strange  presentiment  knocked  coldly 
at  Jack  Starbuck's  heart.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  he  inquired. 

44  A  young  woman  has  tried  to  take  her 
own  life,"  said  the  doctor.  44  I  'm  thank- 
ful to  say,  however,  that  we  've  been  able 
to  prevent  a  tragedy.  She  is  still  in  a  low 
state,  mentally  and  physically,  and  I  've 
been  telling  Mr.  Rogers  that  in  common 
humanitv  he  should  do  his  best  to  make 
her  comfortable." 

"  Who — is  she  ?  "  breathed  Jack. 

44  Miss  Dayton,  an  English  actress. 
There  's  no  use  now  in  trying  to  keep  it 
secret.  It 's  all  over  Nantucket  bv  this 
time,  I  've  no  doubt,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  town  crier  wasn't  shouting  it 
by  night,"  said  the  doctor,  alluding  to  that 
survival  of  an  ancient  Nantucket  custom, 
not  without  a  grim  sense  of  humour. 

44  A  telegram  \s  just  come  for  her,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Rogers.  44 1  wonder  if  we  M 
oughter  open  it  ?  " 

44  Let  it  alone  !  "  cried  Jack  angrily. 
44 1  'm  her  friend.    She  is  to  have  the  best 


of  care — the  best  of  everything — do  yuii 
hear  me  ?  " 

44  All  right,  Jack,  o'  course  I  hear.  An' 
I  guess  I  understand."  Ben  Rogers  was 
not  a  native  of  Nantucket,  and  it  was  not 
given  him  to  read  the  heart  of  the  honest 
young  islander  aright. 

There  was  an  old-fashioned  garden 
behind  Captain  Starbuck's  house,  with 
gravelled  paths,  bordered  with  box,  and 
boasting  a  wealth  of  flowers  in  endless  and 
exquisite  variety.  Hollyhocks  grew  along 
the  high  44  board  fence,"  and  there  were 
rows  of  tall  white  lilies,  fading  now  as  the 
summer  died.  Late  roses  there  were, 
too,  and  beds  of  spicy  "  grass  pinks." 
Mrs.  Starbuck's  especial  pride. 

As  evening  fell,  Jack  stole  out  into  the 
dewy  fragrance,  guiltily  tiptoeing  along 
the  various  pathways,  and  never  resting 
till  his  hands  were  filled  with  lilies  and 
pinks,  roses,  verbena  and  mignonette,  all 
bunched  clumsily  together.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  bribe  one  of  the  small  black 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket's  "Guinea"  to 
carry  this  posy  to  the  hotel  for  Miss 
Dayton,  and  she  need  never  guess  whence 
it  came. 

His  heart  was  full  of  thanksgiving  that 
the  tortured  soul — tortured  he  knew  not 
how — had  been  held  within  the  bonds  of 
its  mortality.  He  could  do  nothing  to 
show  forth  this  feeling,  save  to  send  the 
flowers,  and  to  go  next  morning  and 
inquire  for  her  welfare.  By  the  *'  office" 
desk  lounged  a  stranger,  who  stared  at 
Jack  as  if  he  were  but  an  awkward  country 
lout,  to  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 

44 1  've  been  expecting  you,  Mr. — er — 
Starbuck,"  said  the  stranger,  whose  face 
Jack  did  not  like.  44  Step  out  into  the 
verandah  with  me  a  moment,  will  you  ? " 

It  was  now  the  young  sailor's  turn  to 
stare,  but  he  did  as  he  was  requested. 

44  You  're  a  native  of  Nantucket,  aren't 
you?"  queried  the  new-comer  con- 
temptuously. 

44  Yes.  I  'm  a  native."  Jack  lifted  his 
handsome  head  proudly.  44  What  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  " 

44  Are  you  the  man  who  paid  Miss 
Dayton's  bill?" 

44  What  right  have  you  got  to  ask  me  ?  " 
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IX   AN    INSTA.N1-   1UE   SPEAKER   ! 

AS  SPRAWLI.VO   ON    THE   OXOIIID. 

"  What  right  had  you  to  do  it  ?  " 

anvhody-that    I    never    spoku    to    Miss 

By  this  time  both  men  eyed  each  other 

Dayton  in  my  life.1' 

fiercely. 

"  You  're    a    liar,    you    impudent    sea- 

"I'll    answer    none   of    your    damned 

carrion  !  " 

lubberly  questions ! "    shouted    lack,   for- 

in an  instant  the  speaker  was  sprawling 

getting    prudence,    forgetting   his    where- 

his length  upon  the  ground,  and  in  another 

abouts,    and    employing    the    convenient 

a  crowd   had  apparently  risen  out  of  the 

vernacular  of  his  home,  the  sea. 

earth  to  watch  the  little  drama. 

"  I  '11    make    you     answer     them     fast 

Kvcn    in   quiet    Nantucket   it  does  not 

enough ! " 

take   lonjj;  to  bring  to£<H.V^\  -a.  ^wwj  vS. 

"Try  it!     Hut  one  thing  I'll  tell  you. or 

eager,  tatm  u\e.n. 
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"  What 's  the  meanin,  of  all  this  ?  " 
questioned  Ben  Rogers  and  Hiram  Folger. 

44  The  meanin'  is  that  this  man  doesn't 
understand  Nantucket  manners,"  Jack 
explained  grimly,  as  his  late  antagonist 
was  assisted  to  his  feet. 

44  An'  you  've  ben  givin'  him  a  lesson  ?  " 

44  Just  so.  And  now  he  can  make  what 
he  likes  of  it,  so  far  as  I  'm  concerned. 
There  's  jest  one  name  he  's  got  to  keep 
out  o'  his  mouth,  though,  or  I  '11  knock  it 
down  his  throat,  an*  his  teeth  after  it, 
that 's  all." 

44 1  '11  have  the  law  of  you  for  this,"  the 
stranger  growled  as  he  adjusted  his  de- 
ranged attire  and  picked  up  his  4i  citified  " 
silk  hat,  which  had  rolled  along  the 
verandah.  "  And  it'll  be  before  you're 
many  hours  older." 

44  Soon  as  you  like,"  Jack  returned. 
And  as  he  looked  at  the  mean  face,  with 
its  evasive  eyes  and  cruel  mouth,  scarcely 
hidden  by  a  thin  sandy  moustache,  he 
experienced  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  poignant  stab  of  hatred. 

44 1  call  everybody  to  witness  that  I 
asked  this  fellow  a  civil  question,  and  you 
saw  how  he  answered  it,"  the  stranger  said. 

44  The  way  you  asked  it  only  left  one 
kind  o'  answer,"  Jack  responded  as  the 
man  walked  off,  probably  intent  on  carry- 
ing out  his  threat. 

44Thet's  as^  may  be,"  grumbled  Ben 
Rogers.  44  But  I  wish,  when  ye  want  to 
fight,  you  'd  find  some  place  besides  my 
hotel  to  do  it  in."  He  might  have  gone 
further  with  his  reproaches  had  not  Jack 
been  the  son  of  the  rich  old  retired  sea- 
captain. 

But  the  Starbuck  family  was  held  in 
respect  throughout  Nantucket. 

44  How  is  Miss  Dayton?"  questioned 
Jack  when  the  crowd  had  dispersed  as  it 
had  come. 

44  I  don'  know.  Not  much  better,  I 
guess.  But  say,  that  reminds  me,  my  wife 
wants  to  speak  to  you,  Jack." 

44  I  '11  find  her,"  said  the  young  sailor, 
who  knew  the  wavs  of  the  hotel. 

Nancy  Rogers  was  a  Nantucketer,  and 
a  good  soul.     Jack  had  felt  sure  that  the 
actress  would  not  lack  for  kindness  at  her 
hands. 


He  found  her  overseeing  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  day's  pastry.  44  Look  here, 
Jack,"  said  she,  brushing  the  flour  from 
her  hands  and  motioning  her  guest 
towards  the  dining-room,  44I  wanted  to 
talk  to  ye  about  that  poor  gel  who  tried 
t'  kill  herself;  the  Lord  forgive  her  fur 
her  sin  !  " 

44  Well,  what  about  her?"  queried  Jack. 

44  She  's  a  play-actress,  an*  I  shouldn't 
'a  s 'posed  I  'd  'a  had  so  much  sympathy 
fur  her.  But  she  has  got  the  appealin'est 
ways !  And  when  that  ugly,  hang-faced 
feller  came  after  her  yest'day,  an'  sent  up 
word  he  must  see  her,  why  she  jest  went 
right  out  o'  her  head  like ! 

44  She  talked  awful,  not  realism'  what 
she  said,  an'  I  made  out  the  man  had  sent  ' 
money  t'  git  the  troupe  away,  an'  now  he 
was  comin'  round  expectin'  her  t'  pay  him 
off  by  marryin'  him.  I  guess  it  had  been 
a  promise,  but  she  'd  never  'a  said  out 
as  much  if  she  'd  had  her  senses,  fur  she 's 
bin  awful  close-mouthed  since  she  came." 
As  Mrs.  Rogers  talked  she  had  watched 
Jack's  changing  face  uneasily. 

44  The  reason  I  'm  tellin'  all  this,"  she 
went  on,  44  is  'cause  I  thought  ye  might 
'a  met  the  gal  afore,  in  some  trip  when 
you  was  fust  mate  of  the  Mary  Coffin, 
though  I  must  say,  whatever  your  poor 
mother  'd  dew,  if  she  know'd  ye  was 
pay  in'  money  fur  a  play-actress,  is  more 
than  I  kin  tell !  Howsoever " — and  Mrs. 
Rogers  picked  nervously  at  a  mosquito- 
netting  which  protected  one  of  the 
tables — 44  ef  ye  are  acquainted  with  any  o' 
the  gal's  folks  in  England  ye'd  better 
write  'em  what  a  fix  she 's  in.  It 's  pretty 
clear  this  man 's  got  some  power  over 
her,  and  whatever  her  faults  may  be,  bein* 
on  the  stage,  an'  the  likes  o'  thet,  she's 
a  young  gal,  an'  it  don't  go  with  my 
conscience  to  see  any  harm  come  to 
her." 

Neither  did  it  go  with  Jack's  conscience. 
And  he  had  not  even  the  right  of  a  friend 
to  interfere. 

44 1  don't  know  as  much  about  her  as  I 
wish  I  did,"  he  said,  with  true  Nantucket 
caution.  44  But  I  think  I  see  a  way  out  o' 
this  trouble.      I  '11  come  round  again  and 

Vc\\  NOW  \\\  T\Xv\\OMT  OX  SO  " 
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Jack  had  spoken  truly.  He  did  "  see  a 
way  out,"  but  whether  his  people  could  be 
brought  to  see  it  also,  was  a  different 
matter. 

He  knew  what  his  mother  would  be 
doing.  It  was  her  hour  in  the  garden, 
and    there    he    found    her — a    slip  of  a 


husband,  and  after  both,  came  her  flowers. 
It  was  a  good  omen  for  Jack  that  he  should 
have  found  her  in  the  garden. 

He  plucked  a  sprig  of  geranium,  and 
thrust  the  stem  through  the  big  brooch  set 
with  the  braided  hair  of  her  dead  children, 
which  she  alwavs  wore  at  her  breast. 


■woman,  with  an  ancient  bloom  in  her 
cheeks,  and  grey  hair,  neatly  folded  over 
her  ears.  She  carried  a  pair  of  shears  in 
one  hand,  and  held  together  her  apron, 
flower-filled,  with  the  other.  Jack  was 
the  youngest  of  three  boys,  and  neither  of 
his  brothers  had  lived  to  see  manhood. 
Next   to    him,   Mrs.    Starhuck   loved    her 


"That's  just  the  colour  of  your  cheeks, 
mother,"  he  said,  and  the  slip  of  a  woman 
blushed  ut  the  compliment.  "  You've  got 
a  young  face,  dear,  and  a  young  heart 
too,"  be  went  on.  "  It 's  so  young  that 
I  guess  there's  lots  of  pity  and  kindness 
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44 1  hope  so,  boy,"  she  answered  him, 
smiling,  and  wondering  a  little. 

Then  he  told  her  what  was  the  thing 
he  would  have  her  do  for  him.  With  what 
simple  eloquence  he  had,  he  set  before 
her  the  picture  of  a  young  girl,  ill,  help- 
less, friendless,  with  some  strange  plot 
against  her  peace  of  mind. 

44  She 's  a  stranger  to  me,  mother,"  he 
said,  with  passionate  frankness,  44  but  I 
know  she 's  a  good  girl.  I  'd  stake  my 
life  on  it,  or  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  have 
her  in  your  house — for  that 's  what  I  do 
ask  you.  She's  a  play-actress,  and  her 
ways  are  different  from  our  ways,  but 
who 's  to  say  they  are  not  as  good  ?  Just 
think,  mother ;  maybe  it  *s  a  life  you  can 
save,  maybe  even  more.  For  you  can 
save  her  if  you  '11  take  her  away — I  know 
you  can." 

Thus  he  talked  on  with  his  arm  thrown 
across  his  mother's  frail  shoulders — his 
honest  face  on  fire  with  enthusiasm. 

How  she  was  finally  persuaded,  the  little 
woman  could  not  have  told.  Take  a 
stranger  into  her  peaceful  household — a 
woman  of  the  theatre,  too  ?  The  bare 
thought  was  a*  mental  earthquake.  But 
she  was  persuaded  at  last.  And  she  even 
set  about  the  task  of  helping  Jack  to  win 
the  consent  of  his  father,  a  task  also  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment. 

It  was  in  his  favour  that  both  the  old 
hearts  were  themselves  too  clean  and 
honest  to  admit  a  suspicion  of  his  motives. 
He  was  their  son.  They  had  known  him 
for  more  than  twenty-three  years.  He 
had  never  been  ashamed  to  look  into  their 
faces.  That  was  enough.  And  all  their 
reasonings  against  his  desire  Jack  found 
a  way  to  silence. 

To  the  girl  whose  name  appeared  on 
the  play-bills  as  Zephine  Dayton,  the 
present  seemed  a  dream.  It  was  only  the 
past  which  was  real,  and  that  was  far 
away.  She  had  kept  her  promise.  She 
had  done  her  best  for  the  people  who 
accused  her  of  bringing  this  trouble 
upon  them.  Then  she  had  realised  what 
the  consequences  must  be  for  herself. 
She  thought  continually,  with  her  hot 
hands  pressed  against  her  hotter  brows, 
and   the   thoughts    brought    such    horror 


that  life  seemed  too  hateful  for  her  to- 
bear.  She  knew  where  escape  lav.  It 
was  in  the  chloral  which  she  kept  and 
took  sometimes  for  sleeplessness.  Far 
away  in  dear  old  England,  when  she 
had  been  lighthearted  and  surrounded 
with  friends,  the  physician  had  given  it 
to  her.  She  had  done  what  she  could 
for  the  members  of  her  company.  Surely 
now  she  had  a  right  to  choose  whether 
death  were  better,  or  life.  And  there  was 
no  one  who  would  care.  Friendship  had 
been  proved  a  dream,  and  she  was  alone. 
She  had  mixed  the  chloral  with  water — 
a  potion  to  kill.  She  had  looked  at  it 
long,  trembling  between  the  fear  of  life 
and  the  dread  of  ending  it.  She  had 
offered  a  prayer,  not  finding  excuses  for 
her  sin,  but  begging — if  it  were  possible — 
forgiveness.  The  mixture  had  been 
bitter  as  she  drank  it,  and  soon  it 
had  given  her  unconsciousness.  This 
would  have  been  the  end  had  not  a 
maid,  bringing  something  to  the  room, 
been  frightened  at  the  marble  face  of  the 
sleeper,  and  called  assistance.  It  had 
seemed  good  to  the  girl  known  as  Zephine 
Dayton  to  die,  and  thus  to  be  hurried  back 
into  life  again  was  horrible.  To  have  tried 
to  die,  and  failed  even  in  that !  She  felt 
that  whatever  element  of  dignity  —  of 
tragedy — might  have  been  in  her  fate  was 
brought  to  bathos.  She  was  a  mere  selfish, 
cowardly  woman,  who  had  made  a  scene 
for  a  curious  crowd  to  gossip  about.  She 
was  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  She  had 
had  no  right  to  court  death  in  the  house  of 
strangers.  She  writhed  under  her  sense  of 
shame  and  helpless  misery.  She  hated  the 
medicines  which  were  to  bring  her  strength, 
she  hated  the  little  lumps  upon  her  arms 
into  which  brandy  had  been  injected  and 
saved  her  life. 

Then  the  man  had  come,  and  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  see  her.  After  that  she 
remembered  nothing.  Only  a  motherly 
face  had  shone  upon  her,  sometimes  out 
of  a  ruddy  mist,  and  she  had  talked  to  it. 
She  could  hear  herself  talking — always 
talking — and  vet  she  did  not  know  what 
were  the  words  she  said. 

Something  dreadful  was  going  to  happen. 
The   motherlv  face  would  save  her   if  it 
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could.  But  then  it  had  no  body.  It  was 
only  a  face,  in  the  red  mist. 

At  last  there  came  a  time  when  she 
knew  that  someone  was  putting  on  her 
clothes  and  wrapping  her  in  shawls.  She 
was  carried  down  many  stairs  and  laid 
in  a  curious  old  coach,  whose  like  she  had 
never  seen.  A  good  many  people  stood 
watching  in  the  road,  but  she  did  not 
care.  They  had  stupid  faces.  There 
were  cracks  in  the  stones  of  the  pavement, 
with  moss  and  grass  sprouting  up  between. 

She  could  see  them,  as  her  face  hung 
over  somebody's  shoulder.  Inside  the 
coach  there  was  twilight  and  a  musty 
smell.  She  wondered  if  there  were 
spiders,  but  she  thought  it  would  be 
troublesome  to  ask.  She  heard  a  voice — 
like  the  voice  which  belonged  to  the  face 
in  the  mist — and  it  asked  a  question. 

44  Wasn't  it  lucky  that  he  wasn't  any- 
where around  ?  " 

Then  a  deeper  voice  said  in  a  low 
tone — 

"  I  guess  I  wouldn't  have  had  much 
trouble  getting  rid  of  him." 

She  wondered  whose  trouble  it  was.  and 
concluded  it  must  be  hers,  since  she  alone 
in  all  the  world  knew  what  real  trouble 
could  be.  And  then  her  tears  began 
dropping  slowly,  while  somebody  wiped 
them  away,  and  she  heard  a  quick  sigh, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  another  part 
of  the  carriage. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  jolting  over 
stones,  and  it  hurt  her  head,  so  that  she 
was  very  glad  to  stop.  There  was  a  big 
square  white  wooden  house,  with  a  great 
many  windows,  all  alike,  having  small 
panes  of  glass,  and  green  outside  shutters. 
There  was  a  platform  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  with  a  railing  round  it.  She 
wondered  if  the  people  could  see  Heaven 
from  the  platform,  and  she  laughed — but 
she  remembered  that  it  must  be  there 
that  they  looked  for  ships.  Someone  was 
carrying  her  up  a  white  path,  and  she 
could  hear  the  rattling  of  gravel.  There 
were  sweet  scents,  and  flowers  and  bushes 
all  around  her,  which  swam  in  a  maze  of 
vivid  colours  before  her  eves.  A  wide 
door  stood  open,  and  there  was  green, 
cool   darkness  inside.     A   figure — such   a 


tiny,  slim  figure — stood  out  clearly  against 
this  darkness,  and  a  voice  said,  "  Poor 
child  !  Poor  lamb  I  "  Then  her  own 
tears  came  in  torrents.  She  heard  herself 
crying,  "I  want  my  mother — oh,  I  want 
my  mother  I "  and  she  wept  the  more, 
because  she  knew  that  her  mother  had 
been  buried  in  far  distant  Devonshire, 
when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

Still  weeping,  she  was  put  to  bed  in  a 
large,  light  room,  with  four  windows. 
The  bed-linen  was  cool,  and  smelt  of 
lavender.  She  did  not  wonder  about  any- 
thing, after  that.  She  felt  that  her  hot, 
tear-stained  face  was  being  bathed,  and 
she  thought  there  must  be  rose-leaves 
in  the  water.  Someone  was  very  good 
to  her.  Nobody  had  been  good  to 
her  for  a  long,  long  time.  There  was  a 
sense  of  peace  and  purity  and  rest  about 
this  large  white  place.  It  seemed  that  no 
evil  could  reach  out  and  grasp  her  here. 
And  then  she  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke,  she  smiled  into  an 
old,  fresh-hued  face,  with  bands  of  dove- 
coloured  hair  folded  round  it.  And  the 
face  smiled  back  at  her. 

44  What  time  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

44 1  guess  it 's  near  about  five  o'clock," 
answered  the  face.  This  face  had  a  body. 
A  little,  thin  body,  dressed  all  in  blacky 
with  a  broad  crochetted  collar.  And  there 
were  bright  knitting-needles  in  the  small, 
veiny  hands.  There  was  a  background  of 
straight,  high-backed  mahogany  chair,  and 
the  face  beamed  pleasantly  upon  Zephine 
Dayton. 

44  What  day  is  it  ?  " 

44  Tuesday,  my  dear." 

44  Why" — a  flood  of  recollection  over- 
whelming her — 44  it  was  Thursday  when — 
oh,  it  must  be  Thursday  still." 

44  You've  been  having  such  a  nice  long 
rest,"  explained  the  little  old  lady. 
44  You  've  rested  here,  in  this  house,  ever 
since  last  Thursday.  Isn't  that  a  nice 
long  rest?" 

44  Oh!  Here— in  this  house?  What 
house  ?  " 

44  Just  a — friend's  house.  We  thought 
you  'd  maybe  feel  happier  here,  and  get 
well  faster,  so  we — my  son — brought  you 
here,  from  the  hotel." 
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44  And  he — the  man,  you  know,  who 
came  to  see  me  that  last  day  ? " 

44  There  ain't  any  man  in  this  whole 
town  thet's  agoin'  to  bother  ye."  And 
the  little  old  lady  nodded  reassuringly 
over  her  knitting-work. 

44 1  went  to  sleep  thinking  that  someone 
was  being  so  kind  to  me,  and  now  I  wake 
up  and  find  it  is  true." 

The  world  -  worn  actress  closed  her 
eyelids,  and  as  the  simple  old  Nantucketer 
looked  down  on  the  white  and  delicate 
profile,  her  heart  was  quickened  to  tender- 
ness. She  was  glad  that  the  4i  poor  lamb" 
had  been  given  shelter  within  her  fold. 

44  The  boy  was  right,"  she  told  herself. 

44 1  guess  he  most  generally  is." 

#  *  *  # 

She  was  propped  up  against  pillows  on 
the  curious  cushioned  sofa,  with  its  cover- 
ing and  vallance  of  flowered  chintz,  to 
which  Mrs.  Starbuck  alluded  as  the 
44  settee."  An  ugly  green  carpet  lay  on 
the  sitting-room  floor  ;  numerous  high- 
backed  chairs  were  ranged  grimly  along 
the  walls  ;  a  44  what-not,"  adorned  with 
gorgeous  shells  and  branches  of  coral, 
stood  in  one  corner,  a  cabinet,  filled  with 
foreign  curiosities  and  surmounted  by  the 
model  of  a  ship,  faced  it  in  another.  The 
wall  was  papered  with  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  many  vessels  under  full 
sail,  which  made  no  pretence  of  matching 
at  the  edges.  There  were  pictures  of  more 
ships  in  big  gilt  frames,  and  portraits  done 
in  oils  of  Captain  Starbuck  and  his  bride, 
with  wooden  hands,  and  a  solemn  stare  in 
their  dull  eyeballs.  It  would  have  seemed 
but  a  drearv  interior  had  it  not  been  for 
the  flower-laden  table,  drawn  near  the  fire- 
place, where  sparkled  the  rose  and  violet 
blaze  of  driftwood,  and  the  capacious 
rocking-chairs,  which  creaked  out  a  time- 
tried  welcome  for  Captain  and  .Mrs.  Star- 
buck.  A  delicious  fragrance  of  infusing 
tea  and  crisply  browning  muflins  was 
wafted  to  the  invalid  as  she  nestled  among 
her  pillows. 

It  was  a  week  since  full  consciousness 
had  returned  to  her.  For  three  days  she 
had  been  carried  downstairs  at  tea-time, 
and  Jack  Starbuck's  strong  arms  had  found 
her  a  light  burden. 


He  had  been  a  revelation,  a  new  speci- 
men of  manhood,  to  the  actress.     She  had 
never  seen  anyone  at  all  like  the  big,  shy, 
sunbrowned   young   sailor.     Through    his 
mother's  fond  gossip,  she  had  learned  how- 
he  had  constituted  himself  her  knight  in 
her  time  of  need,  and  her  soul  went  out  to 
him  in  gratitude.     If  she  had  chanced  to 
meet   him    in    happier    days   and    under 
ordinary   circumstances,   she   might    only 
have  recognised   in    him    a    fine-looking, 
countrified  young  man,  far  removed  from 
her  own   sphere,  and  it  is  possible  that 
she     might     even     have     smiled     good- 
naturedly  at  his  big  hands,  rough  clothes, 
odd  way  of  speaking,  and  bashful  manner. 
But  now  it  was  different.      He  had  unob- 
trusively shown  her  that  all  men  were  not 
cruel   and   wicked,    using    their    superior 
power  only  to  intimidate  helpless  women, 
for  so  her  sorrowful  experience  had  lately 
taught  her  to  regard  mankind,     ^he  was 
thinking    gratefully    of    Jack    when     he 
entered,  on  tiptoe  at  first,  and  then  more 
noisilv   when    he   saw  that   she    was   not 
sleeping.     He  had  brought  her  a  novel, 
fearing    that   she    had   wearied    with    his 
mother's  annuals  and  Books  of  Beauty. 

44  Father  and  mother  will  be  going  to 
meeting  to-night,  I  guess,"  he  said.  **  and 
I  thought  maybe  you'd  let  me  read  out 
loud  to  vou — unless  vou  \1  rather  go 
upstairs." 

44  I  should  love  to  hear  vou  read  if  n 
wouldn't  trouble  you,"  she  replied. 

44  Trouble?"     Jack  laughed  joyously. 

And  then  Mrs.  Starbuck  came  in  from 
the  kitchen,  calling  the  captain  from  his 
44  constitutional "  in  the  garden,  and 
Hannah,  the  apple-cheeked  maid,  who 
was  44  most  like  one  o'  the  fam'Iy," 
brought  the  tea-things,  flanked  by  various 
substantial  viands  sacred  to  Nantucket. 

Later,  the  cracked  sweetness  of  the  oid 
church  bells  smote  the  air,  and  Mrs.  Star- 
buck,  in  the  quaintest  of  bonnets  ami 
finest  of  Indian  shawls,  went  awav  bv  the 
side  of  her  tall,  lame  old  husband. 

44  I  declare,"  exclaimed  the  little  dame, 
as  the  captain's  cane  clanked  against  the 
stone  pavement,  44  it  *s  a  wonderful  thing 
how  quick  ye  kin  git  t*  love  a  stranger  body. 
Vou  'd    never    dream    that   sweet-spoken 
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little  critter  was  a  play-actress.  She 's 
that  grateful,  she  brings  the  tears  up  in 
my  eyes  a  dozen  times  a  day.  I  'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  will  become  o*  us 
all  when  she  goes  away." 

44  No  need  t'  begin  talkin*  o'  that  yet 
awhile,"  said  the  captain  testily,  for  the 
small  sad  face  of  his  young  guest  had 
appealed  to  him  from  the  first  with  the 
power  which  weakness  wields  over  strength. 

Left  alone  with  the  invalid,  Jack  would 
have  found  himself  tongue-tied  if  the 
words  of  the  novelist  had  not  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  read  on  until  he  fancied 
his  monotonous  tones  had  lulled  his  com- 
panion to  sleep.  But,  turning,  he  found 
her  large  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face. 

44 1  \e  tired  you !  I  ain't  much  of  a 
reader,  I  know,"  he  said  uneasily. 

44 1  'm  not  tired,"  she  replied.  44 1  was 
only  thinking,  and  if  you  don't  mind,  1  '11 
tell  you  some  of  my  thoughts.  I  \e 
wanted  to  speak  for  days,  but  your  mother 
always  stopped  me,  and  said  I  must  wait 
till  I  was  well.  I  'm  well  now,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  something  to  you.'1 

There  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  last 
word,  which  quickened  the  beating  of  his 
heart. 

"You've  all  been  so  good  to  me,"  she 
went  on,  "  you,  more  than  anyone.  Oh, 
don't  stop  me  !  I  wonder  what  made  you 
do  it  ?  But  that  isn't  what  I  want  to  speak 
of  first.  Do  vou  know,  vou  haven't  even 
heard  my  real  name  ?  Zephine  Dayton 
was  only  for  America  and  the  stage.  I 
am  really  Barbara  Lincoln.  I  should  like 
you  all  to  call  me  Barbara,  till — I  go  away. 
There  are  other  things  I  should  be  glad 
to  sav  about  mvself,  but  I  must  ask  vou 
what  became  of — that  man.  At  first  I  was 
so  weak,  and  so  at  peace  here,  I  scarcely 
thought  of  him,  but  now  everything  has 
come  back.  Has  he  gone  away  really  ? 
Will  he  return  bv  and  bv  ?  " 

44  No,"  Jack  answered  promptly,  44  he 
won't  bother  you  again — the  coward  ! " 

44  Then  he  must  have  been  persuaded — 
been  paid  back  the  money  he  advanced, 
because  I — I  promised  something.  Who 
paid  him?     You?" 

Jack  flushed  painfully.  4i  Vou  see,"  he 
stammered,  44  I   got  into  a  little  row  with 


him  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  he  went  to 
law  about  it.  But  things  kind  of  ran 
against  him,  and — some  more  things  came 
out  before  the  lawyers,  so  I  got  a  good 
chance  to  scare  him,  and  he  sneaked  away 
from  Nantucket  for  good." 

44  But  the  money  he  'd  spent  in  backing 
the  company,  and  then  in  paying  all  the 
bills — did  he  say  nothing  about  that  ?  " 

44  Ye — es."  Jack  fidgeted  in  his  chair. 
44  That  was  part  of  it.  But  we  made  it  all 
right  at  last." 

4*  Vou  paid  him — I  know  it ! " 

44  Well,  if  I  did — it  wasn't  much,  and — 
ami — if  vou  only  knew  how — how  thunder- 
in  glad  I  was  to  do  it  you  'd  never  say 
another  word.  Please — please  don't  speak 
of  it.  You — it  does  hurt  me  so,  Miss — 
Barbara." 

She  looked  at  him  with  luminous  eves. 
44  Another  time  you  will  let  me  speak, 
perhaps.  There  is  no  use  in  my  thanking 
vou.     You  understand." 

* 

44  It  wasn't  anything,"  Jack  repeated 
doggedly. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  tall  clock  in 
the  corner  struck  the  hour  of  eight.  Very 
soon  Captain  and  Mrs.  Starbuck  would 
return  from  church,  and  supper  -  time 
would  come. 

44  I  should  like  to  explain  a  few  things 
to  you,"  the  girl  said  chokingly.  44 1  *m 
sure  you  don't  think  badly  of  me  or  you 
wouldn't  have  brought  me  to  your 
mother's  house.  But  you  are  charitable — 
when  vou  know  I  tried  to  kill  mvself. 
Everything  was  so  hard  !  I  was  far  from 
mv  own  country,  and  that  man  had  once 
pretended  to  be  such  a  friend.  He  had 
put  money  in  our  company,  but  I  think 
now  he  believed  all  along  that  we  should 
fail,  and  that  he  would  have  me  in  his 
power.  He  said  he  would  send  no  more 
money,  unless  I  promised  to  marry  him — 
and  I  sold  all  mv  jewellery,  but  it  was  not 
enough,  not  nearly  enough.  The  people 
in  the  company  soon  found  out  how  it  was, 
and  those  who  had  been  my  friends  were 
so  no  longer,  for  they  said  I  was  selfish— 
that  I  had  got  them  into  trouble,  and  must 
help  them  out,  no  matter  what  happened 
to  me.  1  was  nearly  mad,  and — vou  know 
the   rest."      Her   voice    broke,   and    she 
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buried  her  face  among  the  pillows,  which 
bulged  protectingly  around  her  golden 
head. 

What  would  Jack  Starbuck  not  have 
given  if  he  might  have  touched,  ever  so 
lightly,  one  stray  curl  ?  But  he  sat  rocking  . 
miserably  to  and  fro,  pulling  his  fingers, 
and  tracing  the  pattern  in  the  carpet  with 
his  ungainly  fashioned  boots. 

And  then  Captain  Starbuck' s  voice  was 
heard  at  the  front  door. 

#  #  #  # 

"  A  letter  for  Miss  Zephine  Dayton." 

Jack  held  a  businesslike-looking  enve- 
lope in  his  hand. 

Barbara  Lincoln  had  been  filling  the 
captain's  pipe,  and  when  this  task  was 
finished,  she  meant  to  read  aloud  such 
mews  as  might  have  strayed  into  the 
"Nantucket  paper.  For  it  had  come  to 
pass  in  the  six  weeks  during  which  she 
•had  been  an  inmate  of  his  house,  that  an 
•exceeding  tenderness  for  the  young  girl 
had  filled  the  old  man's  heart,  and  it  was 
■sweet  to  him  that  she  should  minister  to 
all  his  trifling  requirements. 

A  letter  for  Zephine  Dayton  !  During 
the  past  few  weeks  "  Zephine  Dayton " 
had  been  well-nigh  forgotten  by  the  Star- 
bucks, Barbara  Lincoln  alone  living  in 
their  thoughts  and  affections. 

Barbara  handed  the  captain  his  pipe. 
Then  she  walked  to  the  farthest  window 
with  her  letter.  Jack  and  his  father  eyed 
her  wistfully.  How  did  it  happen  that 
•  :she  should  have  a  letter  ?  Who  knew 
that  she  might  be  addressed  in  care  of 
Captain  Abinadab  Starbuck,  Nantucket  ? 
And  would  the  missive  bring  her  tidings 
.good  or  ill  ? 

She  had  nothing  to  say,  however,  when 
-she  had  read  the  letter,  merely  putting  it 
•quietly  away  in  her  pocket. 

But  that  night,  at  the  supper-table,  after 
maintaining  an  unusual  silence  throughout 
the  meal,  she  spoke  at  last. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  she  said  sadly,  '*  that 
I  shall  have  to  go  away  in  a  few  days." 

"  Go  away  ?  "  The  echo  of  her  words 
-came  from  all  three  of  the  Starbucks — and 
Hannah,  at  the  dining-room  door. 

"  Yes.  It  had  to  come  some  time, 
though  I  have  been  so  happy.    It  was  too 


good  to  last.  I  could  not  be  always — I 
mean,  I  knew  I  must  go  to  work  again. 
So  I  wrote  to  the  dramatic  agent  in  New 
York  who  got  me  my  first  American 
engagement.  I  wrote  nearly  three  weeks 
ago,  and  he  has  answered  saying  he 
can  offer  me  something — not  very  good, 
but  it  is  better  than  to  be  idle  and — 
dependent." 

The  Starbucks  were  not  a  family  of  many 
words.  They  thought  much  and  talked 
little,  like  most  Nantucketers.  When 
Barbara  had  told  her  news  silence  fell 
upon  the  group.  But  nobody  cared  for 
any  more  supper.  By  and  by  Barbara 
slipped  away  to  her  own  room.  Every- 
one felt  sure  that  now  she  would  be  reply- 
ing to  her  letter. 

The  captain  could  not  smoke.  Some- 
thing, he  said,  must  be  wrong  with  that 
new  tobacco.  Mrs.  Starbuck  knitted 
industriously,  and  for  many  moments  no 
sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  measured 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  click  of  the 
glittering  needles.  Jack  watched  their 
quick  play  almost  sullenly.  Life  had  been 
so  full  of  meaning  to  him  of  late.  Of 
course  he  had  known  for  a  long  time  that 
he  loved  Barbara.  He  felt  for  her  the 
dumb  devotion  of  a  dog.  For  what  was 
he  save  a  country  lout,  with  clumsy  ways, 
and  little  learning,  save  of  the  sea  ?  She 
was  going  away  now,  and  she  had  been 
sweet  to  feel  content  in  the  dullness  of  his 
home  for  so  many  weeks.  She  must  be 
longing  for  her  own  world  again.  How 
poor  and  mean  the  old-fashioned  braver}' 
of  the  house  must  have  seemed  in  her  eyes 
all  this  time !  How  kind  she  had  been  not 
to  smile  at  the  Books  of  Beauty,  and  the 
pictures  and  the  shells !  A  pained  sensi- 
tiveness, born  of  his  great  love,  told  the 
young  islander  that  the  surroundings  he 
knew  could  not  be  what  she  had  been  used 
to.  As  he  sat  watching  his  mother's 
needles  and  eating  his  heart  out  in  his 
dumb  misery,  the  captain  spoke  with 
sudden  gruffness. 

"  Look  ye  here,  boy  !  Do  you  mean 
t'  let  thet  gel  go  away  from  us  ?  " 

"  I  ?  How  can  I  help  it  ?  What  can  1 
do  ?  "  stuttered  Jack. 

"  Do  ?    Xt  toxw&  ^<*aa%  \diot !    What 
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should  an  able-bodied,  well-grown  filler 
o'  your  age  an'  build  do  t'  keep  a  gel  from 
goin'  out  o'  the  family  P " 

Jack  was  shocked  into  silence,  and  the 
knitting-needles  had  ceased  plying. 

The  slip  of  a  woman  looked  excitedly 
irom  the  face  of  tall  husband  to  that  of 
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«all  son.  Hut  she  knew  the  duty  of 
woman,  and  held  her  peace. 

"  Well  ? "  queried  the  captain.  "  I 
little  thought  ever  t'ask  a  son  o'  mine 
such  a  question  about  a  play-act  in'  gal. 
But  queer  things  come  to  a  man  when 
he's  on  shore  and  grown  old.  I  tell  ye, 
I  want  thet  little  crittur  in  this  house  as 
long  as  I  'm  alive,  an'  I  guess  there  's  on'y 
one  way  to  keep  her." 

"  I — she    wouldn't    hev    me,    father," 
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muttered  Jack,  shamed  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  before  his  parents. 

"  Well,  damn  it !  ye  kin  try,  can't  ye  ?  " 
The  captain  brought  his  fist  down  upon  the 
table  with  a  violence  which,  mingled  with 
his  profanity,  caused  Mrs.Starbuck  to  jump. 

"  Don't  ye  want  her  ?  What  sort  o' 
stuff  are   ye   made   of, 

Jack  was  on  his  feet, 
his  blue  eyes  flashing. 
"Yes,  I  do  want  her, 
fatner.  Iiut  I  can't 
hear  another  word  from 
you  now." 

When  he  had  left 
the  room  Mrs.Starbuck 
tiptoed  gently  to  the 
window.  She  was  glad 
to  see  that  her  son's 
emotion  had  carried 
him  no  farther  away 
dian  the  high  front 
"stoop."  There  he 
sat,  the  picture  of 
despair,  dangling  his 
long    legs    among   the 

much  later  when  Bar- 
bara appeared  at  the 
sitting-room  door  in 
hat  and  jacket. 

"I  thought  I'd  walk 
down  to  the  post- office 
before  it  grows  too 
dark,"  she  timidly  ex- 
plained, involuntarily 
glancing    about   for 

,    THE    LETTEM.  "**»■      ^I"       ^ 

Mrs.  Starhmk,  "Jack's 
on  the  front  stoop.  I  guess  he  'II  be 
glad  to  go  with  ye." 

"  Will  you  come  t  "  asked  Barbara.  And 
without  a  word,  Jack  came.  Down  the 
shadowed,  hilly  old  street  they  walked 
side  by  side  in  silence.  Past  the  quaint 
"  shingled "  houses  and  the  fragrant 
gardens,  bright  now  with  the  gaudy 
flowers  of  autumn.  Darkness  was  falling. 
The  streets  were  deserted,  but  lights 
gleamed  cheerily  from  many  a  small-paned 
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window.  A  keen,  salt-laden  breeze  from 
the  ocean  smote  their  faces,  and  Barbara's 
hair  clung  to  her  forehead  in  clusters  of 
small  damp  rings. 

"Are  you  goin'  to  mail  your  letter?" 
Jack  ventured  at  length. 

"  Yes.      It  will    leave    by  the   morning 

"  Won't  you  walk  down  to  the  water 
first?  We  can  go  the  straight  way,  anil 
back  by  the  post-office,  later." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Barbara  with  a  sigh — 
a  sigh  which  came  because  a  letter  must 
be  sent  at  all.  And  Jack  misunderstood, 
and  dared  not  hope.  His  heart  beat 
sickeningly,  and  a  throbbing  in  his  throat 
half  suffocated  him.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  risk  everything  to-night,  but  he 
thought  he  was  sure  of  what  his  answer 
must  be. 

Presently  they  stood  together  by  the 
water-side.  Far  away  red  and  yellow  lights 
cast  quivering  ladder-like  reflections  into 
tlu  liquid  depths.  A  star  gleamed 
suddenly  out  of  the  purple  sky,  and 
a  faint  pearly  radiance  growing  along 
the  horizon  heralded  the  rising  of  the 
moon.  The  only  sounds  were  the  water 
rippling  against  the  shore  and  knocking 
faintly  upon  the  sides  of  a  flock  of  moored 

"  Oh,  it 's  all  too  lovely  !  "  cried  the 
girl.     "And  I  shall  go  awav  from  it,  and 

"Could  you — you  wouldn't  really  mind 
tiring  here .' "  Jack  scarcely  knew  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 


"  Mind  f  You  don't  know  how  I  've 
always  loved  the  sea." 

"And  the  theatre?"  breathed  Jack. 
"All  the  world  that's  lying  off  there:" 
he  pointed  across  the  heaving  water. 
"  Could  you  give  it  all  up,  Miss  Barbara  .-" 

"I  hate  the  theatre — 1  hate  the  world," 
she  protested.  "Yet  I  must  go  back  and 
fight  the  battle  over  again." 

"  Why  must  you  go  ? "  He  scarcely 
knew  what  words  came  from  his  lips—  ,v> 
confused,  so  wild  were  they  in  his  oua 
cars.  But  somehow,  at  last,  he  made  her 
understand,  and  stood  waiting,  agonising, 
till  she  should  pronounce  his  doom. 

"  Don't  1  "  she  cried  brokenly.  H:s 
heart  stood  still,  though  he  had  knoun 
how  it  would  be.  Then — "  Do  you  think 
I  can  bear  to  be— pitied — as  much  as 
that  >  " 

"  Pitied  ?  "  he  echoed  unbelievingly. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  \e 
loved  you  better  than  my  life  since  the 
first  day  I  saw  you.  Only  I  didn't  dream 
I  could  be  any  more  to  you  than  the 
ground  you  walk  on — fur  that 's  as  near 
as  I  'm  fit  t'  come  to  you." 

For  answer,  she  bent  impulsively  and 
kissed  the  big  brown  hand  that  was  closing 
and  unclosing  in  his  agitation. 

Jack  Starbuck  drew  his  breath  sharply. 

Over  the  sea  the  moon  was  rising  and 
casting  toward  them  a  bridge  of  living 
light.  But  they  did  not  see  it,  for  the  tiny 
spot  of  earth  circled  round  with  wide  dark 
water  was  a  world  beyond  which  ihcr 
needed  not  to  look. 
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READERS  of  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen's 
clever  novel,  "  A  Japanese  Mar- 
riage," will  doubtless  recall  without 
difficulty  the  exciting  chapter  wherein 
is  described  the  hero's  midnight  struggle 
with  a  couple  of  armed  desperadoes,  who 
have  risked  their  own  lives,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  sacrifice  his,  in  order  to  regain 
possession  of  the  sacred  crystal  ball, 
incontinently  purchased  on  the  previous 
day  bv  the  wealthy  young  Englishman. 
Mr.  Sladen 
knows  his  japan 
well,  and  the 
incident  is 
doubtless 
founded  on 
fact.  The 
Japanese,  as  is 
well  known, 
have  a  morbid 
aversion  to  part- 
ing with  the 
more  sacred  of 
their  art  trea- 
sures ;  and  for 
this  reason, 
until  quite  recently,  the  curious  ivory 
masks,  in  the  carving  of  which  these 
strange  people  are  such  adepts,  were 
practically  unpurchasable  by  Europeans. 
They  were  wrought  for  the  decorating  of 
the  temples  of  the  gods.  And  that  was 
deemed  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  guard- 
ing them  jealously.  Even  after  the 
religious  views  of  the  people  had  been 
modified  by  the  revolution  of  1868,  it  was 
found  difficult  to  get  together  anything 
like  a  representative  collection. 

But  your  true  curio -enthusiast  regards 
danger  and  difficulty  but  as  twin  sauces, 
minus  the  addition  of  which  his  favourite 
pursuit  would  be  bereft  of  half  its  piquancy. 
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And  for  this  reason,  when,  years  ago,  Sir 
Julius  Raines  began  collecting  these  quaint- 
looking  "  Pictures  in  Ivory,"  and  discovered 
that  he  could  only  obtain  a  specimen  here 
and  there  at  long  intervals  and  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  he  became  all  the  more 
determined  to  secure  for  himself  and  his 
country  as  many  as  possible.  And  he 
succeeded.  At  his  pretty  house  in  Sussex 
Gardens  are  some  hundred  and  thirty-five 
specimens,  most  of  them  possessing  con- 
siderable in- 
trinsic value, 
many  of  them 
life  -  sized,  and 
all  of  them  ex- 
quisitely carved. 
It  has  been 
more  than  once 
publicly  stated 
that  Sir  Julius 
intends  be- 
qucathing  this 
superb  collec- 
tion to  the 
nation,  and  it  is 
to  be  devoutly 
hoped  that  the  statement  is  not  devoid  of 

In  the  meantime  the  series  of  photo- 
graphs herewith  reproduced  affords  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  this  peculiar  and  now,  unfortunately, 
rapidly  vanishing  art.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  two  faces  which  Lady  Raines  has 
appropriately  christened  "A  Japanese 
Darby  and  Joan."  Note  the  peculiar 
simplicity  in  intricacy,  which  is  the  special 
virtue  of  the  Japanese  craftsman.  Untold 
labour  has  been  lavished  to  produce  a 
result  in  which  all  evidences  of  labour 
are  carefully  eliminated.  The  old  couple 
have  evidently  travelled  the  road  of  life 
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so  long  together  that  at  last  they  have 
come  to  resemble  one  another  in  appear- 
ance as  well  as  in  disposition.  The  faces 
are,  in  the  main,  the  same.    And  yet  there 


is  a  subtle  difference.  He  is  evidently  a 
bit  of  a  "jolly  dog,"  a  "  hail-fellow-well- 
met"  with  everybody.  Joan,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  "  canny"  and  shrewd,  and  looks 
as  though  she  might,  on  occasion,  be  even 
shrewish.  It  is  easy  to  guess  which  of  the 
twain  "  wears  the  breeches." 

In  another  illustration  we  are  introduced 
to  the  god  and  goddess  of  daily  food — 
important  divinities  in  a  land  where,  until 
recently,  famine  was  endemic.  The 
gentleman's  name  is  Ebisu,  literally  "The 
Fisherman."  He  is 
a  member  of  the 
same  group  of  semi- 
divine,  semi-mytho- 
logical  beings  as  the 
great  god  Diakoku  ; 
and,  like  him,  he  is 
emblematical  of  pro- 
sperity and  good  luck. 
The  turban  encircling 
his  head  is  an  un- 
usually beautiful  piece 
of  workmanship,  as 
delicate  in  its  way  as 
a  Jacquemart  etching 
or  a  Vandyck  panel. 
His     companion     is 


glorified  species  of  barmaid,  whose  chief 
duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  preparation 
of  "  saki,"  or  rice  -  beer,  the  ordinary 
stimulating  drink  of  old  Japan, 

A  marvellous  piece 
of  carving  is  "A 
Good  Story."  We 
are,  of  course,  in 
blissful  ignorance  as 
to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  "  wheeze" 
which  has  so  worked 
upon  the  risible 
faculties  of  the  two 
old  worthies.  Per- 
haps they  are  in  the 
act  of  listening  to 
some  two- thousand- 
year-dead  Dan  Leno, 
or  regaling  them- 
selves with  an  extra 
choice  morsel  from 
a  prehistoric  Tokio 
Punch.  "  A  Visor  Mask  "  presents  several 
points  of  difference  from  the  others, 
inasmuch  that  it  is  not  intended  for 
a  representation  of  the  human  face. 
It  is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  reproduction  in  ivory  of  the  steel 
visor  formerly  wom  by  the  Japanese 
nobles,  and  belongs  to  the  period  of 
Gingu  Kogo,  a  famous  warrior- Empress 
who  flourished  about  a  thousand  years 
before  our  Elizabeth.  The  heavy  bosses 
on  the  forehead,  the  beard  so  elaborately 
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plaited  and  curled  up  at  the  side,  and,  in 
fact,  the  entire  mask,  are  cut  from  one 
solid  piece  of  ivory.  One  cannot  help 
speculating  what  manner  of  elephant  it 
was  that  furnished  the  tusk  for  this 
Brobdingnagian  cameo.  Jumbo  must 
have  been  to  him  as  a  duodecimo  to  a 
wide -margined  quarto. 

For  more  than  twelve  centuries  no 
Japanese  exponent  of  the  histrionic 
art  was  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
audience  with  his  face  uncovered.  A 
play  must  have  been  a  cheerful  spectacle 


He  is  an  exceedingly  important  personage 
in  Japanese  mythology,  and  is  a  close 
friend  and  relative  of  Kaminali,  the  god 


under  these  circumstances.  Fancy  "The 
Geisha,"  with  Letty  Lind's  bewitching 
little  mows,  Marie  Tempest's  charming 
smiles,  and  Huntley  Wright's  quaint 
grimaces,  all  hidden  beneath  huge,  un- 
gainly wooden  masks  I  Or  try  and  image 
Irving  declaiming  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
under  similar  circumstances ! 

Futen,  the  god  of  storms,  another  mask 
reproduced,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  speci- 
mens in  Sir  Julius's  collection,  and  like- 
wise one  of  the  most  valuable.  The  eyes 
are  of  mother-of-pearl.  This  gentleman 
is  usually  shown  earning  a  choice  and 
varied  assortment  of  winds — half  gales, 
whole  gales,  cyclones,  hurricanes,  etc. — in 
a  bag  conveniently  slung  over  his  shoulder. 


of  thunder, 
self,  in  hi 
by  playing 
this  to  the 
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horn  he  amuses  him- 
intervals  of  storm  -  raising, 
bowls.  A  curious  parallel 
ell-known  Teutonic  legend. 
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THE      GREENWOOD      CALLS. 


THE  months  passed  slowly.  Robin 
was  gone  from  Sherwood  and 
fighting  in  the  King's  wars.  Even  as  the 
King  had  foretold,  his  band  was  scattered 
and  broken  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  had  been  captured  and 
had  made  their  last  leap  into  the  air, 
facing  an  infamous  death  merrily.  News 
came  now  and  then  that  two  of  the 
band — the  Friar  and  Little  John — still 
flourished  away  in  the  north,  and  that 
they  would  yet  return  to  Sherwood.  Old 
dames,  gathering  sticks  for  their  fires  at 
sundown,  would  even  bring  home  the 
■story  that  they  had  seen  the  Friar.  Hut 
their  heads  were  full  of  the  old  romances. 
and  in  the  growing  dusk  any  man  of  great 
stature  that  passed  amid  the  trees  was  to 
them  Little  John  ;  any  that  wore  a  habit 
was  Friar  Tuck. 

The  Sheriff  was  growing  very  old  and 
feeble  now.  His  only  daughter  Mary,  who 
should  have  borne  him  grandchildren,  had 


strangely  and  obstinately  refused  marriage. 
She  had  entered  upon  the  holy  life  many 
years  ago,  and  was  now  the  Prioress  of 
Kirklces.  The  Sheriff  was  a  lonely  man. 
Sitting  and  dreaming  half  his  days,  he 
gradually  came  to  think  that  what  he  had 
wished  was  what  had  really  happened : 
that  he,  by  his  own  skill  and  prowess,  had 
driven  Robin  forth  from  Sherwood. 

"  Hut  a  few  months  ago,"  said  the 
worthy  Abbot  that  was  the  Sheriff's 
guest,  "  I  had  hardly  dared  to  come 
through  Sherwood  to  Nottingham  without 
a  good  companv  of  men  beside  me.  '  lis 
God's  mercv  that  this  countryside  is  quit 
of  that  villain  at  last." 

"Aye."  said  the  Sheriff  slowly,  "a 
villain,  douhtless  a  villain.  But  albeit  it 
was  my  duty  to  apprehend  him,  he  was 
one  of  fine  parts;  he  had  more  gifts  than 
vou    shall    find     in     a     hundred     honest 

The  Abbot  smiled  sarcasUci.V>"j . 
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44  And  yet,"  he  said,  "  it  was,  as  you  say, 
your  duty  to  apprehend  him." 

The  Sheriff  saw  no  sarcasm. 

44 1  have  never,"  he  said,  4i  been  one  to 
shirk  my  duty.  When  the  King  came  he 
took  counsel  of  me.  I  said :  f  By  your 
leave,  Sire,  this  same  Robin  Hood  is  one 
of  such  great  and  uncommon  gifts  that  it 
will  be  ill  to  waste  on  the  gallows-tree  a 
life  that  might  well  be  spent  in  your 
Majesty's  service.' " 

The  Sheriff  nodded  his  head  gravely. 

44  Yes,  yes,"  he  went  on,  "I  persuaded 
him.  I  invented  a  scheme,  the  details  of 
which  are  now  passed  from  my  memory  (for 
I  grow  old  very  rapidly),  by  which  the  King 
and  Robin  should  meet  together.  One 
needed  but  to  know  the  forest  well,  as 
I  know  it,  to  put  skill  against  skill,  daring 
against  daring.  And  so,  by  God's  mercy, 
acting  through  so  humble  a  minister  as 
myself,  the  countryside  is  safe  again." 

The  Abbot  stared  blankly  at  the  Sheriff, 

refilled  his  wine-cup,  and  turned  to  speak 

of  other  matters. 

#  #  #  # 

The  winter  broke  up  and  the  spring 
came.  The  sap  rose  and  the  sun  grew 
warmer.  In  mossv  nooks  the  air  was 
laden  with  the  scent  of  the  thickly  flower- 
ing violets ;  the  bees  hummed  in  a  busy 
crowd  over  the  blossom.  With  statelv 
grace  the  deer  passed  along  the  forest 
way,  unharmed  and  unharried.  In  every 
man's  heart  there  was  a  new  elation,  a  new 
love  of  the  green  forest  and  the  open  air. 
Strongest  is  this  call  to  those  who  have 
once  lived  the  forest  life  and  slept  in  the 
open,  bathed  in  the  cool  stream  in  the 
early  morning,  and  fought  with  Nature 
for  the  right  to  live  with  her ;  eating  of 
wh.it  their  hands  have  gathered  or  their 
arrows  have  slain. 

But  at  this  time  Robin  heard  not  the 
call.  In  the  King's  service  there  was  so 
much  else  to  fill  his  mind :  long  marches, 
the  boisterous  life  of  camps,  hard  drink- 
ing, hard  living,  and  the  hard  fighting 
which  he  loved.  Not  once  nor  twice  word 
of  his  exploits  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
King,  and  the  King  was  glad,  and  said 
to  himself,  44I  did  well  to  make  this 
man  a  soldier" 


But  with  the  end  of  the  war  came  the 
end  of  Robin's  peace  of  mind.  It  meant 
but  little  to  him  that  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  King,  for  he  had  no  courtier's 
ambitions.  He  cared  not  at  all  that  it  was 
within*  his  power  to  live  again  in  such 
comfort  as  had  been  his  before  his 
outlawry.  He  became  grim  and  ill- 
humoured.  His  dark  mood  came  back 
upon  him  with  his  enforced  idleness.  His 
sleep  left  him  ;  he  drank  more  heavily  and 
became  good  company  for  no  man.  Little 
wonder  was  it  that  the  King  forgot  him, 
that  the  favour  which  had  been  so  lightly 
won  passed  as  lightly,  and  that  it  seemed 
likelv  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  would 
be  little  better  than  a  hanger-on,  a  useless 
person  with  a  paltry  but  assured  position. 
But  the  next  spring  came,  and  once  more 
the  greenwood  called. 

And  this  time  Robin  heard  it.  In  such 
short  snatches  of  sleep  as  came  to  him  he 
seemed  once  more  to  walk  beneath  the, 
giant  oaks  of  Sherwood.  The  birds  were 
building,  the  primroses  were  in  flower; 
his  bow  was  in  his  hands,  and  his  arrows 
in  his  belt ;  even  as  he  fitted  the  arrow 
to  the  string  he  awoke.  And  so,  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night,  now  elated  and 
now  depressed,  and  always,  as  it  seemed 
to  those  that  spoke  with  him,  half  mad,  he 
heard  the  call  of  the  forest  until  the 
impulse  became  irresistible.  And  then, 
late  one  night,  secretly  and  taking  leave 
of  no  man,  he  set  forth,  and  day  after  day 
made  his  way  northward. 

Before  two  days  of  the  journey  were 
over  his  heart  was  lightened.  It  was 
good  to  be  free  again,  to  live  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  never  to  know  what  the  morrow 
would  bring  forth.  He  had  made  no 
plans  except  to  get  back  to  Shenvood,  and 
once  more  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  his 
knowledge  of  wood-craft  and  by  good 
yeomanry  —  by  more  violent  and  less 
creditable  means  if  need  should  arise. 
He  was  as  one  who  after  many  years  of 
absence  returns  home  again.  Shortly 
before  he  reached  Nottingham  he 
procured  a  disguise.  Doubtless  the  hunt 
was  out  after  him,  the  King  would  be 
enraged  at  his  desertion,  and  it  would  be 
as  well  for  the  present  to  run  no  risk.    It 
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was  easy  enough  to  find  an  old  beggar  who 
for  a  piece  of  silver  would  change  clothes 
with  him.  Bent,  and  slow  of  gait,  with 
his  meal-bag  slung  from  his  shoulder,  and 
with  the  dust  of  the  road  white  on  his 
broken  shoes,  Robin  passed  through 
Nottingham;  through  the  busy  market- 
place, and  out  in  the  open  country  again, 
into  the  forest  which  he  loved — the  forest 


possible  to  hear,  though  faintly,  any  sound 
within  the  cave.  He  heard  two  voices. 
The  first  was  round  and  jovial ;  it  spoke 
at  length  and  ended  in  a  burst  of  up- 
roarious laughter.  The  second  was  a 
more  stem  and  harsh  voice,  the  voice  of 
one  who  spoke  but  little,  and  spoke 
briefly,  and  answered  in  monosyllables. 
Then  did  Robin  rejoice  indeed,   for  he 


>x— ^ 


of  which  he  might  once  more  call  himself 
lord  and  master.  Grasping  his  oak  staff 
in  his  hands,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
caves.  He  had  little  fear  that  any  but  his 
own  men  would  have  found  the  secret  of 
their  entrance,  nor  did  he  expect  that 
even  of  his  own  men  there  would  be  any 
now  left. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  at  a  spot 
known  only  to  himself,  he  knelt  down. 
He  put  his  head  on  the  ground  and 
listened  intently.      At  this    spot    it  was 


knew  that  those  who  spoke  were  the  two 
whom  he  would  most  wish  to  have  by 
him.  He  withdrew  to  some  distance,  and 
sealing  himself  on  the  grass,  watched  the 
entrance  to  the  cave.  His  beard  was 
grown  long  and  straggling ;  his  face  was 
stained  and  altered,  and  he  had  no  fear 
that  he  would  be  immediately  recognised. 
He  watched  until  the  light  had  gone,  and 
then,  as  no  one  had  come  forth,  gathered 
an  armful  of  fem  and  addressed  himself 
to  sleep. 
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In  the  early  morning  footsteps  drawing 
near  awoke  him.  He  saw  the  Friar  and 
Little  John  approaching,*  and  saw  also 
that  they  had  seen  him  and  had  not  recog- 
nised him.  He  stretched  his  arms  and 
yawned. 

"A  murrain  on  this  forest,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  on  all  that  are  in  it !  " 

"How  now?"  said  the  Friar,  with  his 
hand  on  his  hip,  surveying  the  beggar 
with  a  smile  of  placid  good  temper,  "  this 
is  but  scant  civility  to  give  a  worshipful 
friar  for  his  morning's  greeting.  What 
mean  you  by  your  curse  on  all  that  are  in 
the  forest  when,  with  your  own  eyes,  you 
may  see  that  I  myself  walk  therein  ?  " 

"A  fine  friar,"  exclaimed  the  beggar 
with  apparent  ill-temper,  "  one  that  rises 
early  for  no  other  purpose  doubtless  but 
his  devotions !  One  whose  paunch  be- 
speaks his  habits  of  fasting !  I  say  again, 
a  curse  upon  all  that  are  within  this  forest, 
for  they  are  either  such  wretched  beggars 
as  myself  that  have  lost  their  way,  and 
see  no  half-way  house  between  them- 
selves and  starvation — men  that  a  curse 
cannot  hurt  since  they  are  indeed  cursed 
already  ;  or  they  are  the  King's  keepers — 
men  that  take  his  pay  and  cheat  their 
master.  Or  they  are  knaves  and  robbers, 
as  indeed  I  proclaim  you  to  be  in  spite 
of  your  friar's  robe,  and  that  mountain  of 
flesh  who  walks  by  your  side." 

"An  you  were  a  younger  man,"  said 
Little  John,  "  I  would  play  at  quarter- 
staff  with  you,  and  for  your  insolence 
crack  your  skull.  But  seeing  that  you  are 
old  and  worn  you  shall  have  your  choice — 
to  ask  our  pardon  or  to  be  ducked  in  the 
nearest  pond." 

"  I  ask  no  man's  pardon,"  said  the 
beggar ;  "  and  though  I  may  seem  to  you 
old  and  infirm,  if  your  deeds  were  twice 
as  good  as  your  brag,  it  would  still  be 
your  skull  and  not  mine  that  should 
suffer." 

The  Friar  burst  into  laughter. 

"  Come,  Little  John,  it  is  a  fair 
challenge.  We  must  even  make  a  match 
of  it.  You  have  your  staff  with  you ;  fall 
tc  and  chastise  him  gently;  and  in  the 
meantime  I  will  sit  by  and  see  fair 
plav." 


So  far  it  had  been  fairly  easy  for  Robin 
Hood  to  maintain  his  disguise.  His  face 
was  in  shadow  and  bent  downwards,  his 
voice  was  altered,  his  back  was  bent.  But 
it  was  another  matter  when  he  stood  out 
in  the  sunlight  against  Little  John.  Robin 
knew  him,  and  knew  that  staff-play  with 
him  needed  the  whole  of  one's  attention, 
and  left  nothing  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  slight  change  in  the  lines  of  the  face 
as  now  helped  out  his  disguise.  Their 
eyes  met.  Hardly  had  the  play  begun 
before,  with  a  loud  cry  of  "  Hold !  "  Little 
John  flung  down  his  staff  and  took  a 
pace  backwards.  Carefully  and  eagerly 
he  scrutinised  the  beggar's  face,  and  then 
stepped  forward  again,  holding  forth  his 
hand. 

"  Welcome,  master !  Welcome  back  to 
the  greenwood  1 " 

The  Friar  was  one  by  no  means  heedless 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  He  could 
fast  if  need  were,  but  when  he  saw  no 
necessity  he  preferred  to  feast.  He  and 
his  companion  had  been  but  two  days  in 
Sherwood  and  already  there  was  stored  in 
the  caves  many  a  flask  of  good  wine  and 
material  enough  to  stay  the  appetites  of 
many  men.  Before  long  breakfast  was 
made  ready  in  the  open,  and  the  three 
men  had  gathered  round.  There  was 
many  a  question  to  ask  and  answer  while 
they  ate. 

"  See  now,"  said  Robin  when  breakfast 
was  over,  "you  have  asked  me  much  of 
myself,  and  of  the  King,  and  of  the  King's 
wars,  and  of  my  reasons  for  leaving  Sher- 
wood and  for  now  returning  again.  I,  in 
my  turn,  would  ask  you  somewhat.  How 
have  you  fared  ?  Whither  is  all  that 
goodly  company  gone  that  was  used  to 
meet  here  ?  Are  you  still  minded  to 
follow  me ;  to  take  up  with  me  the  old 
life  again  ?  " 

"  I  can  but  tell  the  story,  master,"  said 
the  Friar,  "so  far  as  I  know  it.  When 
you  went  away  in  the  King's  train  (to 
our  rage  and  sorrow)  there  was  left 
behind  a  rich  and  plentiful  store  which 
was,  by  your  direction,  fairly  and  dulv 
divided  among  the  band  by  Little  John 
axv&  Tw;sfe\t.    &xvd  at  the  first  we  were  all 
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minded  to  keep   together,  to  move  in   a  you  no  longer  led  them,  slipped  away  with 

body  to  some  convenient  spot  far  north  of  their  share  of  the  spoil  and  chose  some 

this,  and  there  resume  our  sport.     Dut  in  other  path  of  life.     Moreover,  those  that 

truth  men  with  empty  heads  made  poor  were  left  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
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last — since  the  time  was  now  past  in  which 
we  had  sworn  not  to  enter  Sherwood — 
Little  John  and  I  came  hither,  having, 
indeed,  no  hope  of  the  ^happiness  which 
has  now  befallen  us,  but  thinking  that  with 
the  trout-stream,  the  venison  forest,  and 
the  occasional  pillaging  of  some  fat  prelate 
we  might  make  us  a  livelihood.  Are  we 
ready  to  begin  once  more  the  old  life  with 
you  ?  For  myself,  yes,  and  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world." 

Little  John  nodded  his  head. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  "it  shall  be  as  before. 
Many  of  the  old  band  will  get  wind  of  your 
return,  master,  and  will  come  back  to  us." 

"  Our  friend  the  Sheriff,"  said  the  Friar, 
"  would  sleep  ill  to-night  could  he  know  of 
this  merry  meeting." 

For  long  they  remained  talking  together, 

and  then,  stamping  out  the  ashes  of  the 

camp-fire,   they   went   within    the    caves. 

But  first  they  saw  to  their  bows  and  arrows 

and  other  gear,  and  then  they  lay  down  to 

sleep,  for  they  were  minded  to  be  up  and 

busy  that  very  night. 

#  ♦  *  # 

But  neither  on  that  night  nor  on  the 
many  days  and  nights  that  followed  did 
the  three  men  find  again  their  old  luck. 
Many  of  those  who  had  served  as  spies 
for  Robin  had  gone  elsewhere  or  had  not 
yet  heard  of  his  return,  and  no  longer  was 
he  so  well  served  with  news  of  the  road. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  fatality  about  it. 
If  they  watched  by  one  path  the  travellers 
took  another,  or,  if  they  did  find  a  party 
on  their  way  through  the  forest,  it  was  so 
numerous  and  well  armed  that  it  would 
have  been  madness  for  three  men  to  make 
an  attack.  Once  a  solitary  horseman 
came  their  way,  but  the  speed  of  his 
beast  saved  him  from  them. 

"  Has  the  forest  called  me  back  again," 
said  Robin,  "  that  I  may  die  of  starvation 
and  rot  in  its  marshes  ?  " 


"  It  seems  so,"  said  the  Friar  grimly. 
"  But  it  is  commonly  said  among  gamesters 
that  when  the  jade  Fortune  has  left  you,  a 
sacrifice  may  win  her  back  to  your  side 
again." 

"  We  will  try  it,"  said  Robin.  "  To- 
night we  will  watch  the  north  road,  and 
whoever  passes  first  shall  pass  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  us — aye,  though  it  were 
my  own  enemy,  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham himself,  with  six  mules  laden  with 
treasure,  and  none  but  himself  to  protect 
them." 

That  night,  as  they  watched,  Little  John, 
who  had  been  some  distance  away  on  the 
look-out,  brought  back  word  that  there 
was  the  light  of  torches  at  a  distance  down 
the  road,  and  the  sound  of  voices  as  of 
people  singing,  and  that  it  came  nearer, 
but  very  slowly.  Then  Robin  Hood  laid 
aside  his  bow,  and  bade  the  others  do  the 
same. 

"This  is  the  one,"  he  said,  "with 
whom  we  have  no  quarrel." 

Slowly  the  light  of  the  torches  came 
nearer,  and  the  sound  of  the  voices  more 
distinct.  They  stood  in  silence  as  the 
procession  passed  them  and  vanished  in 
the  distance.  It  was  a  funeral  procession. 
Led  horses  dragged  a  low-wheeled  bier 
on  which,  beneath  its  black  pall,  the  corpse 
rested.  In  front  of  it  and  beside  it  rode 
men-at-arms ;  behind  came  the  monks 
chanting  their  hymns. 

"  It  is  an  ill  omen,"  said  Robin. 

Later  that  night  they  found  a  rich 
booty,  but  Robin  remained  still  in  melan- 
choly mood,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  he 
learned  that  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham 
was  dead  and  that  his  body  had  been 
borne  to  the  city  of  York,  there  to  be 
buried,  he  again  repeated — 

"It  is  an  ill  omen.  The  forest  has 
called  me  to  take  farewell  of  it  and  all 
things." 
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GH.  LEWES  defined  life  as  "a 
,  series  of  definite  and  successive 
changes,  both  of  structure  and  composi- 
tion, which  take  place  within  an  individual 
without  destroying  its  identity."  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  gone  one  better, 
his  definition  of  life  being  that  "  It  con- 
sists of  the  definite  combination  of 
heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous 
and  successive,  in  combination  with 
external  co-existences  and  sequences." 

I  give  these  two  very  nice  definitions  so 
that  no  woman  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  [he  term  life,  although 
personally  I  prefer  to  these  definitions  of 
the  learned,  the  cheery  words  of  Shakspere 
above  quoted,  even  though  they 
no  definition  of  life  :  perhaps 
Shakspere  wrote,  people  were  content  to 
live  without  a  scientific  definitive  label 
tacked  on. 

The  qualification  long,  which  Shakspere 
added  to  life  has  nowadays  become 
actuality  —  especially  as  regards  women. 
As  we  shall  see,  a  woman's  chance  of  life 
is  appreciably  greater  than  a  man's,  and 
this  fact  suggests  that  a  rather  strong  case 
may  be  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
superiority  of  woman  over  man,  if  we 
assume  to  be  true  the  scientific  statement 
as  to  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Here 
is  the  case  in  brief — 

The    average    woman    survives    the 
average  man. 

Thirtfort, 

The   average  woman  is    superior  to 
the  average  man. 


What  can  you  have  more  conclusive 
than  this  ?  And  yet  in  all  the  discussions 
and  arguments  that  I  have  come  across, 
where  women  "Combine  together  'gainst 
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the  enemy,"  never  has  anyone  based  an 
argument   for  the   superiority  of  woman 
upon  the  plain  matters  of  fact  that  I  have 
now  to  show. 
Although   in  this  paper  I   am   chiefly 
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concerned  to  show  a  woman's  chance  of 
life,  yet  interest  may  be  added  to  the 
subject  if  we  also  include  a  comparison 
between  a  woman's  chance  and  a  man's 
chance ;   moreover,  this  comparison  will 


serve  to  make  quite  plain  the  case  as 
to  woman's  superiority  over  man,  upon 
the  basis,  just  mentioned,  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

[Mind,  I  am  not  going  to  pin  my  faith 
to  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; 
all  1  say  is,  that  if  you  like  to  do  so,  then 
I  can  put  before  you  certain  plain  facts 
that  will  give  you  a  strong  case  in 
argument  with  people  who  differ  from 
you  as  to  the  superiority  of  woman  over 
man — you,  I  take  it,  being  inclined  to 
back  woman's  superiority.] 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  i.e.,  at  birth, 
a  female  baby's  chance  (or  expectation)  of 
life  is  47  years  and  9  weeks,  the  expectation 


of  a  male  baby  being  only  43  years  and 
34  weeks.  Here  is  an  initial  female 
superiority  of  more  than  3J  years.  More- 
over, and  noting  the  adage  that  "good 
things  are  scarce,"  we  have  another  initial 
female  superiority  in  the  fact  that  female 
babies  are  appreciably  fewer  than  male 
babies,  the  proportion  being  1034  males 
born  to  1000  females  born.  These  results 
are  the  latest  ascertained  in  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales ;  but  this  relative 
scarcity  of  female  babies  as  compared 
with  males  is  found  in  all  other  countries, 
and  so  also  is  the  other  initial  superiority 
of  woman — her  greater  chance  of  life  at 
birth.  Observe,  if  you  please,  that  I  offer 
you  these  evidences  in  favour  of  woman's 
superiority,  based  not  merely  on  local 
facts,  but  upon  facts  which  arc  catholic  in 
their  extent. 

Diagram  No.  1  shows,  for  women,  the 
chancu  of  living  one  year  more  at  every 
fifth  aire  from  birth  to  age  85.  This  has 
been  drawn  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
diagram  showing  a  man's  chance,  which 
may  be  recalled  by  readers  of  last  month's 
issue  of  this  Magazine,  and  with  which  I 
will  shortly  compare  the  present  diagram, 
without  troubling  readers  to  refer  to  my 
article,  "  A  Man's  Chance  of  Life." 

First,  however,  let  me  make  quite  clear 
to  women  the  exact  meaning  of  No.  a. 
At  birth,  for  example,  the  chance  of  a 
female  baby  living  at  least  one  year  more 
is  seven  to  one  in  favour  of  living — i.e., 
there  are  seven  "  chances"  of  living  one 
year  [the  seven  dots  in  No.  a],  and  one 
chance  of  dying  within  the  year  [the 
black  cross  in  No.  »].  At  age  10,  the 
chance  of  living  one  year  more  has  risen 
to  the  high  degree  of  probability  repre- 
sented by  598  chances  of  living  to  only 
one  chance  of  death.  The  age  at  which 
the  chance  of  living  one  year  more  is  the 
greatest  of  any  throughout  female  life  is 
age  11 — not  given  in  No.  i,  which  re- 
lates only  to  every  fifth  age. 

Glancing  down  the  three  columns  of 
No.  z,  we  see  that  at  every  age  the  chance 
of  living  one  year  more  is  always  greater 
than  the  chance  of  dying  within  the  year, 
and  even  at  age  85  the  chance  is  four 
to  one  in  favour  of  living.    As  regards 
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ages  beyond  age  85,  women  are  so  per- 
sistent in  living  that  not  until  age  102 
is  reached  does  the  life-chance  become 
smaller  than  the  death-chance  ;  and  then, 
at  age  102,  the  chance  of  living  one  year 
more  is  only  very  slightly  smaller  than  the 
°hance  of  dying  within  the  year  of  age 
102 — 103. 

Turning  now  to  a  brief  comparison  of  a 
man's  chance  with  a  woman's  chance  of 
living  one  year  more,  one  finds  the 
only  exception  to  the  pronounced  general 
superiority  of  women  over  men,  as  regards 
persistence  in  living,  in  the  fact  that,  at 
ages  14  to  2i,  the  male  chance  of  living 
one  year  more  is  very  slightly  greater  than 
the  female  chance.  However,  this  is 
merely  a  slight  and  transitory  advantage, 
which  does  not  have  any  appreciable  effect 
in  reducing  the  superior  chance  of  a 
woman,  when  we  regard  the  chance  of 
living  as  extending  over  a  term  of  years 
instead  of  over  one  year  only,  as  in 
the  comparison  just  made  for  ages  14 
to  21. 

Diagram  No.  1  shows  very  plainly  the 
pronounced  superiority  of  women  over 
men  just  mentioned.  Here  we  have  for 
every  tenth  age  from  birth  to  age  100,  a 
woman's  chance  or  expectation  of  future 
lifetime,  as  compared  with  a  man's.  The 
two  chances  are  seen  side  by  side,  and  at 
each  age  the  striped  column,  representing 
a  woman's  expectation  of  life,  is  quite 
appreciably  taller  than  the  black  column, 
that  represents  the  average  man's  expecta- 
tion. This  No.  1  shows  that  the  initial 
superiority  of  woman  at  birth,  already 
mentioned,  is  extended  throughout  life 
right  up  to  advanced  old  age. 

In  diagram  No.  3  we  see  the  chance,  at 
birth,  of  a  female  living  to  age  10,  to 
age  20,  to  age  30,  .  .  .to  age  90.  For 
example — at  birth,  the  chance  of  living  to 
age  10  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
chance  of  not  living  to  age  10  ;  the  fact 
being  that  766  female  babies  in  every  1000 
females  born  do  attain  age  10.  We  may 
say  then,  roughly,  that  the  chance  at  birth 
of  living  to  age  10  is  rather  more  than 
three  to  one  in  favour  of  living.  Observe, 
in  No.  5,  that  the  chance  of  living  from 
birth  to  age  20  is  nearly  as  great  as  x\ve 


chance  of  living  only  to  age  10;  this 
chance  being  744  out  of  1000  born,  or 
very  nearly  three  to  one  in  favour  of  living 
from  birth  to  age  20.  Again,  at  birth,  a 
female  baby  is  more  likely  to  reach  age  50 
than  to  die  before  age  50 ;  for  we  see  that 
564  of  1000  born  do  live  to  age  50. 
Not  until  age  56 — 57  is  reached  do  the 
original  1000  females  become  reduced 
to  500  by  the  encroachment  of  Jeath,  so 
we  may  say  that,  at  birth,  a  female  baby 
has  an  equal  chance  of  living  to  age 
56—57,  or  of  dying  before  age  56 — 57. 
The  unfortunate  males  are  similarly  half- 
extinct  by  the  time  age  51 — 52  is 
reached ;  thus  on  this  score  there  is  a 
female   superiority    of   five    years    or   so. 
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No.  ^.—Showing  the  extent  to  which  1000  Females  born 
outstay  1000  Mates  bornt  in  persistence  in  living  to 
adult  life  and  into  old  age.  (Black  lines,  males; 
striped  lines,  females  J 

In  this  connection  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  show  side  by  side  the  gradual  extinction 
of  1000  males  and  1000  females,  and  to 
vs&sxt  vjVvat  a  bulge  (pardon  this  vulgar 
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but  expressive  word)  women  have  over 
men.     Here  are  the  facts — 


MnUe. 

Females. 

At  Birth 

1000 

1000 

Remaining  at 

Age  IO     . . 

.     733     • 

.      ..      766 

„    20     ..      . 

.   713   . 

•      ••      744 

m    30     ..      . 

.    669    . 

.       ..      700 

M        4°          ••            • 

.    605     . 

•  518  . 

.  398  . 

...      639 

,,50    ..    . 

„    00     . . 

.      ..      54 
•      ..      45S 

,,70    ..    . 

:  2£  : 

.    ..   299 

,,    80     . . 

.    ..    115 

„  90   ..    . 

7     • 

.    ..     13 

This  shows  pretty  clearly  the  persistence 
of  woman  in  living,  as  compared  with 
man,  and,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
this  persistence  may  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  general  superiority 
of  woman  over  man — upon  the  basis  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Still  more  succinctly  than  in  the  little 
statement  just  given,  we  may  look  at  the 
greater  persistence  of  woman,  thus — 


IOOO  Males  born 
are  reduced 

To  750,  at  age  5 — 6. 
To  500,  at  age  51—52. 
To  250,  at  age  69 — 70. 


IOOO  Females  born 
are  reduced 

To  750,  at  age  18 — 19. 
To  500,  at  age  56—57. 
To  250,  at  age  72—73- 


The  remarkable  difference  in   favour  of 


young  females  here  seen  to  exist  as  re- 
gards the  reduction  of  1000  born  to  three- 
quarters  of  this  number — i.e.t  to  750,  which 
reduction  occurs  at  age  5 — 6  for  males  and 
not  until  age  18 — 19  for  females,  is  due  to 
the  considerably  higher  death-rates  of 
males  at  early  ages,  prior  to  age  5 — 6,  as 
compared  with  the  death-rates  of  females. 

This  feature  of  the  persistence  of  the 
woman  in  living  is  also  illustrated  by 
diagram  No.  4,  which  shows  the  ages, 
for  males  and  females  respectively,  at 
which  the  original  1000  of  each  sex  is 
successively  reduced  to  900,  to  800,  to 
700,.  .  .  to  100.  For  example,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  1000  to  700  occurs  for  males  at 
age  23 — 24,  but  for  females  not  until  age 
30 — 31  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
gap  in  the  ranks,  i.e.,  the  reduction  from 
1000  to  900,  which  occurs  for  each  sex 
during  the  first  year  of  life  [age  0 — 1],  we 
see  by  No.  4  that  these  successive  gaps 
of  one  hundred  occur  much  more  quickly 
in  the  male  ranks  than  among  women. 

I  now  present  a  summary  of  a  woman's 
chance  at  ages  20,  30,  40,  .  .  .  90,  of  living 
ten  years  more,  twenty  years  more,  thirty 
years  more,  etc. 
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This  summary  shows,  for  example,  that 
of  iooo  women  at  age  zo,  940  live  ten 
years  more,  thus  94  in  too  live  ten  years 
more  and  6  do  not ;  the  chance  at  age  10 
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mamagra&Ze  age  18,  and  JJ  die  bf/ore  age  r8. 

of  a  woman  living  to  age  30  being,  there- 
fore, nearly  16  to  1  in  favour  of  living. 
Similarly,  of  1000  women  living  at  age  30, 


806  live  twenty  years  more ;  so  we  may  say 
that  So  in  100  live  to  age  50  and  that  zo 
do  not ;  the  chance  at  age  30  of  a  woman 
living  to  age  50  being,  therefore,  4  to  1  in 
favour  of  living.  Again,  of  1000  women  at 
age  60,  Z50  live  twenty  years  more,  i.t.,  Z5 
in  100  live  to  age  80,  and  75  in  100  do 
not ;  the  chance  at  age  60  of  a  woman 
living  to  age  80  being,  therefore,  3  to  1 
against  living.  At  age  90  only  iz  per  1000 
live  ten  years  more ;  so  that  the  chance  at 
age  90  of  a  woman  living  to  age  too  is 
about  8z  to  1  against  living  to  the  com- 
pletion of  her  hundred  years  of  life. 

Finally,  diagram  No.  5  shows  that  of 
ever)'  100  females  born,  just  three-quarters 
of  them  (75  per  1 00)  attain  the  marriage- 
able age  eighteen.  How  these  surviving 
women  fare,  as  regards  their  marriage 
chances  when  they  attain  that  pleasant 
age,  is  not  the  question  here,  and  women 
interested  in  this  part  of  their  chance  of 
life  can  refer  to  my  little  book,  "A 
Woman's  Chance  of  Marriage."  I  haw 
now  shown  their  chance  of  attaining  a 
marriageable  age. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


A  SONG  of  forget-me-nots  1  sing! 
Forget-me-nots    are    my    favourite 
flowers. 
Love,  because  they  are  like  your  eyes, 
Blue  as  the  wild  blue  butterflies. 
They  stare  and  dream  through  the  singing 

Under  the  turquoise  and  silver  skies.  .  .  . 
Under  the  fickle  skies  of  Spring. 


They  see  the  sky  like  a  looking-glass 
That    waits    for    the     beautiful     face    of 

Day, 
For  the  face  of  the  Dawn  is  cold.  .  .  . 
Stare  with  eyes  more  yellow  than  gold 
When   the   noon   sun    sends   the   clouds 

And  at  twilight-time  with  gaze  as  bold 
They  watch  the  pomps  of  sunset  pass. 


And  sleepless  under  the  star-lit  sky 

They  listen  and  look  with  their  petals  wide ; 

For  though  the  moon  be  lost  for  hours 

Hidden  behind  her  high  cloud  towers, 

A  brown  bird  sings  by  the  river-side.  .  .  . 

Forget-me-nots  are  my  favourite  flowers, 

Love,  because  they  are  like  your  eyes. 

Olive  Custamce. 


THE     GREAT      ADVENTURER. 

STUDIES    AXD    SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    XAPOLEON. 

NAPOLEON    AT    BAY. 


THERE  was  something  noble  ami 
pathetic  in  the  firm  attitude  dis- 
played by  Napoleon  after  his  terrible  over- 
throw in  Russia.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity  is  a 
sight  for  the  gods.  Napoleon  was  not  a 
good  man — far  from  it ;  he  was  a  monster 
and  a  scourge.  Yet  his  desperate  and 
tenacious  efforts  to  retrieve  disaster  com- 
mand admiration  and  respect.  The 
waters  might  be  closing  over  him,  but 
he  would  still  fight  hard  for  life.  We 
almost  forget  that  the  mainsprings  of  this 
prolonged  resistance  were  pride  and  vain- 
glory ;  rather  than  accept  peace  without 
new  victories  he  would  continue  the  war 
at  all  hazards  and  at  all  costs.  He  held 
life  too  cheaply  to  hesitate  ;  he  was  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifices  to  re-establish  his 
power.  Hecatombs  had  been  slain  to 
create  it,  more  would  be  poured  out  to 
maintain  it.  Now  the  very  last  man  should 
be  spent  to  save  him.  "  I  grew  up  in  the 
field,"  he  told  Metternich,  "  and  a  man 
like  me  troubles  himself  little  about  the 
lives  of  a  million  of  men."  France  was 
nearlv  exhausted  already,  but  he  was 
resolved  to  drain  her  to  the  last  drop. 
His  first  act  on  his  return  to  Paris  in 
December  1812  was  to  organise  a  fresh 
army  out  of  the  sparse  materials  to  hand. 
Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  active 
and  eventful  career  did  Napoleon  show  to 
greater  advantage  than  now,  when  on  the 
brink  of  despair.  His  labours  during  that 
winter  were  almost  superhuman,  and  were 
concentrated  upon  the  organisation  of  his 
new  levies.  They  numbered  350,000,  and 
included  men  left  on  previous  conscrip- 
tions, the  first  line  of  the  national  guard. 
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Several  fine  regiments  of  marine  artillery 
were  incorporated  with  the  infantry  of  the 
line,  and  large  bodies  of  seasoned  veterans 
of  the  Young  Guard  were  withdrawn  from 
the  contest  in  Spain.  France,  in  spite  of 
her  bereavement,  was  eager  to  wipe  out  trie 
memory  of  recent  defeats,  and  moved  bv 
real  patriotism  rather  than  flattery  or  fear, 
willingly  seconded  Napoleon.  The  great 
cities  voluntarily  supplied  contingents  of 
men  and  horses.  Ten  thousand  youths 
equipped  themselves  at  their  own  charges 
to  form  a  reserve  of  cavalrv.  All  these 
forces  were  manipulated  with  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  great  master-hand.  Four 
great  corps  of  observation  were  formed 
upon  the  Rhine,  in  Illyria,  and  on  the 
Elbe,  to  which  the  various  units  were 
directed  as  they  were  raised,  there  to  be 
organised,  drilled,  and  trained.  Good 
officers  were  luckily  not  wanting ;  3000 
officers  and  sous  ofticiers  were  transferred 
from  the  gendarmerie  to  the  line ;  a  good  pro- 
portion of  experienced  officers  had  escaped 
from  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  retreats ; 
many  of  the  best  leaders  were  still  in 
command,  although  the  necessity  for  ex- 
tensive promotions  to  fill  gaps  had 
advanced  a  number  of  subordinate 
Generals  little  accustomed  to  handling 
large  bodies  of  men.  The  great  dearth 
was  in  horses ;  so  many  had  been  used, 
and  the  supply  was  limited.  For  the  same 
reason,  Napoleon's  new  cavalry  was  of  a 
low  standard.  It  is  an  arm  that  cannot 
be  improvised  ;  the  training  of  both  men 
and  horses  takes  time. 

The  result  of  these  extraordinary  efforts 
was  the  appearance  of  a  new  army  as  if 
by  magic   in  the   spring.      It   numbered 
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140,000  men,  and  was  posted  towards  the 
end  of  April  1 8 1 3  from  the  Rhine  towards 
the  Saale.  Prince  Eugene,  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  grand  army,  some  40,000 
men,  was  more  advanced,  and  held  the  Elbe, 
between  Magdeburg,  Dessau,  and  Torgau. 
Napoleon's  point,  his  "principal  objective," 
was  Dresden,  where  his  two  chief  enemies, 
the  allied  monarchs  of  Prussia  and  Russia, 
held  their  headquarters,  but  in  a  country 
that  was  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the 
French.  Their  positions  were  very 
scattered,  their  numbers  inferior,  for 
neither  of  the  Allies  had  the  means  or 
the  ability  of  their  great  adversary. 

Russia  was  gathering  up  slowly  the 
reinforcements  needed  to  replace  the 
inroads  of  181 2.  Prussia  had  splendid 
reserves  under  the  system  introduced  after 
Jena,  when  she  had  been  forbidden  to 
keep  a  large  army  on  a  war  footing,  but 
all  these  were  not  brought  into  line.  At 
this  time  their  forces  in  the  field  numbered 
133,000,  with  30,000  good  cavalry  included. 
About  half  of  these  were  Russians  under 
Wittgenstein,  who  watched  the  Elbe  about 
Dresden;  Bliicher,  with  25,000  Prussians, 
was  in  Silesia ;  the  rest  were  near  Magde- 
burg or  in  Berlin. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  the  Allies 
entered  Dresden,  and,  for  the  moment, 
gained  the  Saxons  to  the  coalition,  then, 
having  concentrated,  they  advanced  beyond 
Leipsic,  meaning  to  take  the  offensive 
against  the  French  line  of  communica- 
tions. Wittgenstein  was  quite  unconscious 
that  he  had  a  new  and  numerous  French 
army  in  his  front,  and  was  caught  on  the 
move.  Napoleon,  who  was  at  Erfurt  on 
April  28,  was  marching  forward  in  strength 
on  May  2,  and  fell  in  with  Wittgenstein's 
advanced  guard  at  Lutzen.  The  French 
were  scattered  along  the  line  of  march, 
for  their  inefficient  cavalry  had  given  no 
warning  of  the  enemy's  approach.  Ney, 
with  the  3rd  corps,  was  at  first  severely 
handled,  but  was  soon  strengthened,  and 
the  fight  became  general.  At  six  p.m. 
Napoleon  had  lost  ground,  but  just  before 
nightfall  he  had  recovered  the  key  of  the 
position  with  the  Young  Guard.  The 
victory  remained  with  him,  although  it 
was  indecisive  from  the  want  of  cava\ty  Xo 


pursue,  but  it  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
young  conscripts  and  revived  confidence 
after  the  late  reverses  in  Russia. 

Now  the  Allies  fell  back  towards  the 
Elbe,  and  Napoleon  entered  Dresden, 
where  the  King  of  Saxony,  deserting  the 
coalition,  joined  him.  Meanwhile,  Ney 
had  reached  Torgau,  lower  down  the  Elbe, 
and  being  ordered  to  rejoin  Napoleon  had 
moved  by  the  farther  or  eastern  bank,  where 
he  was  attacked  en  route.  This  brought  on 
the  battle  of  Bautzen,  in  which  the  Allies 
occupied  a  strong  position  behind  the  river 
Spree.  Napoleon,  who  was  in  greatly 
superior  numbers,  made  a  great  flanking 
movement  with  sixty  thousand  men  under 
Ney,  while  the  rest  attacked  the  front. 
Ney's  march  was  successful,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retire,  but  they  did  so  in 
unbroken  formation ;  for  the  French 
cavalry  were  checked  by  the  Russian, 
and  could  make  no  impression.  The 
fighting  lasted  through  two  days,  May  20 
and  21,  and  at  the  end  the  Allies  with- 
drew worsted  to  the  Oder.  An  armistice 
was  now  signed  and  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Napoleon 
might  now  have  rehabilitated  himself 
completely.  The  recent  successes  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  had  in  a  measure 
retrieved  his  position  and  raised  him  from 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  There  was  no 
strong  bond  of  union  between  his  enemies. 
Russians  and  Prussians  were  bickering, 
blaming  each  other  for  the  late  defeats. 
Austria  was  still  wavering,  having  no  pre- 
possessions for  the  coalition,  yet  not  defi- 
nitely disposed  to  support  Napoleon.  She 
needed  humouring,  asked  for  concessions 
that  Napoleon  might  have  granted  but 
still  would  not,  declaring  that  it  would 
discredit  him  at  home.  Peace  seemed 
abhorrent  to  him  on  these  terms.  Much  as 
it  was  longed  for  by  his  troops,  and  especi- 
ally by  many  of  his  marshals,  who  were  sick 
to  death  of  war,  he  would  make  no  peace 
until  he  had  driven  his  enemies  from  the 
field.  Nothing  less,  he  argued,  would 
re-establish  him  permanently  in  France. 
He  was  a  gambler  playing  his  last  stakes, 
and  reckoning  still  upon  his  superior 
Yxicwledge  of  the  game.      Might  not  his 
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generals  yet  save  him  by  one  or  two 
masterly  strokes,  backed  by  good  for- 
tune, as  of  old  ?  Vet  a  less  super- 
stitious man  might  have  begun  to  think 
even  now  that  his  luck  had  turned,  that 
he  had  better  compound  with  it  and  not 
affront  it  further.  Recent  events  showed 
that  it  hadnot  deserted  him  entirely,  but 
the  verv  nearness  of  the  better  fortune  that 
still  proved  elusive  might  be  taken  as  a 
sign  that  his  star  was  declining. 

So  he  made  no  effort  to  win  Austria, 
but  offered  her  only  preposterous  and 
impossible  terms.  In  the  end  she  joined 
the  coalition,  bringing  it  a  very  notable 
accession  of  strength  —  an  army  of 
130,000  men,  as  yet  fresh  and  untouched 
in  recent  campaigns.  In  the  new  cam- 
paign now  imminent  the  Allies  were  the 
strongest ;  they  had  half  a  million  of  men 
in  the  field,  and  the  French  not  much 
more  than  half  that  number.  Hut  Napoleon 
held  his  force  compactly  together  in  a 
central  position,  while  the  Allies  hail  three 
separate  armies  in  the  field,  and  were  not, 
like  the  French,  controlled  by  a  single 
imperious  master-mind.  There  was  the 
army  of  Bohemia,  240,000,  under  Schwar- 
zenberg  ;  that  of  Silesia,  under  Bliicher, 
95,000;  and,  lastly,  Bernadotte,  now  King 
of  Sweden,  was  at  Berlin  with  00,000 
more.  Besides  these,  two  smaller  corps 
were  opposite  Hamburg  and  Dantzic  ; 
others  watched  the  Bavarians  and  Italy; 
while  the  Russian  reserve,  50,000  men, 
under  Benningsen,  was  at  Kalisch,  and 
came  up  later  in  support.  Nor  did  these 
numbers  exhaust  the  allied  resources,  for 
there  were  reserves  untouched  in  the 
second  and  third  lines. 

Napoleon,  who  held  the  strong  places 
of  the  Elbe,  confronted  his  foes  with  three 
main  bodies.  Oudinot,  with  three  corps, 
watched  Berlin  from  in  front  of  Torgau ; 
Macdonald,  with  four,  was  in  Silesia,  oppos- 
ing Bliicher;  he  himself,  in  the  centre, 
watched  Bohemia  with  four  corps  and  the 
guard.  One  corps  of  cavalry  was  at  Leipsic, 
the  other  three  with  the  Silesian  forces. 
His  plan  had  been  to  send  Oudinot 
against  Berlin,  while  he  held  Bliicher 
in  check  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  and 
Schwarzenberg  on  that  of  Bohemia,  a  new 


danger  following  Austria's  defection.  The 
first  movement  was  well  begun  and  pro- 
mised great  things  indeed,  for  the  capture 
of  Berlin  would  have  been  a  serious  blow 
to  the  coalition.  But  now  Napoleon,  who 
was  with  Macdonald  in  Silesia,  heard  that 
Schwarzenberg  had  advanced,  and,  cross- 
ing the  frontier  range  of  Bohemia,  was 
aiming  at  Dresden,  the  central  point  of 
Napoleon's  system  of  defence.  He  left 
Macdonald,  therefore,  to  "  contain " 
Bliicher,  to  prevent  him  from  moving  to 
right  or  left  against  Oudinot,  or  to 
reinforce  Schwarzenberg,  and  retraced 
his  steps,  hoping  to  fight  a  decisive  action. 
He  thought  Dresden,  which  had  been 
fortified,  could  hold  out  some  days,  and 
he  meant  to  fall  upon  Schwarzenberg's 
rear.  Then  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  sent  to  say 
he  could  not  defend  Dresden  with  a 
garrison  of  children  ;  and  Napoleon 
hurried  thither  with  two  cavalry  and  three 
infantry  corps,  leaving  Vandamme  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bohemian  mountain-passes, 
where  he  was  to  fall  upon  the  enemy 
retreating — after  defeat  —  for  Napoleon 
confidently  counted  on  a  great  victory. 

Schwarzenberg  had  reached  Dresden  on 
Aug.  25,  but  hesitated  to  attack  at  once,  as 
all  his  corps  had  not  come  up.  Napoleon 
arrived  next  morning  at  nine  a.m.,  and,  as 
usual,  his  mere  presence  changed  the 
situation.  His  sagacity  in  perceiving  the 
right  course,  his  promptitude  in  carrying 
it  out,  brought  him  now  at  the  critical 
moment  to  the  decisive  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Allies  were  fixed  and 
hampered  by  divided  counsels,  for  their 
camp  was  crowded  with  Emperors,  Kings, 
and  Ministers,  all  of  whom  argued  and 
interfered  with  action  ;  and  the  attack, 
ordered  for  that  day,  Aug.  26,  was  counter- 
manded when  news  came  of  Napoleon's 
presence  in  Dresden,  and  yet  was  made  in 
a  desultory*  fashion  that  ended  in  a  costlv 
repulse.  Next  day,  Aug.  27,  Napoleon 
took  the  initiative,  and  attacked  both 
flanks  of  the  allied  position,  which  was  on 
the  heights  south  of  the  Elbe  but  faultily 
occupied.  Their  mass  was  about  the 
centre,  their  left  at  some  distance,  much 
isolated  and  with  a  gap  in  the  line.  Murat 
was  charged  with    this  attack,  and   while 
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his  infantry  assailed  the  front,  his  cavalry, 
penetrating  by  the  gap,  overflowed  the 
rear.  The  Austrians  soon  broke  and  fled. 
Then  Napoleon  sent  his  left  forward  under 
Ney   against    the    Russians,    who   fought 


his  life.  Suddenly  he  relinquished  the 
personal  command  and  went  back  to 
Dresden.  Various  reasons  have  heen 
offered  for  this  abandonment  of  a  pursuit 
that  promised  him  so  much.     One  is  that 


stubbornly,  but  were  presently  driven  from 
the  field.  In  the  centre  the  battle  was  no 
more  than  an  artillery  duel.  Torrents  of 
rain  fell  during  the  action,  which  broke 
up  the  roads  and  greatly  impeded  the 
retreat  of  the  beaten  armv.  It  had  been 
Napoleon's  aim  to  cut  it  off  from  the  road 
to  Freyburg  on  one  side  and  Pima  on  the 
other,  thus  forcing  it  into  the  difficult 
country  where  Vandamme  was  in  waiting 
to  destroy  them. 

The  army  of  Bohemia  was  now  in  full 
retreat,  and  in  the  direction  Napoleon 
wished,  his  columns  in  hot  pursuit.  On 
the  morning  after  the  battle,  Aug.  i8, 
he  had  established  the  Imperial  Head- 
quarters at  l'irna,  whence  he  could  direct 
in    person   the   decisive    operations    that 
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hands.  He  must  almost  infallibly  have 
captured  the  two  Emperors — of  Austria 
and  Russia — and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
ihc  triumph  must  have  gone  far  to  re- 
establish his  prestige.  And  yet  now  he  lost 
it  all— the  last  and  perhaps  the  greatest, 
at  least   the  most  momentous  chance  cf 
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he  had  received  bad  accounts  from  Silesia, 
where,  in  truth,  Macdonald  had  been 
grievously  bandied  by  Bliicher  on  Aug.  16; 
another  that  he  thought  he  might  organise 
an  attack  which  would  secure  hiin  Berlin, 
for  the  news  of  Oudinot's  reverse  at  Gros- 
beeren  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  third— 
the  most  probable,  and  that  generally 
accepted  now — is  that  he  was  seized  with 
strange  mysterious  illness,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  malady  that  killed  him.  De 
Fezensac  says  that  he  had  breakfasted  as 
usual  on  Aug.  28  and  was  reviewing  the 
troops  as  they  passed  on  in  pursuit,  when 
he  was  seized  with  violent  internal  pains. 
It  was  thought  at  first  that  he  had  been 
poisoned.  Whatever  the  cause,  his  mental 
and  physical  prostration  was  such  that  he 
was  unfit  for  duty,  and  now,  at  the  critical 
moment,  became  suddenly  an  altered  man. 
The  breakdown  was,  after  ail,  intelligible. 
On  the  day  he  reached  Dresden  he  had 
been  drenched  to  the  skin,  yet  without 
changing  his  clothes  he  made  all  his  dis- 
positions for  the  fight,  and  again  during 
the  battle  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
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elements.  It  may  be  well  believed,  too, 
that  the  mental  strain  of  anxieties,  weighty 
enough  to  crush  a  dozen,  was  beginning 
to  tell  upon  this  extraordinary  man,  and 
that  nerve  exhaustion  helped  to  develop 
disease. 

Undoubtedly  now  the  luck  had  turned. 
Here  its  last  great  prize  had  slipped  away 
from  causes  that  defied  prevision.  From 
now  henceforward  Napoleon  encountered 
almost  unbroken  misfortune.  His  great 
military  genius  flickered  up  once  again  for 
the  defence  of  France  in  18 1+,  and  with 
so  bright  a  flame,  that  this  campaign  is 
held  up  as  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of 
war,  but  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  1813,  he 
experienced  nothing  but  defeat.  Blow 
followed  blow,  each  with  more  destructive 
effect,  limiting  his  power  of  resistance. 
The  battles  on  the  Katzbach,  and  at 
Grosbeeren,   had    actually   preceded    the 


more  leisurely  and  in  good  order.  On 
the  29th  Vandammc  attacked  the  Russian 
Guards  at  Toplitz  and  was  driven  back ; 
next  day  they  attacked  him  in  position  at 
Culm,  and,  being  in  great  strength,  all  but 
destroyed  him.  Nor  was  this  all.  After 
Oudinot's  defeat  by  Bernadotte,  Napoleon 
had  given  Ney  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  North,  and  desired  to  again  threaten 
Berlin,  but  he  was  met  by  Bernadotte  at 
Dennewitz  on  Sept.  6,  and  completely 
defeated.  The  causes  of  these  repeated 
disasters  were  not  far  to  seek.  They  have 
been  largely,  and,  no  doubt,  rightly  attri- 
buted to  the  care  with  which  collision 
with  Napoleon  in  person  was  avoided, 
and  attacks  made  on  his  marshals  when 
without  his  guidance.  If  the  Emperor 
was  in  the  field,  the  enemy  retired 
before  him.  When  he  moved  to  another 
sphere  of  operations,  or  when  a   marshal 
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was  detached  alone,  issue  was  joined,  with 
the  result  we  have  seen.  Thus  Napoleon, 
in  spite  of  his  personal  activity,  failed  in 
bringing  on  the  great  battles  and  deci&iv« 
victories  hy  s.ov^'M.  avA  s.-s.\»te!«t&.    "Wb» 
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was  the  counsel  given  by  Moreau,  now  in 
the  Russian  service,  and  by  Jomini,  the 
great  writer  on  war.  It  was  followed  when 
Biiicher  in  Silesia,  having  driven  the 
French  across  the  Bober,  retired  on  the 
approach  of  Napoleon.  When  Napoleon 
started  for  Dresden  Biiicher  again  advanced, 
and  won  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach. 
Napoleon  returned,  Biiicher  withdrew ;  and 
again,  a  third  time,  the  Prussian  general  did 
the  same.  Schwarzenberg  advanced  on 
Dresden,  thinking  Napoleon  occupied  in 
Silesia.  The  loss  of  that  battle  convinced 
the  Allies  that  their  system  of  retreat  was 
wise.  Three  times  Schwarzenberg:  fell 
back  at  the  approach  of  the  Emperor. 
Vandamme,  Oudinot,  Nev — all  were  de- 
feated  in  the  absence  of  Napoleon. 

Yet  this  explanation  is  not  altogether 
sufficient,  for  the  French  marshals  were 
surely  not  inferior  to  the  generals  who 
thus  beat  them.  They  were  as  good  men, 
yes — as  expert  leaders  in  the  field  ;  but 
they  had  no  heart  in  the  business :  they 
would  not  work  together,  their  jealousies 
and  constant  quarrels  did  infinite  justice 
to  the  common  cause.  Napoleon  com- 
plained often  of  their  lack  of  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  their  troops.  All 
wanted  him  with  them  to  enforce  their 
orders  and  infuse  energy  in  all  ranks. 
Xey  found  command  most  irksome,  and 
after  Dennewitz  said  he  would  rather  be 
a  simple  grenadier.  The  morale  of  his 
generals,  of  all  his  officers,  was  gone.  His 
colleagues  subordinate  to  him  would  not 
obey  his  orders.  "  I  am  tired  of  repeat- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  to  make  General 
Reynier  do  what  he  is  told.  I  beg  that 
either  he  or  I  mav  be  removed,"  Nev  wrote 
on  Sept.  23.  Macdonald,  after  the  Katz- 
bach, complained  that  he  tried  his  hardest, 
but  was  neither  seconded  nor  imitated. 
No  concerted  action  could  be  carried  out, 
no  combinations  made  under  such  con- 
ditions ;  operations  failed,  movements 
were  retarded,  because  orders  were  mis- 
understood or  openly  defied.  We  have  thus 
in  Germany  the  same  fatal  consequences 
from  these  dissensions  as  in  Spain. 

But  there  was  yet  another  cause,  and 
that  was  the  inferior  quality  of  the  fighting 
machine.   At  Wagram,  as  far  back  as  \%o^, 


Napoleon  said  he  no  longer  commanded 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz.  The  army  of 
181 3  was  far  worse  than  that  of  1809. 
The  places  of  the  veterans  who  had  fallen 
wholesale  in  Russia  were  now  largely  filled 
with  mere  striplings — brave  lads,  no 
doubt,  who  were  capable  of  fine  feats ; 
but  their  enthusiasm  was  short-lived,  and 
they  were  physically  unequal  to  the  hard- 
ships of  a  prolonged  campaign.  With 
constitutions  still  unformed,  and  wanting 
in  the  patient  hardihood  of  old  soldiers. 
they  broke  down  under  the  combined 
effects  of  hunger,  fatigue,  and  persistently 
inclement  weather;  they  were  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  fought  badly  against  older 
and  more  seasoned  troops,  while  the  want 
of  subsistence  brought  on  marauding  and 
so  much  misconduct  that  the  French 
army  was  rapidly  becoming  disorganised 
before  the  end  came  at  Leipsic. 

It  is  recorded  of  Napoleon  that,  as  the 
waters  closed  over  him,  he  displayed  un- 
wonted  patience ;    an   unwearied   dignity 
and  constancy  that  deserved  the  highest 
respect.    He  never  reproached  his  defeated 
marshals,  but  took  their  failures  as  part  of 
the  bad  luck  that  haunted  him,  and  for- 
gave them  even  their  faults.     When  they 
quarrelled,    he    interposed     with    almost 
paternal   kindness,  and    reconciled   them 
without   wounding    their   feelings.     "  He 
calmed  the  irritation  of  one,  revived  the 
courage  of  another,  reminded  a  third  that 
a  soldier  must  obey  orders,  a  fourth  that 
he    must    treat    his    subordinates    well." 
Ney  and  Macdonald  retained  their  com- 
mands ;  Oudinot  was  put  at  the  head  of 
the  Young  Guard.     It  was  a  time  to  close 
the    ranks     around     him,    to     keep    his 
adherents   together,  to   lose   the  help  of 
none.      The   French    army    was    already 
reduced  to  half  its  numbers.     The  allied 
forces  were  gaining  ground  on  ever}'  side. 
Bernadotte,  with  his  Army  of  the  North, 
was    across    the    Elbe ;   so  was  that   of 
Silesia ;  that  of  Schwarzenberg  was  moving 
on  Freyberg,  to  strike  at  the  communica- 
tions.    It  was  a  combined  effort  to  enclose 
Napoleon  in  Dresden,  for  now  Benningsen 
had  come  up  with  the  Russian  reserves. 
50,000  fresh  men,  and  the  Allies  dared 
a\.   Vs&X.   \.o    ttv    conclusions    with    their 
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redoubtable  foe.    The  Bavarians  were  also 
at  the  point  of  joining  them. 

Napoleon  was  now  concentrating  on 
Leipsic,  and  he  arrived  there  on  Oct.  15, 
having  seven  corps  d'armee,  the  Guard,  and 
two  cavalry  corps  in  Leipsic,  with  two 
more  infantry  corps  and  one  of  cavalry 
outside,  at  Mockern — in  all,  160,000  men 
with  710  guns.  Schwarzen berg's  Bohemian 
army  and  Bliicher's  combined,  with  a 
portion  of  Bernadotte's,  numbered  nearly 
100,000,  with  970guns.  The  French  wereon 
both  sides  of  the  river  Elster,  but  the  main 
force  to  the  south,  opposed  to  the  allied 
centre,  while  to  the  westward  at  Mockern 
Ney  made  head  against  Blucher.  The 
result  of  the  first  day's  fighting  on  Oct.  16 
was  a  drawn  battle.  Napoleon  had  taken 
the  offensive  with  some  success;  but  Ney 
had  lost  Mockern,  and  during  the  night 
the  French  line  was  drawn  in  and  now 
occupied  a  semicircle  around  Leipsic, 
with  one  flank  on  the  Elster,  the  other 
on  the  Partha,  a  smaller  stream.  The 
17th  of  October  passed  in  taking  up  the 
new  positions  and  bringing  up  reinforce- 
ments, but  on  the  18th  Schwarzenberg 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  crush  the  French 
centre  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  but  failing 
there,  attacked  the  left  also  without  success. 
Meanwhile  Bernadotte  and  Bliichcr  had 
joined  forces,  and  by  a  vigorous  advance 
so  compromised  Napoleon's  left  that  the 
position  at  Leipsic  was  untenable.  During 
the  night  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  fell 
back  in  much  confusion  towards  the 
Rhine,  covered  by  a  gallant  rearguard 
which  fought  well  but  was  eventually 
overwhelmed. 


No  doubt  this  defeat  was  accentuated 
by  the  lack  of  due  preparation  for  retreat. 
There  was  but  one  bridge  across  the  Elster, 
although  several  of  Napoleon's  leading 
lieutenants  had  urged  upon  Berthier,  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  the  vital  importance  of 
providing  other  passages  across  the  river. 
Berthier  would  not  take  upon  himself 
either  to  order  the  bridges  to  be  con- 
structed or  to  point  out  to  his  imperial 
master  that  they  were  necessary.  He  was 
a  man  of  strict  routine,  extremelv  accurate 
in 'carrying  out  his  instructions,  but  he  so 
dreaded  Napoleon's  fierce  outbreaks  of 
temper  that  he  had  long  vowed  to  him- 
self that  he  would  never  take  the  initiative, 

tions.  So  when  the  Emperor  overlooked 
any  matter,  as  now,  it  was  neglected  alto- 
gether. Hence,  as  Marbot  tells  us,  when 
the  retreat  began  "on  Weissenfelsand  the 
Saale  there  was  not  a  beam  or  a  plank 
across  a  single  brook."  This  carelessness 
for  their  safety  produced  much  illwill  in 
the  army,  and  we  learn  on  the  same 
authority  that  when  the  Emperor  galloped 
by  the  retreating  columns,  he  was  not 
greeted  by  a  single  cheer. 

Leipsic  was  no  better  than  a  massacre. 
The  French  in  all  lost  60,000  men,  in- 
cluding prisoners ;  the  Allies,  45,000. 
Napoleon  had  some  80,000  only  remaining 
of  the  army  he  had  led  forward  in  the 
spring,  and  with  these  shattered  forces  he 
reached  the  Rhine  on  Nov.  2,  to  begin 
for  the  first  time  in  his  military  career  a 
defensive  war.  France  was  to  be  now 
invaded  as  the  last  outrage  imposed  by  the 
Napoleonic  regime.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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I. 

EIGHT  o'clock.  A  dark,  dreary 
winter's  day  had  just  drizzled  into 
night.  The  mud  lay  in  slippery  patches 
even  on  the  pavement,  and  fitfully  the 
rain  fell  in  thin  fast  streams. 

The  gas- lamps  on  London  Bridge  threw 
dimly  into  shadows  the  people  moving 
listlessly  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Clerks  and  workgirls  plodded  dismally  on, 
elbowing  each  other  heedlessly,  returning 
dead-beat  from  their  day's  toil  to  supper 
and  bed,  and  the  beginning  of  another 
day.  Heavily  laden  'buses  passed  them, 
and  as  they  heard  the  rumble  of  wheels, 
or  the  snort  of  the  horses,  they  looked  up 
hopefully.  But  the  shaky  light  within  the 
vehicles  disclosed  no  vacant  seat,  so  they 
bent  their  heads  resignedly  and  tramped  on. 

One  girl,  however,  tall  and  slight,  neatly, 
even  coquettishly  dressed,  though  in  a 
cheap,  tawdry  style,  took  no  notice  of 
passing  'buses,  but,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground  and  one  hand  firmly  grasping  a 
small  umbrella,  walked  on  in  dogged 
sullenness,  her  thin  lips  compressed,  and 
a  set  expression  on  her  pallid  face,  as  if 
defying  the  elements.  Since  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  that  day  she  had  been 
toiling  as  a  waitress  in  a  large  City 
restaurant,  and  the  cries  of  the  customers 
seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears  still,  and  deafen 
her  to  the  hackneyed  tramp  of  the  street 
traffic.  She  was  not  a  popular  girl  with  the 
young  men  who  thronged  in  little  gregarious 
batches  to  dine  at  the  one -and -sixpenny 
tabU-d'hoU  which  an  enterprising  German 
had  established  not  far  from  the  Mansion 
House.  The  cheap  wit,  coarse  familiarity, 
and  loud,  empty  laughs  of  the  customers 
were  met  by  a  freezing  contempt  from  the 
girl,  so  ill  concealed  that  they  gradually 


abandoned  her  tables  altogether  ;  and  so, 
little  by  little,  the  younger  men  deserted 
her,  and  she  ministered  to  the  wants  only 
of  the  old  and  grey.  These,  at  least,  were 
supportable  ;  they  sat  quietly  chewing  the 
meat  with  their  toothless  jaws,  reading 
between  each  mouthful  a  halfpenny  paper, 
and  never  addressed  her,  except  on  enter- 
ing with  "  Good-morning!  "  and  on  leaving 
with  a  humble,  ill-asserted  nod  as  they 
walked  to  the  desk  to  pay  their  bill.  They 
were  all  subdued,  harmless  creatures — all 
failures  in  life,  all  faded,  broken  men.  But 
the  others,  the  young  generation,  the  grin- 
ning, self-satisfied,  brainless  imbeciles — 
these  she  could  not  trust  herself  even  to 
speak  to.  She  stood  sometimes  watching 
them  from  her  lonelv  corner,  and  shud- 
dered  as  they  burst  into  their  horrible 
mirthless  laughs.  If  by  chance  she  over- 
heard a  fragment  of  their  conversation,  it 
was  always  about  sport,  or  music-halls,  or 
girls.  And,  oh  !  the  leer  in  their  expression- 
less eyes  when  her  own  sex  was  mentioned  I 
Idiot  was  written  on  every  feature  of  their 
faces.  She  instinctively  guessed  the  blank- 
ness  of  their  minds,  the  uselessness  of  their 
lives,  and  mentally  comparing  them  with  the 
old  men  who  were  noiselessly  munching  at 
her  own  tables,  she  thought,  "These  have, 
perhaps,  been  like  those,  and  those  will 
become  like  these  !  "  And  she  shivered, 
and  through  the  window  near  her  let  her 
gaze  rest,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  on  the 
sleek,  muscular  horses  harnessed  to  the 
vans  below. 

The  rain  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  she 
closed  her  umbrella.  In  the  Borough 
High  Street,  as  she  walked  along,  her  head 
erect,  her  eyes  straight  before  her,  men 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction  gazed 
fixedly    at     her    without     obtaining     the 
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slightest    return    glance.     One    or    two  she    had    never    known     a     Man !  —  an 

In-hind  hurried  until  tlit-v  reached  lu-r  side,  intellectual,     sentient,    thinking     man  '.— 

then  turned  IwlJly  round  and  looked  full  with   some    object    in   life  bcvnntl   sfX>n  : 

at  her.     After  walking  silently  a  few  yards  some    knowledge    beyond  a    rVjicrtwre  ■•: 


-iiti-i 


i  tli- 


ij.tiioii,  -tan-,  aiid  iliev  >lmik  Anivin- 

-lie  ilioiiu'hi   Uu.-rli  i-.  l.i-r-      f.  It  >■■  tir- 
all    the    hundreds"  of  male      f..r  ;.  ir.n.i 


;n    St.   Ut.rgc's  Clmr.li. 
that  she  determined  «<  v 
I'n.liT   the   heaivg;i>.-j,t- 

li.-(   Mlulil.  well-clothed   li^ 
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attracted  attention  from  the  few  women 
lounging  against  the  rails. 

"  My  eye  !  "  exclaimed  one,  a  fat,  greasy 
creature  in  a  flaming  shawl.  "  Pipe  that 
'at !  W'y,  if  I  'd  er  known  ther  Princess 
o'  Wvles  was  darn  'ere  a-wisitin',  I  'd  er 
put  on  my  Sunday  togs,  and  chawnst  it, 
blow'd  if  I  wouldn't !  "  A  roar  of  laughter 
burst  from  the  others  in  a  strident  voice 
which  had  nothing  human  in  its  sound. 
The  young  girl,  who  had  been  standing 
dreamily,  lost  in  her  own  thoughts,  looked 
round  at  the  group  with  a  glance  of  pity- 
ing disdain. 

"Don't  you  go  too  near,  'Liza,"  con- 
tinued the  woman,  "  or  you'll  git  yer  nose 
froze  orf !     My  eye,  ain't  she  'orty,  nar  !  " 

Feeling  how  useless  any  discussion 
could  be  with  such  creatures,  the  girl 
turned  and  walked  slowly  away,  pursued 
by  the  vituperative  tongue  of  one  of  a  class 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  speech. 

This  incident  made  the  girl  more  than 
ever  embittered  against  humanity.  What 
was  the  use  of  living,  under  such  con- 
ditions ?  Dav  followed  dav,  bringing-  no 
change  or  improvement  in  her  monotonous 
life.  With  the  people  among  whom  she 
dwelt  she  had  no  sympathy,  and  apparently 
little  in  common.  Was  her  existence  to 
flow  to  its  trivial  end,  aimless,  purposeless, 
like  a  rudderless  boat  ?  Why  had  she 
been  created  and  thrust  into  a  sphere  of 
life  which  was  distasteful  to  her,  and  for 
which  she  was  not  naturally  fitted  ?  The 
thought  that  years  would  roll  on  in  the  same 
dull  round  made  her  shiver  with  anticipa- 
tive  dread :  surely,  she  told  herself,  there 
was  some  way  out  of  the  dark  labyrinth. 

The  rain  began  to  fall  again.  She 
opened  the  umbrella,  and  walked  more 
quickly,  for  she  had  turned  into  the  Old 
Kent  Road,  and  was  nearly  home  now. 
The  battered  stalls  lay  yawning  with  food 
and  gaudy  wearing  apparel.  The  flaring 
oil-lamps  swung,  rusty,  in  the  wind,  whilst 
the  rain  dripped  from  old  bits  of  tarpaulin 
covering  the  more  delicate  merchandise. 
Children  were  huddled  together  in  everv 
doorway;  dirty,  half- dressed,  and  unkempt : 
fighting,  squalling,  swearing.  "  What  men 
and  women  will  these  become  !  "  thought 


the  girl,  with  a  sigh.  "  Why  were  they 
made  ?  There  seems  no  system  in  the 
working  of  the  world.  It  all  drifts  on  so 
hopelessly !  "  Outside  a  public-house  a 
man  and  woman  were  quarrelling.  The 
man,  an  evident  lounger  of  beer-bars,  with 
shifty  eyes,  a  narrow  brow,  and  protruding 
jawbones  of  abnormal  size,  raised  his  hand 
to  strike  the  woman,  a  bloated,  dishevelled 
creature ;  but  she  stepped  back,  pouring 
horrible  imprecations  upon  his  wretched 
head  in  a  hoarse,  snarling  tone.  The  rain 
was  running  down  her  face  in  streamlets, 
soaking  into  her  hatless  hair,  which  lay 
partly  loose  on  the  tattered  black  shawl 
covering  her  shoulders.  The  girl  passed 
on,  and  turned  down  a  narrow  thorough- 
fare, dark  and  dismal.  The  houses  were 
small,  and  seemed  to  have  been  built  many 
years  ago.  A  garden,  bare  of  flowers,  and 
containing,  generally,  a  leafless  tree  or 
some  cheap  broken  statuary,  led  to  an 
area  of  three  or  four  well-worn  steps.  The 
houses  were  all  exactly  alike  :  all  decayed, 
dirty,  and  disheartening  to  gaze  upon, 
although  here  and  there  attempts  had 
been  made  in  some  of  the  windows 
to  enliven  their  appearance  by  showy 
ribbon  and  imitation-lace  curtains.  The 
girl  stopped  a  few  doors  down,  sighed 
deeply,  and  entered  a  house.  She  walked 
through  the  shrubless  garden,  and  de- 
scending the  area  steps,  opened  a  tot- 
tering old  door.    She  had  reached  home. 


II. 

"  Hullo,  Lil  ! "  cried  one  of  her  sisters, 
a  sharp-featured  anaemic-looking  girl  of 
fifteen,  *§  about  soaked,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Lil  carried  her  dripping  umbrella  into 
the  kitchen,  without  speaking,  and  placed 
it  upright  in  the  sink.  When  she  returned 
to  the  shabby  breakfast-parlour,  she  took 
off  her  things  wearily,  and  sitting  down 
on  a  ricketv  sofa,  surveyed  the  room  and 
its  occupants  absent-mindedly.  Her  father, 
a  short,  shrivelled,  silent  man,  in  a  huge, 
discoloured  arm-chair,  was  seated  bv  the 
fire,  smoking  and  reading.  He  looked 
round  as  she  entered,  muttered  an  "Ah, 
Lil !  "  without  removing  his  pipe,  then 
resumed  his  paper,  with  his  head  %*ax&.  <s^ 
his   bex\t   sYtovAfoTs.      Wvrt  xtttfOwr^  \vA 
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"visaged  and  of  immense  proportions,  as  if 
she  had  absorbed  the  missing  flesh  of  her 
lean  husband,  bustled  about  with  a  battered 
tea-tray,  and  finished  by  placing  a  plate  of 
hot  something  or  other  in  front  of  her 
daughter. 

44  Liver  and  bacon,  Lil,"  she  explained. 
""  I  thought  you  'd  like  it  for  a  change." 

Lil,  who  remembered  that  the  dish 
in  question  figured  on  the  family  bill  of 
fare  at  least  twice  a  week,  drew  her  chair 
up  to  the  clothless  table,  and  commenced 
to  eat  slowly,  without  appetite. 

"  You  're  very  quiet  to-night,  Lil,"  said 
Tier  sister.  "  Ain't  you  well,  or  are  you  in 
love  ?  " 

44  Oh,  don't  bother  me !  "  returned  Lil. 

44  Dear,  dear ! "  answered  her  sister. 
44  We 're  on  our  dignity  to-night,  because 
Ted  's  coming !  " 

44  Ted  ?"  asked  Lil  in  a  surprised  tone. 

44  Why,  of  course,"  replied  her  sister 
pertly.  "Your  Ted,  dear.  This  is  Saturday, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

Lil  sat  silent,  while  her  eyes  wandered 
^vith  a  bitter  smile  to  a  ring  on  her  left 
hand.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married! 
Pestered  by  the  man,  worried  by  her 
mother  because  he  was  "  earning  good 
money  in  a  large  wholesale  firm  in  the 
City,"  she  had  accepted  him  with  a  faint 
hope  that  she  would  find  peace  of  mind 
and  happiness  as  the  companion  and  wife 
•of  a  man  who  really  loved  her.  But  it 
was  another  deception.  Although  affec- 
tionate and  kind  to  her,  he  was  of  the 
:same  stamp  as  the  rest — narrow-minded, 
without  ambition,  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  or  interest  in  any  subject  in  the  world 
beyond  haberdashery.  Yet  how  could 
she  undeceive  him  ?  Their  marriage  was 
regarded  as  settled ;  he  had  even  begun 
to  buy  odd  bits  of  furniture,  and  had  begged 
her  repeatedly  to  fix  their  wedding-day. 

She  pushed  the  plate  from  her,  scarcely 
touched. 

44  What 's  the  matter,  Lil  ?  "  asked  her 
mother,  anxious  for  her  daughter's  health. 
Illness  meant  doctor's  bills,  wages  lost  at 
business,  worry  and  labour  at  home. 

44  Nothing,  mother,  only  I  'm  tired," 
replied  Lil.  "  Put  my  dinner  in  the  oven 
to  keep  warm.     Perhaps  I  sha\\  be  a\Ae  Xo 


eat  it  later  on."  And  she  returned  to  her 
seat  on  the  sofa,  and  lay  there  musing. 
The  smoke  from  her  father's  pipe  went 
curling  to  the  blackened  ceiling.  She 
watched  the  blue  rings  rise,  dissolve,  and 
disappear  in  the  air.  Lulled  by  the  quiet 
of  the  room,  for  her  mother  and  sister 
were  washing  up  in  the  kitchen,  her  head 
sank  upon  the  hard  pillow,  her  eyes  closed, 
and  she  lay  dozing  vaguely. 

The  banging  of  the  street-door  above, 
a  confused  murmuring  of  voices,  and  a 
shuffling  of  feet  aroused  her.  She  half- 
opened  her  eyes  in  a  vacant  wonder,  but 
did  not  move. 

44  Lil !  "  cried  her  sister  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs. 

44  Well  ?"  replied  Lil  drowsily. 

44  Come  on  up,  here 's  Ted  !  " 

Lil  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  rote 
slowly.  Her  father  was  still  in  the  arm- 
chair, but  his  head  was  dangling  over  the 
side,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  month 
was  wide  open,  emitting  heavy  snores. 
His  paper  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  the 
ashes  of  his  pipe,  which  had  dropped  to 
his  knees,  lay  in  little  heaps  on  his 
bestained  waistcoat.  Lil  lingered,  regard- 
ing him  for  a  few  seconds,  then,  dragging 
herself  wearily  upstairs,  she  entered  the 
sitting-room. 

A  tall,  lanky  fellow  stood  awkwardly 
awaiting  her,  embarrassed  by  his  nands, 
the  fingers  of  which  he  twisted  nervously. 
He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
scanty  hair  of  a  faded  sandy  colour  and  a 
thin,  faint  moustache.  His  face,  of  a 
light  pinkish  tint,  had  a  curious  expression 
of  heavy  infantile  imbecility,  whilst  his 
eyes,  of  a  nondescript  diluted  sepia,  had  a 
blank  wondering  stare  never  illumined  by 
an  intellectual  gleam. 

He  advanced  to  meet  her.  "  How  are 
you,  dear  ?  "  he  asked,  kissing  her.  She 
returned  his  kiss  with  a  cold  mechanical 
movement  of  the  lips. 

44  You  look  pale,  Lil,"  he  continued, 
with  genuine  concern.  "Aren't  you 
well?" 

44  Don't  worry  me,  there's  a  good  fellow," 
she  answered  peevishly.  "  I  'm  tired, 
that's  all." 

^\v<£,  sax.  dewu,  and  he  took  a 
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her.  The  usual  stereotyped  conversation 
then  commenced.  He  talked  of  the 
weather,  of  his  busy  day  at  the  office,  his 
prospects  there,  and  finally  of  a  second- 
hand wardrobe  he  had  seen,  as  good  as 
new,  in  a  shop  close  by.  "  It  was  marked 
£$,  but  I  'm  sure  I  could  get  it  for  sis  or 
seven,"  he  explained,  with  a  lumbering 
.  of  his   commercial   ability.     She 


above  the  common  herd,  and  gave  him  a 
superiority  over  his  fellow-clerks  not  easily 
to  be  contested.  He  had  a  sister  who 
gave  lessons  at  Tooting,  a  poor,  spiritless, 
effaced  creature,  who  by  dint  of  many 
years'  scales  and  exercises,  could  amble 
through  a  well- practised  piece  so  as  to 
satisfy  easily  pleased  parents  who  paid 
her  sixpence  a  lesson. 


answered  him  in  monosyllables,  without 
interest.  Dimly  feeling  at  last  that  his 
powers  of  conversation  were  scarcely  equal 
to  a  more  prolonged  effort,  he  asked  her 
if  he  should  cheer  lier  with  a  "  nine,"  and 
upon  receiving  an  encouraging  "Do,  Ted!" 
given  more  that  she  might  he  alone  with 
her  thoughts  than  from  any  pleasure  antici- 
pated from  the  actual  playing,  lie  seated 
himself  at  the  old  piano,  his  face  beaming 
stupidly.  He  was  wry  proud  of  his  talent 
as   a   pianist;    he    felt   that  it   lifted  him 


Ted  brought  his  huge,  shapeless  hands 
down  on  the  keys  with  a  heavy  thump,  his 
foot  pressing  the  loud  pedal.  He  waded 
through  a  vamping,  formless  "march,"  his 
blunt,  rigid  fingers  sometimes  striking  two 
notes  at  once,  his  eyes  watching  the  keys 
with  great  anxiety  as  he  made  little  un- 
certain dabs  with  his  left  hand,  followed 
by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  treble,  as  if  fearful  that  some  terrible 
catastrophe  had  occurred  on  that  side  in 
the  meanwhile. 
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Lil  watched  him  vaguely  for  some  time. 
Then  suddenly,  as  the  pianist  was  in  the 
middle  of  an  exciting  finale,  his  elbows 
raised,  his  head  bent,  the  perspiration 
running  down  his  forehead  in  the 
tremendous  labour  of  the  performance,  she 
called  out  abruply,  "  Ted  !  "  The  noise 
ceased  at  once.  He  turned  round  on  his 
seat.  "  Ted,  I  'm  not  feeling  well  to-night. 
The  rain  has  left  off,  and  I  think  a  walk 
would  do  me  good.  You  '11  be  going  soon, 
anyway  ;  so,  if  you  like,  I  '11  walk  with  you 
as  far  as  your  tram.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

Would  he  come  !  The  poor  imbecile 
was  only  too  delighted.  It  was  rarely 
indeed  that  Lil  asked  him  to  take  her  out ; 
he  attributed  this  last  success  to  his  play- 
ing, and  mentally  determined  to  buy  a 
new  "  march  "  he  had  seen  in  a  music- 
shop  at  Tooting  as  soon  as  he  got  home. 

He  put  on  his  overcoat — a  long,  hybrid 
garment — and,  taking  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
walked  to  the  •  street-door.  The  rain  had 
now  ceased,  and  the  stars  were  twinkling 
brightly  overhead  in  a  dull  blue  sky.  Lil 
returned  from  the  parlour  neatly  dressed 
in  her  cape  and  little  toque.  Then  closing 
the  old  door,  which  creaked  on  its  hinges, 
they  left  the  house  together. 


III. 

Lil  walked  side  by  side  with  her  lover, 
without  taking  his  arm,  her  dress  daintily 
raised  from  the  ground  ;  he,  comfortably 
content,  glad  to  be  with  her ;  she,  silent 
and  sombre,  longing  for  the  turmoil  of  the 
Old  Kent  Road,  that  she  might  escape 
from  her  own  thoughts.  What  would  she 
not  give  to  be  like  other  girls  of  her  own 
age  and  position  in  life  !  They  passed  her 
in  the  dark  narrow  street,  cuddling  closely 
to  their  sweethearts,  looking  up  to  them 
fondly.  Thty  were  never  racked  with 
doubt  ;  they  were  satisfied  and  happy  with 
the  men  they  possessed,  while  she ! — she 
felt  more  alone  by  her  lover's  side  than  if 
she  had  been  by  herself  in  her  own  room, 
(lood  -  natured,  kind,  obedient  to  her 
slightest  wish — all  this  she  conceded  ;  but 
all  this,  she  told  herself,  could  be  just  as 
well  found  in  a  dog. 

They  reached  the  top  of  the  street,  and 


turned  into  the   Old   Kent   Road.      Here 
was  a  motley  crew  indeed  !       Even-  stall 
surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  credulous 
people,    listening    open-mouthed     to    the 
sellers'    cries.     The    public  -  houses,   and 
every  third  shop  seemed  to  be  a  public- 
house,  were  full  to  overflowing.     Thirsty 
customers  poured  in  and  out  in  a  never- 
ceasing    stream.       Here    and    there    Lil 
noticed   a   girl    of    about    her    own    age 
wearily  pushing  a  perambulator  containing 
a  sicklv  infant,  whilst  the  husband,  shabbv 
and  sallow,  dragged  one  or  two  little  mites 
after   him   by  the  hand.     There  was  her 
future — a  constant  struggle  against  poverty. 
Cold  meat  and  hashes  for  dinner,  washinc 
the  clothes  herself,  and  drying  them  in  a 
grassless  patch  at  the  back  of  a  damp- 
bricked   villa.     No   pleasure,   no   change, 
no  feeling  the  pulse  of  life  ;  but  a  dismal 
comatic  lingering  until  Death  should  claim 
her  for  his  own.     And  somehow,  in  this 
comparison,  death  seemed  less  fearful  to 
her.     Her  vague  ideas  of  an  after-life,  her 
childish  belief  in  a  future  hell  or  heaven, 
all  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into  one 
blissful  dream — a  long,  long  rest.     With 
no  worry,  no  work,  no  mingling  with  the 
crowd ;    but   a   great   nihility,    infinite   in 
time  and  space,  an  eternal,  placid  sleep. 

44  There  it  is,  Lil ! "  exclaimed  Ted, 
suddenly  stopping  abruptly  outside  a 
furniture-shop  where  a  dirty  Jew-typed 
man  was  standing  in  an  old  silk  hat.  Ted 
pointed  to  a  wardrobe  marked  £$,  and 
nudged  her  with  his  elbow,  as  a  hint  to 
say  nothing  while  the  sharp-eared,  ferret- 
eyed  proprietor  was  within  hearing  dis- 
tance. Cheap  suites  were  straggling  all 
over  the  pavement,  almost  down  to  the 
curb.  Fitted  bedsteads  gaped  from  the 
back  of  the  shop,  whilst  scattered  in  even- 
direction  were  tables,  fire-irons,  and  carpets. 
As  they  passed  on,  Ted  enlarged  upon  the 
beauties  of  his  discover)*,  and  informed 
Lil,  who  was  scarcely  listening,  that  if  she 
liked  he  would  offer  the  man  £6  for  it. 

But  she  had  again  abandoned  herself 
to  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  getting 
darker  and  more  bitter  at  every  step  they 
took.  All  around  her,  the  streets  she  had 
known  from  childhood,  the  shops,  almost 
every  stall,  served  to  remind  her  of  what 
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her  married  life  must  inexorably  become. 
A  spectre  seemed  to  rise  before  her  heated 
brain,  pointing  to  the  filth  and  dirt,  the 
shabby  men  and  faded  women,  and  she 
heard  a  voice  distinctly  saying,  "That  is 


face,  she  recovered  herself  and  said, 
although  a  little  tremblingly,  "  Oh  !— 
nothing !  —  only,  that  's  —  your  tram 
coming." 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  then  ?  " 


your  fate  r    there  i 

s   vour  future  !  "     And 

"Of  course  not,"    she    replied.     "But 

she  shuddered,  clu 

ching  Ted's  arm  as  if 

we    have    walked    some    distance,   and    I 

for  protection,  and 

ried  aloud,  ''No!  no!" 

think  I  must  be  getting  home." 

He   bent   over  he 

in  alarm,  and  asked 

"  Let  me  see  vou  part  of  the  way  back," 

anxiously,  "  What 

is  it,   Lil  ;   what 's  the 

he  said    eagerly.      "  I    have  enjoyed  this 

matter  ? " 

walk  so  much!" 

At   sight   of    his 
No.  na.     Ausniat 

stupid,   good-natured 
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gently,  touched  by  his  affection  in  spite  of 
herself. 

"  Oh,  all  right !  "  he  returned,  a  little 
disappointed.  "  But  I  shall  see  you  to- 
morrow, sha'n't  I  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  answered,  with  a  vacant 
look  in  her  eyes. 

As  the  tram  approached,  he  wished  her 
"  Good-night !  "  and  clambered  up.  He 
stood  halfway  up  the  iron  stairs  as  the  car 
moved  slowly  from  her,  waving  his  hat 
until  he  could  see  her  no  more  ;  while 
she,  who  had  watched  him  with  a  strange, 
fixed  smile,  slowly  turned  and  walked 
back. 

She  felt  better  now ;  a  weight,  an  ob- 
stacle, seemed  to  have  been  removed  :  her 
breath  came  quicker,  and  her  pace  was 
faster.  She  saw  nothing  around  her,  for 
an  impenetrable  veil  seemed  to  hang 
before  her  eyes.  What  charms  had  life  for 
her  ?  She  wanted  rest,  oblivion.  Through 
the  mist  in  front  of  her  loomed  again  the 
Spectre,  but  not  as  before,  with  terrible 
eyes  and  frowning  visage.  It  smiled 
gently  now,  and  in  Lil's  fevered  mind  rang 
the  words,  "  Come,  poor  little  one,  come 


to  me  ;  here  is  the  rest  you  seek  !  "  She 
glided  with  quickened  steps  and  panting 
breath,  as  it  moved  faster.  It  crossed  the 
road ;  she  followed.  'Buses  and  heavy 
carts  were  rumbling  along,  with  jaded 
drivers  only  half  awake.  Lil  walked  in  a 
lethargic  ecstasy,  following  the  Spectre  to 
the  promised  bliss.  A  cry — a  crash — an 
oath  from  the  driver — a  scream  like  a  dis- 
consolate wail,  and  the  girl  lay  silent  and 
motionless  under  the  heavy  wheels  of  a 
passing  'bus. 

They  carried  her  gently  to  a  chemist's 
shop.  One  man,  old  and  careworn,  knelt 
by  her  side,  and  raised  her  fragile  body 
tenderly.  She  lay,  supported  in  his  arms, 
her  little  head  bent  on  her  breast,  and  he 
wiped  the  mud  lovingly  from  her  thin 
cheeks  with  a  faded  handkerchief.  The 
light  of  the  chemist's  gas -lamps,  dim 
and  low,  fell  upon  her  white  face.  Her  eyes 
were  closed  as  in  a  placid  sleep ;  no  look 
of  pain  or  horror  transfixed  her  features, 
but  her  mouth  was  half-  open  with  an 
expression  of  ineffable  gladness,  as  if  her 
troubled  soul  had  found  content  and  peace 
at  last. 


MARY  MOSER,  A  FORGOTTEN  ROYAL  ACADEMICIAN. 
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7AHE  visitor  to  the  Diploma  Gallery  at 
Burlington  House  will  find  placed 
rather  high,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery, 
a  picture  of  flowers,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  van  Hysum.  A  hundred  and  thirty 
years  of  London  smoke  and  dust  have 
dimmed  its  colouring,  and  the  picture 
would  attract  little  or  no  notice  did  not  the 
eye  catch  the  name  Mary  Moser,  and  many 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  original 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
numbered  one  other  woman  besides  the 
fascinating  Angelica — the  painter  of  this 
flower-picture,    which   was  Mary  Mosex's 


diploma  work.  The  Academicians  have 
never  since  then  paid  a  woman  the  com- 
pliment of  electing  her  to  their  ranks, 
which  is  ungallant,  if  not  unjust. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Man-  Moser,  who  is  described  by  the  gos- 
siping J.  T.  Smith  as  **  somewhat  of  a 
precise  woman,  though  at  times  a  most 
cheerful  companion."  She  was  glancing, 
it  would  seem,  at  Fuseli ;  but  his  heart, 
unfortunately,  had  already  been  deeply 
pierced  by  Miss  Kaufmann,  and  this — her 
one  romantic  attachment,  so  far  as  we 
Ykvow — \wd\eates  the  nature  of  the  woman 
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who  is  such  a  contrast  to  her  fellow- 
Academician  and  friend,  the  universally 
admired  Angelica. 

But  if  we  find  all  the  romance  in  her 
rival,  Mary  Moser  had  one  gift  denied 
Angelica — the  gift  of  writing  an  excellent 
letter ;  and  if  her  talk  was  at  all  like  her 
letter- writing,  she  would  indeed  have 
been  welcomed  at  the  tea-tables  of  the 
day.  I  had  thought  of  giving  in  the 
account  of  the  other  lady  Academician 
(see  the  April  number  of  this  Magazine) 
specimens  of  her  letters,  but  I  found  them 
so  decorously  dull  or  "  Tupperian "  in 
style  that  I  forbore.  But 
Mary  Moscr's  epistolary 
skill  shall  be  shown. 

The  bald  facts  which 
have  come  down  to  us 
arc  brietly  these.  Man- 
Mo  scr  was  the  only 
child  of  George  .Michael 
Moser,  who  had  been 
drawing  -  master  to 
George  III.  during  his 
boyhood,  and  to  whose 
zeal  and  energy  the 
founding  of  the  Academy 
waslargelv  due.  In  asso- 
ciation with  Chambers, 
West,  and  Cotes  he 
framed  the  constitution 
of  the  new  bodv,  and  on 
Nov.  28,  1768,  presented 
the  memorial  to  the  King, 
patronage.  The  first  meeting  of  the  newlv 
constituted  body  was  held  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  at  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who 'had  been  elected  President, 
delivered  an  appropriate  address. 

This  accounts  for  Mary's  election  as  a 
foundation  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  Michael  Moser  was  the  first  Keeper  of 
the  newly  incorporated  Academy,  and  on 
his  death,  in  1783,  a  notice  of  him  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  he  was  described  as  "  the 
first  gold-chaser  in  the  kingdom,  possessed 
of  a  universal  knowledge  of  all  branches 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  every 
sense  the  father  of  the  present  race  of 
artists."  Mary,  being  his  only  child,  would 
have  enjoyed  many  privileges,  both  in  art 
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training  as  well  as  social  intercourse,  for  her 
father's  circle  of  friends  included  Hogarth, 
Garrick,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  other 
artistic  celebrities  of  the  day,  and  she  may 
have  been  present  when  Moser,  in  his 
broken  English,  greatly  mortified  Gold- 
smith by  stopping  him  in  the  middle  of  a 
vivacious  harangue  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Stay,  stay  !  Toctor  Shonson's  going  to 
say  something  ! "  Mary  received  premiums 
of  five  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1758  and  again  in  1759,  and  exhibited 
with  the  Society  of  Artists  from  1760  to 
1768,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  until  1801. 
She  was  so  near-sighted 
that  her  nose  when  she 
was  painting  was  within 
an  inch  of  the  canvas, 
and  an  amusing  account 
has  come  down  to  us  of 
a  small  display  of  tongue 
warfare  between  Mary 
and  a  Mrs.  Paradice  at 
a  tea  -  partv  at  Mrs. 
Nolleken's'.  Mrs. 
Paradice's  figure  was  so 
neat  and  small  that 
Mary  called  her  a  sylph. 
"  Better  to  be  so,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Paradice, 
"than  to  be  as  dull- 
looking  as  a  mole." 
"  Fie  !  tie  !  my  dears," 
exclaimed  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  "no  sparring; 
off  with  your  mufflers,  and  fight  it   fairly 

It  is  astonishing  with  such  an  infirmity 
that  she  could  display  such  harmony  in 
her  performances.  Her  pictures  of  flowers, 
for  which  she  was  so  deservedly  famed, 
possess  an  elegance  of  composition,  a 
clearness  of  colouring,  and,  in  most 
instances,  exquisite  finishing.  She  was 
remarkablv  choice  in  the  colour  she  used, 
preferring  ultramarine  upon  all  occasions 
whenever  blue  was  required.  Queen 
Charlotte  employed  her  at  Frogmore  to 
decorate  a  room  for  her,  which  she  called 
after  her  name,  and  for  which  Miss  Moser 
received  over  .£900. 

Henry  Euscli,  to  whom  one  of  the  follow- 
ing letters  here  was  addressed,  does  not 
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appear  to  have  given  Mary  the  slightest 
encouragement,  though  in  1803,  at  the 
re-election  of  Benjamin  West  to  the 
Presidentship,  the  only  adverse  vote  was 
Fuseli's ;  and  when  challenged  by  the 
other  Academicians  for  having  voted  for 
Mary  Moser  (then  Mrs.  Lloyd),  he  replied, 
"  Well,  suppose  I  did ;  she  is  eligible  to 
the  office,  and  is  not  one  old  woman  as 
good  as  another  !  "  By  the  way,  can  we 
put  down  the  non-election  of  any  woman 
since  1768  into  the  Academy  to  the  fear  of 
her  being  elected  President  ? 

Fuseli  having  married  in  1788,  seven 
years  after  Angelica  had  left  England  for 
good  as  the  wife  of  Zucchi,  Mary  Moser 
married  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  widower,  in  1 791 , 
and  outlived  him  many  years,  for  she  did 
not  die  until  1819,  when  she  could  not 
have  been  far  off  eighty,  though  her  exact 
age  is  not  given  in  any  records  I  have 
consulted.  The  first  letter  is  exceedingly 
interesting  for  the  glimpse  we  get  of  the 
fashions  of  the  time. 

Letter  of  Mary  Moser  to  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
whose  husband  she  subsequently  married — 

May  8.  Circa  1770. 
My  dear  Friend, — Come  to  London  and  admire 
our  plumes  :  they  sweep  the  sky  :  a  Duchess  wears 
six  feathers,  a  lady  four,  and  every  milkmaid  one  at 
each  corner  of  her  cap  !  Your  Mamma  desired  me  to 
inquire  the  name  of  something  she  had  seen  in  the 
window  in  Tavistock  Street  :  it  seems  she  was 
afraid  to  ask ;  but  I  took  courage,  and  they  told  me 
they  were  rattlesnake  tippets;  however,  notwith- 
standing their  frightful  name,  they  are  not  unlike  a 
beaufong,  only  the  quills  are  made  stiff,  and  springy 
in  the  starching.  Fashion  is  grown  a  monster  ! 
Pray  tell  your  operator  your  hair  must  measure  just 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  from  the  extremity  of  one 
wing  to  the  other.  I  should  not  have  said  so  much 
about  fashions,  but  I  suppose  it  makes  part  of  the 
conversation  of  country  ladies.  I  hope  my  advice 
will  not  be  stale :  French  trimming  is  quite  the 
don- ton. 

N.B. — The  Queen  and  her  ladies  never  wear 
feathers  :  they  say  here  that  the  minority  ladies  are 
distinguished  from  the  courtiers  by  their  plumes. 
Mrs.  Sheriff  brought  a  terrible  story  of  a  trance, 
which  I  suppose  your  Mamma  has  told  you  already  ; 
but  I  have  since  inquired  into  the  merit  of  the 
case,  and  have  been  assured  bv  some  of  the  ladv's 
relations,  who  are  likewise  cousins  of  mine  by 
marriage,  that  the  story  is  fabulous,  and  they  fancy 
it  was  fabricated  to  amuse  a  good  old  Aunt  who 
delights  in  the  marvellous.  Is  there  no  ghostly 
story  propagated  at  Carnarvon  that  would  petrify 
one's  friends  ?    In  Heaven's  sake  invent  me  some. 


Let  them  be  wonderful  indeed,  that  I  may  make  a 
figure  among  the  old  ladies.  I  have  found  very 
good  effects  from  telling  a  terrific  story  when  I  held 
a  doubtful  low  hand.  Pray  keep  this  secret.  I  do 
not  know  one  gossiping  anecdote,  or  it  should  be 
at  your  service.  My  Father  and  Mother  join  me  in 
compliments  to  you  and  Captain  Lloyd. — And  I 
remain  to  all  perpetuity,  your  sincere  friend  and 
humble  servant,  Mary  Moser. 

Letter  of  Mary  Moser,  dated  1770,  to 
Fuseli  at  Rome — 

If  you  have  not  forgotten  at  Rome  those  friends 
whom  you  remembered  at  Florence,  write  to  me 
from  that  nursery  of  arts  and  raree-show  of  the 
world,  which  flourishes  in  ruins  :  tell  me  of  pic- 
tures, palaces,  people,  lakes,  woods,  and  rivers, 
say  if  old  Tiber  droops  with  age,  or  whether  his 
waters  flow  as  clear,  his  rushes  grow  as  green,  and 
his  swans  look  as  white  as  those  of  Father  Thames ; 
or  write  me  your  own  thoughts  and  reflections, 
which  will  be  more  acceptable  than  any  description 
of  anything  Greece  and  Rome  have  done  these  two 
thousand  vears. 

I  suppose  there  has  been  a  million  of  letters  sent 
to  Italy  with  an  account  of  our  Exhibition,  so  it 
will  be  only  telling  you  what  you  know  already  to 
say   that    Reynolds   was  like  himself  in   pictures 
which  you  have  seen  ;  Gainsborough  beyond  him- 
self in  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  Vandyke  habit ; 
and  Zoffany  superior  to  everybody,  in  a  portrait  of 
Garrick  in  the  character   of   Abel  Drugger,  with 
two  other  figures,  Suttle  and   Face.     Sir  Joshua 
agreed  to  give  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  pictures. 
Lord  Carlisle,  half  an  hour  after,  offered  Reynolds 
twenty  to  part  with  it,  which  the  Knight  generously 
refused,  resigned  his  intended  purchase  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  honorarium  to  his  brother  artist  (he  is  a 
gentleman).      Angelica  made  a  great  addition  to 
the  show,  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  picture  of  *4  Briseis 
Parting  from  Achilles  "  was  very  much  admired— 
the    Briseis    in    taste,   a    V antique,    elegant    and 
simple ;     Coates,    Dance,  Wilson,  etc.,   as  usual. 
Mr.  West   had    no   large    picture   finished.     You 
will     doubtless      imagine     that     I    derived     my 
epistolary     genius    from    my    nurse  ;     but    when 
you  are  tired  of  my  gossiping,  you  may  burn  the 
letter,  so  I  shall  go  on.     Some  of  the  literati  of  the 
Royal  Academy  were  very  much  disappointed,  as 
they  couldn't  obtain  diplomas,  but  the  secretary, 
who   is  above   trifles,  has   since  made  a  very  flat- 
tering compliment  to  the  Academy  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Travels.     The  Professor  of  Historv  is  com- 
forted  by  the  success  of  his  "  Deserted  Village," 
which  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  and  has  lately  put  him- 
self under  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Hornick  and  her  fair 
daughters,  and  is  gone  to  France  ;  Dr.  Johnson  sips 
his  tea,  and  cares  not  for  the  vanity  of  the  world. 
Sir  Joshua  a  few  days  ago  entertained  the  Council 
and  visitors  with  calipash  and  calipee,  except  poor 
Coates,  who  last  week   fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cor- 
roding power  of  soap-lees,  which  he  hoped  would 
Vvavc  c\Aie«\.\vYrcv  o\  V\\&  svoxv^.  Many  a  tear  will  drop 
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on  his  grave,  as  he  is  nut  more  lamented  as  an  artist 
than  a  friend  to  the  distressed  (.l/.i  /una  pah-ere 
sono  che  nulla  sentt!)  My  Mamma  declares  that 
you  are  an  insufferable  creature,  and  that  she  speaks 
as  good  English  as  your  Mother  did  High  German, 
Mr.  Meyer  laughed  aloud  at  your  letter,  and  desired 
to  be  remembered.     My  Father  aud  his  daughter 


Madam,— I  am  ineicu 
by  heart,  and  have  never  answered  it ;  but  I  am 
often  so  unhappy  within  that  I  hold  it  a  matter  of 
remorse  to  distress  such  a  friend  as  Miss  Moser  with 
my  own  whimsical  miseries.  They  may  be  fancied 
evils,   but   to   him   who   has  fancy,  real   evils   are 


This  is  Fuseli's  reply,  which  besides 
being  tardy,  is  not  that  of  a  man  the  least 
bit  smitten  with  his  correspondent— 


unnecessary,  though  I  have  them  too.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  am  approaching  the  period  which 
commonly  decides  a  man's  life  with  regard  to  fame 
or  infamy;  if  I  am  distracted  by  the  thought,  those 
who  have  passed  the  Rubicon  will  excuse  mc.  and 
you  .iiiioiigBt  the  number. 

Mr.  Runciman,  who  does  mc  the  favour  10  earn' 
the«e  lines,  my  friend,  and  in  mv  opinion  the  best 
fainter  of  us  in  Rome,  has  4t~.w*A  mc  Va  '•sW.iw- 
duce  him  to  vcuvt  fcrariV;  \  Vn\  \\<:  nsmivs  'oo  o*« 
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introduction  than  his  merit.  I  beg  my  warmest 
compliments  to  Papa  and  Mamma,  and  am 
unaltered,  Madam,  your  most  obliged  servant  and 
friend,  Fuseli. 

To  Miss  Moser,  Craven  Buildings,  Drury  Lane. 

Let  us  catch  a  glimpse  en  passant  of 
Henry  Fuseli,  R.A.,  "  Principal  Hobgoblin 
Painter  to  the  Devil,"  to  give  the  title 
humorously  conferred  upon  him,  which 
was  neither  undeserved  nor  resented  by 
him.  A  Swiss  from  Zurich  by  birth,  he 
was  an  original  and  unique  figure  among 
the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Mary  Moser  is  not  the  only  woman  who 
fell  in  love  with  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  varied  attainments,  for  he  revised 
Hunter's  translations  of  his  friend  Lavater's 
"  Physiognomy,"  had  a  complete  command 
of  most  European  languages,  as  well  as 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  gave  Cowper  material 
assistance  in  his  translation  of  Homer. 
He  had  a  ready  and  caustic  wit,  and  a  very- 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his 
adopted  country ;  had  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer,  and  added  to  all  these  gifts  was 
an  enthusiastic  entomologist. 

With  ladies  Fuseli  was  a  great  favourite, 
and  they  both  indulged  his  vanity  and 
worshipped  his  genius ;  yet  of  female 
beauty  he  had  little  appreciation,  as  is 
painfully  exhibited  in  his  pictures.  He 
attempted  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe 
rather  than  win  him  by  beauty,  but  his 
pictures  awaken  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
by  the  exaggerations  of  the  actions  and 
expressions  of  his  personages  than  hush 
us  by  their  solemnity.  Take,  for  instance, 
"  The  Nightmare,"  "  The  Lazarhouse," 
"The  Bridge  of  Chaos,"  "The  Night  Hag," 
"Satan,  Sin,  and  Death,"  and  "Satan 
calling  up  his  Legion."  The  very  titles 
suggest  the  horror  of  melodrama,  and 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  the 
painter  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  pork 
late  at  night  in  order  to  have  the  night- 
mare to  inspire  his  pencil  the  following 
day.  Yet  this  strange  character,  whose 
mental  habit  linked  him  with  that  dreamer 
of  dreams,  William  Blake,  the  engraver  of 
some  of  Fuseli's  pictures,  and  whose  life- 
long friend  he  was,  had  a  passing  flirtation 
with  Mary  Moser  and  a  serious  one  with 
Angelica,    for   whom   he    always   appears 


to  have  entertained  considerable  regard. 
Here  is  a  contemporary  description  of  this 
eccentric  lover — 

"  Fuseli  was  about  five  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  his  limbs  were  well  proportioned, 
his  shoulders  broad,  and  his  chest  capa- 
cious. His  complexion  was  fair,  his  fore- 
head round  ;  his  eyes  were  large,  blue,  and 
particularly  expressive  and  penetrating; 
his  nose  large  and  somewhat  aquiline; 
his  mouth  was  rather  wide ;  and  although 
his  features  were  not  strictly  regular, 
yet  his  countenance  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  intelligent  and  energetic.  The 
expression  of  his  face  varied  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  the  quick  impressions  of 
his  mind.  He  was  clean  and  neat  in  his 
person  and  dress,  and  very  particular  with 
his  hair,  which  was  carefully  dressed  every 
day  with  powder." 

Later  on  we  find  his  domestic  happiness 
was  endangered  by  the  apparent  attempts 
of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  ruin  his  affec- 
tions. Knowles  (in  his  "  Life  of  Fuseli") 
says  that  Mary  Wollstonecraft  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Fuseli,  who  was  alreadv 
married,  and  that  she  got  rid  of  her 
previously  slovenly  habits  of  dress  in 
order  to  please  him.  Her  usual  dress 
was  a  habit  of  coarse  cloth,  such  as  is 
now  worn  by  milkwomen,  black  worsted 
stockings,  and  a  beaver  hat,  with  her  hair 
hanging  lank  about  her  shoulders.  Miss 
Wollstonecraft  calmly  proposed  to  stay  in 
his  house  in  order  to  be  near  him,  adding 
to  Mrs.  Fuseli :  "  I  find  that  I  cannot  live 
without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  him  daily." 

Mrs.  Fuseli  hereupon,  Knowles  adds, 
forbade  her  the  house,  and  Fuseli's 
admirer  went  off  alone  to  Paris  in  Decem- 
ber 1792,  to  break  off  the  attachment ;  and 
it  was  while  there  that  she  met  Gilbert 
Tinlay,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
American  Navy  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, with  whom  she  lived  at  Havre 
about  the  end  of  1793,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter  (Fanny)  in  May  1794.  She 
appears  to  have  finally  broken  with  Tinlay, 
whom  she  found  was  carrying  on  a  liaison 
with  another  woman,  in  March  1796, 
and  in  September  of  that  year  became 
urtSmate  \n'\\\v  \<\\\\am  Godwin,  who  had 
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been  previously  impressed  by  her  "Letters 
from  Sweden."  Both  of  them  disapproved 
of  marriage  ;  but  the  expectation  of  a  child 
made  a  legal  union  desirable,  and  they 
were  married  March  zq,  1797.  The  birth 
of  this  daughter — afterwards  the  wife  of 
Shelley — was  fatal  to  her,  and  she  died 
Sept.  10,  1797. 

Fuseli    had     married    in     1788    Sophia 


is  celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Goethe.  The 
young  lady  appears  not  to  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  Fuseli,  but  her  father,  who  was 
wealthy,  considered  that  her  marriage  with 
a  man  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
public  for  his  support  was  not  a  suitable 
connection  for  his  daughter. 

Fuseli  remained  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties  up  to  the  end,  delivering  his  last 
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This  lady,  whom  he  calls  "Nanna."  had  a 
fine  person,  lively  wit,  and  great  accom- 
plishments, and  among  the  latter  her  pro- 
ficiency in  music  was  considerable,  which 


course  of  lectures  as  Professor  of  Painting 
to  the  Students  at  the  Academy  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  as  well  as  exhibiting 
two  pictures  at  the  Academy.  While  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend  the  Countess  of  Guil- 
ford 'daughter  of  his  old  patron,  the  banker 
Coutts),  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  on 
Saturday,  April  16,  JS15,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  vear.  He  is  buried  between 
Reynolds  and  Opie  in  tha  «-s\fc.  *& 
St.  1'auVs. 
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"  Ami  their  tongue; 
gloomily 

"Iss  fa;  !  Von  knows  something  abuui 
that,"  the  younger  Blake  said,  grinning. 

"Naw,  naw-,  lads,  iw'ra  wrong  Dcnm 
needn't  think  all  wumman  folk's  like*  his 
wife,  'cause  the;  hain't.  There's  as  much 
difference  'tween  'cm  a-,  then*  is  'tween 
ships." 

The  three  men  leant  their  elbows  upon 
the  whitewashed  wall  ami  spat  upon  the 
rocks  below. 

"  Let  a  iv um mar.  fane;  a  chap,"  continued 
old  Johnny.  "  and  tie  tiilishness  conies 
out.  It's  like  maisles,  tin  older  tiny  he 
the  worse  they  gets  it." 

The  younger  men  guffaucd  ;  the  thrive 
pairs  of  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  couple 
standing  on  the  sandy  mud  ol  tin-  river-  bed. 


giving  Uargc  snuff,  pore  chap.     I  wouldn't 
be  in  his  shoes,"  said  Denm  Blake. 

"Sam  'un  right!  1  named  'un. 
'(large,'  sa;s  I.  'her's  gcttin*  ma/ed 
about  Vc.  and  her 's  a  tiad  'un  tn  cross,' 
says  I.  'Her's  old  enough  to  lu*  my 
mother,'  says  'ee.     (>arge  be  a  fulc." 

Old  Johnny  nagged  bis  grizzled  bead. 
The  three  were  hanging  our  the  nail 
which  runs  from  the  l'us>  in  lf>>ci~.  publii  ■ 
house  at  the  nest  end  of  Trcgartbcn  w 
the  life-boat  slip. 
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a  stained  brown  petticoat  was  turned  up 
far  above  her  ankles,  bare  feet  and  legs 
were  caked  with  black  mud.  Across  her 
shoulders  was  hung  a  basket ;  her  large 
hands  grasped  a  cockle-rake. 

"  So  you'm  goin'  to  marry  her." 

"Aye,"  said  George. 

He  glanced  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eyes.  She  was  pushing  one  great  bony, 
shapeless  foot  deep  into  the  soft,  warm 
mud,  her  yellow  teeth  (one  was  missing) 
were  biting  her  under  lip. 

"  Come  Monday  fortnight,"  he  added. 

Her  weather-beaten,  tanned  cheek  could 
not  deepen  in  colour.  George  was  not 
looking  in  her  eyes.  "  Monday  fortnight," 
she  repeated  under  her  breath. 

George  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
three  men  leaning  on  the  whitewashed 
wall  shining  in  the  sun. 

"Aye,  her's  lookin'  for  'ee,"  muttered 
Betsy. 

A  girl  in  a  pink  sun -bonnet  was  come 
from  the  Puss  in  Boots.  She  leant  on  the 
wall  by  the  three  sailors  and  looked  across 
the  shingle  at  Betsy  Johns  and  George. 
He  saw  old  Johnny  Fulford  turn  his  head 
and  speak  ;  they  were  too  distant  for  their 
voices  to  be  heard,  but  George  knew  that 
old  Johnny  was  pointing  jokes  at  him  and 
Betsy. 

44  Go  to  'er,"  said  Betsy. 

She  moved  from  him,  her  feet  sinking 
deep  into  the  mud  at  every  step. 

He  whistled  softly,  watching  that  odd 
stumpy  figure  pulling  its  naked  feet 
through  the  sucking  mud.  His  smile 
was  foolish  when  he  came  up  to  the  three 
men  and  the  girl  by  the  whitewashed  wall. 

44  Nelly  'ull  scratch  Betsy's  eyes  out  if 
'ee  don't  look  out,"  said  Denny  Blake, 
winking. 

44  What  magery  you  do  talk,"  said  Nelly, 
laughing.  She  seated  herself  on  the  wall, 
and  George  sat  by  her  side,  his  arm  round 
her  waist  in  the  approved  lover-like  style 
of  Tregarthen.  The  two  Blakes  strolled 
into  the  Puss  in  Boots;  old  Johnny 
remained  chewing  his  tobacco  and  watch- 
ing the  ebbing  tide. 

44  Her's  lookin'  back  at  'ee,"  he  said, 
chuckling. 

Nelly  twisted    her    neck,  but    George 


obstinately  kept  his  head  turned  towards 
Tregarthen. 

Betsy  had  crossed  the  mud  which 
divided  the  farther  sandhills  from  the 
green.  She  paused,  and  turning,  looked 
across  at  the  figures  in  the  sun  ;  she  could 
see  Nelly's  pink  sun-bonnet  turn  towards 
her,  and  George's  blue  jersey  sleeve  around 
his  sweetheart's  shoulders.  Then  she 
turned  and  made  her  way  to  her  hut  among 
the  sandhills. 

A  passing  cloud  crossed  the  sun. 

44  It 's  cold,"  said  Nelly ;  "I'm  shivered." 

She  ran  indoors  and  George  followed. 

44  A  bad  'un  to  cross,  a  taible  bad  'un," 
muttered  old  Johnny,  "  and  Garge  be  a 
fule." 

He  followed  the  others  into  the  Puss 
in  Boots. 

Six  weeks  ago  Tregarthen  had  begun  to 
chaff  George  about  Betsy  Johns'  affections. 
None  dared  laugh  within  Betsy's  hearing, 
for  she  had  the  evil  eye. 

She  was  avoided,  and  only  "  Garge  the 
fule  "  would  have  offered  to  carry  her 
heavy-laden  cockle-basket  to  her  hut. 

That  was  how  it  began.  Betsy  Johns 
was  thirtv-six,  and  looked  fifty.  She  had 
never  met  with  any  kindness  in  her  life, 
and  she  was  a  woman. 

George,  coming  up  with  her  on  her  way 
home  from  the  neighbouring  town,  where 
she  had  been  to  sell  her  cockles,  walked 
by  her  side  to  Tregarthen.  Betsy's  black 
eyes  glowed  in  their  depths.  Had  she  but 
known  that  George  was  called  a  fool 
because  of  his  soft  heart  to  man,  woman, 
child,  and  animal !  Betsy  lived  in  a  hut 
among  the  farther  sandhills.  She  lived 
alone.  Her  one-roomed  cottage  or  hut 
(it  was  but  a  few  boards  nailed  to- 
gether) was  sheltered  from  storms  and 
cold  in  a  hollow  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
miniature  hills.  It  was  hidden  from  sight 
until  one  was  within  a  yard  from  the 
pebbled  threshold.  George  was  the  only 
person  in  Tregarthen  who  had  seen  inside 
that  door.  He  had  taken  her  some  fish 
caught  in  the  nets  on  the  beach  of  the 
promontory,  and  gruffly  she  had  bade  him 
enter. 

George    and    Nelly    Blake    had    been 
"  called "    in   church   before  Betsy  knew 
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that  they  were  "  keepin'  company."  The 
clays  passed  quickly  to  the  Monday  fort- 
night. The  marriage  morning  dawned 
sunny  and  warm,  a  beautiful  morning  in 
May. 

A  crowd  of  children  gathered  outside 
the  Puss  in  Boots  where  Nelly  lived.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  publican  ; 
the  wedding  was  to  be  done  in  style.  The 
whitewashed  wall  was  lined  with  the  fisher- 
men unfortunate  enough  to  be  uninvited. 
Mr.  Blake,  pere,  had  gone  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  carriage  and  pair,  but  as  there 
was  not  room  for  the  equipage  to  turn 
before  the  Puss  in  Boots,  its  glories  of 
rosetted  horses  and  whitewashed  driver 
were  hidden  bv  the  corner  of  the  street. 
There  was  a  running  in  and  out. 
Mrs.  Blake,  her  face  very  red,  her  new 
black  silk  dress  pinned  carefully  up  from 
the  dust,  came  to  the  door  to  send  a  child 
with  a  penny  for  a  packet  of  pins.  The 
best  man,  very  hot  in  his  black  coat,  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  well  -  greased  head, 
came  to  ask  whether  the  bride  was  ready, 
for  "  Garge  was  to  the  church."  The  bride 
was  coming  that  minute,  was  shouted  from 
a  window,  and  the  be>t  man  went  off  with 
the  happy  news. 

"  Blest  if  here  hain't  Betsv  Johns !  M 
said  one  of  the  blue-jerseyed  men  leaning 
against  the  wall.  She  was  pushing  her 
way  through  the  women  and  children 
about  the  door. 

A  child  shrillv  cried  an  insult,  but  was 
promptly  smacked  by  her  mother  into 
silence.  Not  even  the  evil  eye  could 
hinder  Tregarthen  children  from  hooting 
anyone  disliked. 

"  What 's  her  doin'  here  ?  "  whispered 
the  women  ;  the  men  nudged  one  another 
and  grinned  behind  their  hands. 

On  her  father's  arm  the  bride  stepped 
down  from  the  threshold  as  Betsv  came 
up  between  the  women  and  children,  fallen 
back  to  let  her  pass.  A  little  breeze  swept 
along  the  street  and  blew  the  bride's  white 
muslin  dress  about  her  feet,  her  veil 
against  her  face. 

The  crowd  drew  a  breath.  Veil  !  And 
white  gloves  !  And  white  shoes  !  And  a 
great  bunch  of  white  flowers  !    Sakes  alive  ! 

Betsy  Johns    stood    before   the    pretty 


vision,  her  bare  feet  black  with  river  mud, 
with  torn  dress  and  battered  hat,  hair  un- 
combed upon  her  shoulders,  her  swarthy 
face  burning  crimson,  her  black  eyes 
blazing  upon  the  bride's  pink  young  face. 

Mr.  Blake,  perspiring  with  pride  and 
nervousness,  led  his  daughter  down  the 
three  steps ;  Betsy  at  the  foot  barred 
further  progress. 

"  Let  her  pass,  let  her  pass,"  said  one 
of  the  onlookers. 

But  Betsv  was  deaf  and  blind  to  all  but 
the  white  figure. 

Her  eyes  were  upon  the  flushing  and 
paling  face  of  the  bride.  She  put  out  her 
grimy  hand  and  clutched  a  slender  arm 
in  its  white  muslin  sleeve.  Xellv  shrank 
back  with  a  little  crv,  then  she  drew  her- 
self  up  and  faced  the  blazing  black  eyes. 
Betsv  raised  the  arm  twice.  She  muttered 
some  words ;  those  persons  nearest  did 
not  hear  what ;  the  bride,  when  questioned 
afterwards,  vowed  she  likewise  had  not 
heard.  Betsy  dropped  the  white  arm  and 
stepped  aside.  The  bride  passed,  the 
onlookers  trooped  after  to  the  church. 
Betsy  was  left  standing  alone  in  the  small 
open  space  before  the  Puss  in  Boots. 

She  strode  away  from  the  deserted 
corner.  The  little  maid  left  in  charge  of 
the  house,  who  had  slipped  after  her 
mistress  to  see  her  get  into  the  grand 
carriage,  ran  back,  in  her  hurry  knocking 
against  Betsv.  She  was  met  bv  a  vollevof 
curses. 

'*  Her 'th  witched  me  !  "  the  child  cried, 
and  was  found  whimpering  on  the  steps  by 
the  returning  bridal  party. 

Betsv  went  to  her  work  in  the  mud. 

For  some  minutes  the  bells  had  ceased 
their  clamour.  She  stopped  her  cockle- 
gathering  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
Above  the  hills  beyond  Tregarthen  was 
blackness,  overhead  the  clouds  were  still 
fleecv  white,  over  the  sea  was  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  the  morning.  The  flags  on 
the  schooners  in  Tregarthen  pool,  hoisted 
in  honour  .of  Cieorge's  wedding,  hung 
brightly  red  against  the  darkness  of  the 
sky.  There  was  a  pause  of  silence,  the 
wind   dropped  dead. 

Then  with  a  sudden  burst  of  sound  the 
bells   clanged   again   into   loud    clamour, 
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the  wind  swept  across  the  river  blowing 
up  little  heads  of  white,  a  drop  of  rain  fell 
upon  Betsy's  face.  She  tort  the  basket 
from  her  back  and  flung  it   far  into  the 


o'clock ;  he  had  gone  fishing  by  himself 
and  had  promised  to  return  by  six.  Hours 
passed.  The  bacon  she  had  cooked  for 
him  grew  cold,  the  kettle  stopped  singing. 
She  ran  from  neigh- 
bour to  neighbour,  but 
no  one  had  seen 
George ;  her  fright- 
ened face  stopped 
laughter  at  her  anxiety. 
The  night  passed,  and 
he  did  not  come.  In 
the  morning  his  boat 
ivas  found  stranded ; 
some  fish,  his  lines, 
and  bait  were  lying 
in  the  bottom.  What 
had  become  of  George  ? 
"  Fallen  overboard  and 
drowned,"  said  the 

"Aye!"  said  old 
Johnny  Fulford  ;  "'tis 
a  likely  tale.  Garge 
was  likely  to  fal'  over- 
board on  a  day  as  calm 
as  can  be." 

"P'raps     he  'th   run 


lid    Denny 
>mily,  filling 


water,  the  cockle-rake  followed.  Seated 
on  the  sand  rising  from  the  river  to  the 
sandhills  she  watched  the  going  and 
coming  by  the  whitewashed  wall.  The 
sky  was  overcast,  the  rain  came  down,  but 
she  sat  and  stared  across  the  mud  and 
shingle  ;  the  river  flowed,  creeping  up  and 
up  towards  her,  the  rain  fell  in  straighter, 
thicker  sheets  of  water.  The  tide  was 
washing  the  mud  from  her  feet  before  she 
moved  ;  the  loungers  on  the  wall  of  the 
Puss  in  Boots  had  long  ago  gone  indoors 
to  drink  the  bride's  health.  George  and 
Nellv's  honeymoon  could  not  be  longer 
than  two  days.  On  the  third  he  was  back 
at  the  salmon-fishing.  On  the  fourth  he 
disappeared. 
Nelly   had    tea    ready   for  him  at  six 


Blake  gloi 
his  pipe. 

Three,  four  days 
passed,  and  George 
had  not  returned.  The 
fishermen  looked  in 
one  another's  eyes  and  shook  their  heads. 
Nelly,  dazed  with  fear  and  grief,  was  gone 
back  to  her  parents.  Betsv  would  come 
before  the  Puss  in  Boots  and  stare  up  at 
the  poor  girl's  window,  her  lips  stretched 
in  a  smile,  her  eyes  bright  and  large  in' 
her  sunken  face.  She  was  wilder,  more 
unkempt ;  no  more  cockles  were  sold  by 
her;  she  came  from  her  hut  in  the  sand- 
hills only  to  stand  under  Nelly's  window, 
gazing  up  at  her  at  the  drawn  muslin 
curtain.  Children  shrank  aside  when  she 
passed,  the  loungers  about  the  Puss  in 
Boots  became  silent  and  busied  with  their 
pipes,  or  turned  their  backs  to  stare  at  the 
schooners  and  smacks  sailing  past. 

On  the  fifth  day  Nelly  was  standing  by 
the    sunny    wall    beseeching    Fulford    for 
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news,  when  Betsy  came  round  the  corner 
of  the  street,  Nelly's  hands  were  on  the 
old  man's  arm,  her  wan  face  upturned  to 
his,  and  Betsy  laughed  a  loud,  hoarse 
chuckle,  her  eyes  meeting  the  younger 
woman's. 

"  Her  knawth,"  cried  Nelly.  "Johnny, 
Johnny,  her  knawth  !  " 

"  Pore  saw],  pore  sawl,"  said  old 
Fulford. 

He  and  the  Blakes  tarried  the  fainting 
girl  to  her  mother. 

Old  Johnnv  chewed  tobacco  and  spat 
upon  the  rocks  below  the  whitewashed 
wall  for  a  long  silence  of  twenty  minutes. 

"  Denny,"  at  last  he  said,  "  us  'II  go  and 
see  Betsy  this  'ere  afternoon." 

A  small  crowd  of  men  crossed  the  mud 
of  the  ditch,  and  pounded  through  the 
soft  sand  to  her  hut  among  the  sandhills. 
There  was  a  whisper  gone  round  Tre- 
garthen.  When  the  women  and  children 
would  have  followed,  they  were  sternly 
ordered  hark  ;  thev  waited  upon  the  beach, 
and  watched  the  men  making  their  way 
across  the  yellow  sand.  The  sun  shone 
bright  and  warm,  the  meadows  were  knee- 
deep  in  grass,  the  trees  around  the  Rectory 
shimmered  with  the  fresh  light  green  of 
spring. 


Betsi 


their  knock.  Her  eyes  went  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  faces  behind  old  Fulford. 

"  Why  didn't  'ee  bring  his  wife  (  "  she 
screamed,  bursting  into  loud  laughter,  her 
head  thrown  back,  her  hair  falling  about 
her  face. 

£he  raised  her  hand  and  pointed  with 
her  finger  past  the  men.  They  wheeled 
round  and  looked  to  where  she  pointed. 

On  the  slope  of  the  sandhill  there  rose 
an  unnatural  mound  in  the  soft  dry  sand. 
The  reeds  on  the  top  of  the  hill  waved  in 
the  breeze,  and  driblets  of  sand  rustled 
down  upon  that  mound  during  the  second's 
hush. 

Betsy  screamed  again  with  laughter, 
rolling  her  head  to  and  fro  against  the 
doorpost. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  brush  off 
the  feathery  sand  from  the  shallow  grave. 
(ieorge  lay  there,  with  a  broken-handled 
knife  through  his  heart. 

Betsy  rolled  from  side  to  side  in 
paroxysms  of  loud  hoarse  laughter.  A 
yellow  cat  came  nut  of  the  hut  and  rubbed 
against  her  bare  legs  ;  the  fishermen  looked 
from  George's  siilTeiu'd,  changed  face  to 
the  yelling  woman. 

"I'll  get  on  and  tell  Nelly;  her 'II  be 
waitin".  pore  sawl,"  said  old  Johnny 
Fulford. 
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By    (JKRTRUI)K    BACON. 


IN  these  days  of  ours  ;  these  hurrying, 
bustling,  restless,  poking,  prying, 
inquisitive  times,  when  the  ubiquitous 
"  bike  "  wheels  its  way  into  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  click  of 
the  "  Kodak  "  is  heard  in  our  most  hidden 
recesses ;   when 


clothier,  John  Winchcombc  by  name, 
more  widely  known  as  "Jack  of  Newbury." 
This  worthy  tradesman,  by  his  industry 
ami  fair  dealing,  brought  to  himself  much 
wealt!)  and  honour,  so  much  so,  that  when 
Henry  and  Catherine  made  a  progress 
through  his  native 
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mansion  it  was;  of  the  true  Elizabethan 
style,  large  and  handsome,  with  most 
extensive  stabling  and  outbuildings,  set 
in    the    midst    of    pleasant    gardens    and 
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ornamental  water,  we  11 -wooded  park  and 
fertile  fields.  Altogether  as  fair  a  country 
seat  as  could  be  desired ;  and  here  for 
many  years  the  Winchcombes  lived, 
wealthy  and  respected,  until  there  came  a 
time  when  the  last  male  representative  of 
the  family  died,  leaving  the  pleasant  man- 
sion and  its  broad  acres  to  Frances,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  daughte 


re,  it  is  much 
that  made 


These  same  broad 
to  be  feared,  the 
the  great  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards 
Viscount  Rolingbroke,  take  Frances  to  be 
his  wife.  This  was  in  1700,  before  he  had 
made  his  name,  and  how  much  his  wife's 
money  may  have  assisted  him  towards 
fame  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  poor 
Frances  had  but  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 
She  was  very  charming — so  much  so  that 
a  certain  poetaster  named  Philips  wrote  a 
Latin  ode  about  her,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  Dean  Swift  calls  her  "  a  great 
favourite  of  his,"  which  is  higher  praise 
still,  for  the  Dean  had  most  excellent 
discrimination  respecting  the  fair  sex.  Hut 
her  husband  never  loved  her,  although 
she  made  him  a  faithful  wife  ;  and  after 
lift  1 -en  vears  of  un happiness  and  vexation, 
tlnv    were     finallv    separated,     and     three 


r  she  died.     I'r 
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r  France 
ience   that 


She 
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bearing  were  so  extreme  as  to  become  a 
byword  among  his  contemporaries  mi^ht 
yet  make  a  very  unsatisfactory-  spouse. 

But  during  these  fifteen  years  of  wedded 
life  there  were  gay  doings  at  the  Manor 
House.  It  was  then  that  Bolingbrokc's 
fortunes  were  making;  and  as  he  rose  first 
to  Secretary  of  War,  then  to  Secretary  of 
State,  and  thence  to  the  Peerage,  the  "Id 
house  was  enlarged,  restored,  and  beau- 
tified, and  a  new  kitchen  of  fine  and  lofty 
proportions  was  erected  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  ever  -  increasing 
hospitality  and  the  fitting  entertainment 
of  the  distinguished  guests  who  graced 
the  table  of  the  great  statesman. 

One  of  the  famous  men  who  visited 
Bucklebury  was  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
the  great  political  rival  of  Bolingbruke. 
Their  lives  ran  in  parallel  lines.  R>.>th 
strong  Tories,  they  were  at  one  time 
bosom  friends,  but  presently,  as  their 
fortunes  ripened  and  their  influence  ex- 
tended, they  began  mutually  to  interfere 
with  each  other,  and  self-seeking,  unscru- 
pulous men  as  they  were,  became  sworn 
enemies.  It  was  at  the  commencement  irf 
their  quarrel  that  Harley  came  to  Buckle- 
bury,  and  while  he  was  staying  with  Ins 
rival  among  those  peaceful  glades  a  greater 
man  than  either  tried  vainly  to  heal  the 
breach  between  them. 

This  was  Jonathan  Swift,  who  on  m-'rf 
than   one   occasion    tasted    liolingbroki-'s 


1  whose  urbanitvand  c 


hospitality,  slept  in  the  old  house,  walked 
over  the  broad  acres,  explored  the  leafy 
hollows  of  the   common,  wandered  round 
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the  stately  garden,  and  preached  in  the 
little  village  church  to  the  wondering 
rustics  gathered  from  far  and  near  to  listen 
to  the  famous  Irish  Dean.  In  his  "  Letters 
to  Stella,"  Swift  gives  a  charming  picture 
of  Bolingbroke's  life  at  his  country-seat — 
"  I  dined  yesterday  at  B'  cklebury,  where 
we  lay  two  nights,  and  set  out  this  morn- 
ing at  eight,  and  were  here  at  twelve.  In 
four  hours  we  went  twenty -six  miles. 
The  Secretary  was  a  perfect  country 
gentleman  at  Bucklcbury.  He  smoked 
tobacco  with  one  or  two  neighbours.  He 
enquired  after  the  wheat  in  such  a  field. 
He  went  to  visit  his  hounds,  and  knew  all 
their  names.  He  and  his  lady  saw  me  to 
my  chamber  just  in  the  country  fashion. 
His  house  is  in  the  midst  of  near  three 
thousand  acres  he  had  by  his  lady,  who 
is  descended  from  Jack  of  Newbury,  of 
whom  ballads  are  written,  and  there  is  an 
old  picture  of  him  in  the  room.  She  is  a 
great  favourite  of  mine." 

Peaceful  and  happy  enough,  but  it  *as 
not  to  last,  for  but  three  years  later 
Bolingbroke  was  flying  for  his  life.  While 
old  Queen  Anne  lay  a-dving,  he  and 
Harley.  now  the  bitterest  of  foes,  were 
struggling  fiercely  for  supremacy.  Harley 
was  Prime  Minister,  and  Bolingbroke  used 
every  unscrupulous  device  for  his  dismissal. 
He  succeeded  at  last,  and  on  July  17, 1714. 
his  rival  was  deposed,  and  he  was  made 
Premier.  This  was  on  a  Tuesday,  but  on 
Sunday  the  Queen  was  dead,  the  Tory 
policy  was  at  an  end,  George  I.  pro- 
claimed King,  with  universal  acclamation, 
and  Bolingbroke  was  flown  to  France. 
The  local  legend  is  that  he  was  at  Buckle- 
bury  at  the  time  of  his  attainture,  and  only 
escaped  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  said 
to  exist  still. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  Bucklebury  saw  him 
no  more.  Before  he  returned  to  Kngland 
poor  Frances  was  dead,  and  the  property 
had  passed  to  her  younger  sister,  whose 
descendants  hold  it  to  this  day.  But  alas ! 
its  glory  has  departed  ;  its  fortunes  are 
laid  low.  In  1833  the  old  house  was 
deemed  unsafe  and  was  finally  demolished, 
all  save  a  small  portion  of  one  wing,  the 
afore-mentioned  stable  and  outbuildings 
and   the   famous   kitchen.     So   much   for 
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history ;  now  for  Bucklebury  of  the  present 
day. 

This  obscure  Berkshire  village  covers 
an  immense  area  of  ground,  for  its  small 
farms  and  picturesque  thatched  cottages 
are  dotted  sparsely  about  a  large  and 
beautiful  common,  over  which  the  health- 
ful breezes  blow  so  freshlv  that  many 
townsfolk  send  their  children  to  roam 
about  the  heather  and  play  with  the  geese 
on  the  green,  in  preference  to  the  seaside, 
and  one  end  of  the  village  enjoys  quite  a 


little  season  of  its  own  at  certain  times  of 
the  year.  Approaching  from  the  Reading 
direction,  vour  road  lies  through  a  glorious 
double  avenue  of  oak-trees,  stretching  for 
a  mile  or  more  ;  the  inner,  fine  well-grown 
trees,  dating  from  the  days  of  Queen 
Klizabeth,  who  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
first  when  on  a  visit  to  the  neighbourhood; 
and  the  outer,  mere  striplings  bv  com- 
parison, commemorating  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  On  the  open  green  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue  the  village  revels  were  held 
in  the  days  of  wrestling,  backswording, 
and  grinning  through  the  horse-collar. 
It  is  10  be  feared  that  these  days  are  gone 
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for  ever.  It  is  not  so  long  since  an 
attempt  was  made  on  this  very  spot  to 
recall  the  old  festivities.  There  were 
booths  and  peep-shows,  collars  to  grin 
through,  greasy  poles  to  climb,  music, 
dancing,  and  beer,  and  handsome  prizes 
were  to  be  won  by  the  doughty  champions 
of  backswording  as  before.  In  fact,  no 
pains  or  money  were  spared  to  render  this 
revival  of  old  times  as  complete  and  suc- 
cessful as  possible. 

And  yet  somehow  the  thing  went  off 
badly;  there  were  no  lack  of  rustics,  but 
they  were  generally  apathetic  and  refused 
to  be  amused.  The  sports  hung  fire ; 
competitors  were  few  and  unwilling,  and 
a  general  air  of  depression  and  melancholy 
hung  over  what. in  bygone  years  had  been 
the  most  festive  event  in  the  year.  The 
disappointed  originators  were  for  a  long 
time  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  failure, 
but  it  was  traced  home  to  one  small  over- 
sight. It  was  at  length  remembered  that 
the  village  constable,  in  regulation  attire, 
had  been  present  that  day  on  duty  !  The 
blue-coated  arm  of  the  Law  was  as  com- 
pletely out  of  place  in  this  o!d  -  world 
revival  as  he  would  have  been  at  the 
tournament  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  and 
with  such  a  glaring  anachronism  staring 
them  in  the  face,  it  was  small  wonder  that 
the  villagers  were  unable  to  be  roused  to 


long  hill  overshadowed  by  the  gigantic 
pine-trees  that  grow  in  what  was  once  the 
park  of  the  old  house,  and  you  find  your- 
self in  Bucklebury  village,  which  clusters 


that  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
the  undertaking. 

A  mile  along  the  breezy  common — here 
all  golden  gorse  and  bracken,  there  thickly 
studded  with  birch  and  hofty,  down  v\»e 


round  the  quaint  old  church,  with  its  square 
grey  tower,  on  one  of  the  buttresses  of 
which  is  a  strange  piece  of  sculpture  which 
no  one  yet  has  succeeded  in  interpreting. 
The  church  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  if 
only  for  the  fact  that  it  remains  for  the 
most  part  in  precisely  the  same  state  as 
when  Bolingbroke  and  his  famous  guests 
sat  in  the  great  family  pew  and  listened  to 
the  ponderous  periods  of  Dean  Swift  as  he 
held  forth  from  the  three-decker  standing 
yet  in  the  corner  by  the  little  slit  of  window 
behind  which,  in  earlier  days  still,  the 
lepers  stood  and  gazed  with  longing  eyes 
at  the  sacred  ceremony  in  which,  save  at 
that  distance,  they  might  never  more  par- 
ticipate. The  rude  oaken  seats  are  polished 
by  the  backs  of  generations  of  smock- 
frocked  villagers,  and  hacked  and  hewo 
by  the  pocket-knives  of  the  countless  bop 
who  have  found  the  parson's  discourse 
grow  wearisome.  On  the  whitewashed 
walls  still  hang  the  hatchments  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor.  Quaint  and  un- 
sightly windows  of  diamond  glass  mar  tne 
symmetry  of  the  building  ;  the  old  wooden 
gallery  and  organ-loft  choke  up  the  we* 
end  and  remain  as  a  permanent  memorial 
to  the  vandalism  that  could  thus  disfigure 
a  fair  structure  and  plaster  over  the  pecu- 
liarly fine  Norman  door.  In  the  vestry  is 
a  mighty  wooden  chest,  carved  from  one 
solid  block    and    bound    with    iron,  fint 
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hundred  years  old  if  a  day,  and  worthy 
of  a  visit 'all  to  itself. 

The  long,  broken  outline  of  red-tiled 
roofs  and  quaint  gabled  ends  and  vanes, 
set  in  a  background  of  massive  trees, 
marks  all  that  remains  of  the  old  house. 
A  portion  of  one  wing  has  been  partly 
modernised  and  turned  into  a  bailiff's 
cottage  :  but  this  is  the  leasC  interesting 
part.  Separated  from  it  by  a  brick  court 
is  the  ancient  kitchen,  of  noble  height 
and  proportions,  lighted  by  tall  windows 
through  whose  broken  panes  the  ivy  now 
creeps  and  hangs  in  festoons  over  the 
lockers  and  tabling  fixed  to  the  wall  below. 
At  the  further 
end  is  a  fire- 
place large 
enough  in 
reality  to  roast 
the  proverbial 
ox  at ;  while  the 
rusting  spit  and 
appa 


does  not  take  much  imagination  to  tenant 
them  with  prancing  steeds,  to  see  the 
ponderous  family  coach,  bright  and 
painted,  standing  in  the  coach-house,  the 
polished  steel  and  shining  leather  hanging 
on  the  walls,  and  the  army  of  liveried 
grooms  and  lackeys  clattering  and  whistling 
over  their  work  and  sleeping  at  night  in 
the  perfect  wilderness  of  lofts  above, 
where,  by  the  way,  so  the  story  runs,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  in  bygone  days 
held  secret  meetings  with  her  lover — a 
butcher  —  with  whom  she  subsequently 
eloped.  Of  course,  the  place  is  haunted, 
and   with    two    apparitions    at   least.      A 


which 
feat 


ich 


would 
accomplishes 
Still  hant 
mouldering  ovci 
the  hearth;  u| 
the  wide  chim- 
ney the  smoke- 


be 


ack 


id   the 


giant  poker  and 
tongs  yet  stand 
beside    the    de- 
serted grate   on    wh 
hospitable  fires  hav 
The     size     and     st> 
kitchen  alone  bear 
handed  magnificeno 
in  the  days  that   it 
the   stables    and   coach-houses  < 
behind.     All  is  now  ruin  and  d. 
hidden  in  the  dust  and  cobwebs 


;  the 


ceilinjrs 
ken,   the 


generations 

windows  ar 

have   taken    up   their   ahn 

rotting    rafters,    and    the 

through    chinks   in    the   e; 

But  as  one  wanders  past  tli 

stalls,  with  their  elaborate 


Lady  walks  the  park  and  flits 
the  quiet  pond  :  but  a  more  terrible  sight 
is  the  chariot  drawn  by  six  black  horses 
mounted  by  headless  postillions  which  at 
gal  state  kept  midnight  issues  from  the  portals  of  the 
ill.  Nor  are  ancient  mansion,  its  ghostly  wheels  rattling 
on  the  uneven  stones,  and  drives  swiftly 
away  to  some  fearsome  destination.  The 
stables,  as  they  now  stand,  would  seem 
ire  falling,  the  to  be  indeed  a  fitting  abode  for  the  hlack 
owls  and  bats  steeds  and  the  phantom  coach,  and  it  is  not 
le  among  the  so  long  since  that  tin-  family  at  the  dwelling- 
ivy  creeps  in  house  left  hurriedly,  scared  awav,  so  it  is 
ves  and  roof.  said,  by  the  ghostly  tenants  of  the  ruins. 
.'  long  lines  of  A  lovelier  and  more  peaceful  spot  than 

oak  fittings,  it      the  old  garden  and  ornamental  waters,  on 
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a  summer's  day,  no  heart  could  desire. 
The  calm  reflection  of  the  blue  sky  and 
overhanging  trees  is  broken  only  by  the 
swans  that  float  gently  among  the  reeds 
and  round  the  little  island  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  rustic  seat  of  the  olden  times 
between  the  ponds,  and  grassy  paths 
running  round  them,  on  which  have 
walked  the  stately  ladies  in  Watteau 
dresses  (that  is  if  they  wore  such  elaborate 
costumes  in  the  country)  and  the  gentle- 
men with  flowing  wigs  and  lace  ruffles  and 
coats  of  wondrous  cut. 

Poor  Frances  has  wandered  here, 
neglected  and  alone,  and  wretched  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  fair  grounds.  Boling- 
broke  and  Harley  have  paced  the  walks 
together  in  hot  argument,  with  dark  faces 
and  bitter  words  on  their  lips.  The  great 
Dean  has  sat  in  the  rustic  seat  and  smoked 
his  pipe  and  thought  of  Stella,  and   the 


beauty  of  the   scene   has  perhaps  stolen 
over   him   and  warmed   his  heart  for  the 
moment  and  blunted  the  edge  of  his  cruel 
cynicism  ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  maybe,  has  been 
here  also,  framing  already  some  couplets 
for  the  famous  Essay  which  he  subsequently 
dedicated  to  his  "  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,"    St.    John    himself,    and     many 
another  of*  the  great   men    of   the    day 
whose  names  have  never  been  recorded. 
And  the   swallows   dipped   in    the    clear 
water  then  as  they  do  now- ;  and  the  rooks 
cawed  over  their  head ;  and  the  thrushes 
sang  then  the  same  song ;  and  the  shouts 
of    the    merry    children,    released   from 
school,    still    rose    up    from    the    village 
below ;  and  as  the  shadows  deepened,  and 
the  evening  breeze  rustled  in  the  leaves, 
the  deep  tones  of  the  village  bell  warned 
them  then,  as  they  warn  us  now,  that  the 
day  is  passing. 
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A    MODERN    GHOST    STORY. 


By    A.    S.   APPELBEE. 


D 


EAR  OLD  FRANK-I  am 
delighted  to  get  your  letter 
announcing  your  return  from  the  Rand. 
While  you  have  been  lost  to  us  in  your 
wanderings  after  big  game,  we  have  heard 
some  news  that  you  will  find  very  pleasant. 
Fulwar  and  Son  have  been  notified  that 
your  cousin  Frank,  the  nigger-farmer,  died 
last  year,  and  was  so  pleased  at  the  simili- 
tude of  your  patronymics  that  he  left  you 
sole  heir  to  his  stocks  and  shares,  which 
are  a  mighty  lump,  and  to  a  little  old 
estate  in  Worcestershire.  Knowing  the 
circumstances  as  I  do,  I  can  only  con- 
gratulate you  upon  his  end,  and  I  thought 
I  would  anticipate  the  proper  legal  formali- 
ties, and  give  you  the  tip  that  you  are  now 
a  rich  man. 

"  Come  over  to  my  place  to  dinner  to- 
night, and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
it. — Your  affectionate  friend, 

"George  Fulwxr" 


So  ran  the  note  addressed  to  me,  Frank 
Quantrill,  from  my  bosom  friend  George, 
junior  partner  in  the  highly  respectable 
firm  of  Fulwar  and  Son,  and  my  repre- 
sentative at  home  during  a  couple  of  years 
of  adventurous  globe-trotting.  He  was  a 
rising  professional  man  and  I  a  hopeless 
Bohemian.  We  had  nothing  in  common 
that  would  be  understood  by  a  superficial 
observer,  but  for  all  that  we  had  the 
mutual  sympathy  that  is  given  to  men 
once  in  a  lifetime,  and  had  dated  from  the 
days  before  our  paths  had  diverged,  when 
George  took  my  side  in  a  school  fight,  and 
added  the  necessary  strength  to  rout  the 
enemy.  Our  friendship  had  been  unbroken 
ever  since. 

I  went  to  Hampstead  'that  night,  as 
directed,  and  when  the  ladies  had  retired 
and  we  were  stretching  our  feet  towards  a 
comfortable  fire,  blowing  quavering  bine 
c\om&*  faom  cait  Havanas — George  knows 
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a  good  cigar— we  soon  got  round  to  the 
same  subject  again. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  beggar,"  said  my  host 
good-  humouredly;  "here  you've  been 
philandering  all  over  Christendom  ever 
since  you  were  sent  down  from  Oxford, 
and  you  get  set  up  for  life  ;  while  I  have 
to  keep  my  nose  to  the  grindstone  ail  the 
year  round,  and  when  I  get  a  relative  who 
is  a  disgrace  to  my  name  he  comes  to  me 
a-borrowing  instead  of  providing  me  with 
the  ready.     I  've  got  plenty  of  them,  too." 


Bountiful,  and  settle  down  to  growing 
mangel  -  wurzels  and  breeding  prize 
swine  ?  " 

George  laughed  heartily,  in  his  old  style. 

"  Not  just  your  form,  eh  ?  "  Then  he 
added:  "My  dear  fellow,  you  won't  be 
bothered  that  way.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  place  is  haunted.  Not  a  tenant  has 
stopped  there  for  years,  and  as  for  your 
late  relative,  why  a  fellow  with  a  record 
like  his  simply  could  not  try  to  stop  there." 

"  The  dream  of  my  life,"  I  cried,  "has 


I  looked  round  the  comfortably 
appointed  room,  and  laughingly  con- 
trasted it  with  one  of  my  camps  in  the 
Congo  marshes,  adding,  with  a  jest — 

"  You  have  got  the  best  end,  old  man  ; 
and,  besides,  you  would  never  dream  of 
having  a  relative  half  as  bad  as  old  Frank 
Quant  rill." 

"  H'm  !  He  was  a  blackguard,  certainly, 
but  his  gold  weighs  just  as  heavy." 

"  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it,  George  ? 
A  country  squire's  little  place,  where  I 
shall  be  expected  to  marry  the  local  Lady 


been  to  own  a  real  ghost,  George.  You 
can't  buy  them  :  they  are  off  before  you 
can  get  a  house  conveyed  to  you.  Tell 
me  all  about  it." 

"  Well,"  replied  George  thoughtfully, 
"  It 's  a  queer  story.  I  have  seen  the 
place,  and  it  is  as  fine  an  old  house  of  the 
sort  as  there  is  in  the  county.  It  is  called 
Baldwin  Priors,  and  stands  a  long  way- 
back  from  the  road,  by  the  side  of  the 
river.  There  is  not  a  house  within  a  mile 
nowadays,  so  that  the  ghost  has  a  free  run, 
and  a  fine  old  time  he  seems  to  have  of 
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it,  to  judge  by  the  accounts  I  had  of  him. 
It  was  June  when  I  saw  the  house,  and 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  and  the  trees 
stretching  along  the  river  bank  in  full  leaf, 
and  the  water  rippling  at  the  back,  and 
the  birds  singing,  it  is  just  the  spot  for  an 
artist.  It  is  an  old  grey  pile,  all  gables 
and  corners  and  moss.  I  am  not  much  of 
an  architect,  but  I  should  judge  most  of  it 
to  be  Elizabethan — you  know,  wrought 
freestone  quoins,  and  ogee- shaped  gables, 
and  mullioned  and  transomed  windows, 
with  a  great  square  grass-grown  courtyard 
in  front,  and  a  granary  over  the  entrance- 
gate.  One  side  is  much  older  than  Queen 
Bess,  though — a  regular  series  of  mediaeval 
gables,  and,  as  I  should  judge,  part  of  a 
much  older  house,  worked  up  into  the 
other." 

44  And  what  about  the  ghost  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  is  the  queer  part  of  the  story, 
my  boy,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  as  I  had 
it.  You  know  you  cannot  get  at  a  spook 
for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination,  and 
you  should  not  believe  anything  till  you 
can  talk  to  the  witness  with  a  strong  light 
on  his  face. 

"  It  seems  that  the  place  was  a  monaster}' 
once,  before  the  Elizabethan  part  was 
built.  In  his  usual  pleasant  way, 
Henry  VIII.  had  an  eye  upon  it,  and  one 
of  his  commissioners  visited  it  to  make 
a  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  revenue. 
His  report  was  so  complimentary  that  the 
place  was  disestablished  soon  afterwards. 
Just  about  the  time  this  was  being  done, 
the  little  battle  of  Solway  Moss  took 
place.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have 
forgotten  vour  history  since  vou  left 
school.  If  not  you  will  remember  that 
Solway  Moss  was  fought  when  Scotland 
was  Romish,  and  King  James  V.  invaded 
England.  His  army  was  defeated  by  a 
few  farmers  in  Cumberland,  and  then  he 
went  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  to  London 
with  the  news,  who  happened,  as  luck  had 
it,  to  be  the  twin  brother  to  the  commis- 
sioner to  Baldwyn  Priors.  He  had  sustained 
in  the  engagement  a  slight  injury,  which 
got  worse  as  he  proceeded,  and  being 
hard  pressed  in  passing  through  this 
lonely  part  of  the  country,  the  courier  was 


compelled   to  stop  at   the    monastery  for 
assistance.     The  whole  land  was  in  a  state 
of  uproar  just  then,  and,  of  course,  he  did 
not    know   his    brother   had    been    there 
before    him.     As    the    story-     goe>,    the 
courier  was  at  once  taken  for  his  brother, 
and  was  murdered  in  his  sleep  by  one  ut 
the  infuriated  monks,  his  bod}-  being  cast, 
loaded  with  stones,  into  the  river  which  runs 
at  the  back  of  the  building.      In  the  lively 
times  for  Papists  that  followed,  the  monk 
himself  was  killed,  crying   to  Heaven  in 
a  piercing  voice  for  pardon  for  his  crime. 
After  he  had  passed  into  the  shadow  his  soul 
could  not  find  rest,  and  took   to  hanging 
about  your  property,  with   which  he  was 
familiar,    and    where    he    has    long    held 
undisputed   sway.     The   last   tenant  who 
managed  to  occupy  the  premises  in  con- 
junction with  the  spook  was  an  old  fanner 
who  was  absolutely  deaf,  and  appears  to 
have  been  quite  indifferent  to  him.     Since 
then  one  tenant  has  died  mvsteriouslv  in 
his   bed,  on  whom  an  unsatisfactory   in- 
quest  was   held,    for  no   cause  of  death 
could  be  found  by  our  prosaic  methods, 
although   the   whole   neighbourhood  was 
satisfied   from   his   dying  utterances  that 
the  man  had  come  into  conflict  with  the 
spirit,  and  had  come  out  of  the  contest 
defeated." 

44  Is  that  all  ?  "  I  asked,  after  listening 
to  this  recital  with  the  utmost  care. 

"Yes,"  said  George  complacently,  "I 
could  not  trace  that  anyone  else  had  died 
lately.  I  think  that  is  about  all.  Have 
another  cigar  ?  " 

44  Look  here,  George,"  I  cried,  %t  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  spook  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  distinguished  old  cousin, 
whatever  else  we  may  think  of  him.  The 
whole  thing  must  be  cleared  up,  and  it 
is  all  the  better  that  we  know  that  it  is 
supposed  to  go  back  to  a  time  before  our 
own.  And  if  there  is  a  new  sensation  to 
be  had  out  of  life,  why  should  not  you 
and  I  have  it  ?  " 

George  acquiesced,  and  we  jested 
lightly  with  the  ladies  as  we  explained 
our  latest  enterprise  to  them. 

*  *  *  # 

It  was  quite  a  month  after  this  conver- 
sation that  we  were  comfortably  installed 
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one  Friday  night  at  Baldwyn,  in  pursuit  of 
our  object.  We  had  taken  up  our  quarters 
in  the  village  inn,  my  house  not  being  in 
a  furnished  state.  The  leaves  had  fallen, 
and  the  day  had  been  a  rough  one  in  that 
bleak  spot,  but  the  inn  was  comfortable, 


light  to-morrow,"  said  George,  "and 
then  make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the 
night,  and  he  will  have  to  be  a  powerful 
spook  if  he  makes  any  headway  while  we 
are  on  the  look-out  for  him." 

We    did    search    next   day.      The    bed- 


arid  we  chatted  merrily  over  our  impending 
encounter  with  his  ghost  ship. 

We  had  ascertained  in  the  bar  that 
he  was  supposed  to  frequent  the  older 
portion  of  the  house,  with  an  especial 
preference  lor  [he  large  state  bed-room 
where  the  courier  had  stretched  himself 
for  his  last  long  sleep. 

"  We  will  search  the  place  well  by  day- 


room  was  black,  with  oak  panelling  all 
round,  and  had  heavy  oak  beams  over- 
head, and  an  oak  floor  as  hard  as  iron. 

The  remains  of  an  oak  four-post  bed- 
stead still  stood  where  they  had  stood  for 
centuries,  and  there  was  a  large  press 
against  the  wall.  The  press  bad  nothing 
in  it,  and  the  room  was  completely  empty. 
A  mouse  could  not  have  hidden  itself  there. 
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Careful  measurements  in  the  adjoining 
chambers  showed  that  there  was  not 
space  for  a  human  being  to  be  concealed 
anywhere  around  the  room,  or  in  the 
ceiling  or  floor.  Of  that  we  were  quite 
satisfied.  After  a  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  walls,  the  boards  underneath  our  feet, 
and  even  the  ceiling  with  the  aid  of  a 
ladder,  we  could  find  nothing  that  was  not 
perfectly  normal.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  to  examine  the  place,  and  we  did  so 
diligently. 

We  had  a  fire  lighted  in  anticipation  of 
the  night,  and  then  set  out  for  dinner  at 
the  inn,  only  to  find  that  the  elements  had 
been  steadily  gathering  in  violence  during 
our  stay  in  the  old  house. 

As  we  walked  cheerfully  along  the  road 
a  bent  old  hag  appeared  suddenly  in  our 
path.  She  whined  for  alms,  and  as  George 
handed  her  a  copper  or  two,  stood  bolt 
upright,  and  shaking  a  skinny  finger  at 
him,  said — 

"  Young  Sir,  beware  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Friar  !  You  cannot  hide  from  the  eye  of 
the  Friar.  To  those  who  show  charity,  let 
charity  be  shown.  Whoso  is  foolish,  thinks 
he  may  hide  from  the  eye  of  the  Friar.,, 

Then  she  disappeared  into  the  gloom  as 
quickly  as  she  had  burst  upon  us. 

"  Well,  now,  that  is  a  rum  go,"  said 
George.  "  What  do  you  make  of  that,  old 
man  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  landlord  has  been  talking 
about  our  mission,  I  should  think,"  I 
replied,  "  and  this  is  some  old  party  out  of 
the  village  who  has  heard  about  it,  and 
thinks  we  are  courting  sudden  death." 

George  whistled,  and  said  something 
about  its  being  very  remarkable,  anyway. 
He  could  not  quite  understand  it  as  a 
matter  of  pure  reason. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  sallied  forth 
again,  armed  with  some  smokes  to  keep 
us  awake,  some  whisky  to  keep  us  happy, 
and  a  brace  of  carefully  primed  revolvers. 
Old  stager  as  I  was  in  queer  travels,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  the  weirdness  of 
the  night  as  we  made  our  way  slowly  along 
the  dark  road.  The  gale  sighed  and  sobbed 
through  the  bare  branches  of  the  elms 
overhead,  and  constantly  in  our  ears  was  the 
sound  of  the  windlashed  river  as  it  surged 


towards  the  mill-dam  just  below  our  destin- 
ation. By  daylight  a  cottage  or  two  was 
visible  on  the  opposite  bank,  but  no  light 
illumined  their  windows  now,  and  the  mill 
had  fallen  into  desuetude  for  ages.  My 
little  terrier  Jack  had  poked  his  nose  into 
our  adventure,  but  I  found  that  he  had 
slunk  behind,  and  I  felt  George  start  at  no 
more  terrible  an  appearance  than  an  owl 
dashing  past  us  in  silence.  I  did  not  omit 
to  rally  him  on  being  scared. 

The  house  from  the  inside  seemed  alive 
with  whistles  and  creaking  groans,  as  if  its 
old  heart  throbbed  in  response  to  the 
tempest. 

We  sat  comfortably  before  a  blazing  fire 
until  long  after  eleven  o'clock  smoking 
and  chatting.  I  had  told  George  we  were 
two  fools  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  that 
at  midnight  we  would  solemnly  parade  the 
whole  place,  and  we  had  forgotten  the 
ghost,  and  had  fallen  to  chatting  about 
some  of  my  adventures  abroad,  when 
suddenly  Jack's  little  ears  went  up,  and 
I  was  conscious  of  a  sound. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  said  George,  at  the 
same  moment. 

We  listened,  and  perceived  that  there 
was  a  sound  of  footsteps  somewhere 
outside. 

George  said  there  was  nobody  in  the 
house,  but  whispered  that  we  would  wait 
a  moment  as  the  steps  seemed  to  be  draw- 
ing nearer  to  us. 

We  waited,  and  were  suddenly  aware 
that  the  steps  had  changed  in  direction, 
and  were  going  away  from  the  door  of  the 
room  we  were  in. 

Seizing  revolvers  and  lights,  with  a 
common  instinct  we  sprang  into  the 
passage  in  hot  pursuit.  We  could  see  no 
one,  but  the  steps  were  audible  ahead  of 
us  tramping  steadily  on  at  the  same 
measured  rate  as  before.  We  started  to 
run  after  the  sound,  nor  stopped  till  we 
had  arrived — in  the  haunted  bed-room. 

It  was  empty. 

We  searched  around  carefully,  and 
again  we  went  round  with  even  more 
elaborate  searching.  We  put  Jack  into 
every  hole  and  corner.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  We  had  followed  the 
sound   of  footsteps  into  this  room.    We 
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had  all  heard  them,  including  a  dog,  who 
was  not  a  subject  for  hallucinations. 
There  was  no  possible  outlet,  for  the 
room  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and 
there  was  not  a  living  thing  in  it,  even  as 
big  as  a  sparrow. 


"  Must  I  wander  over  earth  for  ever, 
strewing  death  with  the  eye  of  heaven 
that  looked  upon  my  crime  ?  Dominus  me 
regit :  Domini  tsi  terra :  ad  Te,  Domini, 
levari:  Judica  me,  Domine." 

The    voice 
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terror,  and  with  my  knees  shaking  under 
me,  that  it  came  from  an  immense  human 
eye,  which  seemed  to  glare  down  through  the 
ceiling  and  through  us  too.  The  eye  rolled 
slowly  round,  and  as  its  gaze  rested  upon  me, 
I  felt  my  muscles  curling  about  and  knotting 
up.     I  staggered,  and  could  hardly  stand. 

I  felt  my  blood  flow  more  freely  as  the 
eye  moved  away  from  me.  It  rested  upon 
George,  whose  hands  moved  convulsively 
is  he  leaned  back  against  the  wall.  The 
unspeakable  eye  continued  to  turn  slowly 
round,  the  pillar  of  light  following  it,  until 
it  rested  upon  the  bed.  As  it  moved 
over  little  Jack,  my  canine  friend  of  five 
years  yelped  faintly  and  fell  stone  dead 
before  our  eyes. 

"  It  is  unnatural.  There  is  death  in 
the  eye,"  shrieked  George,  and  together 
we  turned  and  fled,  the  voice  chanting 
solemnly  after  us  as  before,  "  Soivum  me 
facy  Domine " 

I  own  we  stumbled  and  plunged  breath- 
less into  the  black  night,  and  never  paused 
until  we  felt  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  blowing 
by  us,  and  the  chilly  rain  beating  in  our 
faces.  As  contact  with  our  fellow  human 
beings  brought  back  something  of  steadi- 
ness to  our  faltering  nerves  and  palpita- 
ting hearts,  we  agreed  that  we  had  been 
accorded  some  awful  and  mvsterious 
revelation  from  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
understanding.  I  swore  that  the  house 
should  be  rased  to  the  ground,  and  that 
until  then  no  human  being  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  it  again. 

*  *  #  # 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone,  and  the 
recollection  of  that  fearful  night  remained 
with  me  just  as  distinct  as  ever,  but  had 
begun  to  assume  something  of  distance. 
I  thought  of  it  more  as  a  nightmare, 
which  only  occasionally  haunted  my 
dreams  or  sent  the  colour  from  mv  cheeks 
in  my  waking  moments.  The  house 
remained  untouched,  and  I  had  been 
trying  to  forget  my  creepy  sensations  in 
visiting  lively  homes  in  the  country,  and 
mouching  about  the  old  Bohemian  set 
in  town,  who  at  least  were  frankly 
incredulous.  George's  nerve  seemed 
seriously  shaken,  that  being  a  fact  that 
none  of  them  could  explain  away. 


I  was  at  home  one  afternoon  absorbed 
in  a  novel  published  while  I  had  been 
abroad,  with  my  feet  on  the  mantelpiece, 
when  a  servant  came  in  with  a  note  labelled 
"  Urgent."  It  was  from  George,  and  ran 
as  follows — 

"  Dear  Frank, — I  have  nailed  your  ghost. 
Call  at  my  office  at  four- thirty  sharp  this 
afternoon  for  an  introduction.  Yours 
affectionately,  George  Fulwar." 

To  leap  from  my  chair  and  hail  a  cab 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  note 
had  been  sent  to  the  club,  and  I  had  only 
just  time  to  do  the  journey.  As  I  walked 
into  the  private  office,  George  opened  a 
drawer  and  took  out  a  brace  of  weapons, 
one  of  which  he  handed  to  me  with  a 
smile. 

"  Loaded,"  said  George.  "  You  will 
want  it  this  time,  old  man." 

"  Rot!"  I  responded.  "  This  is  a  hum- 
drum lawyer's  office.  Look  at  the  red 
tape.  What  do  you  mean  about  that  night 
at  Baldwyn  ?  " 

"Listen  carefully,"  said  George.     "I 
have  just  time  to  tell  you.     Two  days  ago 
I  was  consulted  by  Professor  Steinmann, 
the   well  -  known   German   scientist.     He 
came  to  me  professionally  about  an  action 
over  a  patent-right  for  an  electrically  con- 
structed instrument.     As  soon  as  he  spoke 
I  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  likeness 
between  his  voice,  which  was  of  singular 
beauty,  and  that   of  our  mediaeval  monk. 
I  had  not  forgotten  the  tones  of  the  monk, 
for  they   simply   haunt   me.     I   made  an 
appointment  with  him  for  to-day,  and  was 
thinking  the  matter  over  afterwards,  when 
it  came  to  me  like  a  flash  that  there  was 
something  electrical  about  your  ghost. 

"  I  went  to  the  chief  detective  at  Scot- 
land Yard  afterwards,  and  learned  from 
him  that  Steinmann  is  in  this  country  as  a 
political  refugee.  He  makes  an  open  living 
out  of  his  scientific  profession  and  his 
scholastic  abilities,  for  he  is  a  good 
linguist,  capable  of  standing  cross-examin- 
ation in  an  English  court,  as  he  himself  told 
me,  and  he  is  known  to  be  connected  with 
some  secret  society  of  a  determined  and  re- 
morseless character.  They  know  he  manu- 
factures  infernal   machines,   but    nothing 
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can  be  proved  against  him,  owing  to  the 
uncommon  astuteness  with  which  he  hides 
the  place  and  manner  of  his  work.  In 
fact,  the  good-natured  'tec  gave  me  a  hint 
to  keep  clear  of  Stcinmann  as  I  would  of 
the  plague,  and  said  roundly  that  he  was 
the  most  dangerous  criminal  cheating  the 
hangman.     Hush!  here  he  comes." 

As  I  listened  in  amazed  silence,  trying 
to  piece  this  story  together,  Professor 
Stcinmann  entered.  He  was  a  man  of 
medium  height,  but  herculean  develop- 
ment, with  a  good-looking  face,  regularly 
featured,  and  with  a  great  square,  deter- 
mined jaw,  only  half  masked   by  a  short 


face,  satisfied  himself  that  we  were  not  in 
a  position  in  which  we  could  shoot  each 
other,  and  then,  having  apparently  weighed 
the  chances  of  a  bolt,  he  spoke.  His  eyes 
glittered  fiercely,  but  his  voice  was  equable 
and  calm. 

"  Really,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
behaving  in  the  most  peculiar  manner.  By 
outrageous  conduct  like  this  you  are  also 
breaking  the  law  of  your  beautiful  country, 
and  if  you  do  not  at  once  remove  those 
firearms  I  must  take  proceedings  against 
you  when  I  get  outside  either  as  criminals 
or  lunatics." 

"  Listen,"  said  George  sternly.    "  If  you 


brown  beard.  He  at  once  fixed  a  steel- 
grey  eye  on  me,  with  an  unspoken  inter- 
rogatory. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  frienil 
Jenvey,  Professor,"  said  George  pleasantly. 
"  He  is  an  expert  in  regard  to  your  case 
whom  I  have  been  consulting." 

The  Professor  bowed  gravely,  and  sat 
down.  He  turned  round  in  doing  so,  and 
at  a  nod  from  George,  I  covered  him  with 
my  weapon. 

"  Don't  shout,  and  don't  raise  your  hand 
or  you  are  a  dead  man,"  went  on  George, 
with  painful  distinctness. 

The  Professor  obeyed,  but  he  swung 
round  and  steadily  faced  the  two  revolvers. 
He  gave  a  keen  glance  at  George's  stern 


attempt  to  move  I  fire  forthwith.  Frank, 
he  has  got  a  weapon  in  his  right-hand 
coat  pocket.  Take  it  out.  Now,  Professor, 
when  you  get  outside  you  will  not  want  to 
take  proceedings.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the 
police?" 

"On  what  charge,  my  friend  f"  suavely. 

"  ( )n  a  charge  of  using  Italdwvn  Priors, 
Worcestershire,  belonging  to  in)'  friend 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
bombs  in  secret,  to  be  exported  thence  to 
Russia." 

The  Professor's  eves  gleamed  like  coals 
of  live  fire  now. 

"Will  you  give  mc  two  minutes  to 
think  ?"  he  said. 
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"  Yes." 

He  leaned  back  easily  in  his  chair,  and 
at  once  seemed  to  forget  our  presence, 
and  the  two  cold  barrels  close  to  his  head. 
He  looked  past  us,  through  the  window. 

"  Two  minutes,"  said  George,  who  had 
never  for  a  moment  taken  his  eye  off  the 
Professor. 

Steinmann  looked  up  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  as  though  he  had  just  solved  a 
problem. 

"  I  capitulate,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will 
hear  me  first,  and  then  name  your  terms." 

"  Go  on,"  said  George. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  not  be  taken 
alive.  I  carry  with  me  means  to  end  my 
life  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dangerous  to 
my  cause  with  which  you  cannot  cope. 
It  would  become  dangerous  if  you 
attempted  to  capture  me.  My  confeder- 
ates are  known  only  to  myself,  and  in  the 
event  of  my  not  leaving  here  at  the  time 
I  have  arranged  to  do  so  in  my  own  mind 
they  would  at  once  be  informed  of  what 
has  happened,  scatter  all  over  the  world, 
and  vanish  long  before  you  could  get  at 
them.  Neither  you  nor  your  Society, 
therefore,  gains  by  capturing  my  dead 
body,  for  my  work  is  so  far  accomplished 
that  it  would  go  on  unhindered  by  my 
death.  Science  would  lose,  however,  for  I 
have  a  discovery  just  made  that  will  do  far 
more  general  good  than  ever  even  I  can 
do  harm.  Alive,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  me  to  move  my  quarters,  anyway,  after 
what  you  have  told  me.  Death  I  do  not 
fear.  Now  name  your  terms,  or  prepare 
to  shoot." 

"  Professor,"  said  George,  "  I  love 
bravery.  I  will  not  threaten  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  use  violence." 

"  I  promise,"  responded  the  German, 
"  for  ten  minutes." 

We  put  down  our  arms,  and  George 
spoke  again. 

"There  is  reason  in  what  vou  saw     Mv 

*  *  # 

friend  and   I   would    have    shot  a  ruffian, 
but  7i'f  have  looked  on  death  and  quailed. 


I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  particular 
reason  why  I  should  assist  the  polio*, 
beyond  ridding  the  country  of  you  and 
your  Anarchist  band.  I  would  ask  you  as 
a  favour  before  you  go  free  how  it  was 
done  ?  " 

The  phlegmatic  German  brightened  up 
in  a  moment  into  the  keen  man  of 
science. 

"  Pure  skill,  my  friends,  pure  skill. 
Given  a  lonely  spot  where  a  man  may 
make  implements  of  war  unheeded  while 
the  house  be  empty ;  a  reputation  for 
spirit  visitations ;  a  river  so  close  with 
a  few  wires  run  across  under  water ;  a 
little  motor  running  in  an  old  freehold 
mill — there  you  have  the  component  parts. 
It  needs  but  the  skilled  hand  to  piece 
them  together,  and  the  bountiful  forces  of 
electricity  to  do  all  that  was  done." 

"But  the  warning,"  said  George,  "and 
the  voice  ?     Water-mills  have  not  voices." 

"The  wife  of  the  old  deaf  tenant, 
thoroughly  impressed,  and  a  phonograph, 
my  dear  Sir,  carefully  hidden  in  the  roof, 
and  only  audible  when  a  small  false  front 
was  opened  automatically.  The  trap- 
door was  a  work  of  art." 

'*  And  the  eye  ?  "  burst  from  me  involun- 
tarily.    "  The  eye  that  carried  death  ?  " 

"  Was  that  so  ?  I  had  tried  it  on 
nothing  bigger  than  a  rabbit.  My  friends, 
a  certain  Mr.  John  Hart  man  —  the 
American  inventor,  in  your  world  —  has 
just  discovered  a  search-light,  the  beam 
of  which  carries  death  like  a  copper  wire 
when  the  circuit  is  completed.  I  dis- 
covered that  years  ago,  and  have  perfected 
my  apparatus.  It  matters  not  to  tell  you 
this  much,  now  that  the  secret  is  known 
elsewhere.  It  is  no  further  use  to  me  to 
scare  silly  men.  But  the  sliding  trap  in 
front  of  the  light  was  another  work  of  art. 
I  made  it  mvself." 

And  even  while  he  spoke  the  Professor 
bowed  with  exquisite  foreign  grace, 
walked  out  of  the  office,  and  vanished  into 
the  murky  January  darkness. 


"HEALTH    AND    HAPPINESS!- 


THE  past  season  has  been  fruitful  in 
weddings    in     the     Court    circle. 
Within    one    week   the    Duke    of    York's 


once  caused  much  amusement  by  inviting 

the  public,  through  the  Timer,  to  invent  a 

word  which   should  mean  movement    by 

electricity.     A  jingle  of  the  day  summed 

up  the  suggestions  in  some  clever  verses 

beginning — 

Sweet,  shall  we  volt  it  ?     Dearest,  shall  we  ohm 

Our  winded  way  across  the  ocean  foam? 

Or  wore  it  fairer  to  electricise 

(Or  ch-ctratc)  our  paths  to  happier  skies  : 

What 's  in  a  name,  when  all  roads  lead  to  Rom;  I 

Curiously    enough,    Mr.    Keppcl's    sister, 
Lady  Theodora  Davidson,    is  married  tu 


Equerry,  the  Hon.  Derek  Keppel,  married 
the  Hon.  Bridget  Harbord  ;  Miss  Evelyn 
Ellis,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Equerry,  married  Lord  Lothian's  cousin, 
Mr.  Walter  Kerr;  and  Lady  Mary  Byng, 
daughter  of  the  Queen's  Equerry,  became 
the  Comtesse  dc  Mauny-Talvande. 

Mr.  Keppel  is  the  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Albemarle,  a  scion  of  a  Dutch  family 
that  came  across  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
His  father,  best  known  as  Lord  Bury,  was 
keenly  interested    in  electro-motors,  and 


the  brother  of  the  most  recent  invent 

a  (lying-machine.     So  you  see  the  Kepnels 

Via\c  \ileirty  of  go. 
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The  bride,  who  was  ihc  Ho: 
Harbord,  has  a  sister  Judith,  whe 
in-ordinary  to  the  Queer 
as  Lady  Musgrave,  is  ow: 
"  Luck  of  Eden    Hall." 
were    originally 
Moniens.     They  got 
this   title   only   in 
1786. 

Miss  Fleetwood 
Wilson,  who  has  be- 
come the  Princess 
Alexis  Dolgorouki  of 
Michaelorka,  South 
Russia,  is  of  Scottish 
origin.  Her  father 
was  the  youngest  son 
of  a  Lieutenant  in 
the    Royal    Marines, 


Bridget  Francisco  for  a  season  and  then  stopped 

is  Maid-  carolling.     Some  people  looked  on  h  all 

while  her  sister,  as   a  lark  (in   the  slang  sense),  but  Mr. 

jr  of  the  famous  Burgess  has  found  a  very  good  joke.     He 

The   Harbords  is  an  amusing  artist  in  black  and  white. 


and 


as    borr 


Portsoy.  He  made 
a  lot  of  money  in 
the  Brazil  shipping 
trade  and  moved  into 
Portman  Square — 
which  is  a  very  far 
cry  from  Portsoy. 
Miss  Wilson  has 
always  had  a  warm 
comer  in  her  heart 
for  the  North,  and  has 
leasedOld  Mar  Castle, 
Braemar,  where  the 
Jacobite  standard  was 
raised.  Prince  Alexis 
is  the  son  of  the  late 
Prince  Dolgorouki, 
who  was  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Czar's 
grandfather. 


Mr.  Gelett  Burgess 
is  the  latest  literary  invader  from  Amcri 
He  is  a  young  man  who  became  wor 
famous  on  four  lines  of  nonsense  verse- 


These  lines  appeared  in  the  Lark,  a 
strange  little  journal  (printed  on  one  side 
of    the    paper)    which     soared     in     San 


ha 


-A    li, 


sketches    (which    do    not    pretend   to 
■  the  slightest  sense  of  draughtsman- 
hip)   being  very  comical.     He   is   really 
by  birth,  who  migrated  to  San 
which    has    already    produced 
and  Joaquin   Miller. 


The  literary  tastes  of  the  Golden  City 
are  catered  for  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
an  Knglishman,  Mr.  William  Doxey,  who 
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has  gained  a  name  for  himself  by  devoting 
a  window  in  his  shop  now  and  again  to  the 
works  of  one  author.  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow, 
a  story-teller  of  the  Poe  school,  also  hails 
from  San  Francisco;  and  Mr.  Fernal,  who 
has  written  some  clever  Chinese  stories 
(including  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub  "), 


at  a  time  have  been  listening  to  American 
dramas  played  by  Americans,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stray  actors  and  actresses  who  are 
to  be  found  in  nearly  every  company. 
Among  the  latter  Miss  Fanny  Ward  has 
achieved  a  notable  place.  In  "Lord  and 
Lady  Algy,"  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  she 


Fhatc  by  Sudor,  Ihri*. 


is  another  of  the  same.  Mr.  Burgess 
means  to  settle  in  London,  if  Cockaigne 
will  but  appreciate  his  humour. 

America,  indeed,  sealed  the  "alliance" 
with  England  long  ago  in  a  quiet  un- 
official way  by  sending  us  troupes  of 
players.    As  many  as  four  London  theaues 


looked  quite 
powdered 


i  picture  in  her  patches  and 


iff 


Long  before  America  came  France 
amused  us.  There  was  a  time  in  recent 
years  when  the  home-made  British  drama 
seemed  to  have  come  to  stay  ;  but  France 
is  still  with  us. 
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Thus  M.  Rostand  has  supplied  S:r  Princesse  Lointaine,"  in  one  scene  of 
Henry  Irving  with  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  which  the  stage  was  converted  into  the 
just  as  Sardou  sent  "  Sans-Gene."     M.     deck   of  a  ship,   while    a    great    brown 


Rostand  affects  the  old-fashioned  "stock,"      sail    flapped   to    and    fro    throughout    the 
and    is    altogether    a    rather    young-old      scene. 
man.     He    wrote   a  charming  poem-play 

tor     the     divine      Sarah      called      "  La  Mr.  George  Moore  is  U\c.  otiVj  ■wosOCv*. 

No.  179.     August  1898  Vl  v. 
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who  has  created  a  sensation  this  year  ;  for 
his  story,  "  Evelyn  Innes,"  bounded  into 
notoriety  by  being  boycotted  at  Smith's. 
And  this  is  also  the  year  that  Mr.  Moore 
has  attained  his  majority  as  a  writer,  for 
his  "Flowers  of  Passion"  appeared  in 
1877.     Mr.  Moore  is  fair — and  forty.     He 


the  novelist,  has  made.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  he  is  the  nephew  of 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew.  The  Judge,  thongh 
born  in  Bordeaux  (in  1830),  is  thoroughly 
Irish,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College. 
Dublin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
described  his  recreations  as  "  a  countn 


claims  Mayo  as  his  birthplace,  and  the 
Temple  as  his  home.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  Parliament,  lie  himself  began 
life  as  an  artist  in  Paris. 


Mci 


the  literary 
■centlv  of  the 
rank  Mathew, 


house  in  Ireland  ;  books,  music."  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  Mathews 
family  was  tiie  great  temperance  priest, 
whose  biography  started  the  novelist 
011  his  literary  career  eight  years 
ago.  Curiously  enough,  the  noveli>t. 
like  the  Judge,  was  born  abroad  — at 
Bombay. 


kARKNESS  came  quickly 
and  suddenly  down  he. 
fore  the  last  crimson 
glory  of  the  dying  sun 
had  fully  faded  away,  and  the  snow-clad 
summits  of  the  western  hills  still  glowed 
with  a  transparent  flush  as  though  lit  by 
some  inward  fire. 

Wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  the  falling 
night,  down  at  the  foot  of  the  further  hills, 
stood  a  small  wooden  shanty,  with  open 
door,  from  which  streamed  a  ray  of  misty 
yellow  light ;  and  silhouetted  against  it — a 
black  figure,  outlined  with  gold — was  the 
form  of  a  woman,  standing  motionless  and 
with  an  aspect  of  waiting  in  her  tense 
position.  A  young  woman,  it  was  plain 
to  see,  though  her  face  was  lost  in  the 
shadow  ;  but  the  fine  curves  and  outlines 


of  her  graceful  figure  were  fault- 
less and  perfect  as  those  of  a 
young  goddess. 

She    stood    without   i 

sound,  one  band  upraised,  ami  .shading 

her  eyes  as  she  gazed,  as  though  she 

would  pierce  the  gloom  to  see  some 

living  thing  on  that  dreary,  unbroken 

white.       And    as    she 

looked,  she  sang  softly  to  herself  an  old 

superstitious  chant — 

See,  the  sua  is  swiftly  dyinj:. 

Spirits  black  and  spirits  white 
From  your  haunts  conn.'  creeping,   Hying. 

FaUs  the  night. 
Round  each  boulder  peeping,  pryin 

Spirits  white  and  spirits  black, 
Keep  tlie  vigils  of  the  dying. 
Point  the  track. 


The  old 

man  sitting  within  the  cottage 

shivered,  a 

nd    glanced   fearfully  over  his 

shoulder. 

"  I  do    1 

vish  you    wouldn't    sing   those 

uncanny  so 

ngs,  Litt,"  he  said,  in  a  high, 

querulous  v 

oice.  "They  fair  make  my  flesh 

creep." 

The  youi 

ig  woman   at  the  door  turned 

swiftly  and 

came  towards  him  with  a  light, 

elastic  step. 

"  Poor  Dad  !  "  she  said  gently,  laying  a 
caressing  hand  on  his  white  head.  "I 
forgot  you  didn't  like  them." 

The  old  man  grunted,  but  let  his  cheek 
rest  against  the  firm,  slender  hand,  while 
the  eyes  of  the  young  woman  wandered 
again  to  the  door. 
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Suddenly  from  out  in  the  darkness  came 
the  sound  of  galloping  horse-hoofs  ;  now 
muffled  and  almost  inaudible  in  the  thick 
snow,  and  then  striking  sharply  upon  some 
half-buried  stone. 

Litt  raised  her  handsome  head  and 
listened  with  smouldering  eyes  and  dilated 
nostrils,  like  a  young  panther  scenting 
danger.  Nearer  came  the  sound,  and 
nearer  till  the  steps  stopped  with  a  jerk 
outside  the  door,  and  a  man  muffled  to 
the  chin  in  a  great  ulster  dismounted  and 
entered. 

"  Ev'nen',  Ad'm." 

"  Good  evenin'  to  you,  Sarjint."  The 
old  man  rose  feebly  and  somewhat 
nervously  and  extended  two  shaking 
fingers. 

Sergeant  Tomlins  took  them  mechan- 
ically, but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  girl. 

"  Good  ev'nen',  Miss  Litt,"  he  said 
awkwardly,  when  she  made  no  advance. 

Litt  turned  slowly,  and  surveyed  him 
from  under  her  half-closed  lids. 

11  Out  on  duty?"  she  said  laconically. 

The  Sergeant  fidgeted  with  the  fingers 
of  his  gloves,  and  nodded  silently.  It  was 
strange  that  the  greatest  bully  in  the  force, 
noted  for  his  callous  and  hard-hearted 
cruelty,  should  so  quail  before  the  eyes  of 
a  young  woman 

"  What  poor  wretch  are  you  after  now  ?" 
said  Litt  carelessly,  bending  down  to  move 
one  of  the  logs  on  the  hearth. 

"  Natt  Summers,"  said  the  Sergeant, 
looking  straight  at  her.   Litt  never  flinched. 

"  What 's  he  bin  doing  ?  " 

"  Shooting  his  stepfather,"  said  the 
Sergeant,  as  laconically  as  she  asked  it. 

Litt's  fine  eyes  suddenly  opened  and 
blazed. 

"  Has  he,  at  last  ?  Then  I  'm  glad  of 
it !  "  she  said  defiantly. 

The  Sergeant  watched  her  closely. 

'*  You  don't  happen  to  have  seen  the 
young  man  lately  ?  "  he  asked. 

Litt  looked  at  him,  considering. 

"  I  saw  him  Tuesday,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Ah,  Tuesday — and  to-day's  Friday." 
The  Sergeant  pulled  at  the  end  of  his 
moustache,  and  looked  narrowly  at  her. 
"  Surely  that  's  rather  a  long  while  for 
young  folks  who  are  engaged  ?  " 


For  the  first  time  Litt  started,  and  her 
colour  changed  ;  and  at  this  corroboration 
of  his  suspicions  the  Sergeant's  sallow  face 
turned  livid,  and  a  cruel  gleam  came  into 
his  eyes. 

Litt  recovered  herself  in  an  instant  and 
laughed. 

"  Who  told  you  we  were  engaged?" 
she  asked  indifferently. 

"  It 's  true,  then  ?  "  said  the  Sergeant 
slowly. 

"Oh,  yes;  it's  true  enough,"  she 
answered  carelesslv,  and  she  walked  across 
to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  Sergeant  followed  her  with  his  eyes. 

11  What  made  him  do  it  ?"  he  asked. 

Litt  turned  round  with  clenched  hands. 

"  I  would  have  done  it ;  I  'm  glad  he 
did  !  "  she  cried  fiercely.  "  That  brute 
beating  and  hurting  that  frail  little  woman ! 
Natt  loved  his  mother,  and  what  son  could 
stand  seeing  one  he  loved  cursed  and 
beaten  by  a  drunken  brute  ?  It  *s  gone  on 
for  two  years  now,  and  Natt  told  me  he 
meant  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  gave  the 
wretch  a  pistol,  and  told  him  he  meant  to 
kill  him  unless  he  could  kill  him  first. 
Natt  won,  and  you  call  that  murder ! " 

Litt  was  superb  in  her  fury,  and  the 
Sergeant  almost  forgot  his  errand  in  his 
admiration.  "  By  gosh !  you  are  hand- 
some," he  said,  making  a  step  towards  her. 

All  the  fire  died  out  of  her  face,  leaving 
it  pale  and  rather  tired ;  and  once  more 
she  turned  involuntarily  towards  the 
window.  The  Sergeant  saw  the  look,  and 
he  half  smiled. 

At  that  moment  the  outer  door  swung 
open,  and  a  tall,  stalwart  young  fellow 
entered,  coming  face  to  face  with  the 
Sergeant. 

The  Sergeant  smiled  outright. 

"  Natt  Summers,  I  arrest  you  on  the 
charge  of  murder,"  he  said  quietly. 

Litt  flew  round,  and  seized  hold  of  his 
arm  as  if  to  protect  him. 

"  Natt,  Natt,  why  didn't  you  look  through 
the  window  first,  as  I  told  you  ?  "  she  said 
despairingly. 

Natt  stood  as  if  dazed,  staring  from  the 
Sergeant  to  her. 

The  Sergeant  pulled  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
from  his  pocket.     Natt  shivered. 
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"No,  no,"  said  Litt  passionately.  "You 
shall  not  put  those  on."  And  she  stood 
drawn  to  the  full  height  of  her  perfect 
figure,  daring  him  to  come  nearer.  ■ 

The  Sergeant  hesitated,  and  looked  at 
his  prisoner;   but    Natt   had  sunk  into  a 


Natt  looked  drearily  at  Litt. 
"  Promise,  Natt,"  she  said  softly. 
"  I  promise,  then,"  said  he  despondently. 
And  the  Sergeant,  followed  by  Litt,  went 
nto  the  back  parlour,  and  shut  the  door. 
Old  Adam  had  listened  with  dim  eyes 


chair,  and  was  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,      and  shaking  teeth,  and  now  he  got  up  and 


'■  Oh,  Lit 

voice.     "I   mind  more    for  you   than  for 
myself." 

The  Sergeant  put  the  handcuffs  into  his 
pocket  again.  A  curious  animal  look  had 
come  into  his  close-set  eyes. 

*'  Natt  Summers,"  he  said,  going  over  lo 
the  bowed  form,  "will  you  give  me  your 
word  of  honour  not  to  try  to  escape  if  I 
speak  with  this  young  woman  in  the  next 
room  for  a  few  i 


.■em  . 


nd  laid  his  old  hand  < 


the 


man's  head. 

"  What  is  it,  Natt  ?"  he  said  tremulously. 

Natt  started. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  there,  Adam," 
he  said  dully. 

"  ISut  is  it  danger?  Arc  they — are  they 
going  to  harm  Litt  ?"  he  sank  his  voice  to 
a  husky  whisper. 

"  No,  no  one  shall  harm  Litt,"  said  Natt, 
with  sudden  pity.     And  caring  for  no  one 
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else   in  the  world,  the  decrepit  old  man 

crept  back  to  his  chair  and  fell  placidly 

asleep. 

*  #  #  # 

44  I  could  do  it ;  nobody  knows  I  have 
been  here  and  seen  him,  and  by  to-morrow 
morning,  when  they  discover  he 's  flown, 
he  could  be  safely  away.  Will  you 
consent.  Litt,  to  save  him  ? "  And  the 
Sergeant  bent  and  took  her  hand. 

Litt  looked  up,  her  eyes  showing  but  a 
smouldering  slit  beneath  the  drooping 
lids. 

44  Will  I  do  what  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  If  I  consent  to  forget  my  duty  and 
honour" — Litt  smiled  and  the  Sergeant 
flushed — "  I  say,  if  I  forget  my  duty  and 
let  Natt  escape,  will  you  give  me  this  hand 
as  reward  ?  " 

Litt  laughed  curiously. 

"  Won't  the  other  do  ?  "  she  asked 
coquettishly. 

"  No,  I  must  have  this — the  wedding- 
ring  hand.  Litt,  you  know  I  've  al- 
ways loved  you,  and  wanted  to  marry 
you " 

Litt  held  up  her  hand  imperatively. 

"That  will  do."  She  untied  the  bow 
at  her  neck,  as  though  it  hurt  her,  but  her 
eyes  were  wide  open  now  and  shining 
gloriously.  "  Sergeant  Tomlins,  you  give 
me  your  sacred  word  that  if  I  will  give  you 
my  hand  you  will  let  Natt  go  ?  " 

44  I  vow  by " 

44  Don't  swear,"  said  Litt  quickly. 
44  Very  well,  then,  I  also  promise  that  if 
you  let  Natt  get  clear  away  out  of  the 
country  to-night,  I  will  bestow  upon  you 
my  hand  and  gratitude  as  reward." 

The  Sergeant  made  a  quick  step  towards 
her,  but  Litt  waved  him  back. 

44  Not  now,"  she  said  wearily.  '*  When 
shall  I  have  to  keep  my  promise  ?  " 

44  To-morrow — or  Monday,  if  that  is 
too  soon " 

44  I  must  have  a  fortnight  to — to  forget 
Natt,"  and  she  laughed  tremulously. 

The  Sergeant,  flushed  with  love  and 
triumph,  would  not  push  his  advantage 
too  far. 

44  Very  well,"  he  said,  *4  it  shall  be  as 
you  say  —  this  day  fortnight  you  will 
become  my  wife,  you  promise  ? " 


Litt  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

44  This  day  fortnight — yes,  you  shall  put 
on  my  wedding-ring."  And  she  gave  a 
sudden  sharp  laugh. 

#  #  *  # 

When  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  after 
Natt  the  next  morning,  he  was  gone.  The 
search  was  but  half-heartedly  kept  up,  as 
more  than  half  the  sympathy  was  with  him, 
and  so  he  was  not  overtaken  and  caught. 

The  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
had  a  visitor  every  day,  a  till,  cynical- 
faced  man,  with  a  cruel  mouth,  who  came 
and  stayed  as  though  he  had  a  right. 

"What  have  you  done  to  your  arm?" 
he  asked  Litt  the  day  after  the  escape, 
when  Litt  appeared  with  her  left  arm 
bound  in  a  sling. 

44  Sprain,"  she  said  laconically. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  he  said  concernedly. 

Litt  drew  back  quickly.  "  No,"  she  said 
sharply.  "  Don't  you  think  I  know  how  to 
dress  a  sprain  ?  I  've  done  all  there  is  to 
be  done." 

The  Sergeant  said  no  more  at  the  time, 
but  when  more  than  a  week  passed,  and 
still  Litt  carried  her  arm  uselessly,  he  said 
in  remonstrance — 

44 1  say,  Litt,  you  ought  to  let  a  doctor 
see  that  wrist " 

Litt  turned  upon  him  in  a  fur}'. 

44  Will  you  mind  your  own  business?" 
she  said  in  a  low,  strange  tone,  and  her 
white  lids  drooped  till  they  almost  hid  her 
eves. 

The  Sergeant  did  not  dare  say  another 
word. 

On  the  Thursday  before  the  settled- 
upon  Friday,  the  Sergeant  missed  the 
familiar  figure  of  old  Adam ;  his  accus- 
tomed chair  stood  empty  and  pushed 
against  the  wall. 

44  Why,  where  's  your  father  ?  "  he  asked 
in  surprise. 

44  Gone  on  a  visit,"  replied  Litt  shortly, 
as  she  moved  about  the  room  deftly  using 
only  her  right  hand. 

The  Sergeant  watched  her  admiringly. 
44  I  do  believe  you  're  as  clever  with  onhr 
one  hand  as  with  two,"  he  said. 

A  sudden  rush  of  colour  flooded  Litt's 
face,  and  she  bent  hastily  and  smoothed  a 
comer  of  the  hearthrug. 
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"  I  had  to  leam,"  she  said  carelessly. 
That  night  Litt  dismissed  the  Sergeant 

"  '  Tisn't  proper  for  you  to  stay  late  now 
dad 's  away,"  she  said  with  a  short  laugh. 

The  Sergeant  made  a  little  demur,  but 
Litt  was  firm. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  grudgingly,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  'II  go  now,  but  it  *s  scarce  dark  yet." 


Litt  turned  her  head,  and  the  Sergeant 
thought  what  a  dreadful  green  light  the 
shade  threw  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said  lightly,  "  my  hand — 
my  left  hand,  you  know,  you  said— it  will 
be  quite  well."  Then  she  laughed  and 
shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

*  *  *  # 

Next  morning,  his  wedding-day,  the 
Sergeant  got  up  quite 
early  and  spent  several 
hours  on  his  toilet. 
He  was  in  exuberant 
spirits.  Who  would  have 
thought  a  month  ago 
that  Natt  would  be  got 
rid    of    so    easily,    and 

obtain       Natt's    bride  ? 

The     Sergeant     rubbed 

his  hands  gleefully  and 

nodded    approvingly   at 

the  reflection  of  his  face 

in  the  glass. 

"  Rat-iat!" 

"  Conic     in,"     called 

the     Sergeant     uncere- 

jsly,      from      the 


Tin: 


and 


1.1  u  i  h 


Then  his  voice 

changed. 

.  and  he  bent 

towards  her. 

"To  -  morrow. 

Litt,"    he 

whispered, 

"Natt's  safe,  and 

to-morrow  ; 

,ou  will  be 

my  wife." 

Litt  looked  at  h 

im  curiou: 

dr. 

"Yes,"    she    r< 

■peated    si 

:>fti 

y,   "Nait's 

safe,    and    to-mor 

row   you 

sh; 

ill    put    my 

wedding-ring  on." 

"  Will  your  hand  be  well 

enough.'"  he 

asked  anxiously. 

pushed  open, 
shock-headd 
looked  in. 

"Told  to  give  you 
this,"  he  said  briefly, 
flinging  a  small  paper 
parcel  on  the  ground 
and  then  disappearing 
instantly. 

The  Sergeant  smiled. 

"A  wedding  present,  of 

murmured,  and  cut  the  string. 


The  paper  fell  open  and  there  lay  a  left 
hand,  cut  at  the  wrist,  and  wrapped  neat 
round  with  a  large  pocket-handkerchief. 
Beneath  the  hand  was  a  letter  from  Litt,  to 
the  effect  that  she  had  kept  her  word,  and 
he  could  put  on  the  wedding-ring  as  he 
wished.  As  for  her,  she  had  gone  to  join 
Natt,  who  would  rather  have  her  with  one 
hand  than  not  at  all. 
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THE  persistence  of  Lord  Byron  in 
literature  is  an  extremely  interesting 
fact.  He  has  been  dead  full  seventy  years, 
and  yet  the  discussions  concerning  him 
flourish  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  problem 
is  a  twofold  one.  People  are  prepared  to 
debate  strenuously  as  to  the  character  of  his 
poetry,  and  also  to  debate  with  equal 
strenuousness  as  to  the  character  of  the 
man.  On  the  Continent  there  is  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion :  you  may  take  up  a  German 
biographical  dictionary,  and  you  will  find 
a  statement  that  for  two  centuries  England 
has  produced  no  man  of  letters  in  the  least 
comparable  to  Byron  ;  and  much  the  same 
judgment  obtains  in  France.  If,  as  is  so 
often  said,  the  judgment  of  the  foreigner 
is  the  judgment  of  posterity,  Byron  is 
indeed  on  a  pedestal.  But  his  own 
countrymen  do  not  concede  this.  Here 
a  consensus  of  opinion  would  have  it  that 
Byron  is  rather  great  as  a  wit  than  as  a 
poet,  although  that  minority  of  literary 
critics  which  believe  in  Byron  has  in  its 
support  the  high  authority  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  counted  Byron  at  his  best 
far  above  Shelley. 

The  same  wrangle  is  persistently 
going  on  concerning  Byron's  character 
as  a  man.  The  present  generation 
has  entirely  forgotten  the  excitement 
created  by  certain  so-called  revelations 
that  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  published  in 
Macmillari s  Magazine,  that  were  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form,  and  sold 
by  thousands.  This  pamphlet  was  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds  of  others ;  and  the 
zealous  Bvron  collector  mav  fill  a  whole 
shelf  with  books  dealing  with  that  one 
point  concerning  Byron's  life  alone.  On 
the  whole,  Mrs.  Stowe's  charge  against 
Bvron,  made  on  the  authority  of  his 
wife,  obtained  little  credence  in  America 
and  on  the  Continent,  but  much  here, 
where  there  was  a  reaction  against 
Byron's  fame,  and  where  our  Puritan 
instincts  made  us  ready  enough  to 
believe  the  worst  that  was  possible  of  the 


author  of  "  Don  Juan."  Those  of  us. 
however,  who  have  given  fair  and  honest 
attention  to  the  subject  know  full  well  that 
the  Beecher-Stowe  scandal  was  absolutely 
false,  and,  what  is  more,  we  have  plenty 
of  evidence  of  its  falseness.  That,  how 
ever,  is  a  long  controversy. 

The  point  before  me  is  the  revival  of 
Byron  interest  presented  by  the  publica- 
tion of  two  new  editions  of  his  works. 
One  of  these  is  to  be  in  twelve  volumes, 
published  by  Mr.  Heinemann  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Henley ;  the  other,  also  in  twelve 
volumes,  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray 
and  edited,  the  poetry  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Coleridge,  who  has  done  his  work  excel- 
lently, and  the  prose  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Prothero.  Those  who  want  a  picturesque 
presentation  not  only  of  Byron  but  of  all 
his  contemporaries  will  turn  to  Mr.  Henley's 
notes.  Those  who  want  to  learn  some- 
thing concerning  Byron  which  has  never 
before  been  published  will  read  the 
additional  letters  of  Byron  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Prothero's  collection. 
Mr.  Prothero  is  not  a  good  editor, 
although  one  owl  of  a  critic  stultifies 
his  criticism  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Outlook  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is. 
Mr.  Prothero's  ignorance  is  obvious. 
Byron  could  only  properly  be  edited 
by  a  fanatic,  one  who  has  for  years  col- 
lected material  and  gathered  together  every 
scrap  of  the  various  pamphlet-literature  on 
the  subject.  He  cannot  be  got  up  in 
a  few  days  by  a  writer  approaching  the 
subject  for  the  first  time.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Henley  is  the  fanatic. 
and  Mr.  Prothero  is  out  of  the  running.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Henley  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  new  original  documents. 
Those  who  can  afford  it,  however,  will  be 
compelled  to  purchase  both  editions,  and 
will,  moreover,  still  require  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  book  which  they  more  or  less 
supersede — Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  a 
work  eulogised  by  Macaulay  in  language 
familiar  to  all.  C.  K.  S. 
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A      'BUS      CONDUCTOR. 


By    G.    E.    MITTON. 


THE  conductor's  life  was  a  minor  hell. 
It  was  not  that  the  work  was  too 
much  for  him  ;  he  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  eternally  upright  position,  and  did 
not  always  take  the  trouble  to  sit  down 
when  he  had  the  opportunity.  Nor  was  it 
the  long  hours  ;  his  life  was  on  the  'bus, 
he  had  no  other  interest.  His  home  was 
represented  by  a  cross  old  woman  whom 
he  called  Mother — though  she  was  in 
reality  his  stepmother — and  her  daughter, 
a  frowsy  useless  girl  who  spent  much  time 
gossiping  in  the  street. 

Fred  did  not  at  all  dislike  his  work ;  he 
rather  prided  himself  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  memory  for  faces,  and  a  lady  might 
change  her  seat  a  dozen  times  a  journey 
without  his  asking  for  her  fare  a  second 
time.  He  had  never  made  a  mistake  in 
his  reckoning  either,  for  though  he  looked 
stupid  he  had  average  intelligence.  He 
was  a  skinny,  sandy-haired  little  fellow  with 
a  dull  face.  He  had  no  ideas  about  him- 
self or  his  destiny,  and  would  have  gone 
on  contentedly  being  a  'bus-conductor  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  asking  no  better  fate — 
but  for  his  driver. 

The  driver  was  a  strongly  built  lad  not 
many  months  older  than  Frederick,  with  a 
smooth  white  face  of  a  Napoleonic  type, 
and  a  large  rounded  chin  like  an  egg.  He 
was  handsome  in  a  bold  vivacious  way, 
and  always  smart.      He  boasted  often  that 

it  was  *•  All  d d  gammon  saving  that 

women  had  not  an  eye  for  good  looks  in  a 
man.  He  could  do  what  he  liked  with 
them,  while  as  for  that  red-herring  behind, 
he  couldn't  even  get  a  Sunday  gurl  to  go 
walking  with." 

Bill  Harris  was  a  rattling  good  whip, 
and  a  smart  man  at  a  joke.  He  was  gener- 
ally liked  on  the  line,    though   his   little 


failing  of  desiring  to  be  ahead  at  all  costs 
had  nearly  got  him  into  trouble  once  or 
twice,  "  for  endangering  the  public  safety 
by  racing." 

Yet  he  could  not  let  his  unfortunate 
conductor  alone.  There  was  something 
in  Fred  Grey  which  made  it  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  bully  him,  and  consequently 
bullied  he  was  day  in  and  day  out.  On  the 
smallest  pretext  Harris  whipped  round, 
and  if  the  conductor  did  not  immediately 
answer  the  summons  by  appearing  beside 
him,  he  invented  some  excuse  for  having 
called  him,  and  at  the  next  stopping-place 
he  would  have  him  out  on  the  pavement 
and  abuse  him. 

"  Ye  cursed  sawny,  thet  off  horse  had 
got  his  strep  caught  over,  and  you  wouldn't 

come,    ye    d d    skunk ;    if    *e    hedn't 

heppened  to  get  it  straight  where  'd  we 
be,  I  'd  like  to  know.  It 's  vour  business 
to  come  when  I  calls  ye,  and  see  ye  do 
it,  ye  little  cuss  !  " 

Yet  if  Grey  did  patiently  remount 
the  steps  he  had  just  descended,  as  often 
as  not  Harris  would  let  him  stand  there 
for  a  minute  without  noticing  him.  Fred 
was  no  coward  ;  he  could  take  his  own 
part,  and  when  he  first  went  on  the 
same  'bus  with  Harris  he  used  to  ask 
sharply,  "  What  is  't  ye  want  ?  Look 
slippy." 

Then  Harris  assumed  an  air  of  virtuous 
indignation.  "  What  are  ye  doing  here  ? 
Chuck  it !  Your  plice  is  on  the  steps, 
a-looking  after  the  passengers.  Who  told 
you  to  come  up  here,  standin'  on  the  top 
of  the  blimed  old  'bus  to  get  a  look  round  ? 
Not  me  !  " 

On  one  of  these  occasions  a  gentleman 
gave  Grey  a  shilling  as  he  descended,  and 
told  him  not  to   let  himself  be    bullied. 
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That  day  in  particular  was  a  terrible  one  ; 
from  morning  till  night  Harris  was  at  it. 

44  See  thet  'bus,"  he  said  in  an  under- 
tone, pointing  to  one  ahead  as  the  con- 
ductor came  near  him  in  the  collection  of 
fares :  "  well,  I  've  told  him  I  'm  going  to 
keep  him  company  from  here  to  the 
Mansion  House,  and  I'm  a-gohY  to — 
see  ? — if  we  hevn't  to  take  another  blessed 
brown  this  journey.  So  if  there  are  any  old 
lidies  around  you  just  look  the  other  way." 

44  You  be  blowed,"  retorted  Fred. 

Very  soon  after  he  made  a  point  of 
noticing  an  agitated  female  who  came 
down  a  by  -  street  on  the  off  side,  and 
might  conveniently  have  been  overlooked. 

At  the  next  stage  Harris  whipped  round 
viciously.  "What  did  I  tell  you?"  he 
asked,  with  the  creases  deepening  on  his 
smooth  face. 

44 1  've  got  to  take  fares,"  said  Frederick, 
"  and  you  '11  be  gettin'  yourself  into  trouble 
one  of  these  days  if  you  don't  look  out." 

A  volley  of  abuse  descended  on  his  head. 
He  had  not  the  energy  to  reply  ;  his  powers 
of  defence  were  weakening  under  the  con- 
tinual strain. 

It  so  happened  that,  after  all,  Harris 
not  onlv  overtook  but  passed  the  'bus  he 
wished  to  44  keep  company "  with,  and 
looked  around  for  opportunities  to  loiter  by 
the  way.  He  stopped  without  necessary 
cause,  inviting  irresolute  females,  with  a 
gracious  smile,  to  accompany  him  to 
"Westminster  Bridge,  Charing  Cross, 
Strend." 

"Thought  you  didn't  want  to  stop," 
said  Grev  unwarilv,  when  next  he  ascended 
in  search  of  fares.  Harris  turned  on  him 
in  virtuous  indignation. 

"  What  do  ye  suppose  this  here  'bus  is 
out  for?"  he  demanded.  **  A  game  of 
ply,  or  are  ye  tryin'  to  make  me  race  ? 
For  if  that 's  your  idee  you  're  out,  ye  are  ; 
or  prahps  ye  've  got  a  bet  on,  and  if  ye 
have,  we  '11  find  a  place  to  think  on  ye : 
we  're  all  sportsmen  at  times." 

Grey  was  not  ready  with  his  retort,  and 
listened  angrily  to  the  sniggering  of  the 
passengers.  Many  a  time  it  crossed  his 
mind  to  give  a  word  at  headquarters  as  to 
how  matters  stood,  but  he  felt  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  "  sell  his  man,"  and 


even  if  he  could  he  had  no  evidence  to 
produce  of  misconduct ;  he  might  be  over- 
looked, and  if  Harris  got  to  hear  of  it 

An  application  for  transfer  to  another  'bus 
would  probably  have  been  refused,  and 
only  earned  him  the  reputation  of  being  a 
quarrelsome  fellow. 

So  things  went  on  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  Grey's  patience 
and  courage  wore  away  ;  he  shrank  from 
addressing  his  driver,  and  was  not  ready 
to  face  him  as  formerly. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  him  from  an 
utter  breakdown  of  spirits  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  only  on  the  'bus  with  Harris 
one  day  out  of  two,  for  every  second  day 
they  each  had  a  half- day  off,  and  as  their 
halves  did  not  coincide  they  only  saw  one 
another  for  one  journey  which  over- 
lapped. Grey  once  ventured  to  state 
his  grievance  to  the  "odd  man,"  who 
advised  him  :  "  Give  it  him  back ;  stand  up 
to  him,  cheeky  young  bloke.  Ring  the 
bloomin'  bell  every  blessed  toime  he 
starts.  I'd  soon  lay  it  into  him."  But 
this  advice,  though  well  meant,  was 
unfeasible.  On  full  days  Grey  was  practi- 
callv  on  his  feet  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing  to  eleven  at  night ;  and  his  dinner- 
time, twenty  minutes,  came  at  the  end  of 
one  journey.  He  lived  not  far  from  one 
stopping-place,  which  was  a  short  stage 
before  the  journey's  end  where  the  'bus 
turned  round  to  go  back.  On  three  days 
in  the  week  two  mites  of  children,  his 
stepsister's  children,  who  had  come  into 
the  world  unwanted,  brought  his  dinner  to 
him  at  the  journey's  end,  and  waited  to 
take  back  the  pot  or  plate  when  he  had 
finished. 

One  day  as  the  'bus  drew  up  at  the 
stopping-place  before  the  final  stage,  he 
saw  the  children  waiting. 

44  What's  up?"  he  asked.  "What  ye 
brought  the  dinner  here  for  ?  " 

44  Please,  Fred,  we  wos  tired,"  piped  the 
elder  of  the  two ,  "  and  we  wos  late,  and 
Billie  can't  go  quick,  and  it's  shorter  to 
come  here." 

Fred  was  not  fond  of  children,  and  these 
were  unattractive  little  creatures ;  vet  he 
was  never  unkind  to  them,  and  he  took 
them  up  on  the  'bus.  "  Look  here,  Topsy," 
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he  said,  "  you  and  Billie  mustn't  do  this 
never  no  more ;  it 's  agen  the  rules,  and 
if  the  inspector  catched  me  at  it,  he  *<1 
give  it  me — see  ?  " 

Topsy  nodded. 

Yet  a  day  or  two  later  he  heard  her 
piping  whine  at  the  same  spot  again.  It 
was  a  drenching  day,  and  the  children  had 
little  to  protect  them  from  the  rain. 

"  This  '11  not  do,  Topsy,"  he  said  angrily. 


"  Ye  've  no  call  to  come  here."  Yet  with 
an  uneasy  mind  he  picked  them  up.  "  Bill." 
he  said,  going  on  the  top  of  the  'bus, 
"them  two  kids  of  my  sister's  is  here 
again,  ye  mind  ?" 

"Ay!" 

"  They  've  fetched  my  dinner,  and  it  is 
a  bit  of  a  walk  for  them  to  the  end  of 
the  journey  this  bad  weather.  What'Il 
the  inspector  do  if  he  catches  me?" 
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"  Ye  '11  get  hauled  up." 

"  Blame  me  if  I  know  what  to  do,  it 's 
that  wet,  yet  the  pots  must  go  back,  and 
there  's  none  to  send  but  them  two  little 
kids ;  I  tell'd  the  little  gell  not  to  come, 
but  she 's  that  set  on  it." 

Bill  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "  I 
don't  suppose  ye  'd  get  the  sack,  yet  ye  'd 
at  best  lose  a  week's  work.  I  wouldn't 
risk  it.  It  won't  kill  'em  to  get  wet ;  thet 
sort  don't  die  easy."  He  knew  Fred's 
family  affairs. 

Yet  at  the  "Arms"  it  was  he  who 
played  with  the  children,  and  sent  them 
home  rapturously  delighted  with  the 
driver,  who  was  "  a  sight  kinder  nor  our 
Fred." 

After  this  Fred  let  the  affair  slide. 
Whenever  it  was  wet  Topsy  turned  up 
smiling  at  the  forbidden  stage,  and  he 
took  no  resolute  measures  for  stopping 
her. 

On  an  off-day  when  the  children  were 
not  in  the  'bus  the  inspector  got  in  at 
that  point,  and  Fred  felt  an  atmosphere  of 
relief  envelop  him  ;  he  was  safe  for  a  bit. 

The  same  day  Bill  was  in  a  regular 
mood  for  torment;  he  worried  his  con- 
ductor until,  as  the  phrase  goes,  he  hadn't 
a  leg  to  stand  on,  and  abused  him  with  a 
virtuous  smile.  He  made  trivial  excuses 
for  calling  him  up  every  time  he  went 
down,  and  when  he  came  up  irritated  him. 
At  the  public-house  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  he  made  him  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  assembled  company,  for  Bill  had  a 
rude  and  effective  wit. 

On  the  journey  back  he  overtook  a  'bus 
of  the  rival  company  in  an  open  bit  of 
road  with  no  policeman  in  view.  It  was 
a  raw  cold  dav,  and  for  once  he  had  taken 
rather  more  than  he  could  carry.  He  got 
excited  in  his  endeavour  to  pass  his  rival, 
and  lashed  his  horses  to  a  gallop  so  that 
the  'bus  swaved  from  side  to  side.  A 
lumbering  van  was  in  front,  and  left  him 
little  room  to  pass  by  the  island  in  the 
roadwav;  he  ran  his  calculation  so  fine 
that  his  off  wheel  grated  on  the  curb  of 
the  island.  He  intended  to  run  past  a 
stopping-place  where  people  did  not  often 
alight,  but  about  forty  yards  before  reach- 
ing it  the  bell  sounded.      He  pulled  up 


with  an  oath ;  he  dared  not  disobey  the 
bell,  and  a  slow  moving  row  of  women 
took  so  long  to  alight  that  he  lost  the 
leading  'bus  hopelessly. 

He  "  whipped  round  "  to  summon  Fred, 
and  let  off  a  string  of  abuse  at  him. 

"  Ye  dirty  dog,"  he  said.  "  What  did 
ye  do  thet  for,  ye  blimed  hound ;  what 
in  thunder  must  ye  stop  for  ?  It  would 
have  done  just  as  well  when  we  reached 
the  corner." 

"  I  didn't  think  ye  meant  to  stay  there 
either,"  said  Fred. 

"  Not  stop  ?  Why,  of  course  I  'd  stop, 
unless  ye  told  me  no  one  was  alightin' ; 
what  do  ve  tike  me  for  ?  A  low- 
livered " 

Fred  bent  over  him  and  spoke  quickly, 

though  with  alarm  in  his  heart.    "  Ye  d 

fool,"  he  said,  "  Ye  'd  best  chuck  it,  ye  've 
got  too  much  on  board,  and  I  '11  report  ye 
for  racing,  see  if  I  don't." 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  a  gentle- 
man sitting  near,  "and  here's  my  card 
if  you  want  a  witness." 

Harris  said  nothing.  It  was  the  last 
journey,  and  when  they  reached  the  yard 
he  clambered  down  and  walked  off  with- 
out even  a  good-night.  He  had  not 
forgiven  Grey. 

A  week  later,  when  the  'bus  reached  the 
"Arms"  at  dinner-time,  Grey  walked  up 
to  his  driver  with  a  face  of  despairing 
miserv.  "  Ye  've  done  me  this  time,"  he 
said  hopelessly.  Harris  looked  at  him 
uncomprehendingly. 

"The  *  spot '  inspector's  been  on  and 
saw  me  take  up  the  childer  without  them 
paying,  and  I  'm  to  go  up  for  it,  and  it 's 
all  yer  doing,  ye  dirty  cur  !  "  he  said  ;  but 
there  was  misery,  not  anger,  in  his  voice. 
"I  let  ye  off  about  that  racing,  and  that's 
what  I  get  for  it.  I  'd  tell  'em  now,  but 
where  's  the  good  ?  They  'd  ask  me  why 
I  hadn't  reported  at  the  time,"  and  he 
walked  sullenly  away. 

"  Ye  've  got  it  now.  It  '11  larn  ye, 
maybe,  not  to  threat  me  agen,"  shouted 
Harris,  but  he  was  sorry  too. 

Fred  finished  his  dav's  work,  and  the 
driver  let  him  alone.  As  thev  went  to 
the  vard  with  an  empty  'bus,  Harris  said. 
"  Fred ! " 
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"Ay!" 

"  I  didn't  set  the  •  spot*  on  ye." 

"  I  believe  ye." 

"Thet's  yer  own  look-out,"  and  he 
made  no  further  offers  of  conciliation. 
The  next  day  Fred  was  waiting  to  be 
summoned  to  the  head-office,  but  he  did 
not  see  Bill,  and  the  day  after  that  there 
was  a  new  conductor. 

Fred  was  kept  waiting  about  to  see 
the  manager,  and  dismissed  without  his 
case  being  considered.  The  same  thing 
'*  happened  the  next  day  and  the  next.  He 
lost  a  week's  work.  He  knew  the 
authorities  were  doing  it  on  purpose  as 
part  of  his  punishment,  but  meantime 
funds  ran  short  at  home,  and  he  had  no 
reserve  fund  to  fall  back  upon. 

He  hung  about  the  public-house  in  the 
evenings  miserably,  receiving  the  well- 
meant  condolences  of  his  comrades  ;  but 
whenever  Bill  appeared  on  the  scene,  he 
went  off. 

Late  one  evening,  when  the  'bus  had 
just  got  back,  Bill  stood  talking  with  a 
group  of  comrades  under  the  lamp  on  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  When 's  that  man  o'  mine  coming  on 
again,  any  of  ye  know  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He 's  down  on  his  luck,"  muttered  one. 

"Ay,  and  he's  got  a  down  agin  me  on 
it  too,"  said  Bill  ;  "  but  'twasn't  my  doing. 
I  wouldn't  go  for  to  do  such  a  dirty  trick." 

11  Never  noo  a  man  tike  it  so  'ard 
afore,"  said  another  driver. 

"  They  won't  seek  him  for  it ;  'e  's  got  a 
clean  record,  'e  hes ;  they  '11  heve  'im  up, 
and  the  boss  '11  pull  a  long  face,  and 
he  '11  heve  lost  his  week,  and  that 's  all." 

"He's  a  beastly  snivelling  cuss,  but  I 
have  a  kind  of  a  feclin'  for  him,"  con- 
tinued Bill. 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this 
announcement  ;  his  treatment  of  his  un- 
fortunate conductor  was  well  known. 

Bill  went  on  composedly.  "  He  used 
to  stend  up  to  me  once,  and  I  put  it  on  to 
see  how  far  he  'd  go  ;  he  hesn't  an  ounce 
of  spunk  left  in  him  now.  Ye  could 
wring  him  out  like  a  dead  kitten." 

His  listeners  spat  on  the  ground  and 
grinned.  At  that  moment  Grey  started 
out   of  a   low   doorway  and  hit  Harris  a 


tremendous  blow  on  the  face — a  blow  so 
forcible  that  it  would  have  felled  him 
instantly  if  he  had  not  clutched  at  the 
post  for  support.  Before  the  assembled 
group  recovered  themselves,  Grey  darted 
off  down  a  mews  and  got  a  start  of  the 
yelling  mob  of  boys  and  men  who  quickly 
were  on  his  track. 

%"Have    at    him,    have    at   him!"  they 
shouted. 

Some  hastened  round  the  block  of 
houses  to  cut  off  his  retreat  north  or 
south,  and  others  slipped  on  the  wet 
pavement,  but  two  or  three  were  hard  on 
his  heels. 

During  the  week  of  misery  and  insuffi- 
cient food  which  had  preceded  the  out- 
burst, Grey  had  worked  himself  up  into  a 
fever.  His  chief  cause  of  wretchedness 
was  that  he  considered  he  had  acted  as  a 
fool,  and  would  for  ever  be  branded  as 
the  helpless  victim  of  a  succession  of  'bus- 
drivers.  He  had  had  in  his  hand  the 
weapon  to  strike  his  tormentor,  and,  from 
want  of  initiative,  had  failed  to  use  it.  He 
had,  therefore,  put  himself  in  bondage  for 
ever.  They  would  all  consider  they  coulu 
do  as  they  pleased  now  without  a  though: 
of  retaliation.  It  was  this  that  stung  him. 
If  he  had  once  reported  Harris,  he  could 
always  have  held  the  threat  of  a  second 
report  over  his  head  if  he  failed  to  behave 
himself;  but  now  he  might  threaten  in 
vain,  Harris  would  only  laugh.  Besides, 
never  again  would  he  have  such  a  chance, 
backed  up  by  an  independent  witness.  He 
had  let  the  opportunity  slide,  and  had 
received  his  reward. 

He  fully  believed  that  Harris  had  set 
the  inspector  on  his  track,  and  was,  there- 
fore, responsible  for  the  loss  of  this  week's 
work,  and  it  made  him  savage  to  feel  that 
his  hated  driver  had  the  power  of  depriving 
him  of  his  money.  Grey  did  not  particu- 
larly mind  those  at  home  being  hungry : 
they  were  always  taking  what  he  gave 
without  thanks ;  it  would  do  'em  good  to 
feel  the  pinch  a  bit ;  but  he  did  most  par- 
ticularly mind  being  hungry  himself,  and 
every  time  he  smelt  good  food  and  had  to 
forgo  it,  he  nursed  his  wrath  against  his 
tormentor. 

That  evening  he  had  skulked  off  before 
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Bill's  'bus  appeared,  but  he  had  not  strayed 
far  away,  and  when  he  saw  the  smooth, 
well-fed  face  of  his  driver  his  feelings  had 
seethed  in  wrath.  He  was  too  far  off  to 
hear  exactly  what  was  said,  but  he  knew 
the  men  were  discussing  him,  and  when  a 
roar  of  laughter  followed  Harris's  remark 
he  knew  that  he  was  the  butt  of  their  wit. 
The  boiling,  maddening  desire  to  strike 
that  smooth  self-satisfied  face,  to  mash  the 
features  up  indistinguishably,  had  surged 


not  an  ounce  of  courage  left  in  him — six 
months'  perpetual  torment  had  made  him 
a  slave. 


He  discovered  th; 
running  almost  withi 
he  was  not  caught  ye 
of  the  houses  hung  o 
pursuers  had  not  tu 
longed  to  dart  down  an  area  and  crouch 
the  gloom,  but  all  the  gates  were  shut,  a 
to  stop  would  be  to  give  himself  up.      I 


his  legs  were  still 
t  his  own  volition  : 
The  black  shadows 
r  the  street,  and  his 
ed  the  corner.     He 


over  every  other  consideration.  It  was  as 
if  he  were  in  a  dream,  and  it  was  smiling 
and  bobbing  about  before  him.  One 
tremendous  crash,  a  shoot  of  pain  in  his 
own  hand,  a  chorus  of  shouts,  and  he 
awoke  in  terror  to  find  he  had  done  it,  and 
the  rabble  was  on  his  heels.  His  bones 
turned  to  water  as  he  realised  he  should 
be  caught,  dragged  back,  and  have  to 
stand  up  to  receive  the  battering  he 
bad  earned.  They  would  never  let 
Mm  off;  the  most  he  could  hope  for 
was  they  would  put  him  up  to  fight 
Bill,  and  that  he  could  not  do:  he  had 


turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  ran  on  ;  they 
followed,  now  seeing  him,  and  again  losing 
him  as  he  turned  a  fresh  corner.  Presently 
he  came  to  a  bit  of  open  ground  covered 
with  rubble.  He  dived  over  the  low, 
tumble-down  wall  that  surrounded  it,  and 
tried  to  get  along  under  its  side  without 
being  seen.  His  pursuers  did  lose  sight  of 
him  for  a  minute,  but  a  shout  told  him  he 
was  discovered.      He  stumbled,  and  made 


fhiw 


the 


hillocks ;  they  ran  round  on  the  smooth 
ground  outside  to  head  him :  he  could 
hear  their  shrieks  of  glee.     A.  masi-,wss&. 
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was  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  night's  fun. 

He  cut  out  into  the  open  ground  and 
scaled  the  wall  on  the  farther  side  before 
they  reached  him,  but  he  had  lost  by  his 
move.  His  heart  was  fluttering  so  he 
could  hardly  draw  breath,  and  he  was  in  a 
panic  of  terror :  he  felt  he  should 
scream  or  burst  into  tears  if  they  touched 
him.  He  dived  into  a  narrow  flagged 
passage  between  two  lines  of  houses 
that  seemed  to  shelter  him  for  a  moment. 
If  only  he  could  keep  out  of  sight  he 
might  hide. 

Alas!  the  passage  he  had  chosen  was  a 
cul-de-sac.  Wildly  he  looked  round ;  he 
heard  their  pattering  footsteps  coming 
along  the  street  he  had  left  behind.  The 
door  of  a  small  house  opened  suddenly. 

"  Come  in,  quick  !  "  said  a  girl,  with  the 
ready  female  instinct  of  helping  the  weaker 


side.  She  bustled  him  through  a  passage 
and  out  of  the  front  door  at  right  angles 
to  that  by  which  he  had  entered.  A  row 
of  small  gardens  lay  in  front  of  the  dismal 
little  houses,  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the 
time  when  the  place  had  been  famous  for 
its  market-gardens.  The  broken  palings 
surrounding  them  were  only  knee  high ; 
Grey  crashed  heavily  through  one  set  and 
over  another,  then  he  fell  headlong  into 
the  soft,  sticky  mould  in  the  deep  shadow, 
and  lay  there. 

There  he  was  found  the  following 
morning,  and  the  doctor  who  examined 
him  stated  that  he  was  very  much  out  of 
condition,  and  had  been  unfit  for  any  severe 
exertion.  At  the  inquest  a  verdict  was 
brought  in  in  accordance  with  the  medical 
evidence — Death  due  to  syncope  result- 
ing from  over-exertion  and  insufficient 
nourishment. 
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By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TOLD  OX  THE  PAGODA." 


MAH  SO  looked  out  from  her  hut 
across  the  paddy  Kwins  :  it  was 
late  afternoon  and  intensely  hot :  the  sun 
still  burned  against  the  distant  skyline, 
showing  red  through  the  palm-tree  tops : 
no  one  stirred,  save  a  few  children  who 
played  in  the  deep  dust  of  the  road. 

The  creaking  of  a  bullock-cart  and  the 
bleating  of  a  kid  that  had  lost  its  dam 
alone  broke  the  sultry  stillness. 

Mah  So  was  eighteen,  and  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  little  village ;  she  felt  very 
proud  of  these  two  facts  as  she  smoked 
her  green-leaf  cigar  and  kept  the  hungry 
mosquitoes  off  with  a  palm-fan.  It  is 
something  to  be  young  and  a  beauty,  even 
when  one  only  lives  away  in  the  jungle, 
surrounded  by  malarial  swamps. 

It  was  a  small  place,  dropped  as  a  bird 
might  drop  its  nest  amidst  great  tracts  of 
grass-land,  dotted  but  sparsely  with  clumps 
of  bamboo  and  jack  trees,  consisting  only 
of  one  street,  if  street  it  could  be  called, 
lined  on  either  side  by  a  collection  of 
poor,  straggling  houses  with  "dunni" 
thatches ;  a  ruined  pagoda  and  a  circular 
well  situated  at  the  extreme  end.  A  few 
paddy-fields  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping 
incline  were  the  only  signs  of  cultivation. 

Stretching  away  on  either  side  as  far  as 
the  eve  could  reach  was  the  wild  country, 
broken  here  and  there  by  irregular  ranges 
of  low  hills. 

The  people  were  poor,  but  they  were 
"happy,  dwelling  there  in  lazy  amity  and 
good  fellowship. 

Mah  So  had  spent  all  her  life  in  the  one 
spot,  never  wandering  for  more  than  two 
miles  in  any  direction.  All  her  interests 
lay  close  beside  her  :  that  was  her  world — 
the  world  which  made  its  home  in  the 
dozen  huts  or  so  that  fringed  the  road. 
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She  lived  with  her  grandmother,  a  tooth- 
less, shrivelled  old  woman,  spare  and  lean 
as  a  reed,  who,  despite  her  sixty  years — a 
good  age  for  one  of  her  race — swept  and 
washed,  drew  water  and  cut  wood  with 
almost  the  vigour  of  one  in  the  morning  of 
life. 

All  the  years  she  had  lived  she  had  been 
miserably  poor,  and  was  so  still — poorer 
than  any  of  her  neighbours,  for  they 
owned  a  bullock  and  perhaps  a  few  cocks 
and  hens  and  some  goats.  But  old  Mah 
Poo  had  none  of  these,  depending  entirely 
on  a  thin  stretch  of  paddy  stubble  for  her 
and  Mah  So's  living.  It  had  never  failed 
them,  and  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  her 
lot.  Of  anv  other  life  than  hers  she  had 
but  the  vaguest,  faintest  conception. 

Her  one  ambition  was  to  live  just  long 
enough  to  see  Mah  So's  children  tumbling 
in  the  mud  where  their  grandparents  had 
before  them,  and  now  the  time  had  come, 
the  old  woman  said,  when  the  girl  could 
choose  and  make  her  new  home  beside 
the  old,  and  it  was  of  this  that  Mah  So 
thought  most  as  she  looked  away  towards 
the  western  sky.  She  had  two  suitors, 
whose  parents  had  often  hinted  over  their 
evening  meal  to  Mah  Poo  that  her  grand- 
daughter would  be  welcomed  by  them. 

Moung  Thin  was  a  good,  harmless, 
gentle  fellow,  quite  ignorant  and  full  of 
quaint  superstitions  and  curious  beliefs, 
but  well-to-do,  owning  bullocks  and  paddy, 
and  he  loved  her  much. 

Moung  Tu  was  handsome  and  idle, 
thinking  of  nothing  save  the  colours  of  his 
silk  patso  and  his  cock-lighting.  He  liked 
Mah  So,  hated  Moung  Thin,  and  loved 
himself  best  of  all. 

Mah  So  liked  Moung  Thin,  but  her 
woman's   soul  was  taken  by  the  brusque 

\  \  -l 
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wooing  and  gay  appearance  of  black- 
browed  Moiing  Tu. 

For  a  year  past  they  had  both  lingered 
round  her. 

Mah  Poo  favoured  Moung  Thin,  for  he 
was  rich ;  her  old  wrinkled  face  would 
light  up  with  childish  glee  when  a  banana, 
a  maago,  or  above  all  a  dorian  came  from 
him,  and  as  she  ate  she  would  praise  him 
and  his.  And  Mah  So  would  listen  as  she 
sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  nyeem-tree,  and 
be  undecided  :  she  was  but  a  child,  and 
although  her  heart  inclined  towards  the  one, 
she  feared  her  grandmother  too  much  to 
go  against  her  in  so  grave  a  matter. 

The  girls  of  the  village  when  they  sat  at 
their  doors  of  an  evening  told  her  of  the 
gold  bracelets  and  jewelled  earrings  that 
sparkled  so  beautifully,  and  which  Moung 
Thin  would  be  sure  to  give  her,  and  of  the 
rupees  that  he  made  and  saved  from  his 
paddy-field. 

Mah  So  heard,  but  she  seldom  answered  ; 
she  was  torn  with  doubts.  Ornaments  and 
rupees  were  both  very  good  things  and 
very  much  to  be  desired  :  that  she  knew — 
and  yet,  and  yet — she  was  not  so  sure. 

So  time  passed  ;  the  padouk  -  flower 
bloomed  thrice,  and  then  the  rains  fell. 
Mah  So  went  about  her  work  as  usual, 
giving  ear  to  the  old  woman's  mumbling 
as  she  shivered  over  the  fire  making  her 
betel-chews,  and  was  never  one  bit  nearer 
her  choice. 

She  did  not  speak  when  Moung  Thin 
lingered  near  in  the  soft  nights,  nor  thank 
him  for  his  timid  gifts  ;  but  gave  many  a 
shy,  sweet  smile  to  Moung  Tu  when  he 
passed  by,  his  turban  fluttering  in  the 
breeze. 

Moung  Thin  would  have  saved  and 
sacrificed  all  for  Mah  So.  Moung  Tu 
would  not  have  missed  a  game  of  football 
or  a  pony  race  for  her  sake  on  any 
account.     Yet  he  was  liked  best. 

Moung  Thin  was  gentle  and  kind ;  he 
tended  the  animals  himself,  and  wiped  the 
dust  from  the  oxen's  patient  eyes  when 
they  dragged  their  heavy  loads  along  the 
shadeless  roads.  Moung  Tu  had  no  feel- 
ing for  any  one  thing,  he  would  net  the 
poor  little  birds  and  throw  them  to  Mah 
Poo's  cat  and  laugh  to  see  their  pain  and 


struggles.  He  would  let  his  mother  work 
early  and  late  while  he  lay  on  his  back 
in  the  sun  and  killed  flies. 

Yet  it  was  Moung  Tu  who  was  liked 
best. 

Everyone  urged  Mah  So  to  marry 
Moung  Thin.  He  was  so  wealthy  they 
said,  and  of  the  advantages  of  marrying 
wealth  that  small  village  thought  much 
the  same  as  the  great  world  does.  She 
began  to  grow  weary  of  their  reitera- 
tions. 

One  fine  but  oppressively  hot  night, 
just  before  the  ceasing  of  the  rains,  the 
men  sat  on  their  mats  yawning  lazily 
as  they  watched  the  women  preparing  the 
evening  meat  and  talked  of  the  coming 
change  in  the  season,  always  a  fertile 
source  of  conversation. 

Mah  So  had  gone  to  the  well  to  fill  up 
a  "chatty"  with  water,  and  was  standing 
twisting  up  her  long  hair,  a  cigar  in  her 
mouth,  when  Moung  Tu,  with  a  moody, 
discontented  -  looking  expression  on  his 
face,  picked  his  way  through  the  thorns 
and  soft  mud  that  choked  the  path,  and 
joined  her. 

What  passed  between  them  no  one  in 
the  village  ever  -  quite  knew,  only  when 
Mah  So  hurried  back  up  the  road  her 
small  face  looked  very  scared,  and  she  was 
very  quiet  that  night  and  for  many  nights 
after. 

A  month  later  Moung  Tu  married  a  girl 
from  a  village  on  the  river,  and  his  own 
place  knew  him  no  more. 

And  Mah  So  was  betrothed  to  Moung 
Thin. 

Everyone  was  glad,  and  came  and  ate 
and  smoked  on  the  bamboo-ledge  every 
evening.  Mah  So  was  very  silent,  but  that 
was  not  unusual ;  besides,  when  all  are 
chattering  and  laughing,  it  is  well  that  one 
should  remain  quiet.  She  was  gentle  and 
laborious,  and  went  about  her  work  just 
the  same  as  she  had  done  since  she  was  a 
little  girl,  rising  with  the  crow,  sweeping 
out  the  hut,  breaking  the  sticks  for  the 
fire.  In  no  one  did  she  confide.  Of  an 
evening  when  the  dim  oil-lamps  were  lit, 
and  the  fire-flies  gleamed  and  the  grass- 
hoppers cried  so  shrilly,  Moung  Thin 
came  and  sat  with  her,  and  felt  very  shy 
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and    very    pleased,    and     brought    little 
presents  for  them  both. 

Mali  Poo  was  so  glad,  she  felt  that  she 
had  done  so  well  for  the  child  ;  and  as 
she  sat  of  a  night  looking  down  the  road, 
tears  would  come  into  her  old  eyes  and 
make  them  dimmer  than  age  had  done, 
but  they  were  tears  of  thankfulness  that 
Man  So  should  spend  her  life  in  the  village 
so  dear  to  the  old  woman,  dear  as  only  the 


same  time,  had  walked,  as  it  were,  down 
life's  path  hand  in  hand. 

Then  there  was  Moung  Bah  :  she  re- 
membered him  as  a  young  man,  and  now 
he  and  his  wife  had  their  great-grand- 
children round  him ;  and  there  was  many 
another  beside.  AH  the  joys,  the  sorrows, 
the  privations,  and  the.  feasts,  they  had 
shared  with  her,  and  would  share  to  the  end. 

The  towering  palms  that  stood  upward 


WHAT    PASSED 


place  filled  with  memories  of  a  youth  and 
age  can  be. 

She  could  not,  in  her  simple,  untutored 
way,  imagine  a  fairer  life  than  hers  had 
been. 

Ever}-  stick  of  the  little  place  was 
hallowed.  Each  one  who  dwelt  in  the 
small  wood-houses  nestling  there  in  the 
shadows  had  been  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  many  long  years.  Mah  Too, 
who  lived  opposite,  and  Mah  Poo  had 
been  children  together,  had  married  the 


towards  the  sky  had  been  there  when 
she,  old  and  wrinkled  now,  had  stood  a 
young  girl  with  glossy,  flower-bedecked 
tresses  in  her  courting-time. 

Her  life  had  been  so  good,  it  were  well 
if  Mah  So's  was  as  good,  so  she  thought 
as  she  stretched  her  tired  old  limbs  under 
her  cotton  mosquito-curtain. 

Mah  Poo  and  Moung  Thin's  people  had 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  rupees  before  all 
was  arranged.  Money  plays  a  great  part 
in  their  conversation  and  lives. 
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Even-thing  was  settled  amicably,  how- 
ever, and  each  party  was  more  than 
satisfied. 

Moung  Thin  erected  a  wooden  hutch 
for  public  water-jars  in  the  village,  besides 
performing  a  few  other  smaller  works  of 
merit.  All  this  in  honour  of  the  approach- 
ing event. 

Some  whispered  among  themselves  that 
Moung  Tu  had  considered  himself  badly 
treated,  and  had  sworn  to  take  revenge ; 
and  Moung  Tu  would  not  be  nice  to  have 
as  a  foe,  so  they  thought. 

Such  forebodings,  however,  were  treated 
with  a  sneering  laugh  by  others. 

If  she  had  married  they  would  have 
been  divorced  by  now,  so  said  Moung 
Ku,  *'  for  was  not  a  husband  who  in- 
dulged '  in  cock-fighting  liable  to  be 
put  away  by  his  wife  "  ;  to  which  remark 
an  attentive  circle  gave  an  approving 
44  houkbah,"  which,  translated,  means 
44  of  course." 

Besides,  as  she  was  going  to  be  married 
to  Moung  Thin,  where  was  the  use  in 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  anything 
else,  especially  as  they  were  all  going  to 
assist  at  the  feast,  this  remark  being  made 
by  Moung  Hpay,  who  made  a  point  of 
never  speaking  unless  compelled  to.  His 
words  were  always  listened  to  attentively 
by  a  large  body  of  admiring  friends,  of 
whom  he  had  a  great  number,  due  in  a 
great  measure,  report  had  it,  to  the  fact  of 
his  being  closely  related  to  a  toddy  farmer 
who  passed  through  the  village  three  times 
a  vear  and  on  such  occasions  treated  them 
all  liberallv,  and  "toddv"  is  not  to  be 
despised  when  quite  fresh  and  obtained 
for  nothing. 

It  was  just  dawn.  A  streak  of  faint 
rose-hued  pink  showed  against  the  sky, 
the  crows  cawed  sleepily  at  intervals,  the 
djw  was  sparkling  and  quivering  on  the 
grass,  there  was  a  heavy  heat-haze  in  the  air. 
A  few  minutes  later  and  Heaven  opened  her 
shutters,  threw  up  her  windows,  and  sent 
forth  a  new  day,  and  ere  many  hours  had 
passed  the  white  intense  glare  of  the  East 
lay  on  the  scene  around. 

It  was  Mah  So's  wedding-day. 

She  was  rolling  up  her  hair  round  a 
wooden   comb ;    thanat    kha,    the    powder 


beloved  of  Burmese  women,  was  smeared 
over  her  face. 

She  wore  a  pure  white  jacket  over  a 
rainbow-hued  silk  tamien. 

Plenty  of  pickled  tea,  lemonade, 
cheroots,  and  fruit  had  been  prepared 
for  the  guests. 

Outside  on  the  bare  brown  earth  fresh 
matting  had  been  spread  for  the  men,  and 
inside  for  the  women,  where  the\  would  sit 
and  gossip. 

Before  the  day  was  very  many  hours  old 
the  village  road  with  its  many  trees  was 
gay  with  a  continual  stream  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, attired  in  all  their  best,  looking  like 
moving  gardens  of  gorgeous  blossoms 
against  the  tender  green  of  the  grass; 
past  the  moss  -  overgrown  pagoda  they 
went  onward,  greeting  each  other  with 
laughter  that  echoed  on  the  sultry  air. 

There  were  the  old  men  and  the  old 
women,  moving  slowly,  talking,  smoking, 
and  gesticulating  ;  then  came  the  young 
men  and  girls,  the  latter  shuffling  lazily 
through  the  dust  with  parasols  held  over 
bare  heads,  for  the  sun  was  high  and  the 
heat  great. 

Then  there  were  the  children,  dressed, 
perfumed,  and  bejewelled  in  honour  of  the 
occasion. 

The  musical  members  brought  up  the 
rear,  beating  the  44  tom-tom,"  posturing, 
and  making  curious  noises,  which  no 
doubt  they  called  singing.  When  they 
came  to  Mah  Poo's  hut  thev  made  a  halt. 
She  was  sitting  just  inside,  smiling  all  over 
her  wrinkled  face  as  she  called  to  them 
and  bade  them  rejoice.  Amidst  a  great 
deal  of  clatter  and  noise  they  all  sat  down 
on  their  different  squares  of  matting  ;  in 
the  middle  was  Moung  Thin,  with  a  bright 
pink  silk  turban  on  his  head,  looking 
somewhat  awkward  at  finding  himself  the 
object  of  so  much  attention. 

Mah  So  squatted  with  her  girl  friends 
round  her,  whispering  and  laughing  among 
themselves. 

In  a  little  while  the  elder  men  of  the 
village  spoke,  calling  all  the  others  to 
witness  the  marriage  ;  then  Moung  Thin 
and  his  bride  ate  some  rice  out  of  one 
dish,  and  he  gave  Mah  So  some  pickled 
tea,  whereupon   she   gave   some   back  to 
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him,   and   the    ceremony  was   practically 
over. 

Then  began  a  great  deal  of  chewing  of 
betel-nut,  drinking  of  lemonade,  and  eat- 
ing of  sweets  and  cakes,  chattering  and 
noise,  as  they  compared  notes  as  to  past 
marriages  and  displays  that  they  had 
attended,  all  agreeing  that  none  had  come 
up  to  the  present  one ;  then  followed 
speculations  as  to  whether  any  other 
village  could  equal  theirs  in  the  matter  of 
feast,  they  being  perfectly  convinced  the 
while  that  none  could. 

All  were  as  happy  and  merry  and  good- 
humoured  as  it  is  possible  for  mortals 
to  l>e. 

The  cat  looked  on  too  and  seemed  to 
join  in,  so  did  the  lean  pariah-dogs  who 
had  accompanied  them. 

The  elders  drew  round  to  converse. 
The  young  girls  squatted  near  the  bride 
and  puffed  their  cheroots. 

The  women  drew  together  in  the  shade 
of  the  verandah  and  ate  and  drank 
sweetened  lemonade  and  dozed  through- 
out the  day,  reserving  themselves  for  the 
"  poay,"  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
evening.  For  Moung  Thin  had  engaged 
a  troupe  of  wandering  actors. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  a  Burman 
delights  in  above  another  it  is  a  dramatic 
performance. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  play  was  to  begin  : 
about  an  hour  beforehand  the  audience 
commenced  to  arrive  in  parties. 

The  performers  had  made  their  stage 
by  the  roadside,  their  background  the 
dark  outline  of  the  trees  ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  stage  were  placed  some  branches  of 
a  banana  tree,  on  the  ground  were  spread 
many  kinds  of  embroidered  rugs,  while 
the  footlights  ranged  round  in  a  circle 
consisted  of  rags  steeped  in  petroleum 
standing  in  earthenware  pots. 

They  spluttered  and  crackled  and  threw 
no  very  tempered  or  delicate  shade  on 
the  surroundings ;  hanging  on  a  cord 
slung  from  two  trees  were  several  masks 
to  represent  demons  and  gods  and 
animals ;  the  actresses  squatted  calmly, 
doing  up  their  faces  in  full  sight  of  the 
audience,  with  their  dresses,  dragon's 
wings,  flowers,  ornaments,  and  all  the  rest 


of  their  "  properties "   scattered  in   con- 
fusion about. 

As  the  proceedings  were  to  last  through- 
out the  night  the  guests  had  provided 
themselves  with  beds,  and  commenced  to 
make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

While  waiting  for  the  play  to  begin,  a 
grotesque-looking  man  went  in  ami  out 
among  the  people,  cracking  jokes  and 
pulling  faces,  being  greeted  on  all  sides 
with  roars  of  delighted  laughter  :  this  was 
the  clown,  or  general  utility  man,  as  we 
should  say  at  home,  but  known  there  as 
"  loobyat."  He  amused  them  greatly  with 
his  pranks,  and  being  possessed  of  a  some- 
what ready  wit,  he  passed  many  remarks 
on  local  matters,  quizzing  this  person  and 
that,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the  rest,  and 
made  several  puns  more  or  less  smart. 

Long  before  nine  o'clock  there  was  a 
dense  circle  of  gaily  clad,  eager  -  faced 
people  gathered  there  with  the  stars  look- 
ing down  through  the  interlaced  branches 
of  the  trees  and  the  fire-flies  fluttering  low. 

There  were  the  women  with  their  gold 
ornaments  glimmering  on  their  dusky 
throats  and  arms,  all  in  a  mood  to  smile  ; 
there  were  the  children  more  or  less 
scantily  clothed,  with  their  curious  little 
half- shaved  heads ;  there  were  rows  of 
men  young  and  old,  the  latter's  shrivelled 
faces  reflecting  a  dozen  different  emotions, 
but,  above  all,  a  tremulous  rapt  attention, 
eager  to  catch  everything,  loth  to  let 
aught  escape  them.  The  younger  ones 
loudly  chaffed  the  clown,  and  urged  him 
on,  or  flirted  with  some  dark-eved  maiden 
on  the  sly. 

It  was  a  curious  scene,  ana  one  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  its  own  way,  that  sea  of 
swarthy  faces,  some  so  young  and  smooth, 
others  as  wrinkled  and  yellow  as  parch- 
ment, but  all  seemingly  equally  pleased. 

Punctually  the  piece  commenced,  the 
scene  being  laid  in  the  Hama  Wantha 
Forest.  It  dealt  with  the  fortunes  or  mis- 
fortunes of  a  Prince,  who,  loving  a  Princess, 
went  in  quest  of  her  to  her  father's  Court. 
On  his  journey  he  met  with  many  adven- 
tures, losing  his  way  completely  in  the 
densest  part  of  the  wood,  where  he  was 
visited  by  many  evil  spirits,  who  tormented 
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him  and  mocked  at  him.  He  endured  all 
these  gibes  and  jeers  with  heroic  fortitude, 
and  at  last,  after  many  weary,  fruitless 
wanderings,  reached  his  destination.  Then 
came  the  heavy  father,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
scene  —  Court  procession  consisting  of 
girls  in  gorgeous  silks  sewn  with  glittering 
pieces  of  tinsel,  ladies-in-waiting  on  the 
Princess  clad  in  marvellous  garments, 
ministers  and  officials.  Thev  all  talked  a 
great  deal  and  took  a  very  long  time  to  do 
it,  interspersing  their  conversation  with 
solos,  choruses,  and  a  curious  sort  of 
dancing,  when  every  joint  in  their  bodies 
seems  to  move,  keeping  time,  as  it  were, 
to  the  beating  of  the  instruments.  Then 
the  "  loobyat "  came  on  to  lighten  the 
serious  part  with  his  talk.  So  the  hours 
went  on  apace.  Some  of  the  audience  fell 
fast  asleep,  while  others  squatted,  their 
cigars  between  their  lips  or  in  their  ears, 
everything  forgotten  save  the  piece,  their 
countenances  showing  accurately  their 
deep  sympathy  with  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  path  of  the  princely  lover, 
tempered  with  relief  at  knowing  quite 
well  that  it  would  all  end  happily. 
Mah  Poo's  time-worn  eyes  had  felt  the 
influence  of  sleep  for  some  time  past,  so 
she  had  left  them  all  and  shuffled  away  up 
the  road  home.  Moung  Thin,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  had  gone  to  the  little 
bamboo  structure  standing  on  piles  and 
reached  bv  a  ladder,  where  he  and  Mah 
So  looked  forward  to  spending  their  lives. 

It  was  all  verv  still  save  for  the  distant 
sound  of  the  music,  while  away  in  the 
deep  shadows  could  be  seen  the  fitful 
flickering  of  the  footlights  and  the  dim 
outline  of  many  figures. 

On  the  threshold  they  bade  him  good- 
night and  went  back  in  the  moonlight 
laughing  and  singing.  Old  Mah  Poo. 
hearing  them,  thought,  "  How  happy  they 
all  are  ;  how  happy  Mah  So  will  alwavs 
be !  " 

Three  years  slipped  away  and  dropped 
into  the  past,  sweeping  some  old  and  some 
young  lives  with  them. 

Mah  So  was  not  much  changed  :  a  little 
older,  a  little  fuller,  a  little  fonder  of  storing 
awav  monev  than  of  vore — that  was  all : 
but  then  there  were  the  two  children  to  be 


thought  of  now.  Not  that  they  wanted 
much,  a  piece  of  silk  and  a  handful  of  rice 
comprising  nearly  all  their  requirements. 

Moung  Thin  was  very  prosperous,  having 
done  well  every  year  with  his  paddy. 

He  had  a  larger  and  more  imposing- 
looking  hut,  in  the  front  part  of  which 
were  two  well-worn  cane  chairs,  a  caned 
bracket,  three  discoloured  ornaments  in 
Benares  work,  and  a  few  unnatural-looking 
dogs  and  camels  made  of  china,  and 
imported  from  England,  on  which  wonders 
his  friends  were  never  tired  of  feasting 
their  eyes.  So,  in  spite  of  his  possessing 
a  "  wife  like  a  master,"  he  was  regarded  as 
a  singularly  fortunate  man. 

Moung  Thin  was  decidedly  what  would 
be  described  as  a"  henpecked  husband." 
Mah  So  conducted  all  business  matters 
without  reference  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  complain,  seemingly  contented  enough 
sitting  on  the  ledge  of  the  hut  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  puffing  at  his  cheroot  in  placid 
beatitude.  His  wife  treated  him  with 
good-natured  contempt,  amounting  some- 
times to  absolute  indifference.  In  her 
own  way  she  was  very  fond  of  him,  though 
probably  unaware  of  the  fact  herself.  She 
would  lecture  him  at  times  in  her  shrill 
tones  till  she  was  quite  breathless,  saving 
that  she  regretted  Moung  Tu  and  had 
married  him  only  to  please  Mah  Poo,  and 
a  lot  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Happy  is  the  country  that  has  no  his- 
tory, so  also  happy  is  the  life  that  flows 
on  like  a  limpid  stream  undisturbed  by 
many  currents.  Such  a  one  was  that 
passed  in  the  village  :  days  and  months 
and  vears  came  and  went  and  found  them 
still  the  same,  absolutely  free  from  care  or 
ills  of  anv  sort. 

A  little  world  to  itself;  all  absorbing 
and  sufficient  for  its  people. 

Of  other  worlds  they  knew  nothing,  and 
knowing,  would  not  have  cared. 

Mah  Poo  spent  almost  all  her  time 
dozing  on  the  verandah  of  Mah  So's 
house,  nearly  tired  of  gazing  at  Moung 
Things  collection  of  bric-a-brac. 

So  the  time  went  by  until  it  was  the 
fourth  vear  of  Mah  So's  married  life,  and 
for  the  first  time  vague  rumours  reached 
them   in   their   solitude   of  the  disturbed 
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state  of  the  country,  of  robberies  and 
murders  in  villages  as  peaceful  hitherto  as 
theirs,  of  how  the  English  were  hunting 
the  dacoits,  and  offering  rewards  for  their 
capture.  At  which  they  smiled,  for  could 
not  those  who  had  charms  against  death 
always  escape,  even  if  there  was  an  army 
after  them? 

Ill  rumours  upset  them  for  a  while  very 
much,  but  when  weeks  went  by  and  nothing 


One  night  in  March,  about  four  months 
after  the  first  alarm  had  reached  them,  a 
bamboo-cutter,  almost  naked  and  half- 
starved,  sought  refuge  in  the  village.  He 
told  how  he  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
from  a  desperate  band  that  he  had 
encountered  in  the  jungle.  They  were 
painted  black  with  white  stripes,  and  he 
said  that  without  a  doubt  they  were  on 
their  way  to  the  village. 


resulted  they  began  to  feel  safe,  and 
relapsed  into  their  old  contentment. 

After  all.  what  would  be  the  use  of  any 
dacoit  coming  to  such  a  poor  place  ?  They 
had  no  guns  or  property  to  tempt  them. 

Its  poverty  hitherto  had  always  been  its 
great  safeguard — on  that  account  they  had 
escaped  untouched. 

The  oldest  amongst  them  never  remem- 
bered being  attacked.  Dacoit  to  them 
was  but  a  name,  terrible  certainly,  but 
impersonal — something  with  which  they 
had  nothing  to  do,  nor  ever  would  have. 


This  news  roused  them  from  their 
habitual  languor. 

A  group  had  been  gathered  round 
watching  Moung  Thin  and  Moung  Tha 
gambling  for  some  pine-apples,  playing 
"  odd-and-even "  with  the  green  leaves 
attached  to  the  top;  but  they  separated  at 
or.ee  on  being  told  what  the  wood-cutter 
had  said.  They  plied  him  with  questions, 
shaking  their  heads  and  rolling  their  betel 
chews  with  a  new  thoughtfulness  as  they 
listened  to  his  answers. 

The  women  talked  sadly  and  in  whispers. 
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while  an  unspeakable  dread  settled  down 
0:1  them. 

They  knew  not  what  to  do  or  think. 
They  were  so  absolutely  helpless. 

Moung  Boo  suggested  that  the  dacoits 
must  have  heard  of  Moung  Thin's  silk 
patsos  and  chairs,  and  were  coming  for 
them — a  suggestion  which  met  with  an 
approving  but  sad  assent  from  those  around 
about. 

Moung  Thin,  hearing,  trembled,  and 
wished  that  his  once  -  prized  possessions 
were  the  property  of  any  other  save  him- 
self. For  the  first  time  he  felt  his  wealth 
to  be  a  burden  greater  than  he  cared  to 
bear. 

They  sat  late  speculating  as  to  when 
this  awful  misfortune  would  overtake  them, 
and,  anticipating  all  the  terrors  imaginable 
before  sunrise,  finally  carried  their  sleep- 
ing-mats to  one  another's  dwellings  and 
made  up  large  parties.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing of  protection  when  they  all  huddled 
together,  fearfully  hot  but  still  comforting. 

For  two  nights  following  when  the  sky 
closed,  anxious  eyes  were  turned,  fearfully 
and  inquiringly,  towards  the  large  tract  of 
thorn  jungle  in  which  the  village  lost  itself 
at  either  end,  for  it  was  down  through  that 
the  dacoits  would  cut  their  way. 

Everything  was  put  in  readiness  for 
their  reception,  for,  as  the  women  said, 
they  would  doubtless  be  very  angry  if  all 
was  Hot  prepared. 

Mali  So  unfurled  fresh  matting,  put 
plenty  of  betel  and  cheroots  on  trays,  rice 
and  dried  fish  on  two  large  plantain-leaves, 
and  manv  other  little  delicacies  beloved 
of  dacoits  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Burmese  mankind. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  second  night. 
44  Hide  nothing,"  said  Moung  Thin  to  his 
wife,  which  sentiment  Mah  Poo  echoed. 

44 1  will  not  give  these  dogs  of  the 
jungle  the  rupees ;  everything  else  they 
can  have,"  she  replied. 

44  (]ive  all,  keep  nothing  back  ;  they  will 
punish  us  if  we  do.  Rupees  are  no  good 
when  one  is  dead,"  answered  Moung  Thin, 
whose  teeth  were  already  chattering  in  his 
head.  Mah  So  kept  silence,  but  frowned 
heavily  as  she  continued  her  preparations. 
Everyone   in  the  place    was   awake,    dim 


lights  shone  from  all  the  huts,   they  felt 
convinced  that  the  end  was  at  hand. 

It  was  a  starless  night,  with  the  song  of 
the  crickets  and  the  screech  of  the  owls 
alone  on  the  hot  stillness.  The  pariah- 
dogs  roused  themselves  from  their  slum- 
bers to  growl  ominously  now  and  then. 

Some  had  fled  already  to  hide  in  the 
jungle,  Mah  Poo  among  them,  and 
probably  be  eaten  there  by  the  dacoits. 
said  the  ones  who  remained  behind. 

'4  You  had  best  go  to  the  jungle,"  said 
an  old  crone  to  Mah  So,  t4or  the  little 
ones  will  be  killed."  Mah  So  looked  at 
her  child  sleeping  in  his  rockerless  cradle 
and  answered — 

44  Time  enough  when  I  see  then 
coming." 

The  old  woman  passed  on,  mumbling 
to  herself. 

Mah  So  then  sat  down  to  await  the 
worst.  Moung  Thin,  who  had  been  groping 
behind  the  purdah,  then  appeared,  and 
planting  a  bundle  of  rags  containing  fifty 
rupees  ready  for  the  dacoits  to  take,  sat 
down  beside  it. 

Mah  So,  however,  snatched  it  indig- 
nantly to  her,  absolutely  refusing  to  allow 
it  to  be  given  up. 

44 1  don't  want  to  be  killed,"  protested 
Moung  Thin,  as  he  reluctantly  yielded  it 
up  and  watched  her  kneel  down  and  care- 
fully drop  it  between  the  rafters  into  the 
mud  underneath  the  hut. 

Then  she  took  up  her  seat  on  the 
bamboo  ledge,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  plaintive  wailings  of  Moung  Thin. 
The  hours  passed  slowly  till  midnight, 
when  a  noisy  chorus  of  barking  announced 
the  arrival  of  strangers,  and  under  cover  of 
the  dogs'  howls  many  who  had  not  yet 
gone  crept  out  and  fled  away  to  the  open 
country. 

A  low  ominous  roar  and  the  pattering  of 
bare  feet  were  borne  on  the  breeze  to  many 
listening  ears. 

Then  there  was  silence  :  a  silence  worse 
than  all  noise.  Far  away  against  the  sky  a 
red  glare  glowed  like  fire.  .  .  . 

In  a  few  seconds  terrified  shrieks 
sounded  from  the  other  end  of  the  village. 

Mah  So  rose  up  and  snatched  her 
youngest-bom  from  his  sleep,    while  the 
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others  clung  terrified  and  sobbing  to  her 
tamien. 

Her  brown  face  was  blanched  and  her 
hands  shook  ;  she  felt  that  the  worst  was  at 
hand. 

Following  their  leader,  and  striking  on 
every  side  with  their  dahs,  marched  the 
dacoits,  rifling  any  likely  looking  huts  as 
they  passed. 

Screams  and  the  noise  of  splintering 
wood  marked  their  progress :  they  shouted 
to  the  people  to  come  forth  with  all  their 
valuables,  under  penalty  of  being  cut  to 
pieces — a  command  which  was  reluctantly 
obeyed  by  several  grovelling,  terrified  men 
and  women. 

Mah  So,  peering  forth,  watched  them 
carrying  their  rupees  and  rice  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  robbers,  and  receive  in 
acknowledgment  a  cut  from  a  knife  on  the 
head  or  body.  After  amusing  themselves 
for  some  time  wounding  their  unfortunate 
victims,  and  laughing  as  they  saw  them 
fall  or  drag  themselves  painfully  away, 
they  sat  and  ate  rice  and  dried  fish 
hungrily,  compelling  everyone  to  wait  on 
them.  Having  finished,  they  promptly 
smashed  everything  near  by,  pouring  the 
contents  of  the  water-chatties  over  the  old 
women,  leaving  them  in  a  half-drowned 
condition. 

The  dull  thud  of  blows  on  bare  backs, 
crossed  by  shrill  yells  and  cries  of  pain, 
echoed  on  the  air.  As  the  dacoits 
advanced  towards  Moung  Thin's,  Mah 
So,  looking  out  from  the  hut,  saw  the 
leader,  where  he  stood  surrounded  by 
his  followers,  and  as  the  light  of  a 
near  lamp  fell  on  him  she  recognised — 
Moung  Tu. 

Her  heart  leapt  within  her.  Surely  he 
would  spare  her  and  hers,  she  thought,  as 
she  left  the  children,  and,  descending, 
forced  her  way  through  the  wounded, 
bleeding  crowd  of  visitors.  Torch  -  like 
lights  flared  on  the  scene  around,  on  the 
frightened,  scared  faces  of  the  people,  on 
their  torn  silk  and  turbans,  on  the  gleam- 
ing knives  that  menaced  them  even- 
second. 

Moung  Thin  had  gone  before  Mah  So 
with  his  offering  to  the  chief  of  a  dah  and 
a  couple  of  patsos.  Many  women  hastened 


with  fruit  and  were  beaten  for  their  pains. 
Mah  So  went  empty-handed.  Moung  Tu 
recognised  many  old  faces,  but  did  not 
spare  them  on  that  account.  They  made 
no  attempt  to  resist,  so  he  wreaked  his  will 
on  them  as  he  pleased. 

When  Mah  So  prostrated  herself  before 
Moung  Tu  and  begged  for  mercy  for  them 
all,  he  laughed  and  gave  her  a  careless  kick 
by  way  of  an  answer.  Then,  turning  to 
Moung  Thin,  he  commanded  him  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  hut  and  produce  all  that  he 
owned.  Whereupon  Mah  So  staggered  to 
her  feet,  and  turning,  flew  home,  tripping 
over  prostrate  bodies  as  she  went,  so  as 
to  stand  beside  the  children,  for  now  she 
knew  that  Moung  Tu  would  treat  them 
the  same,  if  not  worse  than  all  who  had 
gone  before. 

Moung  Thin  led  the  way,  followed  by 
the  leader  and  many  of  the  band,  carrying 
their  red  dripping  dahs. 

44  Where  is  Mah  Poo  ?  "  asked  Moung 
Tu  as  he  gazed  round  the  place — "my  old 
friend  Mah  Poo." 

44  She  is  not  here,"  answered   Mah   So. 

"That 's  a  pity.  I  would  like  to  have  had 
a  friendly  cut  at  the  old  woman  with  my 
dah,"  he  said.  Then,  turning  to  Moung 
Thin,  who  knelt  near  by,  he  cried,  "  Bring 
me  at  once  one  thousand  rupees — not  one 
pice  less." 

"  Lord,  I  have  not  one  rupee  !"  groaned 
Moung  Thin,  too  frightened  even  to  move- 
Then  Moung  Tu  ordered  his  lieutenant  to 
tear  down  the  purdahs  and  pull  up  the 
beams  in  search  of  any  property  that  there 
might  be.  In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes 
they  produced  the  rupees  that  Mah  So  had 
hidden. 

4<  Thou  son  of  a  female  dog  !  "  shouted 
Moung  Tu,  giving  Moung  Thin  a  blow 
across  the  mouth  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
dah,  as  he  counted  the  money,  and  uttering 
a  cry  of  rage  when  he  discovered  that  the 
amount  was  only  a  miserable  fifty. 

"  Lord,  shall  we  kill  the  woman  and  the 
children?"  asked  one  of  his  band,  stepping 
up  to  him. 

14  Not  yet ;  but  if  this  pig  here  does  not 
bring  more  rupees  we  will."  On  hearing 
which  Moung  Thin  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 
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"  Bring  me  rice,  and  if  when  I  have 
eaten  vou  have  not  brought  me  the  money, 
the  children  shall  be  killed.  They  will 
make  good  cum-,"  said  Moung  Tu  with  a 
grin,  while  his  little  army  laughed  loudly 
at  this  proof  of  their  leader's  humour. 

Moung  Thin  flung  himself  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  pleaded  that  he  had  "  No- 
thing, nothing!  "  Moung  Tu  only  kicked 
him  repeatedly. 

"  Kill  the  children !  "  cried  Moung  Tu, 
at  last  growing  impatient ;  for  they  had 
ransacked  every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
place,  and  found  not  even  one  anna. 

Mah  So  at  these  words  snatched  the 
two  poor  little  things  close  to  her,  and 
cried  to  Moung  Tu  to  kill  her  instead, 
but  to  spare  them.  Then  the  manhood 
in  Moung  Thin  rose,  and  deadened  all 
personal  fear. 

"  Lord,"  he  said,  the  tears  coursing 
down  his  swarthy  face,  "take  me  and 
torture  me  for  as  long  as  you  please,  but 
spare " 

"  Vou  shall  all  sleep  in  the  paddy  bund 
together,"  was  the  derisive  reply.  A 
minute  later  Moung  Thin  lay  dying. 

Mah  So,  with  her  children  clasped  in  her 
arms,  turned  to  fly  out  into  the  night,  but 
they  caught  her  and  took  the  babes  from 
her.  She  struggled  and  screamed,  and 
dug  her  strong  white  teeth  into  the  men's 
arms — in  vain — the)'  slew  them  before  her 
wilil  miserable  eyes.  Greater  agony  the 
world  could  not  behold.  When  thev  asked, 


"  Shall  we  kill  her  too,  my  lord."  the  chief 

answered  "  Yes  !  " 

Mah  So,  with  a  despairing  shriek,  ir'.l 
beside  the  lifeless  body  of  Moung  Thin. 

Too  late  she  knew  whom  she  had  loved. 
Terrible  curses  did  she  invoke  upon  the 
heads  of  the  destroyers,  who  stabbed  her 
again  and  yet  again  where  she  knelt ;  then, 
gathering  their  spoil,  together  with  Mah 
So's  body,  all  bleeding  and  dishevelled. 
they  passed  from  the  hut. 

"  It  was  a  miserable  place,  not  worth 
coming  to."  said  Moung  Tu,  as  he  gave 
the  order  to  fire  it.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
inflammable  "  dunni  "  thatches  were  alight 
like  tow. 

The  flames  flared  upwards  splutteruii: 
and  lurid  towards  the  heavens,  rainii.j 
sparks  in  showers  on  to  the  earth  as  thev 
went,  the  dacoits  laughing  very  much  as 
they  watched  it  bum  and  heard  the  cries 
of  the  people.  The  end  was  not  far  off. 
Two  hours  later  the  village  was  but  a 
heap  of  whitened  ashes. 

Many  hours  afterwards,  when  old  Mah 
I'oo  and  a  few  others  crept  back  from  the 
jungle,  they  found  Mah  So's  mutilated 
body  lying  across  the  paddy  ruins.  Clasped 
in  one  small  stiff  hand  was  a  palm-leaf,  on 
which  was  scrawled — 

"  To  Mah  Poo — MoungTu  is  revenged." 

But  Mah  Poo  did  not  understand. 

She  had  fallen  beside  her  granddaughter 
and  was  caressing  her. 

She  thought  that  she  only  slept 
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CHILDREN     WHO     HAVE    RULED     THE     WORLD. 

TO  the  sombre  philosopher,  the  Cuban  Spain  is  always  the  land  of  the  Infante. 

War  stands  for  a  struggle  between  To-day    it    is  the  kingdom  of  an  intant, 

a  young  ami  an  old  civilisation  ;  it  is  the  just  as  it  was  sixty-live  years  ago,  when 

old    fight  of  the  Saxon  against  the  Celt,  the    King's     grandmother,     Isabella    II., 

Rcducu    this   to    the    personal    equation,  ascended     the     throne    at     the     age     o( 

and  it  appears  as  the  attempt  of  a  demo-  three,   assuming    the   actual    government 

c racy  to  snatch   his  coming  power  from  a  when  she  was  thirteen.    Curiously  enough, 


ting  in  an  Eton  jacket;  for  behind  that 
in  posing  old  Constitution  stands  a  little 
>ov  in  knickerbockers  —  Alfonso  XIII. 
(uiiluckiest  of  numbers'.     If  his  Majesty 
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of 


pathos,   which  appeals  to  the    cl 
instincts   of  most    people.     As   a  •'war" 
proper    it    would     scarcely    interest     the 


it  that    time    both    parts   of    the    Iberian 

lunli  were  ill  touch  with  the  American 
-ontinent,  inasmuch  as  Brazil  was  in  the 
keeping  of  a  little  boy.  poor  Pedro  II., 
ntial  then  aged  eight.  The  road  these  three 
Irous  children  had'  to  travel  was  as  hard  as 
Alfonso  the  Thirteenth's.  Isabella's  path 
was  specially  thorny.  Her  mother,  Maria 
Christ-ina,  shocked  the  grandees  of  Spain 
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by  contract- 
ing (in  .833) 
a  morganatic 


She     plotted 
and  planned 

Isabella,  who 

wedded     her 


Assisi.  Maria 
ultimately 

had  to  go  to 
France  (in 
1854),  and 
Isabella  was 
expelled  to 
the    same 


1868,     abdi- 
cating two 
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Alfonso  XI  I., 

the  father  of 
the  present 
boy- King. 
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Portugal  also 
found   lift  a 

father,  Dom 
Pedro  IV, 
abdicated  in 

i8z6,  when 
she  was 
seven,  keep- 
ing Brazil 
for  himself 
and  his 
son    Pedro. 


Mar 


who 


was  born  in 
1819,  should 
have  married 
her  father's 
brother,  D<>m 
Miguel.  P.ut 
she  didn't. 
Sheespoused 
first  the 
Prince     of 
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had  a  rough  time;  for  after  ruling  for  declined  the  crown  of  Greece  in  favour  of 
twenty-nine  years,  he  was  expelled  in  the  Dane  he  would  have  been  a  King  at 
1862,  to  he  succeeded  by  the  Princess  of      nineteen,  and  carried  on  the  traditions  of 


Wales's  brother,  who  also  had  not  attained 

his  eighteenth  year  when  he  became  King. 

If   our    own     Prince    Alfred    had    not 


■>fligtt«,. 

the  many  child-monarchs  of  Great  Britain, 
including  his  mother,  the  Queen,  who  was 
only  eighteen  when  she  was  wakened  on 
that  historic  night  in  June  at  Kensington 
Palace  to  hear  that  her  uncle,  William  IV., 
was   dead,    and    that   she    reigned  in   his 
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stead.  Henry  III.  had  become  King  of 
England  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  Edward  III. 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  Richard  II.  at  the 


'■  "'  A 


,t.,f. 


James  I.  ascended  the  throne  when  he 
was  twelve,  anil  was  murdered.  James  II. 
was  seven,  James  III.  nine,  James  IV. 
fifteen,  and  all  were  killed— the  last  two  in 
battle.  James  V.  was  only  sixteen  months 
old  when  he  became  a  King,  and  his 
{laughter.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  eight 
days  old  when  she  came  into  that  hard 
heritage.  She  was  a  widow  at  eighteen  ; 
she  married  Parnlcy  when  she  was  twenty- 
three,  and  Both  well  when  .she  was  not  yet 
twenty-five,  abdicating  a  few  weeks  after 
she  had  married  for  the  third  time.  Her 
son,  James  VI.,  thus  became  King  when 
he  was  thirteen  months  old. 

France  and  Scotland  have  always  had 
much  in  common,  and  this  is  certainly 
marked  in  the  rapid  disappearance  of  their 
Kings.     Thus,  to  take  one    line   alone — 
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he 


eleven;  LouisXIU.suce 

eded  his  murdered 

father  at  the  age  of  nil 

e;  I.ouis  XIV.  and 

XV.attheageoffive;!. 

uis  XVI.  at  the  age 

age  of  eleven;  Henry  VI.  at  the  age  of 
eight;  Edward  IV.  when  he  was  twenty; 
while  his  son,  Edward  V.,  became  King  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  which  again  proved 
an  unlucky  number,  for  he  was  murdered 
in  the  Tower  with  his  only  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Vork,  after  he  had  reigned  less 
than  twelve  weeks.  Henry  VIII.  was  only 
eighteen  whet)  he  came  to  be  King;  his 
son,  Edward  VI.,  was  just  ten,  and  was 
dead  before  he  was  fifteen ;  while  his 
would-be  successor,  the  hapless  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  war  proclaimed  Queen  before 
she  was  eighteen,  and  lost  her  pretty  head 
before  she  was  nineteen.  The  next  minor 
among  our  monarchs  was  also  a  woman — 
Victoria  the  Great. 

To  be  King  of  Scotland  for  many  a  day 
implied  that  the  monarch  ascended  in 
childhood,  and  came  to  an  unnatural 
death  while  in  the    prime  of  life.      Thus 
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of  twenty  ;  and  I.ouis  XVII.  at  the  age  of 
eight,  in  1607,  the  year  that  Louis  XIV. 
had  disgusted  his  people  by  concluding 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  young  Charles  XII. 

K    K 
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became  the  sove- 
reign of  Sweden 
at  the  age  of 
fifteen, and  proved 
himself  a  most 
capable  King. 

Since  i8jj,  the 
date  of  the  car- 
toon which  opens 
this  article,  how 
much  has  hap- 
pened !  Otho  of 
Greece,  Maria  of 
Portugal,  Isabella 
of  Spain,  and 
Dom  Pedro  of 
Brazil  have  all 
left  the  thrones 
which  they  held 
at  that  date. 
Only  one  great 
sovereign    of  the 


own  Queen.    Side 
by  side  with  her 
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Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the 
throne  in  184.8 
(when  he  was 
eighteen)  on  the 
abdication  of  his 
uncle  and  the 
renunciation  of 
iiis  father.  Fifty 
years  have  passed 
since  then.  And 
to  -  day  we  ask 
one  another  with 
bated  breath,  Is. 
the  Austro- 
Hungarian  com- 
bination stable  ? 
The  plight  of  the 
Austrian  princess 
who  is  looking 
after  the  destinies 
of  her  boy, 
the  King  of 
Spain,  makes 
the  query  all  the 
more  poignant. 


A      CRITICAL     DILEMMA 


By  ELLA  D'ARCY 


WHEN  Ainslie  first  found  himself  in 
the  studio  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, he  looked  about  him  in  stupefaction. 
Never  very  ready  of  speech,  he  was  struck 
dumb  by  what  he  saw.  His  hostess,  how- 
ever, did  not  notice  his  silence,  and  her 
enthusiasms,  her  conversational  exuber- 
ances, her  unfaltering  if  not  unerring 
choice  of  words,  gave  him  the  time  neces- 
sary to  collect  his  thoughts,  to  thrust  back 
his  emotions  beneath  their  everyday  cloak 
of  amiable  British  stoliditv. 

He  had  come  over  to  Paris  to  see  the 
salons,  having  a  picture  of  his  own  hung 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  Maynes 
were  in  Paris  also,  and  it  was  in  their 
private  sitting-room  at  the  Hotel  Voltaire 
that  he  had  first  met  the  ladv  who  was 
now  entertaining  him. 

Mrs.  Mayne  had  given  a  tea-party, 
English  fashion,  and  Ainslie  was  among 
the  guests.  As  is  usual  at  Eastertime,  a 
great  many  of  the  Mayne  set  were  in  Paris, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  South  Kensington 
was  thus  artificially  created  in  the  heart 
of  France.  The  young  man  found  it 
amusing.  He  had  but  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  wood  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  to  the 
Seine  flowing  below  the  windows ;  he  had 
but  to  close  his  ears  to  the  incessant 
neighing  of  the  stallions  in  the  street,  to 
the  cracking  of  whips  sudden  and  sharp  as 
the  discharge  of  musketry — characteristic 
Parisian  noises — and  he  could  imagine 
himself  standing  in  the  familiar  Cromwell 
Road  drawing-room. 

But  amid  the  customary  conversational 
tones  that  sibilated  round  him,  he  caught 
a  new  note,  a  note  of  difference ;  he  dis- 
tinguished a  thin,  high,  yet  not  unpleasing 
voice  haranguing  with  a  warmth,  with  an 
emphasis,    with    an    accentuation    which 


South  Kensington  would  never  have 
tolerated. 

Interested,  he  traced  the  voice  to  its 
owner,  to  experience  a  certain  disappoint- 
ment when  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  lady 
thus  apostrophising  Mrs.  Mayne  ;  a  lady 
who  evidently  made  no  sort  of  pretensions 
to  the  youth  which  had  definitely  deserted 
her.  Nevertheless,  after  a  moment,  Ainslie 
recognised  that  though  mature  she  was 
yet  attractive.  She  looked  distinguished, 
intelligent ;  he  could  see  that  she  had 
something  to  say ;  he  watched  her  face 
glow  with  a  flame  of  spirituality  as  she 
said  it.  He  was  convinced  that  her  con- 
versation was  not  the  ordinary  conversation 
of  women  of  her  years,  that  she  was  dis- 
coursing neither  of  physical  ailments  nor 
the  sins  of  servants  and  dressmakers  ;  and 
therefore  it  surprised  him  to  detect  on 
Mrs.  Mayne's  too  -  expressive  face  un- 
mistakable signs  of  boredom. 

As  he  was  telling  himself  that  the  blue 
rose  of  talk  which  would  interest  Mrs. 
Mayne  had  yet  to  be  grafted  and  culled, 
he  became  aware  that  her  wandering  gaze 
was  resting  on  him  where  he  stood.  He 
saw  in  the  sudden  relief  of  her  smile  the 
birth  of  the  idea  which  simultaneously 
brought  her  over  to  him. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "and  let  me  intro- 
duce vou  to  that  ladv.  She  's  an  American, 
and  a  member  of  your  own  craft.  Besides, 
she  wants  to  know  vou  vcrv  much.  She  's 
working  in  Paris  to  develop  the  colour 
side  of  art,  and  she  wishes  to  go  to  London 
to  develop  its  lite-rare-ry  side.  Vou  will 
be  able  to  explain  to  her  better  than  I  can 
what  are  the  lite-rare-ry  qualities  of  art  in 
London." 

There  was  a  point  of  malice  in  the  little 
lady's  bright  eyes,  and  Ainslie  was  struck 
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by  her  cryptic  mode  of  expression,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  she  did  not  usually  give 
the  word  literary  the  above  pronunciation. 

A  moment  later  the  introduction  was 
effected,  and,  as  usual,  he  heard  only  his 
own  name.  Then  he  found  himself  seated 
in  Mrs.  Mayne's  vacated  chair,  and  drink- 
ing in  at  an  astonished  ear  the  word-stream 
of  his  new  acquaintance.  It  was  with  a 
sense  of  awe  that  he  haltingly  followed 
her  appreciations  of  modern  painting, 
that  he  impotently  endeavoured  to  embrace 
her  generalisations  of  the  symbolic  unity 
of  all  art. 

"  Do  you  understand  me  ?  "  she  broke 
off  every  now  and  again  to  inquire,  and 
when  he  hesitated  to  affirm  that  he  did, 
she  entered  into  side  explanations  which 
only  increased  his  bewilderment.  He 
began  to  perceive  with  distress  how  little 
he  knew  of  his  own  trade  ;  for  how  little 
aptitude  or  mere  manual  dexterity  counts 
in  so  abstruse  a  science  as  the  painter's ! 
He  began  to  realise  that  his  success,  so  far 
as  he  had  succeeded,  was  due  to  luck 
rather  than  to  the  systematic  study  of 
fundamental  principles. 

Meanwhile  his  sub  -  conscious  mind 
wondered  a  dozen  times  who  his  inter- 
locutrix might  be.  A  woman  of  European 
reputation  surely.  She  enunciated  her 
dicta  with  the  inoffensive  assurance  of  a 
Buonarotti  or  a  Da  Vinci  lecturing  to  a 
circle  of  students,  and  Ainslie  ran  over 
the  names  of  the  few  women  artists  known 
to  fame,  and  yet  could  place  no  American 
name  amongst  them.  But  his  ignorance 
found  its  excuse  when  she  explained  to 
him  that  as  yet  she  did  not  exhibit ;  that 
only  recently  had  she  been  able  to  devote 
herself  to  serious  work ;  that  she  had 
much  to  learn  still.  On  this  point  she 
spoke  with  the  modesty  of  truly  great 
minds — and  in  a  surprising  mixture  of 
Anglo-French  and  Americanese. 

"  My  toils,"  she  said — it  was  half  an 
instant  before  he  saw  that  she  meant 
toiles — "  would  not  be  admitted,  probably, 
even  if  I  desired  to  expose  them.  But 
I  don't  desire  to  expose  anything  at 
present.  Of  course,  I  've  exposed  in 
Amur'ca.  But  the  Amur'can  standard  of 
psychological  development  is  wot  so  Yvv&\v 


there  as  I  wish  to  push  it  here.  For  I  'm 
vurry,  vurry  anxious  to  develop  on  all 
sides.  On  the  spiritual  side,  on  the  lite- 
rare- ry  side "     Ainslie  glanced  at  Mrs. 

Mayne,  but  she  was  occupied  elsewhere— 
"  on  the  side  of  facture,  and  on  the  side 
of  simplicity  as  opposed  to  complica- 
tions." She  paused.  "  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

He  murmured  an  audacious  assent.  He 
dared  not  confess  that,  after  painting 
steadily  for  ten  years,  he  had  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  what  she  meant  by  the 
literary  side  of  his  art.  But  he  knew  how 
to  listen  with  a  flattering  attention  even 
while  he  did  not  understand ;  he  knew 
where  to  throw  in  the  appropriate  inter- 
jection ;  and  he  occupied  the  intervals  in 
an  unobtrusive  study  of  her  personal 
appearance. 

Her  features  were  small  and  aquiline ; 
her  skin  was  smooth  and  pale  as  new 
ivory ;  her  hair — brown  hair,  plentifully 
threaded  with  grey— was  puffed  out  and 
waved  becomingly  on  ;  either  side  of  her 
head.  On  the  top  of  it  poised  a  becoming 
little  bonnet  of  soft  feathers  and  lace. 
Behind  her  spotted  veil  glittered  the 
pince  -  nez  so  habitual  with  American 
women  ;  and  attached  to  her  wrist  by  long-' 
ribbons  hung  the  black  satin  bag  adopted 
by  those  who  have  resided  some  time  in 
France. 

Her  toilette  appeared  to  him  to  be 
handsome  and  expensive.  He  observed 
the  usual  bits  of  lace,  the  beads,  the 
chiffon,  which  came  into  the  adornment  of 
every  woman  he  knew.  He  concluded  that 
she  was  rich,  possibly  the  wife  of  some 
Transatlantic  millionaire.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  world  that  she  had  not  permitted 
her  wealth  to  stifle  her  genius. 

His  reflections  were  shattered,  and  he 
was  immensely  perturbed,  by  her  sudden 
appeal  to  him  for  a  criticism  of  her  work. 

"  I  've  seen  your  Pastoral  " — this  was 
his  Champ  de  Mars  canvas — "and  I'm 
struck  by  it,"  she  told  him.  "My  soul! 
But  it 's  fine  !     Fine  !  " 

Is  it  not  always  the  great  masters  who 
are  most  generous  in  their  praise  ? 

"You've  got  Sentiment!  You've  got 
\<tea\\V$  I    You've  got  Repose!" 
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Ainslie  did  not  know  which  way  to  look. 

"And  I  see  there  a  real  sympathy 
between  us.  I  mean  from  the  artistic 
standpoint.  We  envisage  life  from  the 
same  plane.     That 's  why  I  want  you  to 


this  want.  "  When  I  first  came  to  Europe," 
she  went  on,  "I  attended  the  cours  at 
Julien's.  But  I  didn't  like  it  any.  I  didn't 
find  it  Stimulating  ...  I  didn't  find  it 
Inspiring!     And  the    social    attributes  of 


come  and  look  at  my  work,  especially  as 
for  the  moment  I'm  completely  arrested 
for  the  want  of  a  good  critique.  Indeed, 
that's  been  my  trouble  all  the  time.  Since 
I've  been  in  Paris  I  've  never  had  a  critique 
from  a  painter  who  is  really  fori." 

She  smilingly  disregarded  Ainslie's  pro- 
test that  he  was  not  the  person  to  supply 


the  classes  were  too  pronounced.  As  you 
know  vourself,  good  work  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  Solitude  ...  ill  Rtcutilknunl  \  " 
She  spoke  solemnly,  marshalled  her 
substantives  behind  capital  letters,  and 
paused  so  long  upon  her  full-stops,  while 
fixing  Ainslie  with  her  sweet  and  serious 
eyes,    that   he   be^atv  to    es.ijw\e\\^  *»* 
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suffocating  sensations  of  a  drowning  man. 
However,  he  made  a  feeble  effort  to  regain 
the  shore.  "  Did  you  get  nothing  at  all 
from  Julien's  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

She  admitted  having  got  something. 
She  had  got  Structure,  she  had  got  a  sense 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  things.  "  I 
have  got  the  bare  bones,"  she  said  in  her  im- 
pressive way ;  "  the  Skeleton  ...  to  which 
I  now  have  to  add  the  Flesh  .  .  .  the 
Blood  ...  to  build  up,  in  fact,  the  House 
Beautiful."     She  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"  Of  course,  good  drawing  is  the  first 
thing,"  poor  Ainslie  replied  with  an  effort, 
for  the  waters  were  rising  above  his  mouth, 
his  feet  no  longer  touched  bottom. 

"  You  feel  as  I  do,  and  it  helps  me  .  .  . 
enormously  ...  to  hear  you  say  so  ! 
Good  drawing  is  the  axis  on  which  Art 
turns  in  the  ether  of  Eternity  ;  the 
jewel  which  I  must  acquire  at  all  costs. 
Fortunately,  in  the  matter  of  composition 
and  colour  I  'm  already  fully  equipped. 
The  sense  of  composition  was  born  in  me, 
and  I've  discovered  the  true  secret  of 
colour.  .  .  .  Colour  is  the  Trinity  which, 
permeating  the  whole  of  Nature  and  of 
Art,  is  directly  affiliated  with  the  Oversoul." 

Her  listener  gasped,  and  seemed  to 
swallow  a  quantity  of  salt-water,  while  she 
leaned  towards  him,  widened  her  eyes, 
and  breathed  forth  emphatic  words  through 
rounded  lips. 

44  I  *ve  discovered  that  you  can't  use 
Blue  without  an  immediate  apposition  of 
Red  .  .  .  and  Yellow  !  You  can't  see  Violet 
without  at  once  perceiving  Verts  .  .  .  and 
Mauves  !  It's  the  Three  in  One,  the  One 
in  Three,  indissoluble,  separate,  and  self- 
completing.  The  Father,  containing  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

But  by  this  time  the  young  man  was 
completely  submerged.  He  lay  in  deep 
ocean,  drifting  hither  and  thither  with  the 
currents  of  her  talk.  There  was  not  a 
plank  within  reach,  not  a  straw.  If  only 
someone  would  inquire  whether  he  took 
sugar  in  his  tea,  or  what  he  thought  of 
the  weather!  For  his  mind  was  com- 
pletely hypnotised,  and  incapable  of  the 
smallest  effort  towards  self-preservation, 
he  gazed  at  her  in  stony  silence. 


It  was  she  herself  who  broke  the  spclL 
She  produced  a  card-case  from  the  depths 
of  the  black  satin  satchel  and  presented 
him  with  her  card.  He  read  on  it:  "Miss 
Evadne  Choate,"  and  was  surprised  to 
find  she  was  a  spinster.  Her  whole 
appearance  was  so  suggestive  of  the 
married  woman.  But  it  was  to  her  un- 
trammelled condition,  of  course,  that  the 
world  owed  her  art. 

He  made  this  deduction  later,  when, 
having  promised  to  visit  her  studio  during 
the  next  few  days,  he  had  taken  leave  of 
Mrs.  Mayne,  had  crossed  the  Pont  des 
Saints  Peres,  and  was  following  the  river 
westwards,  with  a  spirit  still  crashed  and 
bruised  bv  Miss  Choate's  conversational 
powers.  He  acknowledged  with  humility 
his  own  conversational  deficiencies.  He 
could  never  talk  with  effect,  with  assur- 
ance ;  least  of  all,  strange  to  say,  about 
painting,  the  one  subject  on  which  he 
was  most  competent  to  talk.  And  all  of 
a  sudden  it  struck  him  to  wonder  whether 
he  really  was  an  improbably  stupid  son 
of  person.  His  mere  inarticulateness, 
however,  did  not  prove  it,  for,  as  he  told 
himself  with  a  voiceless  laugh,  although 
he  was  absolutely  convinced  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  he  could  not  have  advanced 
the  proposition  otherwise  than  ditfidenth. 
tentative^'.  Had  it  appeared  to  ruffle  the 
susceptibilities  of  his  hearer,  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  withdraw  it  at  once.  He 
was  made  that  way.    He  could  not  help  it 

As  he  walked  beneath  the  trees  of  the 
Cours  la  Reine,  his  thoughts  returned 
to  the  consideration  of  Miss  Choate. 
Although  he  could  not  recall  the  precise 
wording  of  any  of  her  speeches,  although 
he  was  not  clear  as  to  their  precise  sig- 
nification as  a  whole,  nevertheless  an 
impression  of  her  surprising  intellectuality 
remained  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  he 
felt  eager  to  see  her  work.  This  eager- 
ness increasing  with  the  hours,  took  him 
at  an  early  date  to  pay  the  promised  call. 

His  destination  was  that  recently  buih 
quarter  of  Paris,  up  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Montparnasse,  where  there  are  now  many 
handsome  streets  and  expensive  studios. 
Miss  Choate*  s  residence  proved  to  be  in 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  these  streets, 
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and  the  house  which  bore  her  number  was 
white  with  new  stucco,  was  glistening 
with  freshly  sculptured  stone.  The  vesti- 
bule was  adorned  with  palms,  and  the  stair- 
carpet  evidently  went  all  the  way  up.  But 
he  was  not  invited  to  follow  it  up.  The 
porter's  wife,  sewing  in  a  lodge  all  mirrors 
and  crimson  velvet,  informed  him  that 
Mademoiselle  was  in  her  studio.  He 
must  open  the  glass  doors  at  the  end  of 
the  vestibule,  cross  the  yard,  go  up  the 
steps  to  the  right,  and  her  studio  was  the 
second  door  on  the  left  down  the  passage. 

This  other  staircase  proved  to  be  wooden, 
uncarpeted,  and  muddy  with  the  traffic  of 
models.  The  narrow  passage  at  the  top 
was  so  dark  that  Ainslie  had  to  strike  a 
match  before  he  could  be  sure  of  the  door. 

Miss  Choate  herself  opened  to  his 
knock,  gave  a  high  cry  of  surprise,  and 
then  welcomed  him  with  sincerity  and 
effusion  into  a  very  large  and  very  light 
room.  Ainslie  saw  that  she  had  just  risen 
from  work,  but  not  from  painting  :  her 
ample  bosom  was  darned  by  a  needle, 
from  which  trailed  a  long  white  thread. 
A  centre  table  was  littered  with  bits  of 
ribbon  and  silk.  She  explained  she  had 
been  bonnet-making,  as  she  swept  these 
materials  together  into  a  bandbox  and 
pushed  it  under  a  couch  out  of  sight. 

Without  a  veil,  in  home  attire,  consisting 
of  a  black  skirt  and  a  tight-fitting  bodice 
of  blue  cotton,  which  accentuated  her 
generous  build,  Miss  Choate  appeared 
decidedly  older  than  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion. Seen  in  the  strong  north  light  of 
the  studio  the  ivorv  skin  showed  some- 
what  time-stained,  somewhat  lined.  In 
spite  of  which  she  remained  distinctly 
pleasing;  in  her  youth  she  must  have  been 
eminently  charming.  Her  head  was  well 
shaped  and  well  carried  ;  her  grey  hair 
was  well  arranged  ;  and  her  face  beamed 
with  so  much  simplicity,  enthusiasm,  and 
motherliness  that  Ainslie  could  have  taken 
her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

But  even  while  she  welcomed  him,  while 
she  insisted  on  finding  him  the  most 
comfortable  of  the  half  -  dozen  chairs 
which  with  a  screen  and  a  dais  found  place 
amid  the  easels,  portfolios,  draperies,  and 
other  lumber  of  the  room,  his  expectant 


eyes  were  travelling  round  its  walls,  and  he 
was  held  dumb  by  what  he  saw.  He  looked 
at  the  various  paintings  hitched  over  nails, 
at  the  couple  of  chalk  drawings  pinned  up 
before  him,  in  absolute  stupefaction. 

He  caught  his  breath  when  she  inter- 
rupted the  flow  of  her  eloquence  to  say 
cheerfully,  "  But  I  see  you  are  just  weary- 
ing to  get  your  critique  over  and  done 
with.  Now  that 's  real  lovely  of  you,  and 
I  can  nuvver,  nuvver  be  sufficiently  neon- 
naissant.  But  you  can  just  put  the  conible 
to  your  kindness  by  telling  me  the  truth. 
Don't  try  to  spare  me.  I  'm  not  afraid  of 
the  truth.  ...  I  want  the  truth.  ...  I 
adore  the  truth  !  And  I  know  my  work 
has  faults — big  faults  ! — I  want  those  faults 
pointed  out  to  me,  I  want  them  well 
rubbed  in." 

The  room  was  very  warm.  Heat 
radiated  still  from  the  extinct  fire  in  the 
stove.  The  spring  sunshine  fell  not  only 
through  the  top-light,  but  was  reflected 
back  through  the  closed  windows  from 
the  opposite  windows  of  the  courtyard. 
Ainslie  took  out  his  handkerchief  to  drv 
his  forehead.  Miss  Choate  pressed  upon 
him  a  paper  fan.  But  it  was  not  from  the 
heat  of  the  room  that  he  was  suffering ;  it 
was  from  the  chaos  in  his  mind  which  the 
sight  of  Miss  Choate* s  works  produced,  it 
was  from  the  despair  that  seized  hold  of 
him  as  lie  thought  of  the  criticism  which 
he  was  expected  to  give. 

There  were  a  couple  of  chalk  drawings 
and  a  couple  of  dozen  canvases.  The 
former  studies  from  the  nude  such  as  you 
find  in  any  school  of  art,  such  as  any  boy 
of  fifteen,  after  six  months'  training,  could 
turn  out.  Correct  with  the  mechanical 
correctness  of  measurement  and  plumb- 
line,  but  unintelligent  —  unintelligent  ! 
With  the  general  character  lost  in  a  mass 
of  meaningless  detail,  with  accidental 
surface-markings  given  the  same  import- 
ance as  essential  contours,  such  as  no  boy  of 
fourteen  with  any  real  talent  could  produce. 

In  his  youth  Ainslie  had  held  a  Slade 
Studentship,  which  carries  with  it  the 
obligation  of  supervising  the  juniors'  work 
in  the*  schools.  To  anyone  then  showing 
him  such  drawings  as  these  he  had  always 
been   brutally  frank.      How   many  times 
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had  he  not  told  a  tyro  of  his  work  :  "  My 
dear  chap,  it's  jolly  bad  stuff,  and  an 
insult  to  good  paper  and  chalk.  If  you 
can't  do  better  than  that  take  to  stone- 
breaking  or  book-keeping."  But  never, 
surely,  in  the  schools  had  he  seen  any- 
thing quite  so  poor  ;  never,  certainly,  any- 
thing to  equal  the  paintings  up  to  which, 
one  after  another,  his  hostess  now  led  him. 

His  first  tongue-tied  surprise  gave  place 
to  a  sense  of  injury.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  gigantic  deception.  The 
artist  whom  he  had  been  accrediting  with 
vision,  with  technique,  with  accomplish- 
ment, was  nothing  but  an  amateur,  a 
wealthy  amateur,  who  found  in  the  art 
which  he  revered  a  mere  method  of  time- 
killing,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  pre- 
tentious speeches ;  and  the  unity  of  art, 
the  trinity  of  colour,  charpente,  facture — 
all  her  learned  phraseology  beat  back  upon 
his  brain  while  his  eyes  rested  upon  her 
amazing  productions. 

He  stood  before  the  head  of  a  woman 
in  oils.  The  canvas  said  it  was  the  head 
of  a  woman  chiefly  through  the  absence  of 
a  moustache  and  the  suggestion  of  a  fichu. 
The  gayest  colours  had  been  lavished  on 
the  painting — and  the  result  was  grime. 
The  drawing,  if  there  had  ever  been  any 
drawing,  was  completely  lost  through  in- 
ability to  handle  the  brush.  It  seemed  to 
Ainslie  that  not  even  with  his  first  paint- 
box, presented  to  him  on  his  sixth  birth- 
day, had  he  perpetrated  anything  so  egre- 
giously  evil. 

He  stood  and  looked  at  this  canvas  in 
silence  and  Miss  Choate  stood  bv  his  side. 
In  his  soul  was.  the  growing  irritation  of 
the  artist  in  the  presence  of  the  futile,  of 
the  inept.  Yet  he  could  not  remain  silent. 
He  was  bound  to  say  something. 

"  Where  did  you  place  your  model  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  From  which  side  does  your 
light  fall  ?  " 

"There  now!"  cried  Miss  Choate  with 
genuine  triumph.  "  I  'm  real  glad  to  see 
that  so  far  I  've  got  the  effect  voulu.  It 
wasn't  painted  in  the  atelier  at  all.  .  .  The 
light  falls  from  every  side — it's  a  plein- 
air !  I  painted  it  last  week  in  a  friend's 
garden,  and  after  working  all  winter  in 
black-and-white  within  four  walls,  I  just 


revelled  in  colour  like  a  young  colt  turned 
out  to  grass.  My  soul !  "  she  declared, 
while  her  eyes  widened  and  her  voice 
dropped  to  intenseness,  "  but  the  outdoor 
conditions  were  saisissant !  The  sustained 
tones  marvellous.  The  reflections  wonder- 
ful.    Wonderful!.  Inoui\" 

Ainslie  found  something  to  say  about 
the  French  School  being  good  at  outdoor 
effects;  of  the  examples  of  these  to  be 
seen  in  the  Luxembourg. 

"  Oh,  but  I  'm  never  tired  of  studying 
Manet  and  Renoir,"  she  told  him.  "  I  'm 
just  studying  them  all  the  time.  Manet  is 
immense  !  He  has  simplicity  !  Not  a 
strained  simplicity  which  is  apparent  in  so 
much  art,  but  a  genuine  simplicity,  as 
shown  in  a  correct  disposition  of  the 
masses,  in  an  intellectual  sincerity  of 
feeling.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

The  recurrent  monotony  of  this  torment- 
ing query,  with  the  impossibility  of  making 
any  satisfactory  reply,  fired  Ainslie's 
smouldering  irritation  to  sudden  wrath. 
With  difficulty  he  bit  back  an  expletive. 
Then  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  over- 
came him,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
laughing  out. 

A  knock  at  the  door  gave  him  hopes 
that  the  advent  of  a  new  visitor  would 
permit  of  his  escape.  But  it  proved  to 
be  only  the  afternoon's  milk,  and  Miss 
Choate's  thoughts  turned  from  art  to  tea. 

Before  he  could  frame  an  excuse  she 
was  busy  preparing  it  behind  a  screen— a 
screen  which  did  not  entirely  conceal  a 
row  of  pots  and  pans  hanging  against 
a  brown-paper  background.  The  sudden 
seething  of  gas-jets  told  him  of  water 
being  set  on  to  boil.  Then  his  hostess 
reappeared,  spread  a  cloth  over  a  corner 
of  the  table,  and  unhasping  one  of  the 
windows  displayed  a  wooden  box  turned 
sideways  upon  the  sill.  Within  it  Ainslie 
saw  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  lemon,  half  a 
sausage,  tiny  portions  of  various  aliments 
neatly  arranged  in  saucers,  and  reminding 
him  of  the  days  when  he  played  at  dolls' 
housekeeping  with  his  little  sisters. 

It  dawned  upon  him  that  here  was  Miss 
Choate's  larder ;  that  her  kitchen  was 
established  behind  the  screen  ;  that  the 
four  walls   of  the   studio   comprised  her 
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whole  apartment.     His  viaio 

pensive  flat  in  the  house  aci 

faded  away.     Looking  again  ; 

•  knew  that  at  night-time 
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of  an  ex- 
ss  the  yard 

the  couch, 
;  became  a 


bed,  that  the  closed  secretary  beneath  the 


She  probably  did  her  own  cleaning,  her 
own  cooking ;  he  had  found  her  fashioning 
her  own  bonnets.  She  could  hardly, 
therefore,  have  taken  up  painting  as  a 
pastime.     But  was  it  credible  she  had  any 


mirror  could  open  out  into  a  washstand 
when  required,  that  behind  the  curtain 
which  cut  off"  a  comer  of  (hi:  room  might 
be  found  Miss  Choate's  outdoor  mantle 
and  gown. 

Instead  of  the  proverbial  American 
fortune  with  which  he  had  credited  her, 
evidently  her  means  were  of  the  smallest. 


hopes  of  turning  it  to  profit,  any  serious 
idea  of  making  it  a  profession  f 

That  these  were  her  hopes,  that  this 
was  her  ambition,  she  explained  to  him 
while  she  poured  out  his  tea,  while  she 
cut  him  delicate  sandwiches  of  buttered 
pain  li'ipicis.  After  another  six  months' 
work,    she    told    him,    she    thought    she 
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should  be  able  to  rely  upon  her  art  for 
her  living. 

In  fact,  she  must  so  rely  upon  it,  for  by 
that  time  her  resources  would  be  almost 
exhausted.  For  the  last  three  years  she 
had  been  drawing  upon  her  capital,  which 
she  had  been  obliged  to  realise  in  order  to 
come  to  Paris.  Her  friends  had  opposed 
her  coming.  They  had  wished  her  to 
invest  her  money  in  an  annuity,  and  to 
eke  out  the  income  by  teaching  drawing 
in  some  Western  town.  But  she  con- 
sidered that  this  would  have  been  a  penny- 
wise-pound-foolish  policy.  She  considered 
that  in  her  art  education  she  was  making 
the  best  investment  possible  !  She  knew 
it  .  .  .  she  felt  it. 

Her  enthusiasm,  always  so  near  the 
surface,  brimmed  over.  Her  substantives 
again  acquired  capital  letters.  Once  she 
had  reached  her  full  Development,  she 
didn't  need  to  go  West.  She  could  obtain 
any  position  at  home,  in  N'York,  in 
Boston.  And  she  could  do  Affiches. 
Across  the  ocean  Affiches  were  vurry, 
vurry  highly  paid.  She  had  Documents  .  .  . 
she  was  making  Documents  all  the  time ; 
her  cartoons  were  full  of  Documents  ! 

She  pulled  forward  some  portfolios,  and 
Ainslie  was  obliged  to  go  through  them 
with  her,  sheet  by  sheet.  But  he  was  no 
longer  annoyed,  he  was  no  longer  inclined 
to  laugh.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  moved 
almost  to  tears.  It  was  obvious  that  she 
did  not  see  her  work  as  it  actually  was,  but 
that  some  figment  of  her  imagination  more 
true  than  Nature,  more  .beautiful  than  Art, 
floated  for  ever  between  her  eyes  and  her 
paper.  And  comprehension  came  to  him 
of  all  that  art,  that  her  art,  meant  to  Evadne 
Choate.  He  divined  the  sacrifices  she 
had  made  for  it,  the  hopes  it  fed,  the 
faith  it  sustained.  It  was  this  which 
at  over  fifty,  and  despite  poverty  and 
solitariness,  had  kept  her  still  young,  opti- 
mistic, and  sweet. 

And,  nevertheless,  here  was  one  of  those 
fatal  passions — fatal  because  entirely  un- 
supported by  adequate  talent — of  which 
Ainslie  had  come  across  many  examples 
before.     Bat  hitherto  he   had  met  with  it 


only  in  the  cases  of  quite  young  men  and 
women,  who,  when  their  artistic  sterility 
had  been  proved  to  them,  had  still  the  time 
to  turn  to  other  work.  But  here  was  a 
woman  who,  having  taken  to  painting  at  a 
period  twenty  years  later  than  that  at  which 
these  others  had  abandoned  it,  would  only 
discover  that  her  passion  was  a  barren 
one  now  when  every  other  career  was  out 
of  reach. 

Consequent  on  what  early  disappoint- 
ment, he  wondered,  through  what  per- 
verse series  of  events,  by  what  curious 
mental  twist  had  she  thus  been  turned 
from  the  common  road  which  Nature  had 
so  clearly  fashioned  her  to  tread  ?  He 
pictured  her  in  a  home  of  her  own,  play- 
ing the  rdle  of  hostess  and  wife.  It  was 
the  appropriate  background ;  the  position 
which  she  would  have  admirably  filled. 
Instead  of  which  she  was  leading  the 
Bohemian  existence  of  an  art  student  in 
Paris.  She  was  engaged  in  a  hopeless 
competition  with  the  talented,  with  the 
young.  Instead  of  the  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters  who  might  have  been  by 
her  side,  she  had  these  poor  children  of 
her  brain ;  and  she  could  not  see  that 
they  were  sickly,  misshapen,  ill -endowed. 
To  her  they  were  rich  in  meaning,  full  of 
promise  for  the  future. 

But  a  cruel  fate  had  selected  Ainslie. 
apparently,  to  open  her  eyes.  It  was 
horrible.  .  .  .  What  was  he  to  do  ?  .  .  . 
How  could  he  have  the  courage  to  inflict 
so  mortal  a  wound,  and  yet  how  could  he 
lie  smoothly  in  the  presence  of  an  art 
which  he  loved  and  respected,  and  which 
was  here  presented  to  him  beneath  so 
intolerable  a  travesty  ?  Besides,  though 
seemingly  cruel,  would  it  not  be  a  more 
real  kindness  to  tell  her  the  truth  ? 

Meanwhile  Evadne  Choate  stood  by  his 
side,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  happy 
confidence,  looking  back  at  her  "toiles" 
with  the  blind  and  tender  admiration  of  a 
mother  for  her  child.  .  .  . 

In  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  studio 
Ainslie  heard  the  ticking  of  a  little  clock 
from  a  shelf  between  the  windows.  .  .  . 

What  was  he  to  do  ? 
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Written  and  Pictured  by  J.    T.  Xn 

JERSEYS    are    ihe    most    fashionable 
breed  of  cattle.      A    glance    at   the 
catalogue  of  any  important  agricul- 
tural show  will  prove  this,  for  there  will 
be  found  the  names  of  lords  and  ladies, 
from    all    parts    of    the     kingdom,    who 
are   owners    of    these    beautiful    animals. 
There  is  also  a  very  influential  association 
(the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society)  which 
devotes  its,  attention 
to  the  improvement 
of  the  breed.     The 
Jerseys  are  certainly 
well  north  the  care 
bestowed    upon 
them,    for    u  n- 
doubtedly  they  yield 
the    richest   if   not 
the  largest  quantity 
of  milk  and  butter, 
and  would  be  ideal 
cattle    but    for  one 
defect— that  is,  their 
inability  to  put  on 
flesh. 

A  practical  farmer 
once    remarked    to 

me,  as  he  pointed  out  a  Jersey  which 
was  feeding  among  his  shorthorns : 
"  When  that  cow  has  done  her  best  for 
the  dairy  what  am  I  to  do  with  her  ?  She 
would  not  fatten  if  I  gave  her  a  '  ton  of 
cake,'  and  no  respectable  butcher  would 
look  at  her  ;  all  her  food  runs  to  milk  or 
to  waste."  This  is  why  the  breed  is  not 
popular  with  the  majority  of  agriculturists  ; 
they  prefer  the  shorthorns,  which  after 
being  used  for  the  dairy  will  fatten  and 
make  a  fair  price  at  the  butcher's,  whereas 
the  "  aged  Jersey  "  is  a  mere  bag  of  bones. 
The  animal  reproduced  on  page  511  was 
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Berkhampstead. 


eleven  years  of  age,  and  had  just  won  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Jersey  Society  for  butter 
in  a  very  strong  competition,  but  she  would 
be  practically  useless  to  the  butcher. 

Ladies  have  evidenced  their  ability  to 
manage  every  business  and  engage  in  any 
profession  with  success,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  'find  one  managing  a  herd  of 
Jerseys ;    and    a    short   time    ago    I    was 


JERSEYS    AT    DUTCHLANDS. 

privileged,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Howard,  to  visit  her  Jersey 
farm  at  Dutchlands,  Great  Missendcn, 
Bucks. 

Dutchlands  stands  on  the  hillside  over- 
looking the  great  gap  in  the  Chiltem 
Range  through  which  the  new  Great 
Central  Railway  passes,  following  the 
course  along  which  George  Stephenson 
wished  to  lay  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
opposition  of  the  great  landowners  of  his 
day.  Now,  however,  the  great  iron  high- 
way is  completed,  and  soon  sleepy  Great 
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Missenden  will  be  disturbed  by  the  on- 
rushing  express  to  the  great  capitals  of  the 
North.  The  house  at  Dutchlands  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  finely  timbered 
park,  and  the  surrounding  pastures  are 
well  suited  for  dairy  purposes.  Mrs. 
Howard  is  devoted  to  her  animals,  and 
her  care  is  well  repaid  :  the  Jerseys  make 
a  line  herd.  Many  of  them  have  secured 
premier  honours  at  important  shows  ;  for 
instance,  "  Hypocharis  "  has  won  eighteen 
prizes,  including  a  first  at  the  R.A.S.E. 
Show  and  the  Blythwood  Bowl,  and  first 
prize  at  the  Royal  and  Central  Bucks 
Show. 

The  business  is  not  without  its  risks, 
for  we  learn  that  two  fine  animals  had  been 
killed  on  the  railway  when  travelling  to  a 
distant  show-yard,  while  a  third  animal 
(which  we  saw)  was  at  the   same  time  so 
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fearfully  knocked  about  that  it  was  quite 
spoiled  for  show-yard  purposes,  thus  entail- 
ing a  very  serious  loss;  for  the  prizes  and 
reputation  won  at  shows  vastly  increase  the 
value  of  the  stock.    We  had  an  opportunity 


of  examining  some  of  the  prizes  that  had 
been  won,  and  learned  from  the  Herd- 
Book  that  since    1886   more    than   three 
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hundred  awards  had  been  made,  thus 
repaying  the  personal  attention  which  Mrs. 
Howard  gives  to  every  detail,  and  testifying 
to  her  practical  knowledge  of  the  stock. 
It  was  certainly  a  rather  novel  sight  to 
see  her  handling  the  bulls  and  lead- 
ing them  into  line.  Such  beautiful  crea- 
tures they  were,  too,  with  velvety  coats 
and  horns  like  polished  ivory.  They  may 
have  their  bad  moments,  but  they  certainly 
behaved  well  on  this  occasion. 

The  mistress  of  Dutchlands  makes 
friends  of  all  her  animals.  She  was  fol- 
lowed through  the  park  by  the  mare 
"  Slavey,"  with  foal  at  foot.  A  fine 
Angora  goat  also  claimed  his  share  of 
attention,  while  the  dogs  "Scamp," 
"Bricks,"  and  "Flip"  are  her  constant 
companions,  and  have  the  run  of  the 
house. 

The  other  animals  represented  here 
are    from  the  herds   of   the  Countess  of 
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Lonsdale,      Miss     Lucy     Standish,     and 
Lord  Braybrookc. 

Miss  Stand ish  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful breeders  in  England,  and  her 
splendid  herd  at  Brockenhurst,  in  the 
New  Forest,  is  famous.  Hers  was  the 
"record  sale"  of  last  year — thirty-eight 
cows  and  heifers  averaging  over  £zb 
per  head,  and  two  bulls  an  average  of 
£zy  16s.  6d.    each,    the    highest   average 


June  with  "  Racer."  Lord  Braybrooke's 
herd  at  Audley  End,  Essex,  is  the  oldest  in 
existence  in  England,  having  been  founded 

The  "Aldemey,"  as  this  game-like 
breed  used  to  he  called,  has  been  known 
to  English  stock- keepers  for  a  century  at 
least.  An  authority  named  Culley,  who 
wrote  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  refers  to 
Jersey  cattle  as  being  too  delicate  to  thrive 


made  at  any  sale  of  Jerseys  during  the 
year  1897.  Lady  Lonsdale  won  the  second 
prize  in  the  bull  class  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Show  at  Birmingham  in 


in  this  countrv  after  the  milder  temperature 
of  the  Channel  Islands.  Mis  opinion,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  wealthy  people  from 
importing  the  dainty  creatures,  and  in  18'" 
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Quayle,    in    his 

"  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture,"  refrains 
from  describing  the 
characteristics  of  the 
Jersey,  pleading  that 
everyone  is  familiar 
with  it.  The  value 
of  the  Jersey  as  a 
producer  of  butter 
was  soon  realised  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1844 
that  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of 
England  officially 
recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  the  breed. 
In  that  year  the  Society 
show     at      Southampton 


partly 


influenced  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  that  only 
town  was  the  gate  through  which  Jersev  is  to 
cattle  entered  England,  they 
advertised  a  Jersey  class  with 
four  prizes.  Three  of  these 
prizes  were  won  by  cattle 
sent  over  from  the  Channel 
Islands  to  compete,  and  the 
fourth  went  to  an  English- 
bred  animal.  This  com- 
parative failure  of  the 
English  -  reared  beast  may 
have  been  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Jerseys  bred  in 
this  country  lose,  in  some 
degree,  the  peculiar  deer- 
like character  which  distin- 
guishes the  breed.  They 
gain     in    other     respects,    it 
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e,  becoming  hardier,  and  give  even 
milk  ;  but  fanciers,  in  whose  eyes 
truth  to  type  is  above  all  things 
desirable,  correct  the  tendency 
to  deviate  therefrom  by  importa- 
tions of  fresh  blood  from  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  purity 
of  the  breed  in  Jersey  is  assured 
by  a  law  which  forbids  the  im- 
portation of  living  cattle  into 
the  island. 

Since  the  year  1867,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Philip  Dauncey,  of 
Horwood,  Bucks,  had  a  sale  of 
Jersey  stock  at  which  sensational 
prices  were  realised,  the  breed 
has  enjoyed  a  sure  footing  not 
in  England  and  Ireland  (Scotland 
cold  for  the  Jersey)  but  in  America 
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and  many  Continental  countries.  The 
prices  given  for  choice  animals  has 
naturally  risen  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand. Last  year  80  guineas  was  paid 
for  Mr.  Tud way's  cow  "  Alice,"  who  won 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Dairy  Show  butter 
trials ;  and  it  is  said  that  as  much  as 
150  guineas  was  recently  refused  for  a 
bull. 

The  scale  of  "  points  "  to  be  considered 
in  judging  a  Jersey  omits  mention  of  the 
colour  that  the  animal  ought  to  be.  This 
omission  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  singular 
sensibility  of  the  Jersey's  coat  to  changes 
of  season.    These  changes  are  less  marked 


in  the  island,  where  the  climate  is 
equable  than  in  England.  So  strik 
this  change  that  Mr.  William 
Housman  in  his  excellent 
little  "  Live  -  Stock  Hand- 
book "  on  cattle  says :  "  A 
cow  correctly  described  as 
fawn  might  appear,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  very  few  weeks, 
as  grey,  or  vke  ivrsn."  Mr. 
Le  Comu,  writing  of  the 
breed  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
said  that  brindled  coats  were 
not  all  liked  in  the  island, 
and  brindled  cattle  might  be 
had  very  cheaply.  A  rich 
fawn  colour  is  probably  the 
colour  that  is  most  sought 
after. 

It  is  curious  that  the  two 
breeds  of  cattle  peculiar  to 
two  islands  so  near  together  as 
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Jersey  and  Guernsey  should  be  so  dis- 
similar. A  cow  in  milk  of  the  former  breed 
weighs  from  800  lb.  to  900  lb. ;  and  a  cow 
of  the  latter  is  as  big  as  a  Shorthorn, 
weighing,  it  may  be,  1200  lb.,  or  even, 
more.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Guernsey  practice  of  using  oxen  for 
draught  purposes  has  had  a  tendencv  10 
increase  the  size  of  the  breed  distinguished 
as  "  Guernseys  "  ;  but  a  career  of  laborious 
utility  will  not  account  for  the  Guernsey's 
less  varied  coloration,  nor  for  the  lack 
of  sensibility  to  climate  which  is  so 
typically  characteristic  of  the  Jersey's 
charming  coal. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  breed  of  cattle 
looks  so  pretty  as  the  Jersey.  The  expert 
may  go  into  raptures  over  the  glossy  jet 
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including  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Ayr- 
shire makes  a  capital  milker ;  and  the 
Highland  cattle,  with  their  indescribable 
shagginess,  are  exceedingly  picturesque. 
But  the  gentle  Jersey  is  the  ideal  play- 


found  in  no  other  breed  of  cattle  in  this 
country.  They  remind  one  of  a  gazelle 
or  of  a  deer  of  some  kind  or  another. 
Thus  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Jersey 
is  popular,  especially  with  ladies. 
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PART  I. 

HARDY  leaned  bis  weight  upon  the 
window-rope,  and  the  big  north 
window  shot  lazily  up  into  its  socket.  A 
thin  gust  of  rain  struck  the  broad  panes. 

'Ton  dark,"  said  Hardy.  "  Let's  dry 
up.     l'ut  a  match  to  the  fire,  Van." 

Van  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  the 
three  of  us,  impelled  thereto  by  habit, 
drew  up  our  chairs  to  the  crackle. 

The  flames  rose  quickly  and  lit  up  the 
studio,  making  it  look  unusually  bare  and 
empty.  They  also  caught  the  all  but 
completed  picture  on  Hardy's  easel.  Van 
glanced  at  it  once  or  twice. 

"It  don't  look  half  bad  in  this  light," 
he  observed.  "  If  you  were  not  such  an 
upstart,  and  would  work  in  those  shadows 
behind  the  altar  on  the  old  system  instead 
of  your  own,  I  wouldn't  say  hut  some 
American  might  buy  it  to  adorn  his  native 
city." 

"  It  reminds  me  of  that  chapel  scene  of 
Dermot's,"  I  remarked. 

Van  looked  quickly  round  at  the  paint- 
ing once  more. 

"  Only  remotely,"  he  returned.  "  Keep 
your  quills  down.  Hardy." 

"  Don't   mind    me  !  "     replied    Hardy, 
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laughing.     "  I  *ve    seen  the    '  Last  Mass* 
myself." 

"Then  you  agree  with  me  that  nothing 
contemporary  can  touch  it  ?"  went  on  Van. 

"Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat.  It's 
full  of  suggestions.  When  I  saw  it  I  could 
have  sworn  there  was  a  storm  going  on 
outside.     You  could  almost  hear  it." 

"There  was,"  said  Van  ;  "he  told  me 
so.  The  monks  were  singing  the  Miserere, 
and  it  was  blowing  great  guns  in  from  the 
Atlantic."  Presently  he  added,  "  You 
know,  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  Dermot 
has  never  done  anything  else  worth  men- 
tioning." 

"  The  '  Evander,'  "  suggested  Hardy. 

"  The  '  Evander,'  "  repeated  Van  with 
contempt.  "  Would  any  man  with  eyes 
in  his  head  class  the  '  Evander '  and  the 
'Last  Mass'  together:1  It's  hard  to 
believe  they  are  the  work  of  the  same 
hand.  Of  course,  Dermot  has  wasted 
any  amount  of  colours  and  canvas,  and 
sold  his  productions,  too,  on  the  strength 
of  his  reputation.  I  admit  all  that.  Bat 
from  our  present  point  of  view  Dermot 
has  painted  but  one  solitary  picture,  and 
that  is  the  '  Mass,'  which  is " 

"  His  roc's  egg,  in  fact,"  I  put  in. 
1  L  L 
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Van  took  no  notice  of  my  interruption, 
but  went  on  abstractedly. 

"To  me  it  was  alive — with  a  horrible 
absorbed  expectancy  of  God  knows  what ! 
And  fear — the  fear  that  comes  once  in  a 
lifetime." 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  and  he  chummed 
together  at  the  time  he  was  working  on 
the  '  Mass '  ? "  asked  Hardy,  seeing  that 
Van  was  inclined  to  fall  into  silence;  "I  've 
heard  so." 

We  all  knew  vaguely  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  history  tacked  on  to  the 
"  Mass,"  though  it  seemed  impossible  to 
come  at  any  particulars. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  through  from  start  to 
finish — watched  it  grow." 

"  Jolly  interesting,  too,  to  spot  his 
methods,"  said  Hardy.  "  There  's  a  sort 
of  translucent  darkness  about  the  head  of 
the  monk  nearest  the  altar  on  the  right ; 
that  's  past  praying  for.  It  '11  never  be 
done  again.  Weren't  there  some  odd 
circumstances  about  the  affair  ?  People 
said  so." 

Van  struck  a  match  and  lit  his  pipe. 

"  It  was  altogether  a  queer  affair,"  he 
answered,  "  and  I  know  more  about  it 
than  anyone  else,  I  suppose.  My  renting 
the  studio  with  Dermot  came  about  in  the 
ordinary  way.  We  both  wanted  it,  and 
neither  of  us  had  the  needful.  We  ran  up 
against  one  another  in  a  cheap  Italian 
restaurant  off  Soho,  that  has  since  been 
improved  away.  We  exchanged  views, 
and  the  upshot  was  that  we  moved  in  next 
daw     I  had  heard  he  was  a  decent  sort, 

0  w 

and  I  found  him  so — easy  to  get  on  with 
and  generally  chirpy,  but  as  far  as  his 
work  went  I  never  expected  him  to  set  the 
Thames  afire.  His  first  production  in  that 
studio  was  the  *  Evander '  thing.  '  Not  a 
bad  rendering  of  the  Unfulfilled  Idea,' 
some  man  said,  and  the  words  stuck." 

4t  Move  along,  old  boy.  Don't  air 
cheap  criticisms  !  "  interrupted  Hardy 
rudely. 

"It's  all  on  the  road,"  replied  Van. 
"As  I  say,  neither  at  that  time  nor  sub- 
sequently did  Dermot  give  any  promise 
at  all  of  possessing  the  power  to  produce 
such  a  piece  of  work  as  the  *  Last  Mass.* 
The  first  mention  he  made  of  it  was  on  a 


wet   evening   in   autumn.       I  was   sitting 
over  the  fire." 

"  I  can  believe  that,"  commented 
Hardy. 

"  Shut  up,  if  you  want  to  hear !  Well, 
I  was  sitting  by  the  fire.  Dermot  had 
been  away  for  a  holiday  in  the  Cotentin 
or  the  Engadine,  or  somewhere,  and  had 
sent  a  wire  to  say  he  might  turn  up  any 
day,  and  I  was  to  have  enough  supper  for 
three  at  least — he  never  had  much  notion 
of  my  housekeeping.  It  was  about  this 
hour  when  the  door  burst  open  and  he 
came  in. 

"  '  Van,  you  old  snail ! '  he  called  out  in 
a  queer,  strangled  way,  '  I've  got  a 
magnificent  idea!  ' 

"I  wasn't  particularly  interested.  Ideas 
are  so  common  in  our  trade.  But  when  I 
got  a  good  look  at  him,  I  saw  that  he  was 
shaking  all  over,  and  soaking  wet. 

"  *  Have  you  ?  '  I  said.  '  And  what  the 
mischief  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self ?  Looks  as  if  you  had  been  dredged 
up  by  the  River  Police.' 

"'Wet?' he  said,  staring  down  at  his 
drenched  sleeve  solemnly  till  the  fact 
touched  his  consciousness,  *  That 's  the 
sea,  I  suppose.  The  greybacks  were  racing 
along  the  decks  all  the  way  over.' 

"  4  And  why  did  you  not  change  at 
Southampton  or  wherever  you  landed, 
instead  of  coming  back  like  this  ?' 

"  '  Well,  you  see,  I  had  an  idea,'  he 
explained  quite  seriously.  *  Look  here, 
I'll  tell  you  about  it.' 

"  '  Not  now,  thanks.  Why,  man,  you  're 
a  morass.  Go  and  clothe  yourself  reason- 
ably and  then  I  '11  listen.'  With  that  I 
shoved  him  into  his  bed-room. 

"  No,  Hardy,  you're  wrong.  He  wasn't 
drunk  !  I  thought  it  at  first  myself.  No. 
it  was  idea  on  the  brain,  and  I  wondered 
if  it  would  ever  be  idea  on  canvas.  Before 
supper,  and  at  supper,  and  after  supper,  he 
harped  upon  his  idea.  It  appeared  to 
dominate  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  even* 
other  thought,  and  he  gave  me  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  it  again  and  again, 
mostly  in  the  same  words.  The  very  repe- 
tition of  the  thing  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  conceived  seemed  to 
relieve  him,  so  I  let  him  maunder  on.     To 
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tell  the  truth,  I  feared  the  fellow  was  in  for 
an  attack  of  brain  fever. 

"  Yet  from  what  he  told  me  nothing  very 
tremendous  had  happened.  He  had  met 
death  at  close  quarters,  which  we  all  do 
every  day  of  our  lives,  only  we  mostly 
don't  realise  the  fact.    Dermot  had  realised 


reckoning.  Dermot  was  the  only  passenger 
on  the  bridge.  As  the  steamer  rose  and 
balanced  on  the  crest  of  a  big  wave  he  saw 
directly  below  them  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea  a  studding  of  broken  black  points — a 
dangerous  reef,  in  fact. 
"  He  glanced  round  and  caught  a  look 


it,  and  for  a  while  it  left  him  stranded  high 
and  dry  with  his  idea  and  beyond  the 
sweep  of  ordinary  existence. 

"This  was  about  what  had  occurred. 
He  had  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  small 
steamer  on  a  rough  day.  It  was  blowing  a 
gale,  and  they  were  slinging  along  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  the  screw 
buzzing  out  of  the  water  half  the  time,  and 
somehow  they  must  have  got  out  of  their 


on  the  face's  of  the  men  about  him.  Then  it 
was  that  his  idea  came  to  him — came  in 
with  a  rush  like  the  light  when  you  open 
the  door  of  a  dark  room  where  you  have 
been  developing  photographs.  In  that 
instant  he  saw  the  '  Last  Mass  '  exactly  as 
he  afterwards  pegged  it  out  on  canvas.  He 
didn't  remember  much  more  of  what  took 
place  on  board.  I  conclude  the  wave 
carried  them  over  the  reef.  He  only  said 
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the  sea  was  washing  along  the  decks,  and 
he  supposed  he  got  wet. 

"  Next  (Jay  he  was  quieter  and  set  to 
work. 

"  He  stuck  to  it,  putting  in  a  short 
though  regular  time  every  day,  like  a 
clockwork  bill-sticker.  I  never  saw  him 
pause  or  hesitate ;  he  went  on  straight 
ahead — which  wasn't  his  usual  method  bv 
any  means.  Moreover,  I  noticed  that 
when  his  time  was  up,  he  seemed  re- 
lieved, and  put  away  his  things  like  a 
chap  who  *s  got  through  an  unpleasant 
task  and  is  thankful  accordingly.  Yet  he 
was  heart  and  soul  in  that  picture — sewn 
up  in  it,  in  fact.  One  day  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  him. 

"'No;  only  I  feel  used  up  over  this,' 
he  answered.  '  I — think  it  gives  me  a 
pain  in  my  head  somewhere. '  He  seemed 
to  be  feeling  about  for  the  words. 

"  After  that  first  night,  too,  he  didn't 
talk  much  about  his  4  idea.'  I  M  had  mv 
fill  of  it  also,  so  I  did  not  press  the  subject. 
But  now  and  then  he  let  drop  a  sentence 
or  two  which  afterwards  came  in  handy  in 
giving  me  a  general  notion  of  the  hang  of 
the  thing. 

41  One  day  Lorpen  looked  in  to  see  me. 
Do  either  of  you  happen  to  know  Lorpen? 
No,  I  never  expected  you  would  ;  he  's  not 
in  your  line.  But  even  you  must  have 
heard  of  him.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  antiquarians  of  the  dav,  unless  the 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  have  wiped 
him  out  since  Mav,  when  I  last  saw  him. 
He  was  younger  at  the  date  I  am  telling 
you  of,  but  fancied  he  knew  a  thing  or  two 
even  then. 

44  Dermot  and  I  lived  out  Hampstead 
way,  so  did  Lorpen,  and  he  got  into  a 
habit  of  dropping  in  pretty  often  to  see 
how  we  were  getting  on,  and  to  cheer  us 
up  by  condemning  our  details. 

44  At  that  time  I  was  painting — but  you 
won't  care  to  hear  about  that.  I  was  deep 
in  it  and  very  busy,  so  I  made  the  most 
of  even*  second  of  daylight  I  could  squeeze 
out  of  the  darkest,  foggiest  winter  on 
record — '8o-8i.  It  used  to  rile  me  to  see 
Dermot  shut  up  shop  and  lounge  and 
dream  by  the  fire  through  the  best  of  the 
day.     Besides,  he  had  become  as  touchy 


and  queer  in  the  temper  as  a  pair  of  i*t 
doves.  All  this  was  unlike  his  old  habits, 
which  used  to  run  into  long  working 
hours,  with  intervals  of  violent  exercise, 
and  the  evenings  filled  up  anxious  dis- 
cussions regarding  whatever  he  had  in 
hand,  from  its  general  purpose  and 
treatment  down  to  absolutely  unimportant 
minutiae. 

14  Meanwhile  the  'Mass'  grew  out 
silently  and,  as  it  were,  inevitably  upon 
the  canvas.  Dermot  always  put  it  out  of 
sight  when  he  had  done  his  daily  express 
run  of  work  on  it.  Once  I  asked  him  to 
leave  it  for  our  joint  inspection. 

"•What's  the  use?'  he  said  fretfully. 
'  It 's  bother  enough  as  it  is.  You  don't 
understand.' 

"  I  tried  to  make  him  explain,  but  it  was 
of  no  use. 

4'  One  day,  however,  he  had  forgotten 
the  '  Mass,'  and  was  sitting  in  his  usual 
moody  silence  by  the  fire,  when  Lorpen 
walked  in.  Lorpen  had  been  away  for  some 
months,  so  we  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long 
time. 

44  Dermot  wasn't  best  pleased  at  having 
his  thoughts  —  whatever  they  were  — 
broken  into.  But  we  began  to  smoke 
and  talk,  as  usual,  and  presently  Lorpen 
stood  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his 
eye  lit  on  Dermot's  easel.  After  staring  a 
minute  he  went  over  to  look  at  it. 

44  The  picture  was  not  nearly  finished.  I 
remember,  and  Lorpen  walked  across  and 
surveyed  it  in  his  offhand  way.  assuming 
the  appropriate  antiquarian  attitude  towards 
the  merelv  modern  effort. 

44  Soon  his  interest  seemed  to  increase, 
for  he  went  closer  to  study  it  carefully. 

44 'Too  near,  Lorpen,'  I  suggested. 
4  Try  three  paces  to  the  left.' 

44  He  didn't  pay  any  attention,  but  con- 
tinued examining  it  in  the  most  pre- 
posterous light. 

"  '  What 's  wrong  with  it  ?  '  I  said.  *  Are 
the  monks'  cowls  too  square,  or  is  it  the 
shape  of  the  altar — which  is  unlike  any- 
thing in  knowledge — or  any  detail  about 
the  chancel  ? ' 

"  Dermot  started  when  I  spoke,  and 
growled  an  oath  on  seeing  what  Lorpen 
was  about. 
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"  *  Not  at  all ! '  said  Lorpen.  '  On  the 
contrary,  every  detail  is  singularly  correct/ 

44  By  this  time  he  had,  apparently, 
finished  his  inspection,  and  strolled  back 
to  the  hearth.  He  put  his  shoulders 
against  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  down 
at  the  pair  of  us. 

"  *  You  were  in  Ireland  during  the 
autumn,  Dermot,  I  understand  ? '  he  said. 

44  4  Never  been  there  in  the  course  of  my 
life  ! '  replied  Dermot  shortly. 

44  Lorpen  raised  his  eyebrows. 

44  4  Indeed  !  Then  vou  went  abroad. 
Whereabouts  did  you  go  ? ' 

44  Dermot  grudgingly  mentioned  the 
places  he  had  visited,  and  Lorpen  remarked 
that  it  was  clear  he  had  spent  some  hours 
very  profitably  in  the  various  museums. 
His  manner  was  not  more  than  normally 
unpleasant,  but  it  seemed  to  annoy 
Dermot. 

44  4  That 's  a  bad  shot,  Lorpen  !  I 
haven't  entered  a  museum  this  twelve- 
months except  the  South  Kensington, 
where  a  pal  of  mine  sorts  spiders.' 

44  Lorpen  walked  back  to  the  picture. 

44  4  These  candelabra,  now,'  he  said. 
4  May  I  ask  where  you  saw  the  originals  ? ' 

44  Dermot  got  up  and  laughed  as  a  man 
laughs  when  his  temper 's  spoilt.  *  I 
evolved  them,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,'  he 
replied.  4  Can't  a  man  create  a  candle- 
stick ?  Must  it  necessarily  be  suggested 
to  him  bv  some  rotten  remnant  of  the 
past  ? ' 

44  Lorpen  did  not  appear  to  be  surprised 
at  Dermot' s  outburst. 

44  4  Not  necessarily,  of  course.  But  you 
will  pardon  my  saying  that  the  originals 
of  these' — pointing  to  the  candelabra  in 
the  picture — 4  exist.' 

44  Dermot  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
walked  out.  Lorpen  gazed  after  him  with 
a  supercilious  smile. 

44  4  Nasty  temper,  hasn't  he  ? '  he  re- 
marked. 4 1  shouldn't  call  your  friend  a 
conspicuously  truthful  person,  either.' 

44 1  told  him  I  never  had  the  slightest 
reason  to  consider  Dermot  otherwise. 

44  4  His  assertion  about  those  candle- 
sticks, for  example,'  he  went  on.  4 1 
don't  make  statements  without  accurate 
information  on  any  subject.' 


44  4  There  may  be  some  other  explan- 
ation,' I  returned,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  4  The  candlesticks  may  be  a  coin- 
cidence.' 

44  4  Yes,  possibly.  But  not  a  whole  scene 
like  that.  How  did  he  get  hold  of  it, 
unless It  is  unaccountable.  How- 
ever, I  will  wait  till  the  picture  is  finished, 
and  then  I  may  tell  you  more.  Well,  I  'm 
off.  I  '11  look  in  again  pretty  soon.'  And 
he  went. 


PART    II. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  he  called 
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again,  more  than  a  week  in  fact,  and  the 


picture  had  advanced  accordingly.  The 
impression  of  panic  and  desolation  which 
pervaded  the  whole  was  becoming  more 
pronounced.  Dermot  lived  in  his  work, 
doing  his  quantum  per  day  and  filling  in 
his  spare  time  dreaming.  He  had  become 
more  careless  about  hiding  it  away  out  of 
sight,  so  that  when  Lorpen  next  called  in, 
it  wasx  fortunately,  on  view.  Dermot 
happened  to  be  out,  which  was  also 
lucky. 

44  Lorpen  made  directly  for  the  picture, 
and,  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
appeared  to  compare  its  contents  with 
some  portion  of  the  painting.  Presently 
he  put  the  paper  carefully  back  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  stood  for  some  moments 
tapping  his  boot  with  his  stick ;  then 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  an  hour  or  two 
to  spare. 

44  I  said  I  had. 

44  4  Come  along,  then,'  he  said  ;  4 1  want 
to  drive  round  to  the  British  Museum.' 

44  We  talked  very  little  on  the  way,  and 
once  there  we  dived  through  some  private 
passages  into  a  very  back  department, 
where  two  men  were  consulting  over  some 
object  at  the  other  end  of  a  long  deal 
table. 

44  They  exchanged  nods  with  Lorpen, 
who  led  me  to  a  corner  where,  on  a  wide 
bracket,  stood  two  candelabra,  about 
fifteen  inches  high,  of  a  curious  and 
antique  shape.  Lorpen  just  pointed 
them   out. 

44  4  Well  ?'  he  said,  after  I  had  examined 
them. 

44  4  They  are  very  like,'  I  adrcvvttsA. 
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"  '  Like !  They  are  the  exact  counter- 
part. "  His  shaft  and  his  branches,  his 
bowls,  his  knops.  and  his  flowers,"  '  he 
quoted.  *  Here  they  all  are  reproduced, 
and  yet  your  friend  said  he  never  saw 
them  ! ' 

"Before  I  could  reply  one  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other  end  of  the  room  came 
up. 

"  *  I  congratulate  you,  Lorpen,'  he  said. 
'  This  last  find  of  yours  is  of  exceptional 
interest  and  value.  Steinhouse  and  I  have 
spent  a  long  time  over  these  things,  and 
we  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  are  made  on  the  model  of  the 
golden  candelabra  used  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  They  perfectly  carry  out  the 
description  we  have  of  the  Jewish  candle- 
sticks— see,  the  "  bowls  made  like  unto 
almonds,  a  knop  and  a  flower"  on  every 
branch,  and  so  on.  The  only  difficulty  is 
to  account  for  your  finding  them  where 
you  did.' 

"'That  may  be  cleared  up  some  day/ 
said  Lorpen.  '  Have  you  felt  their 
weight  ? ' 

"  The  other  man  smiled  and  turned  one 
of  the  candelabra  round  :  a  bright  spot  of 
yellow  shone  through  the  tarnish. 

"  '  Yes,  we  have  tested  them.  They  are 
of  pure  gold,  as  we  expected,  beaten  into 
shape  from  the  lump  like  their  illustrious 
prototypes.  They  are  unique.  None 
others  exist  so  far  a-,  we  know  at  the 
present  time.' 

"  When  we  were  alone  again,  Lorpen 
said — 

14  '  I  hope  I  have  proved  my  case  to 
your  satisfaction.  Dermot  must  by  some 
underhand  means  have  obtained  access  to 
our  workings,  or  he  could  not  possibly 
have  produced  that  picture.* 

"  '  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  I 
asked,  exasperated.  '  What  *  workings  ? 
Where,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  find 
those  candlesticks  ? ' 

"  '  Two  months  ago  they  were  buried  in 
a  bog  which  lies  close  to  the  coast  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Ireland.  I  happened  to 
be  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  when 
a  slight  earthquake  took  place,  which 
brought  some  very  ancient  ruins  to  the 
surface  of  the  bog.     I  went  down  to  see 


what  was  to  be  seen,  and  at  once  perceived 
the  importance  of  the  find.  My  friend 
is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  so  we  were 
enabled  to  keep  everything  quiet  and  in 
our  own  hands.' 

"'Well?' 

"  '  At  present  I  need  only  mention 
the  fact  that  I  unearthed  these  golden 
candelabra  with  my  own  hands  from  the 
ruins  I  spoke  of — most  remarkable  ruins, 
evidently  of  very  early  date.' 

"  '  Dermot  has  been  on  the  Continent 
all  the  summer ;  he  may  have  come  across 
something  very  similar,'  I  contended. 

"  Lorpen  looked  over  my  head. 

"  *  We  have  his  own  word  for  it  that  he 
did  not,'  he  replied  coldly  ;  '  and  you  have 
heard  what  Brook  and  Steinhouse  think. 
I  need  say  no  more.  Only  I  can't  let 
the  matter  drop.  I  am  pledged  to 
sift  it  thoroughly.  But  the  affair  must  be 
more  advanced  before  I  take  any  further 
steps.' 

•'  On  going  back  I  mentioned  to  Dermot 
that  Lorpen  still  evinced  a  distinct  interest 
in  his  altar  candlesticks.  I  had  no  notion 
there  was  such  a  devil  in  Dermot  until 
that  moment.     His  face  grew  black. 

"  *  I  '11  throttle  him  if  he  mentions  the 
subject  to  me  again,'  he  exclaimed 
furiously. 

"  I  may  say  here  that  I  afterwards  heard 
on  excellent  authority  that  the  ancient 
Irish  had  a  marked  predilection  for 
garroting  their  enemies.  I  don't  say  the 
fact  bears  on  the  story  at  all. 

"  Meantime  the  picture  was  approach- 
ing completion.  I  daresay  you  recollect 
that  it  represents  the  interior  of  a  small 
church  built  of  roughly  hewn  stone.  The 
architecture  is  of  an  order  with  which  we 
are  entirely  unfamiliar.  From  the  inner 
curve  of  the  chancel  arch  depends  a  screen 
of  exquisitely  carved  wood,  which  fills  the 
upper  part,  and  below  gives  a  view  of  the 
altar  with  its  lights.  The  central  figure, 
thrown  out  in  strong  relief,  is  that  of  the 
officiating  priest.  He  is  kneeling  with 
closed  eyes,  cowering  like  a  blind  man 
under  some  unseen  but  dreaded  blow. 
Technically,  the  chiaroscuro  is,  as  you 
know,  inimitable.  The  groups  of  monks 
on    either  side  in  the   sedilia   have  half 
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risen  from  their  knees  and  are  gazing  out- 
wards towards  the  spectator.  The  atmo- 
sphere gives,  as  Hardy  says,  an  impression 
of  storm  and  tumult;  the  very  shadows 
seem  to  sway  as  you  look  at  them.  The 
keynote  of  the  whole  is  fear.  It  is  deep 
in  the  night,  and  the  men  are  mad  with 
fear! 

"  Christmas  was  close  upon  us  when  the 
last  act  of  the  drama  between  Lorpen  and 
Dermot  was  played  out. 

44  One  morning,  when  the  picture  was 
almost  completed,  I  noticed  that  Dermot 
had  stopped  working.  For  half  an  hour 
or  more  he  had  not  moved  a  finger.  This 
attracted  my  attention,  because,  as  I  have 
told  you,  he  had  never  before  seemed  for 
one  instant  at  a  loss.  I  went  up  behind 
him  and  saw  the  picture  just  as  it  is  now, 
with  the  exception  of  a  blurred  space  on 
the  broad  chancel-step.  As  I  looked  over 
his  shoulder  he  put  out  his  hand,  his  brush 
hovered  uncertainly  over  the  blank  space, 
but  dropped  again  at  his  side. 

"  '  Why  don't  you  paint  in  the  step  ? '  I 
said. 

"  'There 's  something  there,'  he  answered 
vaguely.  '  But  I  cannot  quite  see  what  it 
is — that  is,  I  don't  remember — I  mean,  I 
don't  know — '  then  he  turned  angrily  on 
me,  *  Go  awav  !  Can't  you  see  I  'm  trying 
to— ah ! ' 

"  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
suddenly  began  to  paint.  I  watched  him 
for  a  little,  but  he  was  only  preparing  a 
surface,  so  I  returned  to  my  own  business 
and  forgot  all  about  him  until  Lorpen 
arrived. 

44 1  suppose  he  came  in  the  morning  to 
make  sure  of  seeing  Dermot.  I  felt  there 
was  going  to  be  something  unpleasant,  so 
my  greeting  to  Lorpen  was  the  reverse  of 
cordial.  The  light  was  good  that  morning, 
and  any  sort  of  interruption  undesirable. 

44  He  came  forward  without  meeting  my 
eyes,  which  showed  he  meant  business.  I 
can  almost  see  him  now,  in  his  light  over- 
coat, with  his  dandv  narrow  boots  and  his 
high  nose.  He  carried  a  large,  flat,  square 
parcel  which  seemed  like  a  big  photo- 
graph. He  laid  down  his  belongings 
deliberately  on  a  chair,  and  addressed 
Dermot. 


14  Dermot  was  working  feverishly,  and 
appeared  not  to  hear  him. 

44  Lorpen  was  not  to  be  put  off,  however. 
He  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Dermot 
merely  shook  off  his  hand,  and  went  on  at 
high  pressure. 

44  Lorpen  turned  to  me.  When  he  got 
near  enough  he  said  in  an  undertone — 

" 4  What 's  the  matter  with  the  man  ?  Is 
he  always  taken  like  this  ?' 

44  4  More  or  less,'  I  replied,  thinking  it 
was  Dermot's  dodge  to  avoid  a  row. 

44  4  His  conduct  is  strange,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,'  remarked  Lorpen.  Then 
something  in  the  quick  movements  of 
Dermot's  brush  attracted  him.  He  hurried 
to  his  side  and  watched  him  eagerly. 

44 1  followed  to  see  what  had  fixed  his 
attention.  Dermot  was  painting  in  a 
sandal,  which  had  evidently  been  dropped 
by  some  flying  foot  on  the  chancel-step. 
It  was  lying  on  its  side,  and  the  wood  of 
which  it  was  made  being  quite  new,  the 
graining  showed  distinctly.  The  instep- 
thong  was  snapped  across. 

44  As  he  put  the  last  touch  upon  it  he 
staggered.  I  caught  him,  while  Lorpen 
pushed  forward  an  armchair,  into  which 
we  put  him. 

44  You  know  what  singular  eyes  Dermot 
has.  When  Lorpen  asked  him  how  ho 
came  to  know  that  the  sandals  were  made 
of  walnut-wood,  he  raised  his  eves — the 
pupils  were  no  more  than  black  points,  and 
the  broad  light  grey  irises  looked  blind 
and  blank. 

44  'They  were  all  made  of  walnut-wood,' 
he  replied  in  a  low  tone. 

44  4  They  were  ! '  interjected  Lorpen. 

44  4  You  know  how  many  trees  grew  on 
the  south  side  of  Slievecruach,'  continued 
Dermot. 

44  Lorpen  sat  down  suddenly  and 
stared. 

44  *  Hv  the  Lord  Harrv  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
'this  is  unheard  of!  Van,  what  do  you 
know  of  all  this  ?  ' 

44 1  recognised  that  we  were  perhaps  on 
the  verge  of  discovering  something.  So 
I  began  to  retail  a  few  of  the  scraps  of 
information  which  Dermot  had  let  fall 
from  time  to  time.  I  also  tried  to  repeat 
his  exact  words. 
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"  '  The  storm  had  raged  for  many  days — 
wind  and  rain,  deluges  of  rain,  the  worst 
they  had  ever  experienced.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  monastery  was  wrecked, 
and  the  monks  took  refuge  in  the  church, 
believing  that  the  Last  Day— the  Day  of 
Judgment — had  come.  The  monks  were 
a  small  band  living  on  a  spur  of  Slieve- 
cruach,   and   the    church    was    dedicated 

"  •  St.  Teagh,'  finished  Dermot. 

" '  They   were  singing    the    Miserere,' 


sticks?'  cried  Lorpen,  shaking  him  by  the 

"'Yes,  I  wanted  to  save  them.  They 
were  made  after  the  pattern  of — the ' 

"  '  Go  on,  man  ! ' 

"  Dermot  made  another  attempt  to 
speak. 

"  '  Then  I  looked  back  and  saw — '  his 
eyes  strayed  to  the  picture. 

"'The  supreme  moment!'  added 
Lorpen  gently. 

"  But  the  door   burst  in  and  hurt  me, 
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I  went  on,  '  when  the  building  was  shaken 
by  some  convulsion,  and  began  to  slide 
bodily  downwards.' 

"  Dermot  sat  up,  his  eyes  alight  with 
horror. 

"'Sliding  down,  down,  down  to  the 
Pit ! '  he  shouted. 

"'But  how  did  you  know  there  was  a 
sandal  with  a  broken  thong  lying  on  the 
chancel-step  ?'  persisted  Lorpen. 

"  '  It  was  mine  ! '  said  Dermot  sharply. 
'  The  thong  snapped,  and  it  fell  from  me 
as  I  ran  to  the  west  door  by  the  order  of 
the — '  his  head  dropped  on  his  breast. 

"  '  And    then— how   about   the   candle- 


and  something  soft  and  black  and  smother  - 

"  Dermot  said  no  more.  He  simply 
rolled  out  of  the  chair  and  stretched 
himself    out    like    a   dead    man    on    the 

"We  had  a  doctor  in  in  two  shakes, 
who  said  the  attack  was  more  like  catalepsy 
than  anything  else,  but  presented  some  rare 
symptoms. 

"  As  soon  as  Dermot  was  comfortably 
attended  to,  Lorpen  called  me  back  into 
the  studio,  and  opened  the  brown-paper 
parcel.  It  contained  the  photograph  of  a 
ruined,  roofless  chapel,  but  it  was  for  all 
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that  unmistakably  the  one  portrayed  on 
Dermot' s  canvas. 

44 '  There 's  no  getting  over  that,  Van,' 
said  Lorpen  ;  '  it  is  the  chapel  of  Slieve- 
cruach  safe  enough — after  the  event.  The 
hill  above  is  called  Slievecrow  to  this  day. 
The  peat  acts  as  a  preservative.  I  saw, 
therefore  I  know,  that  the  monks  were  in 
those  very  places,  and  the  priest  was  at 
the  altar.  I  can  show  you  the  hanging 
screen  of  carved  woodwork,  though  it  had 
become  detached  from  its  place,  and  you 
have  already  seen  the  candelabra.  As  for 
the  sandal,  no  one  but  myself  is  even 
aware  of  its  existence,  for  one  morning 
early  I  went  and  did  a  little  bit  of 
excavating  on  my  own  account,  and 
found  it  in  that  very  spot  with  a  broken 
thong. 

44  4  The  whole  scene,  the  style  of  architec- 
ture, the  shape  of  the  altar,  the  candle- 
sticks, all  differ  from  anything  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Therefore,  I  naturally 
suspected  Dermot  of  having  acquired  his 
knowledge  in  some  unworthy  way,  as  our 
efforts  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  chapel 
quiet  were  prompted  by  sufficient  reasons 
which  I  need  not  enter  into  now. 

44  4  I  imagine  the  chapel  and  the 
monastery  were  built  on  a  spur  of  Slieve- 
cmach.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
fall  of  rain  Dermot  told  you  of,  the  ground 
probably  became  loosened,  and  a  landslip 
took  place,  which  plunged  the  whole 
building  into  the  bog  below.  Now  an 
earthquake  has  brought  it  to  light  again. 
But  how  do  you  account  for  Dermot's 
share  in  it  ? ' 

44  4  Why,  transmigration  or  reincarnation, 
or  something  equally  uncanny,'  I  replied. 

*4  Lorpen  is  a  man  who  does  not  care 
twopence  for  any  thing  or  theory  he  has 
not  discovered  himself. 


44  *  Surely  you  don't  believe  in  that  non- 
sense ! '  he  said.  '  I  can  give  you  the 
real  and  scientific  explanation.  Emotions, 
especially  strong  ones,  are  as  material  as 
everything  else  in  this  material  world, 
and  if  shared  in  simultaneously  by  a 
number  of  people,  produce  a  distinct 
impression  on  some  sensitive  element  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  impression  remains 
permanent — like  a  photograph,  let  us  say — 
the  simile  is  near  enough  for  our  purpose. 
Then  on  another  occasion,  when  one  or 
more  persons  are  influenced  by  the  same 
type  of  emotion,  one  amongst  them  may 
chance  to  be  of  a  susceptible  tempera- 
ment, or  merely  in  a  temporarily  receptive 
condition,  and  the  old  picture  is  repro- 
duced in  his  consciousness.  That  is  what 
happened  to  Dermot.     See  ?  ' 

44  I  didn't  see,  but  there  is  his  theory — 
for  what  it  is  worth." 

Hardy  and  I  remained  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two  after  Van  ended.  Then  Hardy 
asked — 

44  And  what  about  Dermot  ?  " 

44  He  slept  two  days  on  end,  and  woke 
up  all  right.  The  strangest  part  of  it  is 
that  he  forgets  there  were  any  uncommon 
circumstances  connected  with  his  painting 
the  4  Mass.'  He  thinks  it  all  happened  in 
the  usual  way.  Neither  does  he  see  that 
while  it  is  a  work  of  genius,  the  rest  of  his 
efforts  are  scarcely  third-rate.  He  is  a  fair 
colorist,  but  he  is  without  an  ounce  of 
imagination,  and  has  hardly  any  perception 
for  the  divine — there  is  no  other  name  for 
it — in  art." 

44  Not  so  dusty,  considered  as  a  yarn, 
Van,"  pronounced  Hardy  with  a  yawn. 

44  But  what  do  you  think  of  it  as  a  fact?" 

Hardy  laughed. 

"It's  against  my  principles  to  think," 
hi"  said 
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THE  victorious  Allies,  pausing  to 
reduce  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder 
and  Vistula,  followed  Napoleon  slowly  to  the 
Rhine.  The  delay  gave  their  still  indomit- 
able foe  time  to  organise  the  defence  of 
France,  but  with  sadly  diminished  means. 
But,  narrowing  his  line,  Napoleon  hoped 
to  hold  the  district  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Marne.  The  aim  of  the  Allies  was, 
of  course,  Paris ;  and  they  eventually 
approached  it  with  three  armies  from 
three  different  directions.  At  first  two 
only  moved  forward  :  Schwartzenberg  with 
the  Austrians  by  the  line  of  the  Seine  from 
Langres  to  Troves ;  and  Bliicher  from 
Nancy  to  St.  Dizier  and  down  the  Marne. 
This  gave  Napoleon  the  strategical  advan- 
tage— a  central  position  whence  by  mask- 
ing and  retarding  one  he  could  attack  the 
other  with  an  equal  or  preponderating 
force.  Bliicher  was  his  first  aim ;  but 
after  an  indecisive  action  at  Brienne,  the 
French  were  badly  beaten  at  La  Rothiere. 
Bliicher  subsequently  divided  his  forces 
and  was  again  vigorously  attacked,  in 
detail,  by  Napoleon,  who  won  four 
brilliant  victories  in  as  many  days — Cham- 
paubert,  Montmirail,  Chateau  Thierry,  and 
Vauchamps.  The  great  captain's  strategy 
in  these  operations  is  esteemed  the  finest 
in  war ;  he  took  full  advantage  of  his 
44  interior  lines,"  his  central  position. 
Although  his  total  numbers  were  less  than 
half  his  enemy's,  he  was  yet  invariably 
superior  at  the  point  of  attack,  and  while 
fully  informed  of  the  movements  of  his 
opponents,  he  carefully  screened  his  own. 
Next,  Schwartzenberg.  who  had  got  close 
to    Paris,    was   overwhelmed    by    a    rapid 


concentration  of  Napoleon's  forces,  and 
fell  back  to  Troyes. 

There  was  now  some  talk  of  peace,  but 
it  came  to  nothing ;  and  Bernadotte,  who 
had  moved  through  Holland,  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  support  of  Bliicher.  Marmont 
fell  back  as  Bliicher  advanced,  but  was 
soon  joined  by  Napoleon,  who  was  in  a 
position  to  strike  a  crushing  blow  at  the 
Prussian  rear.  Soissons  was  on  the  line 
of  Bliicher's  retreat,  and  having  been 
fortified  and  well  garrisoned,  Napoleon 
trusted  to  it  to  intercept  the  Prussians  and 
hand  them  over  to  him.  Soissons  was,  how- 
ever, weaklv  surrendered  at  the  moment  it 
would  have  been  of  inestimable  use%  for 
had  it  held  out  even  a  day  longer  Bliicher 
must  have  been  nearly  destroyed.  As  it 
was,  he  escaped,  being  only  brought  to  bay 
at  Craonne,  where  Napoleon  defeated  his 
left  wing ;  in  a  second  battle  at  Laon 
Bliicher  worsted  Marmont,  and  Napoleon, 
hearing  that  the  enemy  were  concen- 
trating, again  retreated,  but  only  to  renew 
the  offensive  against  Rheims.  So  it  went 
on.  He  was  ubiquitous.  "  We  expect 
this  terrible  man  everywhere,"  said  one  of 
his  principal  foes.  *'  He  has  beaten  us 
all,  one  after  the  other.  We  dread  the 
audacity  of  his  enterprises,  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  his  able  combinations.  A 
new  plan  of  action  is  no  sooner  conceived 
than  he  destroys  it." 

At  last  the  only  safe  and  sound  course 
was  adopted — that  of  a  combined  and 
concentrated  march  on  Paris.  Schwartzen- 
berg moved  round  to  join  hands  with 
Bliicher ;  thev  had  onlv  Marmont  and 
Mortier  before  them  ;  Napoleon  was  still 
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at  St.  Dizier  aiming  at  Schwartzenberg's 
communications ;  and  at  St.  Dizier  he 
heard  the  worst  news.  His  Marshals  had 
been  defeated,  the  Allies  were  in  Paris. 
Talleyrand  and  his  party  had  made  sub- 
mission, while  the  Empress  with  her  son 
and  the  Council  of  Regency  had  with- 
drawn to  Blois.  Napoleon  marched  to 
Fontainebleau,  and,  after  reviewing  his 
troops,  proposed  to  move  on  Paris  and 
try  the  issue  in  one  last  encounter. 
But  now  his  lieutenants  rebelled  ;  they 
saw  the  contest  was  hopeless  and 
refused  to  move.  Thev  went  further, 
and,  waxing  insubordinate,  forced  their 
imperious  master  to  throw  up  the 
sponge.  Napoleon,  under  their  menacing 
pressure,  agreed  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
his  son,  with  Marie  Louise  as  Regent. 
The  formal  instrument  was  taken  to  Paris 
by  Ney,  Macdonald,  and  Mortier ;  but 
Talleyrand  was  for  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
Czar,  finding  the  Marshals  were  not  at 
one,  insisted  upon  unconditional  abdica- 
tion. 

Napoleon's  once  world-wide  sovereignty 
was  now  restricted  to  the  empire  of  Elba, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  deed  signed 
than  he  was  deserted  by  all.  His  staff 
left  him  almost  in  a  bodv ;  so  few 
remained,  indeed,  that  the  duty  about  his 
person  could  not  be  performed.  The 
soldiery,  the  rank  and  file,  were  still  true 
to  the  fallen  leader  thev  adored,  but 
elsewhere  in  France,  especially  in  the 
South,  he  was  hooted  with  everv  mark 
of  hatred  and  contempt.  At  Avignon  his 
carriage  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  who 
wished  to  draw  him  out  and  throw  him 
into  the  Rhone.  At  Frejus,  where  he 
would  have  lingered  in  the  last  vain  hope 
that  a  blow  might  yet  be  struck  for  him 
by  the  broken  bands  of  soldiery  that  were 
re-entering  France,  he  met  with  the  same 
hostile  demonstrations  from  the  populace. 
The  mob  was  so  outrageous  that  Captain 
Ussher,  of  H.M.S.  Undaunted %  who  was  to 
convey  him  to  Elba,  remarked  upon  it. 
44  Yes,"  replied  Napoleon  stoically,  "they 
are  a  fickle  people  and  like  a  weather- 
cock." 

Napoleon's  exit   from   France  was  dig- 
nified,   although    he    seemed    to   feel    his 


humiliation  acutely.  Captain  Ussher 
waited  on  him  at  the  small  inn  of  Frejus, 
where  he  was  to  embark,  and  found  him 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Old  Guard, 
wearing  the  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  had  an  open  book  upon  Elba  in  his 
hand,  to  which  he  referred  when  asking 
questions  about  the  island.  His  manner 
was  very  condescending  and  polite.  Cap- 
tain Ussher,  who  was  anxious  to  treat 
fallen  greatness  with  proper  chivalrous 
respect,  no  doubt  impressed  him  favour- 
ably, for  the  Emperor  always  kept  a  kindly 
recollection  of  the  English  naval  officer. 
When  the  time  came  for  embarkation,  a 
number  of  respectable  people  assembled 
to  bid  him  farewell,  and  on  the  beach  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up,  which 
saluted  him  with  the  honours  of  war. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Elba,  Napoleon 
showed  much  of  his  constitutional  vigour. 
He  set  himself  to  govern  his  new  empire 
diligently.  Almost  directly  he  arrived  he 
inspected  the  fortifications  and  magazine; 
he  designed  a  new  national  flag ;  he  was 
deep  in  a  project  for  conveying  water  from 
the  mountains  to  the  city  and  capital, 
Porto  Ferrajo.  He  made  Idng  excursions 
on  horseback,  visiting  the  country  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  or  the  mountain 
villages,  following  the  goat -paths;  or  he 
went  out  in  his  barge  to  examine  the 
coast  or  the  storehouses  in  the  harbour. 
In  the  evenings  he  entered  into  long  dis- 
cussions upon  his  campaigns,  his  policy, 
his  various  actions  in  the  late  great  events, 
talking  with  much  animation  till  midnight, 
and  remaining  on  his  legs  for  three  hours 
at  a  time. 

A  very  short  absence  created  a  very 
widespread  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  dethroned  but  still  alert  adventurer. 
France  soon  saw  that  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  was  no  unmixed  boon.  These 
half-forgotten  princes  brought  but  mediocre 
talents  to  the  government  of  a  distracted 
country,  and  their  policy  naturally  tended 
to  confusion  and  estrangement.  They 
represented  the  past,  the  long-exiled  part) 
which  now  expected  indemnification  for 
their  crosses  and  sufferings.  The  whole 
fabric  of  society  was  unsettled.  New 
interests  consolidated   under  the  Empire 
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were  threatened  ;  the  new  men  must  give 
place  to  the  followers  of  the  old,  in  the 
Army,  ii'i  the  State,  in  the  possession  of 
landed  property.  France  began  to  think 
with  regretful  sympathy  of  the  Napo- 
leonic regime,  and  to  believe  that  there 
were  worse  evils  than  a  judicious  despotism. 
She  was  ready,  too,  to  raise  her  head  anew  in 
a  not  vain  hope  of  improving  her  position 


news  did  not  reach  the  imprisoned 
Emperor;  nor  was  it  so  strictly  guarded 
that  he  could  be  held  a  prisoner  if  he  was 
determined  to  go  free.  Sir  Neil  Campbell, 
the  British  Resident,  Napoleon's  "  guest 
rather  than  his  guardian,"  wrote  from 
Leghorn,  which  he  had  visited,  that  he 
believed  a  plot  for  the  Emperor's  escape 
was  afoot  at  the  end  of  Februarv.     On  the 


when  bv  the  treaty  of  peace  a  complete 
army  was  restored  to  her.  The  garrisons 
left  by  Napoleon  in  German  and  Prussian 
fortresses,  the  prisoners  of  war  captured 
in  the  last  disastrous  campaign,  suddenly 
returned  to  France  in  one  vast  body 
numbering  300,000  seasoned  soldiers  :  a 
fresh  struggle  might  surely  be  begun  with 
a  strong  chance  of  success.  Hut  only 
one  man  could  lead  them. 

Elba  was  not  so  closely  supervised  that 


very  day  on  which  Campbell  indited  this 
warning,  Feb.  26,  1815,  Napoleon  left 
Elba.  He  embarked  suddenly  on  board 
the  brig  Inconstant,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared secretly  as  the  result  of  long  in- 
triguing with  friends  in  Italy  and  France. 
Four  hundred  adherents  accompanied  him, 
and  seven  hundred  more  embarked  in  other 
smaller  vessels.  The  voyage  was  tedious, 
impeded  bv  persistent  calms,  but  on 
March  1  the  flotilla  reached  C.oife  Joanne. 
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near  Cannes.  The  garrison  of  Antibes, 
close  by,  was  not  immediately  won  over ; 
but  Napoleon  escaped  detention,  and 
passed  on  till  he  reached  Grenoble.  Here, 
too,  the  troops  were  at  first  disposed  to 
intercept  him  ;  but  he  bared  his  breast  to 
their  muskets,  and  boldly  asked  them  if 
they  dared  fire  upon  their  Emperor.  After 
that  the  tide  turned,  and  he  was  received 
with  frantic  delight  all  along  his  route. 
His  progress  was  like  that  of  a  victorious 
monarch  returning  to  receive  the  welcome 
of  his  faithful  people. 

In  truth,  the  French  were  a  fickle 
people.  This  return  of  the  ruler  whom 
a  short  year  ago  they  had  hated  was 
hailed  with  delirious  enthusiasm.  Crowds 
thronged  the  road  to  see  him  pass ; 
they  were  so  dense  that,  despite  their 
acclamations,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
change  into  an  unpretending  cabriolet. 
The  troops  sent  to  check  his  progress 
went  over  to  himat  once  with  shouts  of 
"  Vive  l'Empereur  !  "  The  impetuous 
Ney,  who  had  so  far  forgotten  himself 
as  to  promise  allegiance  to  the  Bourbons, 
had  started  to  "  bring  back  Napoleon  dead 
or  alive,"  but  at  once  changed  sides 
again.  The  scene  in  Paris,  which  Napoleon 
reached  on  the  evening  of  March  21,  was 
most  exciting.  Outside  the  Tuileries  he 
was  received  with  deafening  cheers  ; 
inside,  the  staircases  and  galleries  were 
filled  with  old  adherents  eager  to  renew 
their  vows  of  attachment  to  his  person. 
The  Emperor  could  not  get  through  till 
an  attendant  preceded  him  to  clear  the 
way.  "  As  for  him  [Napoleon],  he  walked 
up  slowly  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  his 
IijiimIm  extended  before  him,  like  a  blind 
hhih,  expressing  his  joy  only  by  a  smile." 
lie  look  possession  of  the  Tuileries  with 
|Im  an  nl  a  master,  and  while  he  bathed 
iffi'l  ilieaaed  to  hold  an  evening  reception, 
Dm.  Utiles  and  courtiers  tore  down  the 
Ifmiiliiiii  emblems,  exposing  the  old 
Kj.»|.»»|»  nun  bees  instead  of  the  new  flturs 
./1   /o 

Kf.t|iiili:iiit  had  recovered  his  kingdom, 
la. 1  In-  had  yrt  to  hold  it.  He  was  far 
ti '«ut  ouu  i»l'  hi*  position  at  home.  France 
i*.«  l  iti-li  dined  him.no  doubt,  effusively, 
Liti  Ut<.  u.uuiii  was  not  quite  prepared  to 


accept  the  old  despotism,  and  her  public 
leaders  would  have  nothing  but  a  Con- 
stitutional King.  New  triumphs  might, 
perhaps,  give  Napoleon  his  old  power, 
but  he  must  first  win  them,  and  that  soon, 
against  another  powerful  coalition.  He 
would  have  all  Europe  again  upon  his 
track,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
The  Congress,  still  sitting  at  Vienna,  lost 
no  time  in  declaring  that  Napoleon  should 
have  "  neither  peace  nor  truce  "  ;  he  was 
an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  whole  world,  and  he  must  be  finally 
and  completely  put  down.  All  the  nations 
bound  themselves  by  solemn  compact  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  the  fitter  end. 

Napoleon  had  little  time  to  make  head 
against  the  vast  forces  that  would  soon  be 
brought  against  him.  He  worked  now 
for  the  coming  campaign  of  Waterloo  as 
he  alone  could  work.  He  had  to  find 
money,  equipment,  arms ;  to  reorganise 
his  regiments,  form  his  staff,  appoint 
leaders ;  he  had  men  in  plenty,  thanks  to 
the  releases  from  Germany,  but  that  was 
all.  He  bent  all  his  energies  to  this 
colossal  task,  and  for  a  time  they  did  not 
disappoint  him.  Yet  it  was  soon  evident 
to  those  about  him  that  he  was  not  the 
man  of  old.  His  powers  were  beginning 
to  fail  him.  His  head  was  as  clear  as  ever, 
but  his  strength  of  will,  his  ability  to  con- 
centrate himself  on  his  work  continuously 
and  unceasingly,  were  impaired.  "  I  did 
not  know  him  again,"  said  Carnot.  "  He 
talks  instead  of  acting — he,  the  man  of 
rapid  decisions ;  he  asks  opinions — he,  the 
imperious  dictator  who  seemed  insulted 
by  advice  ;  his  mind  wanders,  though  he 
used  to  have  the  power  of  attending  to 
everything  when  and  as  he  would  ;  he  is 
sleepy,  and  he  used  to  be  able  to  sleep 
and  wake  at  pleasure."  The  man,  in 
short,  was  mortal ;  he  had  lived  fast  and 
hard,  the  physical  machine  was  getting 
worn  out ;  decay  of  the  nerve  centres  had 
set  in.  We  shall  soon  see  how,  as  after 
Dresden,  his  imperious  nature  succumbed 
and  spoilt  another  great  opportunity. 

But  in  his  preparations  for  Waterloo,  in 
his  dispositions,  his  plan  of  operations,  his 
rapid  movements  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  campaign,  Napoleon  was  assuredly  little 
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below  his  best.  It  is  generally  admitted 
by  military  critics  that  his  strategy  was 
superior  to  that  of  his  ac 
design  was  excellent ;  the  v 
his  march  struck  at  the  weakest  point  of 
the  enemy's  line.  Had  he  promptly  followed 
his  initial  advantage,  and  been  properly 
served  by  his  lieutenants,  he  would  have 
separated  the  Allies,  and  rolling  each  up 
along  his  own  divergent  line  of  retreat, 
would  have  prevented  them  from  again 
joining  forces. 


concentration  to  the  threatened  point 
was  slow.  Wellington  could  hardly  believe 
the  fact  when  it  became  undeniable,  and  to 
the  last  scarcely  realised  the  importance 
of  Quatre  Bras  to  his  plans  and  his  army. 
Napoleon  thrust  himself  in  between  the 
Allies,  and  but  for  the  dilatoriness  of  his 
generals,  who  neglected  to  close  up  their 
advancing  but  straggling  columns,  he 
would  have  been  so  immensely  superior 
to  the  Prussians  that  he  could  have  easily 
brushed    them    aside     and    marched    on 


On  the  other  hand,  tin 
but  that  Wellington  »; 
Our  great  Duke,  for  realms  that  have 
never  liecne\p)a:iicd,  never  i-xpctli-d  attack 
from  the  quartet  uhere  it  seemed  must 
probable.  He  looke.l  f-.r  Napoleon  on 
his  right  striking 
with  the  sea.  Contrary  to  the  < 
all  modern  strategist*.  Welling 
taincd  to  hi-  dving  daj  that  it 
line  Napoleon  should  ha\ 
not  I'V  thai  whit  I.  note  a|>| 
centre.  Hence  the  Engl 
that  side,  and  even  when  the  Krone 
movement     was     fully     developed,     the: 


1  adva. 


tile  doubl 
etu  railed. 


■  In  this 
.ed,  and 
...us.ihc 
iomIv  to 


h,„ 


.fore   Wellingl 
,  ..pp.. 


■:,,.! 


The  occupation  of  Brussels  was  Napo- 
leon's principal  aim  Had  lie  succeeded 
in  gaming  the  advantage  tins  fine  strategy 
deserved,  had  the  Kngli-h  been  compelled 
lei  withdraw  on  the;r  ships,  the  Prussians 
towards  the  Khun-,  he  might  have  been  111 
a  position  tu  obtain  peace.  The  English 
Mini-try  would  have  fallen,  the  Oppo- 
sition was  really  friendly  to  him,  and  if 
Kn>;land  had  withdrawn  from  the  coalition 
of  his  enemies,  they  might  have  gone  to 
pieces.  The  triumphant  possession  of 
Belgium    vtuuld    have    appealed    to    the 
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French  people,  and  have  given  him  a  new- 
lease  of  power.  Both  politically  and 
strategically  his  plan  of  campaign  was  a 
daring  stroke  of  genius,  finely  conceived, 
but  failing  in  execution.  Time  was  the 
essence  of  the  situation,  yet  from  the  very 
first  time  was  hopelessly  but  irretrievably 
lost.  Here  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned chiefly  interposed.  Ill-health  had 
undermined  his  personal  vigour.  Napoleon 
left  Paris  unwell  both  in  body  and  mind. 
To  the  mysterious  failure  of  physical 
powers  was  superadded  a  depression  of 
spirits,  a  gloomy  anticipation  of  coming 
misfortune,  that  greatly  militated  against 
success  in  the  game  that  demands  un- 
bounded self-reliance  and  nerve.  He  be- 
lieved now  that  his  luck  had  really  turned, 
and  he  firmly  believed  in  luck.  "  What 
a  force  it  is !  "  he  cried.  "  It  alone  imparts 
courage.  It  is  the  feeling  that  fortune  is 
with  us  that  gives  us  the  hardihood  to  dare. 
Not  to  dare  is  to  do  nothing  of  moment, 
and  one  never  dares  except  in  the  confi- 
dence that  fortune  will  favour  us." 

These  forebodings  were,  no  doubt, 
justified  by  the  severe  buffets  he  had  lately 
received.  Nor  was  it,  after  all,  his  want  of 
daring  that  now  ruined  him,  for  he  dared 
much,  but  the  many  mischances  that 
marred  his  operations,  and  some  of  them 
fairly  attributable  to  ill  luck.  Napoleon 
had  undoubtedly  won  the  first  moves.  He 
had  counted  upon  what  he  believed  were 
the  personal  characteristics  of  his  oppo- 
nents— that  Wellington  would  be  very 
cautious  and  Bliicher  over-eager.  So  he 
planned  to  push  in  past  the  one  and  draw 
on  the  other  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  his  con- 
centrated and  overwhelming  forces.  All 
this  he  had  secured  on  the  1 5th,  the  first  day 
of  this  brief  but  most  eventful  campaign. 
But  now  began  the  delays  which  might 
be  called  ill  luck,  but  which  were  really 
due  to  want  of  vigour.  On  the  evening  of 
that  first  day  Napoleon  was  so  worn  out 
that  he  slept  late  next  morning,  and  when 
he  woke  he  was  still  too  feeble  to  attend 
to  business.  This  was  the  time  when 
Ney,  with  the  advance,  was  within  striking 
distance  of  one  weak  division  of  Dutch 
Belgians  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  Wellington, 
hastening  up  with  supports  from  Brussels, 


was  still  a  long  way  off.  Ney  should  havt 
been  on  the  move  at  daylight,  3  a.m.,  bul 
still  he  halted  waiting  for  orders,  and 
none  were  issued  till  Napoleon  appeared 
at  1 1  a.m.  Eight  precious  hours  were 
gone— hours,  as  has  been  well  said,  of  which 
each  was  worth  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
men — and  with  them  the  chance  of  pene- 
trating the  slender  barrier  of  Quatre 
Bras.  Napoleon  told  Ney  he  would  join 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the 
gathering  Prussians,  whom  he  estimated 
at  some  40,000  ;  but  Ney,  believing  that 
Bliicher's  whole  army  was  at  Ligny,  still 
hung  back,  watching  them.  The  serious 
attack  on  Quatre  Bras  did  not  begin  till 
2.30,  and  by  that  time  Wellington  and 
Picton's  division  were  close  at  hand. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  begun  the 
battle  of  Ligny.  Ney  was  to  co-operate 
by  outflanking  the  Prussian  left  as  soon 
as  he  had  swept  the  English  out  of  the  way. 
This  order  was  the  first  cause  of  a  series  of 
misadventures  that  lost  the  services  of  a 
whole  corps,  d'Erlon's,  to  both  Napoleon 
and  Ney.  For  as  d'Erlon  was  advancing 
to  support  the  latter,  to  whose  command 
he  belonged,  an  aide-de-camp  turned  him 
off  towards  Ligny,  where  his  unexpected 
appearance — an  unknown  body  feared  to 
be  English — delayed  Napoleon's  final  attack 
till  nearly  too  late.  Ney  meanwhile  had 
peremptorily  recalled  the  errant  d'Erlon, 
who  now  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Ligny 
without  aiding  in  the  action.  In  his 
absence  Ney  had  been  defeated  by  Wel- 
lington. 

But  for  these  delays  and  mischances  the 
result  of  the  fighting  must  have  been  very 
different  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  defeat  of 
the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  too,  would  have 
been  much  more  decisive  if  Ney  could 
have  taken  them  in  flank.  All  through 
Napoleon  had  been  far  too  deliberate. 
Now  after  the  victory  he  again  lost 
invaluable  time.  The  pursuit  should  have 
been  prosecuted  with  promptitude  and 
vigour.  Yet  nothing  was  done  till  noon 
next  day.  Again,  Napoleon  had  been 
prostrated  with  fatigue  and  slept  late; 
when  he  rose  it  was  to  gossip  on  politics 
and  Parisian  small  talk,  not  to  act.  Grouchy 
did  not  get  his  orders  to  follow  up  the 
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Prussians  till  midday;  Xey  certainly  had 
been  told  to  advance,  but  he  was  out 
of  humour,  and  made  no  move  till 
Napoleon  joined  him  at  i  p.m.  Three 
hours  earlier  Wellington,  informed  of 
Bliicher's  defeat,  had  withdrawn,  un- 
molested and  in  perfect  order,  to  the 
position  at  Waterloo.  Napoleon  followed 
slowly,  hardly  daring  to  hope  that  the 
hated  English  would  risk  a  battle  with 
him.      That    Wellington    would    not,    in 


his  hands  with  glee  as  he  saw  them  still 
there.  "Ces  Anglais!  Enfin  je  les 
tiens ! "  he  cried,  and  turned  fiercely  on 
his  generals  Soult  and  Foy,  who  warned 
him  that  he  would  find  us  tough  customers. 
"  Les  Anglais  en  duel  sont  le  diable,"  Foy 
had  said.  When  Soult  spoke  in  the  same 
strain  his  master  cruelly  replied,  "  You 
believe  in  these  English  because  they  have 
always  beaten  you."  So  confident  was 
Napoleon  of  his  coming  triumph  that  he 


truth,  have  fought  at  Waterloo  unless  he 
had  been  satisfied  that  Blue  her  would 
support  is  now  an  established  fact  in 
history.  How  he  gained  that  assurance, 
whether  by  a  personal  visit  to  Bliicher's 
bedside  in  the  dead  of  night  or  by  a 
despatch  from  the  Prussian  headquarters, 
or  both,  we  may  never  certainly  know;  but 
that  the  battle  was  the  result  of  concerted 
action  between  the  allied  commanders  is 
now  proved  beyond  all  question. 

Napoleon  was  only  anxious  lest  the 
English  should  escape  him.  He  was  on 
the  move  during  the  night,  watching  their 
bivouac  fires,  and   in  the  morning  rubbed 
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marched  his  troops  into  their  positions 
slowly,  with  bands  playing  and  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  No 
doubt  the  ground  was  so  heavy  with  recent 
rain  that  the  movement  of  artillery  was 
difficult ;  still  the  battle  might  have  begun 
before  11.30  a.m.,  and  the  delay  was  all 
in  Wellington's  favour.  It  brought  the 
Prussians  nearer,  and  they  would  have 
been  on  the  ground  early  in  the  afternoon 
had  not  Billow's,  the  leading  corps,  been 
halted  at  St.  Lambert  by  order  of  Gneise- 
nau,  the  Prussian  Chief-of-the-Staff,  who 
disliked  Wellington  and  distrusted  his 
promise  to  stand  and  fight  at  Waterloo. 
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The  great  battle  is  (oo  well  known  to 
need  detailed  description.  The  1'Vench 
assumed  the  offensive  throughout,  until  at 
last  the  Prussian  advance  compromised 
the  right  flank  and  necessitated  a 
defensive  action  on  that  side.  Then 
the  failure  of  the  last  attack  incited 
Wellington  to  charge  the  discomfited  foe. 
There  were  live  attacks  :  the  first  on 
Ilougomont,  which  failed;  a  second  on 
Papelotte  and  Have  Sainte,  in  which  the 
first  unly    was   taken  ;    the  third  a  great 


attack  upon  the  allied  centre,  whieli  i<« 
repulsed  ;  the  fourth  the  splendid  :■-.! 
premature  charge  of  the  whole  »i  ii.<- 
French  cavalry,  which  was  shaiti-rd 
against  the  liritish  squares ;  and  tin-  f.flii 
and  last,  the  tremendous  effort  made  U 
the    Imperial    (itianl,   which    proved  r.  ■ 

In  all.  the  unshaken  heroism  of  :h: 
liritish  troops  could  not  be  overoiir.*-. 
but  their  efforts  were  no  doubt  great  i 
aided  bvthe  tactical  skill  of  their  aln..-: 
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ubiquitous  leader.  Wellington  was  all 
over  the  field,  anil  always  at  the  critical 
point.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  post  at  the  opening  of  the 
engagement  on  the  hill  of  Rossomme, 
from  which  he  issued  his  directions.  It 
has  been  held  that  hut  for  the  Prussian 
attack,  Napoleon  would  have  overcome  the 
sturdy  resistance  of  the  English.  There 
was  no  doubt  one  crisis  in  the  fight 
after  the  capture  of  La  Have  Sainte,  about 
5  p.m.,  when  Wellington's  line  was 
broken,  and    but    for    his    vigilance    anil 


orders,  was  still  pursuing  the  Prussians, 
but  in  the  wrong  direction,  and,  as  we 
know,  they  lent  their  weight  to  Wellington, 
while  Grouchy  was  lost  to  Napoleon. 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  who 
was  most  to  blame,  the  supreme  com- 
mander or  the  subordinate;  but  nothing 
can  excuse  Grouchy' s  neglect  of  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  warfare — to  work 
towards  the  guns.  He  heard  the  sounds 
of  fighting  towards  Waterloo  early  in 
the  day.  and  had  he  followed  the  true 
instinct  of  a  soldier  he  would    have  met 


promptitude  in  bringing  up  troops  infill  tin 
[ho  gap.  the  tide  might  hav.  turned  t.. 
against  him.  Now  In-  mn-t  have  felt  the  "hi 
urgent  need  of  the  division  he  had  kept  a;  in.  i 
Hal  1S.000  men,  eight  miles  from  the  the 
battlefield,  too  fat  to  be  um-uiI.  and  thus 
lost  through  bis  ].,  r>iM.-nt  anxiety  for  his 
right  flank. 

Again.  Napoleon's  uuniN-rs  on  tin  field, 
which  had  a  slight  advantage  ov,  r 
Wellington's,  being  a-  71.000  men  with 
246  guns.  10  '  •  ..>  with  150  gun>.  would 
have  been  propondiratiiur.  but  for  the 
errors  that  deprived  him  of  the  assistance 
of  Grouchy.      That    Marshal,  bv  too  tm- 


.■    seen.-    of    CMinlict 
he  f.  .tight  a  small  us. 


with  . 


<:  - 


nd  v 


caL- 


.-ii».v. 


i  froi 


iu  point- Waterloo, 
four    dais    later,     lun.      it.    Napoleon, 
I...  had  :\,.l  p..st.haste  to  J-aris.  signed 
is  s,.,.„,d    abdication.       A    terrible   and 


lete   . 


..,:  -. 


•ving 


Lama     ;l    the        llundrl    H,:  ?.ty 

public  life  i-  Implied."  -.lid  Napoleon, 
although  he  bad  not  .,uil.-  abandoned 
hope,  and  thought  thai  be  n.iuht  be 
retained  as  the  lir-t  s-.ldier  of  the  nation, 
under  some  new  Dircu-rv.     I  ran.  ■■  uoiild 


plicit  and  unintclhgeiu 


obedience  of  his      have  none  of  hit 


trub 


.  k  of  the 
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Great  Adventurer,  who  hurried  now  to 
Rochefort,  thinking  to  escape  to  the 
United  States.  But  he  could  not  get 
through  the  vigilant  English  cruisers,  and 
on  July  15  he  surrendered  himself  to 
Captain  Maitland,  of  H.M.S.  Brfhmphon. 
He  made  no  conditions,  but  placed  him- 
self unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  England. 
It  was  his  only  chance,  indeed,  of  safety, 
for  Bliicher  wanted  to  shoot  him  on  the 
very  spot  that  he  had  caused  the  Due 
d'Enghien  to  be  murdered.     It  must  have 


title  ;  in  steadily  refusing  to  recognise  the 
ex  •  Emperor  as  anything  but  General 
Bonaparte.  But  his  life,  at  least,  was 
held  sacred,  and  his  exile  to  the 
rocky  prison-house  of  St.  Helena  may 
be  defended  as  required  on  sound 
public  grounds.  Yet  the  conditions  regu- 
lating his  detention  seem  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  irksome.  The  choice  of  his 
future  jailer  was,  at  least,  unfortunate,  and 
the  protests  that  came  to  Europe  like  a 
distant  voice    found    a    sympathetic    and 


cost  Napoleon  much'  to  submit  to  the 
enemy  he  had  most  bitterly  hated.  "1 
come,"  he  wrote  the  Prince  Regent,  "like 
Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  at  the  hearth 
of  the  British  people  ;  I  place  myself  under 
the  protection  of  (he  English  taws,  which 
I  claim  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  con- 
stant, the  most  generous  of  my  enemies." 
England,  in  the  person  of  her  Govern- 
ment, was  surely  wanting  in  ehivalry  tn 
her  fallen  foe.  There  was  a  pettiness 
unworthy  of  a  great  nation  in  denying  her 
prisoner  the  empty  honours  of  rank  and 


pitying  echo.  Still,  the  demeanour  of  this 
bright  spirit  that  had  once  illumined  all 
the  world  and  was  now  nearly  extinguished, 
was  hardly  consonant  with  its  past 
effulgence,  and  it  flickered  out  at  last  amid 
unworthy  squabbles  and  an  unworthy 
attempt  to  vindicate  his  career  bv  cor- 
recting truth.  How  low  the  mighty  had 
fallen  was  still  more  emphasised  by  the 
mean  vindictiveness  of  his  will,  wherein 
he  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  the  French- 
man who  had  sought  to  assassinate 
Wellington.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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By    MRS.    ALFRED    HUNT. 


MISS  JARVIS  was  sixty-three.  Life, 
however,  even  at  sixty-three,  is 
not  wholly  without  its  enjoyments.  The 
sun  still  shone  and  trees  were  green.  She 
still  had  pleasure  in  dress,  and  was  daintily 
clad  in  soft  silks  and  laces — she  loved 
flowers,  and  her  rooms  were  always  bright 
with  them.  She  delighted  in  reading, 
and  had  the  best  novel  that  had  appeared 
for  years  in  her  hand,  and  she  must  have 
loved  her  great-nephew  Freddy,  for  though 
he  came  into  the  room  just  as  she  had 
reached  a  crisis  in  its  story  and  uncere- 
moniously dropped  down  on  the  footstool 
on  which  her  feet  were  resting,  she  smiled 
when  she  saw  him  do  it ;  and  yet  he  had 
a  large  stamp-album  in  his  arms  and  was 
sure  to  begin  to  turn  over  its  pages  in  a 
minute. 

•'  Darling  child,"  she  thought  to  herself; 
"  if  only  he  will  keep  quiet  until  I  see  how 
this  is  going  to  end." 

He  was  so  quiet,  however,  that  it  began 
to  disturb  her  even  more  than  the  crackling 
of  turning  pages  would  have<Ione.  Quiet- 
ness in  Freddy  was  absolutely  unnatural. 
She  looked  to  see  what  he  could  be  doing. 
He  was  gazing  at  her,  and  there  was  so 
much  wistfulness  in  his  earnest  eves  that 
she  instantly  stooped  down  and  kissed 
him. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Tell  me." 

"  Will  you  do  something  I  want  ? "  he 
said ;  "  something  that  I  want  very,  very 
much  indeed  ?  " 

11  Of  course  I  will  if  I  can,  dear.     What 


is  it  ?  " 


"  I  once  heard  you  say  that  you  kept  far 
too  manv  old  letters.  Have  vou — do  vou 
think  you  have — anv  letters  written  in 
1854?" 


She  was  an  old  woman,  but  at  this 
question  her  heart  stood  still. 

Her  silence  made  him  think  that  she 
could  not  have  understood  his  question. 
"  Have  you  any  letters  written  in  the  year 
1854?"  he  repeated.  "Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  any  or  not." 

Oh,  yes,  she  knew.  She  knew  every- 
thing that  had  happened  in  1854.  She 
had  been  loved  by  many,  she  had  loved  a 
little  more  than  once  herself,  but  in  1854 
she  had  been  loved  bv  someone  whom  she 
had  loved  so  well  that  even  now  the  very 
mention  of  that  year  brought  with  it  some- 
thing that  seemed  even  more  than  a 
memory  of  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts 
and  delights.  She  seemed  to  feel  how  her 
heart  had  sometimes  throbbed — how  her 
eves  had  smarted  with  the  saltness  of  sad, 
slowly  welling  up  tears. 

Her  other  love  affairs  had  been  so 
different.     Thev  had   made   her  more  or 

0 

less  miserable  at  the  time — at  least,  she 
had  thought  so,  but  she  better  knew  what 
miserv  was,  later  on.  There  was  the  love . 
affair  that  her  father  and  mother  had  put 
an  end  to — that  had  seemed  terribly  hard 
to  bear  when  it  happened,  but  she  had  not 
minded  his  marrying  a  few  years  after- 
wards, and  then  there  was — oh,  what  was 
the  use  of  thinking  of  them  all — this  man 

of  1854  was  tne  one  man  sne  nac*  really 
loved,  and,  thank  God,  he  had  never 
married  ! 

She  sighed  heavily. 

"  Am  I  bothering  you,  Auntie  ?  "  asked 
Freddv. 

0 

She  had  forgotten  Freddy's  very  exist- 
ence.    Dear   bov !      Here   she   was  with 

0 

neither  chick  nor  child  of  her  own,  and 
nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  a  great 
happiness  which  had  once  been  offered  to 
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her,  only  to  be  taken  away  again.  "  No, 
dear,  you  are  not  bothering  me — I  am 
bothering  myself." 

"  You  have  never  said  whether  you  have 
any  letters  of  that  year  or  not,"  persisted 
Freddy. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  letters  of  that  year," 
she  thought.  She  was  wholly  unaware 
that  she  was  not  speaking  aloud.  Her 
mind  was  full  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
loved  forty  long  years  ago,  when  she  was 
twenty -three  and  he  thirty  years  older 
than  that.  He  had  loved  her  almost 
from  the  first,  and  had  told  her  so,  but 
he  had  always  said  that  he  must  never 
encourage  his  love  for  her — he  must 
conquer  it  because  of  the  disparity  in 
their  age,  but  that  he  meant  "to  take 
an  interest "  in  her  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

She,  too,  had  at  first  thought  a  marriage 
between  them  impossible,  but  had  been 
deeply  flattered  by  the  love  of  such  a 
distinguished  man — he  was  quite  at  the 
head  of  his  branch  of  the  profession.  He 
had  had  an  uphill  fight,  he  told  her,  and 
had  never  had  time  to  fall  in  love  when  he 
was  young,  and  she  was  the  only  woman 
he  had  ever  loved — the  only  woman  he 
had  ever  gone  to  see  in  his  life  because 
he  wanted  to  see  her. 

This  pleased  her,  everything  pleased 
her,  and  she  soon  loved  him  with  all  her 
heart.  Nor  was  she  unhappy,  for  she  felt 
sure  that  he  would  soon  cease  to  feel  these 
absurd  scruples  about  age,  and  that  they 
would  be  happy.  He  had,  however,  a  most 
tormenting  habit  of  letting  himself  go 
and  then  pulling  himself  in.  He  had  a 
profound  conviction  that  he  would  be 
doing  wrong  to  marry  her,  and  yet  he 
did  not  seem  able  to  give  up  loving  her. 
He — but  here  her  thoughts  were  once 
more  scattered  to  the  winds  by  Freddy, 
who  exclaimed  almost  impatiently,"  Auntie, 
vou  are  not  very   kind  !     You  have  never 

m  m 

given  me  the  least  bit  of  an  answer  to  what 
1  asked." 

"  Dear  child,  I  can't  bear  to  iook  at  those 
letters.     They  are  from  someom " 

"  Oh,  dead,  I  suppose  r  " 

"  Yes,  dead." 

"  I  know,"  said  Freddy  sympathetically, 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  death,  "  I  'm 


awfully  sorry.  I  '11  get  them  out  for  you, 
and  I  '11  look  at  them  for  vou,  and  I'll 
promise  you  I'll  be  careful.  It's  a  red 
stamp  with  stars  on  the  two  top  corners 
that  I  want,  and  the  watermark  is  a  crown, 
a  very  little,  small  crown.  I  '11  draw  what 
it 's  like  for  you.  Do  you  think  any  of  the 
stamps  on  your  letters  have  that  water- 
mark ?  " 

Miss  Jarvis  shook  her  head.  "Say  no 
more  about  those  letters,  dear — I  could 
not  let  you  even  touch  them  !  " 

"  Are  there  many  ?  " 

"  No,  not  many." 

There  were  about  twenty.  She  was 
staying  in  London  when  she  knew  him, 
and  had  not  gone  home  engaged  to  him, 
but  under  a  promise  to  give  the  question 
her  most  serious  consideration  for  six 
months  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  no 
she  really  could  make  what  he  callevl 
"  such  a  sacrifice."  They  corresponded 
during  the  time,  but  he  was  a  man  who 
spoke  better  than  he  wrote.  Even  now 
she  remembered  how  the  cold,  unloving, 
formal  letters  which  she  had  received  from 
him  had  chilled  her.  She  had  talked  to  him 
as  a  girl  talks  to  the  man  she  loves  and  is 
proud  to  marry,  and  now  when  he  wrote  he 
addressed  her  as  "  My  dear  young  friend/* 

"  Young!  young  !  "  she  had  exclaimed, 
when  letter  after  letter  had  come  with  that 
beginning.  44  Why  does  he  always  bring 
forward  that  youth  of  mine  which  he  has 
so  often  spoken  of  as  a  thing  which  ought 
to  part  us?"  "Please  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name,"  she  had  written,  but  he 
had  gone  on  calling  her  his  dear  young 
friend,  and  he  had  gone  on  writing  coldly 
and,  as  it  were,  guardedly,  until  once  to 
her  horror  she  had  found  herself  thinking, 
"  Why,  he  writes  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
being  dragged  into  a  court  of  justice  !  " 

Even  the  very  recollection  of  this 
horrible  thought  made  her  cheeks  burn 
now  as  they  had  burnt  with  shame  when 
it  entered  her  mind  in  the  far  away  days  of 
her  youth.  That  unbidden  thought  had 
then  been  huddled  away  as  treacherous 
and  dishonourable,  and  in  her  shame  she 
had  hastened  to  tell  herself  that  if  his 
letters  were  a  little  cold,  it  was  probably 
only  because  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
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make  them  so.  Hail  he  not  said  that  she 
was  to  take  six  months  to  test  the  strength 
of  her  feelings  before  she  decided  lo 
accept  him,  and,  that  being  the  case,  he 
would  naturally  consider  it  right  to  leave 
her  judgment  unbiassed,  and  would  refrain 
from  protestations  of  affection  ? 

He  was  acting  a  part  for  the  time, 
she  had  told  herself— that  was  all. 
Un  fortunate!  v,    he     acted     it    so    cruelly 


He  had  been  led  away  to  say  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  meant  while  she  was 
with  him,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  his 
one  desire  was  to  he  allowed  to  forget 
this.  He  used  to  say  that  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  let  her  throw  herself  away  on  an 
old  man  like  himself.  She  had  laughed 
at  that  when  with  him ;  when  she  got 
home  she  feared  that  he  had  discovered 
that  he  would  be  throwing  himself  away. 


well,  so  persistently,  and  with  such  an 
appearance  of  case,  that  even-  letter  she 
received  from  him  made  her  wretched. 
She  hated  his  chilling  adjectives— she  felt 
that  no  one  who  really  loved  a  girl  could 
write  so  coldly  always.  Some  day,  in 
some  sentence,  some  feeble  ray  of  love 
must  force  its  way  through,  but  search  as 
she  might  she  could  never  find  one.  nor 
could  she  ever  find  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  tie  which  in  some  sort  bound  them 
together.  She  began  to  think  that  he 
wished  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was 
any  tie  between  them  at  all. 


She  remembered  how  she  used  to  sit 
for  hours  together  with  his  letters  in  her 
hands,  working  into  each  sentence  of 
them  meanings  which  the  writer  had,  per- 
haps, never  meant.  Then  she  had  begun 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  love  she  felt  for  him, 
for  it  seemed  so  much  greater  than  that 
which  he  gave  her.  She  had  written 
frivolously  to  him  to  hide  her  suffering, 
whereupon  he  had  written  still  more  in  the 
style  of  an  old  man  who  had  been  put 
back  into  his  proper  place,  and  she  had 
alternated  between  feeling  that  he  despised 
her  as  an  ignorant  girl  and  that  he  was  only 
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acting  like  a  man  of  honour.  He  had, 
she  then  thought,  probably  almost  from 
the  first  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  corre- 
spondence, but  she  had  made  him  go  on 
writing  by  always  answering  each  letter  as 
if  she  counted  on  another  in  return.  How 
wretchedly  foolish  she  had  been,  and  yet — 

and  yet  when  she  remembered 

#  #  #  * 

"  Isn't  it  getting  quite  time,  Auntie,  for 
you  to  keep  your  promise  to  me  ?  "  asked 
Freddy. 

"  Promise,  dear !  I  only  said  I  would 
think  about  it." 

"  But  that's  holding  out  a  great  deal  of 
hope,  and  I  've  often  heard  you  say  that  it 
was  very  wrong  of  people  to  hold  out  hope 
to  children  and  then  not  keep  their 
word." 

"  I  always  do  try  to  keep  my  word  to 
you,  dear,  but  you  are  asking  me  to  do 
what  would  be  very  painful." 

"  I  'm  sorry.  I  see  you  don't  intend  to 
do  it,  Auntie.  You  don't  care  for  me.  I 
had  better  go."  So  saying  he  rose,  looking 
half  reproachful,  half  affectionate. 

"  Darling,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  do  care 
for  you  ;  but  you  have  made  me  think  of 
such  sad,  sad  things  that  happened  long 
ago.  I  will  do  what  you  want.  Yes — I  '11 
do  it !  "  In  her  heart,  however,  she  now 
knew  that  she  must  see  at  any  rate  the 
outside  of  those  letters  on  that  very 
day. 

She  unlocked  a  cabinet  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room,  and  from  an  old  inlaid  box 
took  a  little  packet  of  letters.  The  ink  on  . 
the  uppermost  was  slightly  faded,  the 
edges  of  the  letters  were  frayed  with  much 
carrying  in  pockets,  the  postmarks  looked 
large  and  round — so  did  Freddy's  eyes. 
He  was  all  impatience,  but  his  aunt,  as  he 
mentally  expressed  it,  was  not  bringing 
them  to  him  "at  all,  but  just  standing 
where  she  was  by  the  cabinet,  cuddling 
them  up  in  her  hand." 

"  Now,  Freddy,"  she  said  at  last,  speak- 
ing as  if  with  a  great  effort,  "  tell  me 
exactly  what  you  want  me  to  do." 

"  I  only  want  to  cut  the  stamps  off  them 
with  these  sharp  scissors  of  yours." 

"  One  stamp,  you  mean.  You  are  not 
to  have  more  than  one,  and  I  can't  have 


any  cutting — the  envelope  must  not  be 
mutilated." 

4 'Then  I'll  damp  its  back  a  little,  and 
the  stamp  will  soon  come  straight  off.  It 
won't  hurt  the  envelope  at  all." 

"  Do  this  one  then,"  she  said,  and  took 
a  letter  out  of  its  cover  and  gave  the  cover 
to  him. 

For  a  moment  she  sat  with  this  letter 
in  her  hand,  then  she  saw  a  word  or  two 
of  its  contents,  which  made  her  long  to 
read  more ;  but  Freddy  was  there,  and 
lest  she  should  show  some  weakness,  she 
went  to  another  window  and  read — 

"  Half  an  hour  ago  several  letters  were 
brought  to  me  in  unknown  writing — all 
but  one,  and  that  one  so  well  known,  so 
flowing  and  firm  and  characteristic,  and 
withal  so  much  cared  for  by  me  that,  as 
usual  when  placed  with  others,  I  took  it 

first  and  on  the  spot,  and "     But  here 

the  hand  which  held  the  letter  dropped 
to  her  side,  for  in  a  moment  she  re- 
membered how  hurt  she  had  been  when  she 
received  this  letter,  and  how  callous  she 
had  thought  it  of  him  to  write  and  tell  her 
that  he  had  opened  her  letter  first.  "Why, 
of  course,  he  opened  it  first !  "  she  had 
thought.  "  What  could  a  man  who  loved 
me  do  less  ?  " 

Now,  when  she  read  it,  she  wondered 
how  she  could  have  found  any  cause  of 
offence  in  it.  "  Suppose,"  she  thought, 
"  I  were  to  find  all  the  other  things  that 
vexed  me  so  in  his  letters  as  absolutely 
void  of  offence  as  this  is  ?  Ah  !  how  wise 
he  was  to  give  me  up — how  true  his  words 
were  when  he  said,  'We  should  not  be 
happy.'  When  I  was  young  I  thought  this 
letter  terrible ;  now  that  I  am  old  I  think 
it  even  affectionate — in  other  words,  when 
I  was  young  I  was  unsuited  to  him,  now 
that  I  am  old  I  see  things  as  he  saw 
them." 

"  Are  you  watching  what  they  are  doing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  Auntie  ?  " 
Freddy  called  to  her  after  a  while,  as  she 
seemed  so  entirely  engrossed  by  something 
she  saw  from  her  window. 

"  Other  side  of  the  street !  "  echoed 
Miss  Jarvis,  who  had  seen  nothing  but 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  "What 
are  they  doing  there  ?  " 
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"They  must  be  going  to  have  a  ball,  I 
think."  She  looked  at  the  house  opposite, 
an  awning  had  been  placed  over  the  large 
balcony,  sofas  and  chairs  and  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  had  been  brought  out, 
and  the  children  of  the  house  were  trying 
to  find  out  which  seat  was  the  most  com- 
fortable. She  could  hear  their  exclamations 
even  across  the  wide  street.  Their  mother 
heard  them  too,  came  out,  and  a  little 
fair-haired   child    of   two   years    old    ran 


beside  the  letter  to  which   it   belonged. 
Freddy   had  taken   the   stamp  off  every 

"Freddy!"  she  exclaimed  in  her  dis- 
may, "  I  particularly  said  that  you  were 
only  to  take  one  stamp,  and  I  showed  you 
which  it  was  to  be  ! " 

"  Yes,  Aunt,  I  know ;  but  that  one 
stamp  you  said  I  was  to  take  hadn't  a 
small  crown  for  a  watermark  when  I  got 
it  off,  and  I  did  not  like  to  come  and  ask 


to  her,  and  evidently  asked  to  he  lifted  up 
to  see  and  kiss  a  specially  beautiful  rose. 
That  done,  she  received  some  loving 
kisses  from  her  happy  young  mother, 
and  then — but  with  a  tightening  of  her 
heartstrings — Miss  Jarvis  turned  away, 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  anything  more. 
How  long  she  stayed  in  the  chair  in 
which  she  had  taken  refuge  she  knew  not, 
but  when  she  went  to  Freddy,  she  found 
the  table  covered  with  envelopes  deprived 
of  stamps,  each  envelope  laid  to  dry  close 


you  what  I  was  to  do  next,  for  you  looked 
as  if  you  were  just  going  to  have  a  good 
cry  about  something  at  that  window  there, 
and  somehow  or  other,  I  don't  quite  know 
how,  I  am  afraid  I  went  on  until  I  had 
taken  off  every  stamp  there  was,  but  I 
have  taken  them  off  quile  tidily,  and  I 
have  kept  each  of  (he  envelopes  by  its  own 
letter.  I  have  got  fifteen  stamps  with 
small  crowns  for  their  watermarks,  and  I 
intend  to  swop  some  of  them  with  some 
of  our  fellows." 
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"  Freddy,  how  wrong  of  you !  I  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  have  given  you 
money  to  go  to  Stanley  Gibbons  — or 
wherever  it  is  that  you  go— to  buy  what 
you  want.  You  would  have  got  far  better 
stamps  there,  and  not  have " 

"Don't   be  vexed.   Auntie.      I    am  so 


the  sake  of  both  their  happiness  they  must 
never  meet  again.  "  If  I  say  this,"  he 
wrote,  "  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  love 
you,  but  because  I  do.  Ever)'  line  of  every 
one  of  your  last  letters  shows  me  what  a 
crime  it  would  be  to  accept  the  generous 
impulse  of  a  child  to  bury  away  her  youth 


happy!  And  now,  I'll  help  you  to  put 
back  all  the  letters  into  their  funny  little 
long  envelopes." 

"  I  will  do  it  myself !  "  she  said  almost 
angrily  ;  and  Freddy  held  his  peace. 

One  by  one  she  put  the  letters  back  into 
their  covers.  The  last  she  came  to  was 
marked  "  Last  letter,"  and  that,  though  she 
knew  it  by  heart,  she  was  impelled  to  read. 
It  was  the  letter  in  which  he  said  that  for 


and  live  with  a  man  of  more  than  double 
her  own  age.  Child,  you  will  live  to  bless 
me  for  seeing  the  truth  in  time." 

"  God  help  me,"  she  thought,  as  she  read 
it,  "  whose  fault  was  it  ?" 

"  I  say,  Auntie  ;  I  don't  believe  you  were 
taking  one  bit  of  notice  when  I  said  that 
fifteen  of  those  stamps  had  small  crowns 
for  watermarks.  I  *m  awfully  glad  we  got 
those  letters  out,  aren't  vou  ?" 


THE  GUARDS  AT  INKERMANN. 

By   WILLIAM   SIMPSON. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  R.I.,  the  eminent  artist,  has  seen  much  foreign 
service,  peaceful  and  warlike.  He  was  present  throughout  all  the  thrilling  scenes  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  the  present  paper  is  a  lively  reminiscence  of  those  days  of  hardship, 
heroism,  and  good  fellowship.  Mr.  Simpson  represented  the  Illustrated  London  Xews 
with  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  and  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.  He  has 
explored  the  Buddhist  Topes  and  the  Troad,  has  travelled  in  Palestine,  and  has  published 

many  valuable  literary  and  artistic  records  of  his  labours. 


THE  title  of  this  article  might  perhaps 
lead  the  reader  to  expect  some 
account  of  the  hard-fought  battle  that 
took  place  on  the  Inkermann  heights  on 
Nov.  5,  1854.  Such  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  writer.  The  object  will  be  to  give 
some  account  of  this  now  historical  piece 
of  ground,  which  is  of  much  interest  in 
itself,  quite  independently  of  its  having 
become  a  renowned  battlefield,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  a  slight  description 
of  the  Guards  as  I  found  them  encamped 
there  during  the  dreadful  winter  of  1 854-5  5 . 
It  was  early  in  January  that  I  went,  by 
invitation,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the 
Grenadier  Guards  in  their  camp,  which 
stood  then  close  to  the  battlefield,  and 
formed  the  extreme  right  of  our  position 
before  Sebastopol.  It  was  this  position 
that  placed  the  Guards  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  on  Nov.  5  ;  and  it  threw  the  onus 
of  careful  watching  upon  the  corps  in  case 
of  another  attack  which  might  be  possible 
at  any  time.  On  this  account  pickets  were 
thrown  well  out  in  advance  at  night,  and 
an  officer  went  round  them  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning — or  I  might  say 
about  midnight — to  inspect,  and  see  that 
all  was  right.  One  of  the  nights  during 
my  visit  I  took  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying this  officer  in  his  rounds,  merely 
to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and 
to  acquire  an  idea  as  to  how  the  pickets 
by  which  our  position  was  made  safe  from 


a  surprise  were  placed  ;  to  which  might 
be  added  the  chance  of  picking  up  hints 
that  might  serve  for  pictorial  purposes. 

Lord  Wolseley  lately,  in  a  speech, 
talked  of  "  the  humdrum  existence  of  a 
soldier's  life,"  and  the  words  rather  sur- 
prised his  hearers  ;  but  the  words  were 
correct  enough.  The  slightest  thought 
will  realise  what  a  humdrum  existence 
a  barrack  life,  in  the  time  of  peace,  must 
be.  I  was  not  long  in  the  Crimea  before  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  even  during  war 
the  soldier  has  a  verv  monotonous  time 
of  it.  The  constant  care  of  guarding 
the  camps  of  a  well-regulated  army — par- 
ticularly when  the  enemy  is  near — requires 
a  large  amount  of  sentry  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  men ;  and  this  weary  watching, 
night  and  day,  makes  it  dull  and  trying 
to  everyone.  Under  such  circumstances 
an  attack  by  the  enemy  becomes,  in  com- 
parison, a  relief;  and  a  battle  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  soldier's  holiday. 

When  the  war  began  there  were  sneers 
at  the  time  about  the  Guards  being  more 
familiar  with  balls  in  the  West  End  of 
London  than  with  the  balls  of  an  enemy. 
After  the  news  of  Alma  and  Inkermann 
came  home,  Punch  was  led  to  remark : 
44  That  it  was  true  the  Guards  could  dance, 
but  they  could  also  fight."  With  my 
experience  as  a  War  Artist  I  could  have 
no  doubts  about  this  latter  qualification, 
for,  when  it  comes  to  the  fighting,  brave 
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men  are  plentiful,  and  cowards  are  few. 
But  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  if  Punch 
could  have  seen  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Guards  were  living  on  the 
Inkermann  heights,  he  would  have  given 
them  more  credit  for  it  than  for  their 
gallantry  in  battle.  There  was  the  dull 
routine  of  picket  and  other  duties.  It 
was  winter,  and  it  was  cold  and  wet ;  to 
this  may  be  added  a  peculiarity  which  the 
weather  in  Greenock  is  credited  with — it 


fried  with  ration  salted  pork.  To  realise 
the  contrast  of  circumstances  in  this  cast. 
you  have  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  ar.v 
of  these  men  ordering  such  a  mess  f<r 
their  breakfast  at  the  Guards'  Club  -.a 
Pall  Mall.  I  did  not  see  the  roasting  and 
grinding  of  the  coffee-beans — a  process, 
it  was  understood,  which  had  to  be  gose 
through  before  a  breakfast  could  be 
produced  on  these  bleak  heights,  when 
fuel,  even  to  cook  with,  was  a  verv  scarce 


does  nut  always  rain  there,  the  natives  say 
"  it  uhyles  snaws."  The  heights  at  Inker- 
mann are  the  highest  in  the  plateau,  and 
this  exposed  the  Guards'  camp  to  every 
chill  blast  that  came  from  the  north  over 
the  Crimean  steppe  ;  and  some  of  these 
were  as  cutting  as  a  noted  winter  wind 
in  Central  Asia,  which  is  known  in  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  by  the  characteristic  name  of 
the  "  Scimitar  of  Kharezm." 

As  to  food,  my  experiences  will  convey 
an  idea  on  that  head.  I  was  a  guest,  and 
everything  was  done  for  me  that  kindness 
could  suggest.  At  breakfast  the  best  dish 
that  could  be  recommended  was  ration 
biscuit,    soaked   all    night   in    water,    and 


article.  The  whole  menu  of  breakfast  an •'• 
dinner  need  not  be  detailed  here.  Then* 
was  enough  to  eat,  but  it  was  of  the  vert 
plainest ;  to  which  it  may  be  added  (Jut 
everything  was  cooked  and  served  up  i" 
what  may  be  described  as  the  m«*t 
primitive  style.  Officers  in  the  GuarJs 
arc  not  supposed  to  have  suffered  nwr.t 
privations  in  their  early  years,  but  hen- 
they  were  existing  in  a  condition  border- 
ing very  close  upon  that  of  gipsies;  it  had 
continued  for  weeks  and  months,  and  wa» 
being  gone  through  with  a  cheerful 
endurance.  No  doubt  that  references- 
were  often  made  to  the  vicinity  of 
St.  James's,   and   how   lost    time    would 
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be  made  up  for  when  a  return  to  that 
more  genial  locality  took  place. 

By  realising  the  position  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  Guards  as  I  found  them 
on  the  Inkermann  heights,  and  which  has 
been  only  slightly  sketched  here,  the 
accuracy  of  Lord  Wolse ley's  words  will  not 
be  doubted.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  had 
two  generals,  "  Generals  January  and 
February,"  who  were  coming  to  his  aid 
in  the  Crimea,  and  their  operations  would 
be  disastrous  to  his  foes.  This  prophetic 
anticipation  turned  out  to  be  only  too 
true.  The  result  of  their  tactics  had  to 
be  added  to  the  "  humdrum  existence," 
and  it  became  a  sore  struggle,  which  the 
Guards  bore  manfully.  It  was  not  till  after 
January  and  February  had  done  their  worst 
that  the  French  moved  to  the  Inkermann 
and  relieved  our  troops  on  that  part  of  the 
position  ;  and  the  Guards,  or  what  was  left 
of  them,  moved  down  to  a  camp  near 
Balaclava.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the 
number  that  remained  lit  for  duty  was  so 
small  that  they  were,  for  a  time  at  least, 
relieved  from  the  work  in  the  trenches. 

The    following    incident,    which     took 


54' 
:  to  the 


place  on  the  first  night  of  my 

Inkermann,  may  to  a  certain  t 

how  I  had  been  impressed 

by  the  situation.      I    was 

naturally  anxious  to  hear 

details   of  the  late    battle 

from  those  who  had  taken 

part  in  it ;   from  that  the 

conversation   at   dinner 

turned  to  the  probabilities 

of    the    future    and    the 

chances  of  another  attack, 

which    everyone    thought 

might  occur  at  any  time. 

The    advantage  —  should 

another  battle  come  off— 

of  having  an  artist  on  the 

spot    who    would    record 

their    deeds     in    pictorial 

form    was   not  overlooked    ^ 

by   the    speakers ;    and    I 

went  to   sleep  that   night      Mv  BKu-itouM 

wondering   if  1  might    be      CA!",LESTI"t' 

fortunate  enough  to  see  an  event  of  this 

kind.     A  spare  tent  had  been  arranged  for 

me  to  sleep  in,  where,  to  use  an  auctioneer's 

phrase,   "the    bed  -  room    appointments" 

were,     as     might     have     been      expected, 
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neither  plentiful  nor  pretentious.  In 
addition  to  the  bed,  a  candlestick  was 
about  the  only  object  visible,  but  it,  I 
thought,  was  very  suitable  for  its  purpose 
as  well  as  appropriate  to  the  spot.  This 
was  a  Russian  bayonet  stuck  in  the  ground, 
with  the  candle  placed  into  the  tubular 
part  that  fitted  on  to  the  musket.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by 
someone  in  my  tent,  who,  I  felt,  was 
removing  the  articles  that  covered  me  in 
bed.  It  instantly  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  the  Russians  were  upon  us,  and 
this  must  be  one  who  was  already  taking 
advantage  of  the  moment  and  had  begun 
to  plunder.  With  this  idea  in  my  scarcely 
aroused  brain,  I  sprang  up  and  collared 
the  despoiler,  who,  I  learned  afterwards, 
was  in  a  great  fright,  stammered  out  some 
words,  in  which  I  distinguished  the  name 
of  one  of  the  officers.  The  tongue  he 
used  being  British,  showed  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  enemy.  I  let  go  my  grasp, 
and  explained  in  an  apologetic  manner 
the  impression  I  had  acted  under.  He 
also  explained.  When  I  turned  in,  my 
friends,  anxious  for  my  comfort,  pressed 
me  to  accept  their  greatcoats  as  an  extra 
covering  for  my  bed.  The  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  round  the  pickets  that 
night  had  forced  his  coat  upon  me,  for- 
getting at  the  moment  that  it  would  be 
required  by  himself;  so  he  sent  his  servant 
for  it.  The  event  was  reported  next 
morning,  and  my  valiant  attack  on  the 
imaginary  Russian  earned  for  me  the 
reputation  of  a  hero  at  a  very  small 
expenditure  of  risk.  It  was  this  affair 
which  led  me,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
accompany  the  officer  next  night  on  his 
round  of  visits. 

The  officers  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
had  managed,  by  almost  superhuman 
efforts,  to  get  up  a  Christmas  dinner, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
looked  upon  as  a  great  achievement.  It 
may  not  have  been  everything  that  could 
be  desired,  but,  for  the  Inkermann  heights, 
it  appeared,  from  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
talked  about,  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. As  all  the  individuals  connected 
with  it  and  the  tent  where  it  took  place 
were  on  the  spot,  I  made  a  picture  of  the 


event,  a  slight  reproduction  of  which  is 
here  given.  As  everyone  present  had 
been  through  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and 
Inkermann,  these  two  words  had,  by  some 
simple  means,  been  produced  as  the 
principal  decoration  of  the  tent.  Russian 
bayonets  were  tied  round  the  tent -pole  to 
form  a  candelabra.  These  were  very 
simple  preparations,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances they  were  considered  to  be 
fitting  and  effective.  Luckily,  a  feu- 
bottles  of  champagne  had  been  found, 
for  which,  1  was  told,  a  fabulous  price  had 
been  paid  to  some  settlers  in  Balaclava  or 
Kamiesch. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  as  the  senior  officer, 
presided ;  he  may  be  recognised  in  the 
picture  from  his  wearing  a  fez.  On  his 
left  is  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar ; 
next  to  him  is  Captain  Higginson ;  and 
then  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  nephew  of 
Colonel  Hamilton.  Still  farther  on  that 
side  is  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart. ;  and 
the  foreground  figure  on  the  same  side  is 
Captain  Verschoyle.  On  the  right  of  the 
president  is  Colonel  C.  Lindsay  ;  he  was 
brother,  I  believe,  to  the  present  Lord 
Wantage  ;  on  his  right  is  Captain  Burnaby; 
then  comes  Lord  Balgonie,  Captain 
Turner,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  the  fore- 
ground figure  on  that  side  is  Captain 
Frederick  Bathurst.  As  the  feast  forms 
an  interesting  bit  of  history  in  connection 
with  the  corps,  I  have  here  recorded 
the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
the  rank,  where  it  is  mentioned,  being 
that  which  each  held  at  the  time.  Of 
those  who  were  present  at  the  dinner, 
only  four  are  now  left ;  the  others 
have  gone  to  "the  Greater  Number." 
The  four  that  still  remain  are  Field- 
Marshal  H.S.H.  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  General  Sir  George  \V.  A. 
Higginson,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  Bart.,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Bathurst,  Bart. 

Prince  Edward  performed  a  very  gallant 
part  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  Like 
Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  he  had  to  fight  for  his 
"ain  hand,"  and  his  action,  though  gone 
through  with  only  his  own  company  of 
Grenadiers,  had  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  final  results  of  that  morning's  work. 
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Th^re  is  what  may  lie  described  as  an 
extended  circumference  from  which  the 
Inkermann  heights  can  be  ascended.  This 
the  Russians  took  advantage  of,  and  were 


camped.      It 


ich   tlu 


on    of   it 

e    heights 
■red.     Hot 

inn  <il  tin-  ground, 
ratively  small  space 

uld   force  their  way 
heights    on    to    the 
allied    forces   were 

as  owing  to  this  limited 
small  forces  were  able  to 
stop  the  Russian  advance.  Had  their 
masses  of  soldiers  forced  this  Therm  op  via.', 
the  fight  might  have  had  a  different 
ending.  The  Russians  have  since  ascribed 
their  failure  at  Inkermann  to  a  blunder  that 
was  made  by  General  Soimonoff.  His 
orders,  they  affirm,  were  to  advance  by  the 
"  left  "  side  of  the  Careening  Bay  Ravine; 
he  misunderstood  the  usual  technical 
meaning  attached  to  this  word,  and  took 
his  own  left  instead.  This  brought  him 
up  on  to  the  ground  already  occupied  by 
the  Russian  troops,  and  only  added  to  tin- 
confusion  that  existed  from  the  crowding 
into  a  narrow  space.  Had  Soimonoff  carried 
out  his  instruction  as  at  first  planned, 
he  would  have  come  upon  the  field  in  the 
rear  of  our  troops  who  were  holding  the 


position,  and  they  most  have  retreated — if 
that  were  possible — or  been  all  but  anni- 
hilated. It  so  chanced  that  on  the  night 
before  the  battle  Prince  Edward  with  his 
company  had  charge  of  the  picket  at  the 
top  of  the  Careening  Ray  Ravine,  which 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  Inkermann 
position;  he  was  thus  separated  from  the 
l  Juards  who  fought  on  the  right.  His 
first  indication  of  the  enemy  was  the  report 
of  muskets  and  bullets  coming  through  the 
mis',  and  darkness  ;  and  very  soon  after- 
wards he  found  himself  attacked.  Luckily 
he  had  attended  to  a  detail  which  some 
others  had  failed  to  sec  to  that  morning  : 
by  his  orders  the  men's  rifles  were  carefully 
cleaned,  so  the;  were  quite  ready  for 
action.  As  soon  as  Soimonoff s  blunder 
uas  discovered  an  effort  was  made  to  cross 
ihe  head  of  the  ra*.  ine,  and  it  was  this  very 
important  mov.inent  that  Prince  Edward, 
Willi  his  com  pan*,  and  a  few  others  that  he 
collected  together,  managed    to    prevent. 
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For  this  he  received  very  warm  congratula- 
tions from  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  then  in  the  Crimea ; 
it  is  since  this  article  was  begun  that  the 
Prince  has  been  made  a  Field-Marshal  bv 
the  Queen  as  one  of  the  honours  of  the 
Jubilee. 

To  General  Higginson  I  owe  many  acts 
of  kindness  while  I  was  in  the  Crimea. 
He  was  one  of  my  early  guides  to  the  field 
of  Inkermann,  for  he  was  familiar  with  every 
corner  of  it.  I  might  perhaps  complain  that 
he  at  times  led  me  into  warm  places,  for- 
getting that,  like  himself,  I  had  not  taken 
the  "  Queen's  shilling,"  nor  was  I  paid  to 
be  "food  for  powder."  He  lately  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  capital  lecture  on  the  Battle 
of  Inkermann  he  had  not  long  before  de- 
livered to  the  Guards.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  give  an  account  of  the  battle,  but  I 
am  tempted,  as  the  lecture  deals  mainly  with 
the  doings  of  the  Guards,  to  quote  some 
of  the  graphic  details  which  are  descrip- 
tions of  what  he  saw  on  the  spot.  It  is 
with  admiration  that  he  records  the  first 
of  their  movements.  "  As  if  by  magic  our 
bayonets  flew  from  their  scabbards,  and 
rifles  were  brought  to  the  charge.  A  volley, 
and  then  the  Brigadier,  by  whose  side  I 
was  riding,  gave  the  word  to  charge,  and 
like  a  torrent  the  Scots  Fusiliers  and 
Grenadiers,  now  well  in  line,  swept  down 
on  the  head  of  the  heavy  Russian  column. 
It  was  a  grand  sight !  "  In  this  charge 
they  carried  everything  before  them  till 
they  reached  the  Two-Gun  Battery,  some 
times  called  the  Sand-Bag  Battery,  where 
they  continued  fighting  against  the  masses 
of  the  enemy  that  surged  up  and  about 
them  till  their  small  numbers  were  sur- 
rounded. Here  an  incident  occurred  that 
illustrates  the  cool,  daring  courage  which 
was  ascribed  in  a  former  article  to  Cap- 
tain Peel  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  General 
Higginson  expresses  his  astonishment  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight  at  the  Sand-Bag 
Battery  he  found  Peel  beside  him,  "  accom- 
panied by  a  little  midshipman  on  a  rough 
pony.  To  my  inquiry,  *  What  on  earth 
could  have  brought  him  into  such  a  hot 
corner? '  he  replied  gaily  that,  'as  nothing 
particular  was  going  on  in  his  battery,  he 
thought  he  would  have  a  look  at  us,  as 


he  heard  we  were  having  a  good  time 
of  it.'  As  he  spoke  I  felt  a  bullet  pass 
through  the  top  of  my  bearskin  cap,  fired 
from  our  rear,  and  observed  that  it  was 
hard  lines  to  be  a  target  to  our  own  men 
as  well  as  to  the  Russians.  He  turned 
round  and  looked  for  a  moment  through 
his  field-glass :  '  By  God,'  he  whispered 
in  my  ear,  *  they  have  got  round  our 
rear ! '  We  were,  in  fact,  nearly  sur- 
rounded, and  the  crisis  had  arrived  ;  no 
sign  of  further  help,  and  scarce  a  round 
of  ammunition  left."  How  they  fought 
their  way  back  to  the  main  body,  and  how 
they  retook  the  Two-Gun  Battery,  is  a 
subject  of  splendid  valour  the  details  of 
which  can  be  studied  in  Kinglake's  his- 
tory. As  the  Two-Gun  Battery  served, 
according  to  General  Higginson,  "  as  a 
rallying  point "  for  the  Guards — and  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  events 
that  took  place  on  that  morning,  I  give  an 
Illustration  of  it,  from  a  careful  sketch 
made  on  the  spot. 

When  I  first  met  Sir  James  Fergusspn 
on  the  field  of  Inkermann  his  position  had 
a  peculiar  interest.  His  family  belonged 
to  Ayrshire,  and  Colonel  Hunter  Blair, 
who  was  M.P.  for  that  county,  died  of  the 
wounds  he  received  at  Inkermann.  Sir 
James  was  devoted  in  attending  and 
nursing  his  dying  comrade,  who  requested 
that  he  might  become  a  candidate  and  be 
his  successor  as  member  for  the  countv. 
.Sir  James  had  followed  the  advice,  and 
sent  home  an  address  to  the  electors, 
dated  from  the  Inkermann  heights ;  and 
he  was  there,  when  we  met,  anxiously- 
waiting  to  hear  the  result.  There  could 
be  little  doubt  as  to  his  success.  An 
appeal  to  an  electorate  from  the  ground 
of  an  important  victory ;  and  to  have  been 
one  that  had  fought  valiantly  to  gain  the 
victory ;  recommended  at  the  same  time 
by  the  previous  member  who  fell  in  the 
battle — these  were  conditions  that  anv 
candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours  would 
envy.  Of  course  Sir  James  was  elected. 
He  might  have  gone  home  on  his  election, 
but  he  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  leave  his 
regiment  on  the  field  while  there  was  an 
enemy  to  be  faced  ;  so  he  remained  in  the 
Crimea  till  the  war  was  over.     Since  that 
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time  Sir  James  Fergusson  has  passed  an 
honourable  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  that 
during  his  career  he  has  been  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  India  Office  in 
1 8bb-c>7  ;  he  held  the  same  position  in  the 
Home  Office  in  1867-68;  was  Governor 
nf  South  Australia  from  1KO8  to  1873; 
Governor  of  New  Zealand  from  1873  to 
1875:  Governor  of  Bombay  from  1880 
to  1885.  lie  was  Under-Secretary  at 
the  Foreign  Office  from  1886  to  1891; 
and  I'ostmaster-Gencral  in  1891-1891. 
Looking  back  to  the  Inkermann  visit,  my 
memory  can  recall  some  indication  of  the 
business  capacity  he  has  since  manifested. 
One  morning  he  was  going  down  to 
Balaclava,  and  I  was  rather  astonished 
at  the  commissions  that  were  showered 
upon  him  In-  liis  brother  officers.  "  Don't 
forget  some  pickles,  if  you  can  find  any"  , 
'  the  words  "  jam  "  and  "  marmalade  "  came 
from  other  voices,  and  very  probably  a 
"ham"  was  alluded  to;  these,  and  many 
more,  were  the  wants  that  found  expression, 
and  his  catering  capabilities  were  men- 
tioned at  that  time.  These  were  small 
matters,    but    in    them    the    germs  of  the 


those  still  living   of  the  dinner-party,   is, 

I  regret  to  hear,  now  a  confirmed  invalid. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been 


administrative     qualities     he     has     since 
exhibited  may  be  traced. 

Sir  Frederick  Bat  hurst,  the    fourth  of 

No.   180.     September  1808 


War  Minister  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govern- 
ment, and  who  bad  been  much  blamed  lor 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Crimea  during 
the  winter,  came  out  to  see  and  learn  for 
himself  the  real  state  of  matters.  He 
wished  to  visit  the  Inkermann,  and  on 
inquiring  at  our  I  lead  quarters  for  someone 
to  he  his  guide,  I  was  recommended— a 
compliment  I  placed  to  the  credit  of 
my  bump  of  locality.  On  reaching  the 
Inkermann  we  went  down  the  Quarry- 
Ravine,  where  the  stone  had  been  cut 
for  the  public  buildings  in  Sebastopol ; 
this  must  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
approaches  bv  which  the  Russians  came 
upon  the  higher  ground  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle,  and  many  of  them  must  have 
retreated  by  the  same  route,  the  wounded 
falling  as  tliey  went.  After  the  battle  it 
was  filled  with"  dead  and  wounded,  for  our 
men  had  just  before  the  war  exchanged 
the  old  *'  Brown  Bess"  for  the  Minic  rifle, 
and  the  bullets  from  that  weapon  were 
supposed  to  have  had  sufficient  force  to 
go  through  more  than  one  man.  The 
Russians  were  in  such  masses  that  these 
missiles  must  have  done  dreadful  execution, 
which  accounts  for  the  numbers  of  dead 
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that  were  found.  There  were  long  rows 
of  them  buried  in  the  Quarry  Ravine,  and 
if  skulls  last  for  forty  years  under  ground, 
I  could  easily  find  one  yet  as  a  memento 


to  their  appearance  on  duty  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Even  firewood  for  cooking  pur- 
poses was  scarce  :  the  scrub,  through  which 
the  fighting  at  Inkermann  was  carried  on, 


of  the  event.  We  went  down  to  the  end 
of  the  ravine,  where  the  aqueduct  passes, 
and  into  an  old  Greek  Church  excavated 
in  the  rock  ;  from  this  we  got  a  good 
view  of  the  Inkermann  ruins  across  the 
Tchcrnaya,  with  its  city  of  caverns,  stir- 
mounted  by  the  old  crumbling  walls, 
which  are  said  to  be  Genoese.  While 
here,  the  Russian  pickets  must  have  seen 
us,  for  bullets  began  to  whiz — and  one 
passed  over  the  Duke's  head,  striking  the 
wall  behind.  This  we  found,  and  the 
Duke  carried  it  off  as  a  souvenir  of  his 
visit  to  the  Inkermann. 

I  have  been  writing  of  the  officers,  but 
something  is  due  to  the  men  who  fought 
and  defended  the  Inkermann  heights;  yet 
little  can  be  said  beyond  repeating  the 
accounts  of  the  struggle  that  had  to  be 
kept  up  against  the  climate,  and  with  very 
limited  means  of  doing  it.  They  were 
poorly  clad,  for  at  the  time  of  my  visit  no 
warm  clothing  had  arrived ;  their  thin, 
grey  great-coats  were  but  small  protection 
against  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The 
uniforms  had  become  worn,  and  many- 
were  ragged,  offering  a  striking  contrast 


had  been  nearly  all  used,  and  at  last  the 
roots  were  being  dug  up.  To  assume  that 
there  was  no  grumbling  under  these  hard 
conditions  would  be  to  suppose  that  men 
are  not  men.  Cheerfully  enough  they  did 
their  duty,  and  when  righting  had  to  be 
done  they  were  men  indeed.  Their  quality 
has  been  recorded  in  the  name  given  to 
the  struggle  on  the  field  of  Inkermann— it 
was  called  "The  Soldiers'  Battle."  The 
phrase  has  been  used  to  show  that  there 
had  been  a  want  of  generalship,  but  the 
conclusion  is  not  justified.  In  the  mist 
and  obscurity  of  the  morning  only  a  limited 
part  of  the  ground  was  visible  ;  the  exact 
position  or  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
could  not  be  realised.  No  General  in  his 
senses  would  order  an  attack  against  what 
he  was  unable  to  see,  nor  direct  a  move- 
ment against  the  unknown.  The  soldier; 
could  only  fight  where  they  saw  the 
enemy.  It  was  owing  to  the  contracted 
space  of  what  was  visible  that  the  handful 
of  Guards  found  themselves  surrounded  hv 
the  enemy  while  fighting  in  the  Two-Gun 
Battery,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
There   was  no   General    there   to    direct 
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them  ;  the  only  plan  was  to  fight  their  way 
back,  or  they  would  have  been  lost.  Here 
I  am  tempted  to  quote  again  from  the 
capital  description  of  this  incident  given 
by  General  Higginson — he  was  in  the 
midst  of  it  with  his  men,  so  its  accuracy 
may  be  relied  upon.  He  writes  that  when 
the  position  was  realised,  "  Without  panic, 
and  as  calm  as  if  on  parade,  our  fellows, 
now  reduced  to  barely  a  hundred,  drew 
round  the  colours,  and  a  voice,  I 
know  not  whose,  cried  out,  '  Hold  the 
Colours  high  ! '  Sturt  had  been  grievously 
wounded,  and  Turner  now  bore  the 
Queen's  Colour,  Verschoyle  the  other. 
I  think  every  man  who  looked  upon  them 
made  a  vow  that  so  long  as  he  lived  those 
colours  should  not  be  vielded.  Closing 
round  them  we  began  our  retreat,  insen- 
sibly drawing  towards  the  right,  where  the 
ground   dipped  so  rapid] v  that  the  Hank 


of  a  mile,  till  we  reached  the  parapet  of  a 
half -finished  redoubt,  round  which  the 
remnants  of  the  2nd  Division  were  making 
3  gallant  stand.  Into  this  we  threw  our- 
selves, utterly  exhausted  ;  but  the  Colours 
were  safe  !  "  How  a  single  man  of  this 
small  but  heroic  band,  surrounded  as  they 
were  on  all  sides,  managed  to  return  over 
that  quarter  of  a  mile  seemsa  marvel.  The 
performance  of  this  One  Hundred  isquite  as 
"magnifique,"  if  not  more  so,  and  as  worthy 
of  fame  as  the  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
caves  and  a  rock-cut  church  on  what  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  war,  our  side  of  the 
lnkermann,  but  the  main  interest  of  the 
place  is  to  be  found  in  what  has  been 
called  the  "  City  of  Caverns,"  which  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tchernaya,  and 
was  held  by  the  Russians.  From  our  side 
we  could  see  the  high  and,  in  most  parts, 


was  fairly  free.  As  from  time  to  time  the 
Russians  came  on,  a  dozen  or  so  Grenadiers 
drove  them  back  with  their  bavonets.  So 
we  fought  our  way  up-hill,  fully  a  quarter 


perpendicular  cliffs  honeycombed  with 
caves.  These  caverns  extend  over  a 
considerable  space,  and  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  them.     An  account  of  them 
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exists  written  by  an  Englishwoman,  Lady 
Craven,  as  early  as  1786.  She  had  visited 
the  spot,  and  gives  a  very  good  description 
of  it :  "  The  Count  Wyno witch  commands 
here,  and  has  a  little  farm  at  Inkermann, 
which  must  once  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable and  extraordinary  town.  At 
present  the  only  remains  of  it  are  rooms 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Here  is  a  large 
chapel,  the  pillars  and  altars  of  which  are 
extremely  curious  ;  the  stone  is  whitish, 
and  not  unlike  marble.  I  climbed  up 
a  staircase  and  crept  into  and  out  of 
very  extraordinary  spaces,  large  and 
commodious.  I  entered  at  the  bottom 
of  these  singular  habitations,  and,  like  a 
chimney-sweeper,  came  out  at  the  top, 
and  though  it  cost  me  not  a  little  trouble 
in  turning  and  climbing  up  so  high,  I  had 
no  idea  of  having  mounted  so  much,  till, 
on  looking  about  me,  I  turned  quite  giddy 
on  seeing  the  Bay  of  Inkermann  and  all  the 
Black  Sea  at  least  250  ft.  beneath  the  place 
where  I  stood." 

The  history  of  the  place  appears  to 
have  been  lofct,  and  little  beyond  guesses 
can  now  be  made  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  caverns.  According  to  one  theory, 
they  were  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient 
Tauri,  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
Crimea  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  and  from  whom  the  peninsula 
was  named  Taurida.  or,  the  Taurica 
Chersonesus.  Another  theory  is  that 
Inkermann  was  the  site  of  a  town  known 
as  Eupatorium,  and  that  the  caves  were 
the  burial-places  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
was  this  name  that  the  Russians  trans- 
ferred to  the  present  Eupatoria,  where  our 
troops  first  landed  in  the  Crimea ;  that 
place,  previously  to  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion, bore  the  Tartar  name  of  Koslof. 
Of  the  rock-cut  church  on  our  side,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Quarry  Ravine,  although 
the  front  of  it  had  fallen  away,  enough 
remained  to  show  that  it  had  been  cruciform 
in  plan;  it  was  a  purely  Greek  church, 
which  would  indicate  that  it  could  not  be 
older  than  the  Christian  era.  The  prin- 
cipal church  on  the  other  side  is  of  the 
basilica  type,  with  nave  and  side  aisles, 
these  being  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
Christian  origin.     It  need  not  be  assumed 


that  these  excavations  are  all  of  one 
period.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
early  inhabitants  began  them,  and  that 
the  Greeks  continued  to  cut  out  others 
and  use  them  as  tombs,  which  is  the 
character  now  ascribed  to  most  of  the 
caverns.  After  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, anchorites  would,  no  doubt,  look 
upon  these  rock-cut  cells  as  congenial 
places  of  abode  ;  churches  would  be  added, 
and  the  whole  would  ultimatelv  become  a 
monastery,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
An  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans,  who  pub- 
lished a  small  book  on  the  Crimea  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  says  that  the  place  had 
other  names  besides  that  of  Eupatoria  ;  it 
was  also  called  Ctenos,  then  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Pompeiopolis,  afterwards  it 
was  known  as  Doros,  and  finally  Inker- 
mann, which  is  supposed  to  be  Turkish, 
and  means  the  "  Town  of  Caverns." 

On  revisiting  the  Crimea  in  1869,  I 
devoted  one  day  to  the  old  familiar  ground 
of  the  Inkermann.  I  walked  to  it  by  the 
line  that  Soimonoff's  Division  must  have 
gone  by,  and  this  led  me  direct  to  the 
battlefield.  It  was  in  April,  a  fine  sunny 
day ;  the  scrub  had  again  grown  up,  flowers 
were  plentiful,  and  instead  of  bullets 
flying  through  the  air  as  in  the  old  days, 
butterflies  fluttered  past  me,  bright  in  the 
sunlight.  All  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  not 
a  soul  to  be  seen.  It  was  difficult  to 
realise  a  cold,  foggy  morning,  with  the 
same  heights  crowded  with  multitudes  of 
armed  men,  and  instead  of  the  flowers, 
the  ground  covered  with  the  dead,  the 
wounded,  and  the  dying.  The  Two-Gun 
Battery  still  remained,  and  had  not  suffered 
much  from  the  action  of  time.  The  only 
new  feature  that  was  visible  being  a  small 
monument  with  the  following  inscription — 

In  Memory 

of  THE 

English,  French,  and  Russians 

Who  Fell 

In  the  Battle  of 

Inkermann, 

5th  November,  1854. 

On  another  panel  it  was  recorded  that  the 
monument   had    been   "Erected   by    the 
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British  Army,  a.D.  1856."  That  was  after 
the  peace  hail  been  settled,  and  it  was 
then  soldier-like  to  include  the  memory  of 
their  former  foes.  I  went  down  the  Quarry 
Ravine,  and  found  that  the  quarries  were 
again  being  wrought.  On  crossing  the 
Tchernaya  and  approaching  the  caves  on 
the  other  side,  some  monks  appeared,  and 
addressed  me  with  the  salutation  of 
"Christo";  a  young  one  among  them, 
a  very  pleasant  fellow,  attached  himself  to 
me,  and  became  my  guide.  We  had  very 
few  words  that  each  understood  as  a  means 
of  communication — and    these   few   were 


Russian  word  for  saint.  At  another  smaller 
chapel  my  guide  pronounced  the  words 
"  Swety  Clement "  ;  I  then  pointed  to  the 
church  on  the  other  side  of  Inkermann — 
the  one  I  had  seen  during  the  war — and 
he  again  repeated  the  same  words.  From 
this  it  appeared  that  all  the  churches  were 
dedicated  to  Saint  Clement.  This  agrees 
with  the  account  that  St.  Clement,  the  first 
Pope  after  St.  Peter,  was  banished  by 
Trajan  to  the  Crimea. 

It  was  only  some  months  after  my  visit 
to  the  Crimea  that  I  had  to  be  in  Rome, 
and  while  there  I  made  sketches  of  the 
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drawn  from  more  than  one  language — so 
I  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  I  realised 
with  perfect  accuracy  everything  he  told 
me.  His  name  was  Feodore,  which  is  a 
Russian  variant  of  Theodore  i  this  results 
from  a  Russian  peculiarity  of  changing 
Th  into  F.  A  handsome  new  building 
had  been  erected  for  these  monks  on  the 
flat  ground  under  the  cliff;  but  the  attrac- 
tion to  me  lay  in  the  caverns.  My  guide 
led  me  to  the  principal  church  or  chapel ; 
its  smallness,  being  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
would  suggest  the  last  word  as  the  right 
one,  but  Feodore  called  it  "  Sobore," 
which  is  the  Russian  for  cathedral,  but  I 
took  it  he  only  meant  "  church  "  by  it. 
The  full  name  as  he  gave  it  was  "  Sobore 
Swety    Clement,"     "  swety "     being    the 


Church  of  St.  Clement,  which  belongs  to 
the  Irish  Dominicans.  Father  Mullooly, 
who  was  then  the  friar,  had,  while  making 
some  repairs,  discovered  the  remains  of 
an  older  church  under  the  present  one, 
and  it  was  these  remains  that  I  made 
illustrations  of.  Here  I  learned  more 
about  St.  Clement ;  and  the  brethren 
were  all  interested  in  the  details  I  was 
able  to  give  them  about  the  caves  and  the 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Clement  at 
Inkermann  I  have  still  the  book  by 
Father  Mullooly,  which  he  presented  to 
me,  with  an  account  of  his  exploration  in 
the  old  church,  and  which  has  copies  of 
the  early  frescoes  with  which  the  church 
had  been  decorated.  One  of  these  pic- 
tures,   although     only    a     fragment,    is 
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sufficient  to  show  that  it  represents  St.  Peter 
placing  Clement  in  the  Pontifical  chair, 
which  is  considered  to  be  good  evidence 
that,  when  the  picture  was  painted,  it  was 
believed  Clement  was  the  first  occupant, 
and  not  Linus,  as  some  authorities  affirm. 
Alter  Clement  had  been  banished  to 
Cherson,  the  Heracleotic  Chersonese,  as 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Crimea 
was  called,  he  was,  by  the  command 
of  Trajan,  put  to  death  :  he  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  with  an  anchor 
fastened  round  his  neck.  His  disciples, 
in  their  grief,  prayed  to  God  that  the 
martyr's  relics  might  be  restored  to  them  ; 
and  at  last  the  sea  miraculously  retired. 
They  followed  the  receding  water,  and 
when  they  had  gone  about  three  miles, 
their  surprise  was  great  on  finding  a 
marble  temple,  and  the  body  of  the  Saint 
in  an  urn,  with  the  anchor  close  to  it. 
Every  year,  on  the  day  of  the  Saint's 
martyrdom,  the  sea  retired,  and  remained 
dry  for  seven  days,  so  that  the  shrine 
might  be  visited  by  the  pious  devotees. 
This,  according  to  the  records,  continued 
for  at  least  two  hundred  years.  One  of 
the  frescoes  in  St.  Clement's*  represents 
a  miracle  at  the  ocean  tomb  of  the  Saint. 
One  year  a  woman  had  taken  her  child 
with  her  to  the  shrine,  and,  somehow,  she 
came  away  without  him ;  she  made  an 
•  Copies  of  these  frescoes  may  lie  seen  in  the 
Soul h  Kensington  Museum. 


effort  to  go  back,  but  the  returning  water 
made  this  impossible.  Next  year  she  we* 
again,  and  to  her  great  joy  found  her  child 
at  the  temple  living  and  well. 

I  have  given  these  curious  traditions  as 
they  are  told  about  the  Inkermann,  feeling 
sure  that,  they  will  interest  others  who 
like  myself  used  to  gaze  across  the  valley 

the  mysterious  city  of  caverns  oo  the 
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The  "  Sobore  Swety  Clement,"  or  princi- 
pal  church,  had  been  lately  done  up;  the 
painting  and  gilding  was  all  fresh  and 
bright ;  so  were  the  icons ;  the  lamps  and 
candelabra  were  new.  Feodore  led  me 
through  quaint  passages  and  up  and  down 
curious  stairs  cut  in  the  rock — everywhere 
there  were  tombs,  and  niches  witb  collec- 
tions of  bones  in  them.  I  understood  my 
guide  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  caves 
were  tombs — "grabnitza"  was  the  word 
he  used — and  that  monks  had  also  occu- 
pied many  of  them ;  that  is,  that  the 
place  had  been  a  monastery,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  After  I  had  made  some 
sketches  Feodore  led  me  to  the  new 
building  below,  where  a  "samovar"  was 
produced,  at  which  he  presided,  and 
helped  me  to  tea  from  it  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  well-bred  lady.  After  this  I 
said  "  Good-bye,"  and  I  walked  back  to 
Sebastopol,  passing  again  over  the  Field 
of  Inkermann  —  having  spent  a  most 
pleasant  day. 
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'""pHE  new  Sheriff  was  a  vnunjjcr  an.) 

that  when    thev   grew   up  thee  also   would 

1        more    vigorous    man,"  arut    Robin 

live   in   the  forest  like  Robin   Hood,  and 

Hood    preferred    a    foe    of    courage   anil 

eat  of  the  King's  venison,  and  be  served 

resource.     To  outwit  the  old  dotard  who 

with  cups  and  plates  of  gold,  and  have 

had  recently  died  had  ever  been  sufficiently 

many  to  follow  them. 

easv.      The  newcomer  was   more  worthy 

Hut    Robin    had    not    forgotten   the   ill 

of  his  steel. 

omen.       Outwardly    his     mirth     was     as 

Many  a  time    an<l    oft    Robin    and    bis 

boisterous  as  ever.     He  plaved  rough  jests 

men  were  only  saved  by  their  knowledge 

with  his  own  men  or  with'  travellers  who 

of  the  Sherwood  caves:  none  other  held 

fell  into  his  hands.     It  was    not  enough 

that    secret.      Indeed,   the    fear  of   these 

that  he  should  take  their  treasure,  he  must 

secret  caves  was  widelv  spread  throughout 

also  send  them  on  their  way  in  some  purely 

the  neighbourhood,  and  many  an  old 
wife's  story  told  of  the  sure  and  horrible 
death  that  awaited  any  man  that  entered 
them  without  having  a  clue.  Gradually, 
as  time  wore  on,  those  of  the  old  band 
who  were  still  left  rallied  about  their 
leader.  In  spite  of  the  Sheriff  their  num- 
bers increased,  and  from  their  marauding 
expeditions  thev  seldom  came  back  empty- 
handed.      Children    in    Nottingham   said 


iculoii 


tan  tast 


.   bct'oi 


r  [.(, 


the  old  Sheriff  back  into  Nottingham  with 
his  hands  and  feet  tied  and  his  face  to  his 
horse's  tail.  His  presence  of  mind  in  the 
moment  of  peril  was  as  great  as  it  had 
ever  been  ;  one  never  fountl  him  at  a  loss, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  be  thinking  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  present  moment.  Yet  if 
by  chance  any  spoke  to  him  of  what  he 
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should  do  in  years  to  come,  his  answer 
was  always — 

44  There  are  no  years  to  come.  This 
year  ends  all." 

Almost  unconsciously  his  two  most  able 
and  faithful  followers — Little  John  and  the 
Friar — came  to  have  the  same  mind  on 
this  matter.  They  had  no  doubt  that  the 
end  would  come,  but  only  of  the  manner 
of  its  coming.  They  knew  now  that  they 
went  in  greater  peril  than  ever  before,  and 
their  terror  was  lest  Robin  should  be  taken 
by  the  Sheriff.  Had  they  spoken  to  him 
of  it  he  might  have  laughed  at  their  fears. 
Every  night  and  day  he  kept  his  dagger 
by  his  side,  and  his  mind  was  fixed  that  he 
would  never  be  taken  alive.  As  it  was, 
ever)*  morning  they  asked  themselves 
"  Will  it  be  to-day  ?  "  and  every  night  that 
they  slept  in  the  open,  "  Shall  we  be  taken 
while  we  sleep  ?  " 

*  *  *  * 

The  autumn  came,  and  already  the 
trees  of  the  forest  were  changing  colour. 
Now  and  again  a  party  of  young  nobles 
would  come  down  to  the  river  with  hawk 
on  fist.  Sometimes  in  the  early  morning 
the  horn  would  sound  the  prise,  but  ere 
forester  or  keeper  could  reach  the  spot 
the  fat  buck  had  been  borne  awav.  The 
berries  were  ripening  on  the  brambles, 
and  wood  was  being  gathered  against  the 
coming  winter.  A  rich  knight,  bearing 
great  treasure  in  his  train,  passed  through 
the  forest  unscathed,  aye,  even  without 
sight  of  Robin  and  his  men.  Others  fol- 
lowed, and  were  also  left  unmolested.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  said  that  Robin, 
as  was  his  wont  at  times,  had  left  Sher- 
wood and  was  hunting  elsewhere  but  for 
the  shrill  call  of  the  horn  in  the  early 
morning  and  for  the  missing  deer.  It  was 
as  though  so  long  as  they  could  wrest  a 
scant  livelihood  from  the  vert  and  venison 
of  the  forest,  they  were  content  to  give  up 
their  war  on  men. 

And  this  was  because  Robin  lay  sick  in 
the  caves;  every  day  saying :  "To-morrow 
it  will  be  well  with  me,  and  we  will  take 
the  road  again,  and  some  travelling  prelate 
shall  pay  for  his  sins."  And  when  the 
morrow  came,  always  his  weakness  returned. 
It  was  as  if  the  life  died  slowly  out  of  him, 


as  the  flame  dies  slowly  in  the  lamp  when 
the  oil  is  nearly  finished.  The  Friar  had 
used  such  skill  in  herbs  as  he  had,  but  to 
no  purpose.     One  day  he  said  to  Robin — 

44  Have  you  heard  aught  of  the  Prioress 
of  Kirklees — she  that  was  daughter  of  the 
old  Sheriff  ?  " 

"Many  years  ago,"  said  Robin  half- 
dreamily,  "  she  came  to  the  forest  by 
night.  She  would  have  the  feather  of  the 
golden  eagle  that  I  wore  in  my  cap — 
doubtless  a  wager,  and  one  that  I  was 
willing  enough  that  she  should  win.  She 
was  a  slip  of  a  girl  then,  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, recked  little  of  the  religious  life.  But 
with  women " 

He  broke  off,  gasping  for  breath,  and 
then  resumed  with  fury — 

"  A  curse  upon  me  that  I  can  neither 
live  nor  die,  and  lie  thus  betwixt  and 
between  !  What  of  the  Prioress  ?  How 
should  she  harm  me  or  help  me  ?  " 

44  Her  fame  is  great  in  these  parts,"  said 
the  Friar,  44  and  daily  grows  greater.  In 
surgery  and  physic  she  has  such  knowledge 
as  God  seldom  gives  to  man.  The  lame 
go  to  her  and  cast  away  their  crutches, 
and  the  blind  see,  and  the  old  become 
young  again.  There  is  not  a  house  in 
Nottingham  or  Mansfield  where  they  shall 
not  tell  you  some  great  story  of  the  wonders 
which  she  has  worked." 

44  What  ails  it  ?"  said  Robin  ;  <4  Kirklees 
is  far  away,  in  Yorkshire.  I  have  neither 
the  strength  of  limb  to  walk  thither  nor 
to  sit  my  horse.  If  you  loved  me  you 
would  take  of  the  nightshade  in  the  forest 
and  mix  me  a  draught  which  should  end  all 
this  ! " 

44  That  would  I,  and  speedily,"  said  the 
Friar,  44  if  the  hand  of  death  were  indeed 
upon  you,  but  it  is  not  so.  Haply  in  the 
letting  of  blood  alone  would  you  find 
relief,  and  were  I  a  surgeon  we  would 
make  trial  of  it.  Say,  Little  John,  are  we 
already  so  sunken  and  enfeebled  that  we 
cannot  bear  our  master  to  the  Priory  of 
Kirklees  in  order  that  he  may  march  back 
again  with  his  arrows  in  his  belt,  and  our- 
selves behind  him,  as  in  the  old  time  ?  " 

44  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Little  John. 
And  Robin,  lying  with  eyes  closed,  said 
no  word  for  or  against. 
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So  that  night  a  litter  was  made  ready  and 
Robin  was  laid  upon  it,  with  his  head  on 
a  pile  of  rushes  and  his  body  covered  with 
the  skins  of  wolves,  for  his  natural  heat 
had  gone,  and  even  in  the  day,  when  the 


and  though  they  journeyed  only  by  night, 
not  once  nor  twice  was  the  alarm  given, 
and  only  by  a  long  ditour  did  the  band  get 
through  in  safety.  And  when  they  drew 
near  to  the  Priory  of  Kirklees  it  was  agreed 


\        ft  & 
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sun  was  warm,  he  shivered.  And  even- 
one  of  his  men  went  with  him.  For,  by 
reason  of  the  activity  of  the  new  Sheriff, 
the  danger  of  the  journey  was  great,  and 
it  was  needful  to  have  scouts  out  far  ahead 
to  be  sure  that  all  was  clear.     Even  so, 


that  Little  John  and  the  Friar  alone  should 
bear  the  litter  to  the  gate.  He  would 
have  strength  enough  himself  to  enter  the 
presence  of  the  Prioress.  But  lest  he 
should  be  recognised  and  some  harm 
should   befall    him,    he   carried    his   hoin 
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hidden  under  his  cloak ;  one  blast  upon 
it  would  bring  the  whole  of  his  men  unto 
his  succour. 

*  *  *  # 

The  Prioress's  Lodge  at  Kirklees  was 
not  one  of  the  buildings  that  surrounded 
the  Cloister-Court.  It  stood  apart  on  the 
right-hand  side,  having  a  walled  garden. 
And  there  in  the  heat  of  the  day  the 
Prioress  walked,  holding  an  illuminated 
book  in  her  hands.  She  went  slowly  up  and 
down  the  straight  gravel  walk  under  the 
trees.  The  hands  that  held  the  book  were 
white  and  very  thin ;  the  face  still  kept 
somewhat  of  its  old  beauty,  but  changed. 
There  had  been  a  long  struggle  and  the 
enemy  was  vanquished,  but  he  was  not 
dead  and  might  yet  arise  again.  As  she 
walked  there  one  of  her  maidens  brought 
her  word  that  a  traveller,  sore  spent,  had 
been  brought  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
from  thence  had  been  carried  into  the 
Guest  Hall,  and  he  begged  the  Prioress 
would  go  to  him  and  work  a  cure  upon 
him  that  his  strength  might  return  and  he 
might  go  on  his  way.  Even  as  she  entered 
the  Guest  Hall  she  knew  who  it  was  that 
lay  there,  and  yet  not  by  one  sign  did  she 
betray  that  she  knew  it. 

Robin  lay  with  closed  eyes,  and  breath- 
ing heavily.  He  was  conscious  vaguely 
of  women's  voices  speaking  near  him ; 
then  his  position  was  changed  somewhat. 
Through  eyes  that  slowly  opened  he  saw 
the  glint  of  sunlight  fall  on  polished  brass 
and  on  a  snowy  napkin.  He  felt  that 
someone  was  rolling  back  the  loose  sleeve 
of  his  tunic.  Then  he  caught  the  sound 
of  footsteps  passing  away  in  the  distance. 
There  was  a  deep  silence,  and  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  all  had  gone  save  the 
Prioress,  who  looked  at  him  intently. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  she  said. 

"Aye,"  said  Robin  feebly.  "I  pray 
you  to  open  my  vein  and  let  blood,  that  I 
may  recover  me  from  the  sudden  weakness 
which  has  fallen  upon  me." 

She  bent  down  beside  him  and  said  no 
word.  He  felt  the  sharp  prick  in  the  flesh 
of  his  bared  arm,  and  then  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  fell  into  a  delightful  sleep. 


* 


His    sleep    was    full   of    the    happiest 


dreams,  melting  vaguely  into  one  another. 
And  they  were  all  dreams  of  things  that 
were  past  and  over,  as  though  the  sleeping 
brain  knew  unconsciously  that  afterwards 
there  would  be  nothing.  Maid  Marian 
stood  by  him,  young  and  beautiful,  in  the 
days  of  her  wilful  youth,  and  whatsoever 
she  bade  him  do  for  her  he  did,  though  he 
knew  that  it  was  to  his  ruin  and  undoing. 
He  rode  his  great  white  horse  through  the 
forest  on  a  very  bright  and  sunny  morning. 
All  the  birds  were  singing  together,  and  a 
feeling  of  well-being  was  deep  in  his 
heart.  His  men  were  beside  him,  talking 
and  laughing  loudly.  Suddenly,  out  from 
their  ambush  sprang  the  Sheriff's  men,  and 
Robin  and  his  band  fell  upon  them.  That 
too  passed.  And  now  it  was  a  clear  moon- 
light night,  and  Maid  Marian  stood  by  the 
ruined  chapel  and  looked  at  him  wistfully 
with  that  gentleness  in  her  eyes  which 
came  to  her  when  at  last  she  loved.  And 
now,  again  by  night,  he  swam  the  cold 
waters  of  the  moat  of  the  Baron  de 
TroVlys's  castle,  and  the  Baron's  archers 
shot  afar  or  wide  of  him.  Now  he  was 
with  the  King's  army.  The  thought  had 
come  to  him  that  since  Maid  Marian  was 
dead,  naught  else  mattered,  and  he  swore 
and  raved  and  drank,  and  went  forth  on 
some  errand  that  was  thought  to  mean 
certain  death,  and  returned  from  it 
unscathed.  And  lastly,  he  was  back  again 
in  the  forest,  and  down  the  moonlit  road 
came  the  torches  with  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. His  lips  moved  even  in  the 
swoon  in  which  he  lay. 

"  A  bad  omen,"  he  whispered. 

But  in  all  these  changing  dreams  there 
was  one  that  never  appeared  to  him — the 
woman  of  whom  he  had  thought  so  little, 
who  now,  with  white  face  and  set  teeth, 
bent  by  his  side  as  he  lay  there  un- 
conscious. 

#  *  *  # 

After  the  dreams  there  seemed  to  follow 
a  long  wave  of  darkness,  and  when  this 
had  passed  and  he  had  opened  his  eyes, 
he  knew  that  he  was  dying.  A  vague 
wonder  went  through  his  mind  whether 
it  was  by  accident  that  she  had  taken  so 
much  blood  from  his  arm,  now  tightly 
bandaged,  or  whether  it  was  of  intention ; 
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knowing  liim  to  be  one  deserving  of 
death,  and  thinking  that  in  so  doing  she 
acted  as  the  servant  of  God  and  the  King. 
It   came  into  his  mind  as  so  much  idle 


It  was  his  green  cloak,  which  had  been 
flung  down  there,  and  lay  there  in  the 
sunlight,  and  under  it  he  knew  was  hidden 
his  hunting-horn.     Hard  by  the  cloak  was 


P«««n 
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guesswork;  it  did  not 

latter,  it  m 

ght   be 

the  narrow.  njK'i]  window.    In  the  distance, 

dismissed.     His  resile* 

s  eves  gaze 

'  round 

from  the  chapel,  he  could  hear  the  sweet 

the  room.    Close  by  hi 

lot)  the  ll.i 

•r  there 

voices  of  the  nuns  singing. 

seemed    what    looked 

like    a    si 

apt-less 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  him  that 

blotch  of  green  light. 

As  he  gaz 

■il  at  it 

he  could  nut  die  like  this,  like  a  rat  in  a 

it  slowly  took  shape,  ai 

d  he  remet 

nbered. 

trap — a  man  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
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of  a  woman.  With  great  pain  and  exertion 
he  managed  to  crawl  from  his  bed  and 
once  more  hang  the  horn  about  his  neck. 
Then  slowly  he  climbed  into  the  window 
and  leaned  out.  The  fresh  air  fanned  his 
face  and  seemed  to  revive  him  somewhat. 
For  a  few  moments  he  knelt  there,  panting 
heavily,  and  then,  bringing  his  horn  to  his 
lips,  he  blew  a  call.  Faintly  the  sounds 
floated  away  into  the  distance.  Then  he 
fell  back,  and  once  more  the  swoon  came 
back  over  him. 

The  first  thing  of  which  he  was  conscious 
was  a  confused  sound.  There  was  the 
screaming  of  women  and  the  heavy  tramp 
of  feet.  When  he  fullv  came  to  himself 
and  opened  his  eyes,  the  great  Guest  Hall 
was  silent,  but  there  were  many  in  it. 
The  Friar  held  him  up.  Little  John  stood 
bv  his  side.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
hall,  in  front  of  the  heavy  oaken  door, 
stood  the  men  of  his  band,  ranged  closely 
together  and  waiting  his  order. 

44  Give  me  water,"  said  Robin. 

It  was  brought  him,  and  he  drank. 

And  then,  after  a  pause,  Little  John 
spoke. 

44  Master,  since  it  is  by  the  foulest 
treachery  that  you  are  now  brought  to 
this  pass,  I  pray  you  to  grant  the  last 
request  that  ever  I  shall  make  of  you." 

44  Speak  on  !  " 

44  Firstly,  that  we  may  bear  you  hence 
to  some  safe  place  where  haply  you  may 
yet  recover ;  and  then  that  we  may  burn 
out  this  nest  of  singing-birds,  so  that  not 
one  of  them  is  left  alive,  and  not  one  stone 
of  all  their  buildings  shall  stand  upon 
another." 

Robin  smiled. 

44  Nay,  Little  John,"  he  said,  44  When 
did  we  make  war  on  women  ?  When 
have  we  broken  down  the  house  that  was 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  ?  It  is  my  com- 
mand— and,  since  I  die  and  shall  not 
recover,  it  is  verily  the  last  command  that 
I  shall  give  you — that  you  leave  these 
women  in  peace,  and  all  their  house 
standing  even  as  it  is  now,  taking  nothing 
from  them  and  doing  them  no  harm.  And 
that  you  carry  me  forth  and  bury  me  in 


the  greenwood,  where   my  life  has  been 
spent." 

Then,  at  his  bidding,  they  gave  him  his 
bow,  and  he  would  have  strung  it,  but 
strength  failed  him.  They  bore  him  to 
the  window  and  held  him  there  upright. 
Then  Little  John  strung  the  bow  and 
gave  it  to  him,  and  put  an  arrow  into 
his  hand. 

44  See,"  said  Robin  Hood,  "  where  this 
my  last  arrow  falls  there  shall  my  last 
resting-place  be.     There  bury  me." 

Then  with  all  his  strength  he  drew 
back  the  arrow  and  loosed  it.  And  it  sped 
far  away  in  the  sunlit  air  of  the  evening, 
farther  than  eye  could  follow. 

And  so  he  fell  back  into  their  arms  and 
died. 

*  *  #  # 

In  the  early  morning  the  band  of  men 
spread  hither  and  thither,  searched  care- 
fully, and  presently  one,  the  youngest 
of  them,  held  up  his  hand,  and  called 
aloud — 

44 1  have  it !     I  have  it !  " 

He  pointed  to  the  arrow,  deep  in  the 
mossy  ground  at  his  feet.  Little  John 
knelt  down  and  examined  it  closely.  He 
rose  again,  nodded  to  the  boy,  and  said 
nothing.  Then  at  a  sign  from  him,  a 
small  party  of  men  that  had  waited  some 
distance  down  the  road  moved  on  to  the 
point  where  the  arrow  had  fallen.  They 
bore  a  rough  litter,  and  on  it  a  body 
covered  with  a  green  cloak. 

*  *  #  * 

The  day  drew  on.  The  sun  was  fierce, 
and  the  air  hung  heavy  with  approaching 
storm.  Up  and  down  the  straight  walk  in 
that  trimly  kept  garden,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  walked  the  Prioress.  The 
little  illuminated  book  was  open  in  her 
lean  white  hands.  She  paused  as  she  came 
out  into  the  sunshine  at  the  end  of  the 
path,  and  looked  down  at  the  book,  and 
began  to  read — 

Noctem    quietam    et  finem  perfectum   concedat 
nobis 


She  closed  the  book  suddenly  and 
shuddered  all  over,  and  once  more  paced 
to  and  fro. 
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WALL-PAPERS 


By   MRS.   ANDREW  DEAN. 


The  Drawing-Room   in  an  unfurnished  house.      There    are  two  large  books  of  sample 
Wall- Papers    on  the  broad  windmv-seat.      In  front  of  these  is  a  plank  on   trestles.     Mr. 
John    Eliot   and   Miss   Cynthia  Capel   are  sitting  on  the  plank  and  looking  at  the 
Wall-Papers. 

Mr.  E.  That  one  isn't  half  bad.     It  would  light  up  well  and  look  cheerful. 

Cynthia.  Cheerful ! 

Mr.  E.  Bless  me,  Cynthia  !     We  want  our  house  to  be  cheerful,  I  suppose  ! 

Cynthia.  What  you  call  cheerful  1  call  depressing. 

Mr.  E.  That  \s  unfortunate,  isn't  it  ? 

Cynthia.  I  could  not  live  in  a  room  that  jumped  at  you. 

Mr.  E.  I  shouldn't  like  it  myself. 

Cynthia.  Now  that  design  I  showed  you  yesterday.   .  .   . 

Mr.  E.  Don't  speak  of  it.  Rows  of  roses  as  big  as  cabbages  and  the  colour 
of  blotting-paper.  Have  it  by  all  means,  if  that 's  what  you  like,  but  don't  expect  me 
to  sit  in  the  room. 

Cynthia.  I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  a  room  in  the  house  we  can  sit  in  together. 
Surely  we  shall  find  that  inconvenient. 

Mr.  E.  What's  the  matter  with  the  dining-room  ? 

Cynthia.  There  would  have  been  nothing  tin-  matter  with  it  if  you  had  left  it 
to  me.     Aunt  Sabrina  recommended  that  beautiful  carpet  .  .  . 

Mr.  E.  I  draw  the  line  at  a  mustard-coloured  carpet.  You've  got  yellow  curtains 
in  there,  and  very  odd  they  '11  look.     Red  's  the  colour  for  a  dining-room. 

Cynthia.  What  an  eaily  Victorian  idea  ! 

Mr.  E.  And,  by  the  way,  Cynthia,  I  went  into  Bunthorne's  yesterday  and  saw 
the  chairs  you'd  chosen,  and  I  said  I'd  speak  to  you  about  them.  They  won't 
do,  you  know.  And  where 's  the  sense  of  a  board  on  trestles,  instead  of  a  properly 
made  table  ?     I  'm  not  a  mediaeval  baron. 

Cynthia.  No  ;  but  you  can  try  to  live  like  one. 

Mr.  E.  Perhaps  you  M  like  your  floor  strewn  with  rushes  and  lighted  by  torches. 

Cynthia.  1  should.  Even  a  suburban  drawing-room  in  the  nineteenth  century 
might  look  beautiful  by  torchlight. 

Mr.  E.  Well,  we  'd  better  get  back  to  our  papers.  Dawkins  will  be  here  directly. 
He  said  five  o'clock.     How  about  this  one  ?     Poppies. 

(CYNTHIA  starts  so  hastily  to  her  feet  that  her  skirt  ealehes  the  corner  of  the  plank  and  pulls 
it  from  the  trestles.  Mr.  Eliot  jumps  up  too.  The  plank  falls  on  the  floor  with 
a  good  deal  of  noised 
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Mr.  E.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  afternoon,  Cynthia? 

Cynthia.  I  might  ask  that  of  you,  I  think.     Poppies  ! 

(Mr.  Eliot  stares  at  her  as  if  he  really  thinks  she  has  taken  leave  of  her  senses.) 

Cynthia.  Have  you  quite  forgotten  that  a  year  ago  you  were  nearly  .  .  . 
engaged    ...   to  a  Poppy  ? 

Mr.  E.  {firmly).  I  had  quite  forgotten  it  at  the  moment.  I  generally  do  when  I 
am  with  you,  and  it  was  never  the  near  thing  you  make  out. 

Cynthia.  But  you  want  to  surround  me  with  flowers  that  will  constantly  recall  her. 

Mr.  E.  They  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort.     Besides,  she  's  married. 

Cynthia.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  E.  Really,  Cynthia,  if  you  can't  trust  me  not  to  philander  after  married 
women — — 

Cynthia  {teasingly).  Yes  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  what  then  ? 

Mr.  E.  Oh  !  never  mind.     Come,  choose  this  wall-paper. 

Cynthia.  Aunt  Sabrina  says  a  woman  ought  to  die  rather  than  marry  a  man  who 
does  not  swear  she  is  his  first  and  only  love.  Could  you  swear  that,  Jack,  to  Aunt 
Sabrina  ? 

Mr.  E.  My  dear  Cynthia,  at  the  present  moment  I  feel  more  inclined  to  swear  at 
Aunt  Sabrina. 

Cynthia.  Oh !  if  you  are  going  to  call  me  "  My  dear  Cynthia  "  in  that  voice  .  .  . 
as  if  we  had  been  married  for  years  .  .  .  {To  herself)  And  we  have  only  been  here  half 
an  hour.  .  .  but  it  is  very  quiet  and  dull  in  this  room  .  .  .  Aunt  Sabrina  is  quite 
right  .  .  .  {Aloud)  Jack !  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  don't  want  to  go  tc 
the  Lakes. 

Mr.  E.  {vexed).  But  it 's  all  settled.  I  've  engaged  our  rooms  at  that  little  inn 
on  Ullswater,  and  my  fishing-tackle  is  ready,  and  it  was  you  who  proposed  it  and 
planned  it  .  .  .  walking  and  boating  and  fishing  all  day  .  .  .  and  in  the  evenings 
you  're  going  to  read  Browning  to  me,  and  try  to  make  me  like  him. 

Cynthia.  I  'm  afraid  if  we  walk  all  day  we  shall  be  too  sleepy  for  Browning. 

Mr.  E.  Then  we  '11  sit  in  a  boat  all  day.     Anything  to  please  you. 

Cynthia.  I  think  Paris  would  suit  us  better.  I  could  go  to  the  Louvre,  and  you  'd 
have  the  boulevards  and  cafes  and  things.     I  'm  afraid  Ullswater  will  bore  you. 

Mr.  E.  Oh  !  if  you  want  to  spend  your  honeymoon  in  a  big  shop  .  .  .  why  not 
take  rooms  near  Whiteley's  ? 

Cynthia  !  !  !  {Pause)  I  meant  the  museum,  not  the  shop. 

Mr.  E.  {not  as  much  abashed  as  he  should  be).  I  dare  say  the  shop  would  have  a  look 
in,  too.     I  suppose  you  're  as  fond  of  chiffons  as  most  girls.     I  hope  so. 

Cynthia.  I  don't  know  why  you  should  either  suppose  or  hope  that  I  am  a  mere 
empty-headed  doll. 

(Mr.  E.  says  something  quite  inarticulate.) 

Cynthia  {sighing).  Aunt  Sabrina  is  staying  with  us. 

Mr.  E.  I  might  have  guessed  it. 

Cynthia.  I  don't  know  how.     She  came  quite  unexpectedly  yesterday. 

Mr.  E.  I  shall  be  glad  when  you  have  seen  the  last  of  her. 

Cynthia.  What  can  you  mean,  Jack  ?  Do  you  propose  to  forbid  my  friends  the 
house  ? 

Mr.  E.  Not  your  friends. 

Cynthia.  Aunt  Sabrina  is  my  dearest  friend.  She  is  so  sympathetic.  She  is  always 
perfectly  miserable  about  other  people. 

Mr.  E.  Who  is  she  miserable  about  now  ? 

Cynthia.  Me. 

Mr.  E.  Rather  unnecessary,  isn't  it  ? 

Cynthia.  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  E.  You  dorit  knmv  !  .  .  .  and  our  wedding  is  to-morrow  week ! 

Cynthia.  Aunt  Sabrina  says  it  is  such  a  mistake  to  marry  young.  She  says 
if  we  waited  five  or  six  years  we  might  like  someone  quite  different  at  the  end 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  E.  Very  likely.  .  .  But  we  're  not  going  to  make  the  experiment. 

Cynthia.  We  should  know  each  other  better  if  we  waited.  When  Mr.  Allpress 
proposed  to  Mabel,  Aunt  Sabrina  told  him  to  come  again  in  two  years. 

Mr.  E.  Yes,  and  you  know  what  happened. 

Cynthia.  Mabel  found  out  that  Mr.  Allpress  did  not  really  care  for  her.  Aunt 
Sabrina  says  it  was  a  most  lucky  escape. 

Mr.  E.  Does  Mabel  see  it  in  that  light  ? 

Cynthia.  No.  She  droops,  poor  dear.  I  'm  afraid  she  doesn't  quite  understand 
or  value  her  mother. 

Mr.  E.  {laughs  rather  unkindly).  Allpress  told  me  the  whole  story.  He  got  sick  of 
waiting,  or  of  Aunt  Sabrina's  little  ways,  and  married  someone  else.  I  don't  blame 
him  much. 

Cynthia.  If  you  mean  that  for  a  threat,  Jack 

Mr.  E.  Why,  dearest  girl,  I  mean  nothing.  .  .  But  I  shan't  keep  my  temper  much 
longer. 

Cynthia.  I  sometimes  think  Aunt  Sabrina  is  right.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  marry 
at  all,  and  to  marry  a  man  who  can't  even  keep  his  temper  it  might  be  most  unpleasant. 
Aunt  Sabrina  savs 

Mr.  E.  Damn  Aunt  Sabrina! 

Cynthia.  She  says  that  if  I  broke  off  my  engagement  to  you  she  would  go  back 
to  Little  Steeple  happy.     {Plays  with  the  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.) 

Mr.  E.  Very  well,  Cynthia.  You  must  decide  whether  you  will  make  me  happy 
or  Aunt  Sabrina.     You  evidently  can't  please  us  both. 

Cynthia.  And  von  are  indifferent. 

Mr.  E.  {stiffly).  You  do  what  you  can  to  make  me  so. 

Cynthia  (Jakes  off  her  ring).  You  leave  me  no  choice. 

{A   loud  knoek  at  the  front  door.) 

Mr.  E.  There  's  Dawkins.     {Rushes  out.) 

Cynthia.  Aunt  Sabrina  is  quite  right.  He  doesn't  care  for  me.  If  he  did,  he 
would  see  how  much — how  very  much—  I  care  for  him.  I  'm  sure  I  've  done  all  I  can 
this  afternoon  to  show  it. 

(Mr.  Eliot  comes  back,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  thick-set,  middle-aged  man  zvilh  a 

strong  Cockney  accent.) 

Dawkins.  I  'd  oughter  order  that  droring-room  pyper  to-night  if  the  'ouse  is  to  be 
ready  by  the  sixteenth,  and  I  did  sy  the  sixteenth,  and  when  I  sy  a  thing  I  loike  to  do 
it.  Of  course,  if  the  pyper  isn't  chosen  .  .  .  now  that  one  would  'ang  well,  Miss. 
Good  bold  design  I  call  it  ...  no  one  would  come  away  and  sy  they  'adn't  noticed  your 
pvper. 

Cynthia  smiles  faintly  but  does  not  speak. 

Dawkins  {taking  a  long  envelope  out  of  his  pocket).  'Ere's  the  agreement,  Sir.  I've 
signed  it. 

Mr.  E.  Oh,  of  course  .  .  .  the  agreement.  I  suppose  if  I  sign  that,  the  house  is 
mine  for  three  years.     {Glances  at  Cynthia.) 

Dawkins.  Just  as  we  arranged  it,  Sir.  You  '11  find  it 's  all  right.  You  can  sign 
it  now  if  you  like,  and  this  young  lady  can  witness  it.  Save  you  the  trouble  of  posting 
it.     I  've  got  a  fountain  pen  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  E.  Oh!  have  you?  I've  often  thought  of  getting  one  myse1^  {Takes  the 
paper  and  unfolds  it  and  pretends  to  read  it.) 
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Dawkins  {handing  him  the  pen).  'Ere  you  are,  Sir.  Just  there,  if  you  please  ;  and 
the  young  lydy's  nyme  beneath  yours.  You  see  it  's  all  right,  Sir.  We  've  put  in  that 
there  clause  "  in  case  of  fire." 

Mr.  E.  Very  well,  Mr.  Dawkins,  I  '11  just  glance  through  it.  By  the  way,  I  'm 
afraid  there  's  something  wrong  with  the  hot-water  cistern  on  the  top  landing.  I  wish 
you  'd  have  a  look  at  it. 

Dawkins.  There  's  nothing  wrong  with  no  cisterns  in  this  'ouse,  Sir.  But  I  '11 
have  a  look.     (Goes.) 

Mr.  E.  Well,  Cynthia  ?    Am  I  to  sign  it  ? 

Cynthia.  Are  you  obliged  to,  Jack  ? 

Mr.  E.  (to  himself),  jack,  indeed  .  .  .  and  her  usual  voice.  Then  it's  all  right 
after  all.  (Aloud. )  It  comes  to  that.  I  've  agreed  to  take  it,  and  half  the  decorations 
are  done.     Well,  you  know. 

Cynthia.  You  can't  live  in  it  by  yourself. 

Mr.  E.  Certainly  not. 

Cynthia.  What  a  pity  you  have  no  sisters  ! 

Mr.  E.  (looks  at  her,  takes  a  sudden  resolution,  and  affixes  his  signature  to  the  deed. 
Then  he  hands  the  pen  to  Cynthia).  Write  your  name  there,  Cynthia. 

Cynthia  (writing).  But  now  the  house  is  yours  and  you  must  live  in  it. 

Mr.  E.  Or  sub-let  it. 

Cynthia.  It  isn't  everyone's  house.     It  just  suited  us,  but 

Mr.  E.  Then  come  and  live  in  it. 

Cynthia.  Oh,  Jack  !  I  want  to. 

Mr.  E.  Have  scarlet  wall-papers  and  orange  carpets  .  .  . 

Cynthia.  I  don't  mind  what  we  have  if  only  I  can  be  here — with  you.  I  'm  so 
glad  you  asked  me — and  we  '11  go  to  Ullswater  and  not  to  Paris. 

Mr.  E.  We  might  manage  both. 

Cynthia.  I  don't  care  about  Paris  ;  but  Aunt  Sabrina  said  that  if  we  went  to  a  quiet 
place  you  'd  hate  me  in  a  week. 

Mr.  E.  My  dear  girl,  I  '11  buy  you  what  you  please,  and  go  where  you  please,  and 
say  what  you  please.     But 

Cynthia  (meekly).  Yes,  Jack. 

Mr.  E.  Don't  quote  Aunt  Sabrina.  She  nearly  parted  us  this  afternoon.  Sh! 
take  care — here  's  this  old  god  out  of  the  machine  who  joined  us  together  again.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  his  agreement — Well,  Mr.  Dawkins  ? 

Dawkins  (scornfully).  What  did  you  think  was  the  matter  with  that  there  'ot- 
water  cistern,  Sir  ?     I  've  examined  it  most  careful 

Mr.  E.  Oh — well — there 's  no  hot  water  in  it,  you  know 

Dawkins  (after  a  prolonged  sfiiff).  If  you  've  signed  that  agreement,  Sir,  I  '11  write 
to  the  water  company,  and  they  '11  turn  the  water  on,  and  then  there  '11  be  some  water  in 
it.     It  won't  be  'oi  then,  Sir,  not  till  you  light  the  kitchen  fire. 

Mr.  E.  I  suppose  not. 

Dawkins  (confidentially  to  Cynthia).  Thought  the  gentleman  might  expect  it. 
He  '11  know  a  little  more  about  cisterns  soon,  when  'e  's  lived  in  this  'ouse  a  bit.  (Going 
towards  the  book  of  wall-papers.)  Now  this  'ere  pyper,  if  I  might  recommend  it — verv 
tysty  I  call  those  magenta  dysies  .  .  . 


THE      STORY      OF      A      PORTRAIT. 

By   KATHARINE    S.    MacQUOID. 


I. 

I  NEVER  knew  how  long  that  portrait 
had  hung  in  my  aunt's  library ;  no 
one  could  tell  me,  and  I  did  not  venture 
to  ask  Aunt  Deborah. 

Before  I  had  spent  six  months  at  the 
Moorhouse,  I  knew  that  Aunt  Deborah 
had  no  love  to  give  mc.  I  am  sure  she 
tried  not  to  hate  me ;  that  was  all  she 
could  do. 

When  mv  dear  father  lav  dvinsr.  he  said — 

"  Darling,  love  Aunt  Deborah,  and  she 
will  love  vou." 

She  was  repressive  and  I  was  timid  ; 
but  she  was  quite  frank  about  her  dislike 
to  me.  It  was  mv  seventeenth  birthdav, 
and  when  she  gave  me  a  pretty  gift,  I  put 
mv  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her. 

She  gently  pushed  me  away.  "  Please 
don't,  Edith  ;  you  remind  me  too  painfully 
of  your  mother." 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  a  little 
child,  and  I  had  a  dim  idea  that  Aunt 
Deborah  had  been  jealous  of  her. 

If  she  wished  by  this  rebuff  to  rouse  my 
pride,  and  thus  to  check  my  efforts  to  win 
her  affection,  she  succeeded — my  heart, 
which  had  been  full  of  love,  swelled  as 
suddenly  as  mv  wrist  just  now  did  when  a 
gnat  stung  it ;  I  knew  that  it  would  ache 
till  tears  came,  but  I  could  not  cry. 

I  walked  quietly  out  of  Aunt  Deborah's 
sitting-room  ;  it  was  full  of  Louis  Quinze 
chairs  and  sofas,  with  painted  silk  backs 
and  scats ;  my  aunt  sat  there  from  morning 
till  evening,  reading,  always  reading.  I 
went  back  to  the  library  and  looked  up  at 
the  portrait.  I  tried  to  cry,  but  could  not ; 
my  heart  felt  too  big  for  the  place  it 
occupied,  as  if  it  had  lost  all  feeling  but 
that  of  size. 

"  Can't  you  help  me  ? "    I  said  to  the 


kind  grey  eyes  and  smiling  lips,  for  the 
man  in  the  picture  was  clean  shaven. 
The  smile  seemed  to  broaden,  the  clear 
forehead  was  yet  more  benign,  and  the 
lines  between  the  eyebrows  were  less  dis- 
tinct,  as  if  they  had  been  smoothed  out. 

"  You  dear,"  I  said  softly,  "  I  wish  I 
knew  your  name." 

I  •  had  named  my  picture  friend 
"  Douglas,"  because  he  looked  "  tender 
and  true."  I  was  only  seventeen.  My 
aunt's  maid  Clorinda  said,  in  answer  to 
my  question  about  him — 

"  Sh !  You  must  not  speak  of  that 
portrait,  Miss  Edith."  Clorinda  had  always 
a  repressive  manner,  and  when  she  added, 
"We  do  not  talk  of  that  picture  at  the 
Moorhouse,"  I  felt  as  much  snuffed  out 
as  any  candle  when  the  extinguisher  comes 
down  on  it. 

At  first  I  used  to  wonder  why  the 
beautiful  vetoed  face  was  allowed  to  hang 
in  the  place  of  honour  over  the  library 
chimney-piece,  and  then  I  told  myself 
my  aunt  never  came  to  that  room  ;  no 
one  else  did  except  the  maids  :  the  library 
was  absolutely  my  own. 

I  had  excellent  health,  and  never  stayed 
indoors  for  weather;  but  the  winter  proved 
cold  and  rainy,  with  clinging  wet  mists. 
One  evening  early  in  December  I  began 
to  shiver  violently  ;  I  believe  the  damp, 
seldom-occupied  passages  in  the  house 
did  not  suit  me,  and  my  life  was  too  soli- 
tan*;  father  and  I  were  always  together, 
and  though  we  lived  quietly,  acquaintances 
often  came  in  in  the  evening,  and,  as  I 
used  to  say,  sparkled  us  up. 

Presently  Clorinda  came  in  to  close  the 
shutters.     She  noticed  my  flushed  face. 

"  You  had  best  keep  to  the  library, 
Miss,"    she    said,    "  else    your    cold    will 
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spread  through  the  house  ;  you  shall  have 
dinner  sent  in." 

I  was  not  a  bookish  girl ;  I  liked  a  walk 
or  a  gallop  on  horseback  far  better  than 
reading,  so  I  felt  rebellious  at  this  an- 
nouncement. I  reallv  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  At  last  I  seated  myself  on  the 
Persian  rug  before  the  hearth,  and  stared 
up  at  the  portrait. 

The  face  seemed  to  smile  down  on  me ; 
but  I  fancied — perhaps  my  conscience  was 
on  the  alert — a  slight  reproach  for  my 
laziness  in  his  kind  eves. 

"  I  cannot  read  to-day,  my  head  feels  too 
heavy/'  I  said  aloud. 

I  had  not  often  thought  about  being 
married  ;  to-day  the  idea  seemed  attractive. 
I  told  myself,  as  I  sat  drowsily  before  the 
fire,  that  life  would  -be  a  dream  of  happi- 
ness with  a  man  who  looked  like  ■  the 
portrait.  I  did  not  think  of  him  as  old,  he 
looked  to  me  so  fresh  and  young  and 
vigorous.  Surely  he  belonged  to  my 
generation  !  My  husband  !  My  eyes 
drooped  under  his  fixed  gaze.  Ah,  if  he 
were  beside  me  what  a  sweet  talk  we 
should  have !  .  .  .  I  had  been  sitting  with 
closed  eyes,  trying  to  picture  to  myself 
how  it  would  be,  half  joy,  half  fear,  and  I 
suddenly  woke  up.  Opening  my  eyes,  it 
was  a  relief  to  find  him  in  his  frame. 
There  was,  I  thought,  a  spice  of  mischief 
in  his  smile,  as  though  my  fancies  had 
amused  him. 

I  rose  up  from  the  rug  and  took  a 
book.  I  like  a  story  when  I  have  nothing 
better  to  spend  my  time  over,  but  aunt's 
books  were  sadly  old-fashioned.  I  had 
pitched  on  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  and  I 
soon  tired  of  its  long-winded  sentiment. 

I  felt  more  and  more  feverish  ;  I  wished 
the  fire  would  go  out.  When  Clorinda 
came  in,  I  said  so.  She  again  looked  at 
me,  and  put  her  hand  on  my  head. 
Before  long  she  came  back,  with  a  couple 
of  maids  carrying  a  mattress  and  bedding. 
I  felt  strangely  dull  and  stupid,  and 
mechanically  watched  them  make  me  up 
a  cosy  bed  on  the  big  red  sofa  drawn 
across  the  middle  of  the  room  and  facing 
the  fire. 

When  all  was  done,  Clorinda  turned 
to  me. 


"You  are  to  sleep  here  to-night,  Miss 
Edith,"  she  said  sharply.  "  The  doctor 
will  see  you  in  the  morning." 

I  felt  alarmed  ;  the  library  was  far  awav 
from  the  other  bed-rooms.  But  I  had  little 
time  for  imaginings,  Clorinda  was  in  such 
a  hurry  to  put  me  to  bed. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  at  once ;  I  woke 
as  suddenly.  Clorinda  had  put  out  my 
candles,  and  the  room  was  dark  except 
for  a  smouldering  glow  from  the  logs  on 
the  hearth.  I  instinctively  looked  up  at 
the  portrait ;  all  was  gloom.  The  over- 
hanging mantelshelf  obscured  the  feeble 
light  from  the  logs.  There  was  not  a 
sound  except  a  dull  muffled  tick  from  the 
grandfather  clock,  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  not  alone.  I  longed  to  raise 
myself  on  my  elbow  and  look  round,  but 
I  dared  not.  I  lay  still,  almost  breathless — 
bv  this  time  mv  heart-beats  were  more 
distinct  to  me  than  the  ticking  of  the 
clock — straining  my  ears  to  catch  any 
movement  of  the  Presence  which  was 
assuredly  beside  me.  I  could  not  see  it 
or  hear  it,  yet  something  seemed  to  pass 
between  me  and  the  dim  fire-glow.  Then 
in  the  total  darkness  words  reached  me. 
They  were  not  spoken,  yet  I  grasped  their 
meaning  as  fully  as  though  they  had  been 
said  aloud. 

"  Love  me,  trust  me  till  I  come." 


II. 

The  doctor  came.  .  .  .  Davs  and  nights 
passed  by,  I  hardly  knew  how.  I  had 
strange  dreams,  and  I  saw  strange  faces 
near  me.  One  morning  I  felt  better,  and 
Clorinda  said  I  might  get  up. 

"What  time  is  it  ?" 

"  You  have  been  in  bed  nearly  a  fort- 
night,  Miss,  but  the  doctor  says  you  are 
much  better." 

She  said  this  aggressively,  as  if  my 
illness  were  my  own  fault,  and  could  be 
willed  aside  if  I  chose.  I  was  amazed  to 
feel  giddy  and  weak,  and  I  could  hardly 
stand  when  she  helped  me  to  dress.  I 
looked  in  the  glass  and  saw  a  peeky,  pale 
face,  two  dull  blue  eyes,  and  all  the  shine 
gone  out  of  my  hair,  which  my  dear  father 
used  to  call  his  "  goldilocks." 
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"  Have  I  been  very  ill,  Clo  ?  " 

44  Yes,  Miss,  I  only  know  the  doctor 
ordered  me  to  sit  up  several  nights  with 
you,  and  such  nonsense  as  you  talked  I 
never  heard.  My  mistress  told  me  to  say 
Mrs.  Brydon  is  coming  to  see  you  this 
afternoon. " 

Mrs.  Brvdon  !  I  felt  half  shv,  half 
pleased.  A  week  before  my  illness  I  had 
gone  with  some  books  and  a  message  to  a 
pretty  little  house  just  outside  the  village  of 
Moor.  A  lady  who  was  in  the  garden  had 
come  forward ;  she  greeted  me  kindly,  and 
asked  me  to  give  her  love  and  thanks 
to  my  aunt. 

She  was  a  very  tiny  woman  with  remark- 
able dark  eves :  that  was  all  1  noticed  ;  but 
I  remember  looking  back  at  her  with  a 
clinging  feeling  that  if  I  had  the  chance 
here  was  someone  I  could  talk  to  without 
the  snubbed  sensation  I  always  had  with 
Aunt  Deborah,  for  Mrs.  Brvdon  looked 
lovable.  Yet  to-day  I  longed  to  say  I 
was  not  well  enough  to  have  a  visitor. 

I  knew,  however,  there  was  no  escape 
from  this.  In  that  remorseless  household 
everything  always  happened  as  it  had 
been  announced.  It  was  revolt  against  that 
which  seemed  inexorable  that  made  me 
rebel  and  long  to  defy  my  aunt's  prime 
minister,  Clorinda. 

I  am  not  romantic,  but  1  strongly 
believe  in  the  power  of  sympathy,  and 
when  the  little  ladv  came  in,  looking  verv 
dainty  and  refined,  in  her  plain  black 
woollen  gown,  I  felt  that  a  glow  came 
in  with  her,  a  warmth  and  breadth  of 
sunshine  that  brightened  m  v  irloomv 
room. 

She  came  in  smilimr.  and  though  her 
hair  was  almost  white,  I  saw  how  red  her 
lips  were,  how  delicate  her  features,  and 
she  had  the  tiniest  hands. 

She  did  not  ask  me  how  I  was.  She 
said — 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again.  1 
have  been  hoping  you  would  pass  by.  I 
had  not  heard  vou  were  ill  till  vesterdav." 

Her  sweet  deep  eyes  said  so  much 
more  than  her  words  did  that  I  put  out 
mv  hand. 

44  You  are  very  kind  to  come  and  s»ee 
mo,"  I  faltered. 


The  soft  voice  and  the  look  in  her  sweet 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  draw  me  into  her 
heart.     She  kept  my  hand  in  hers. 

44  You  can  sing,"  she  said  brightly.  4<  I 
heard  you  in  church.  When  you  are  well 
you  must  come  often  and  cheer  my  lone- 
liness ;  and  you  will  sing  to  me,  will  you 
not  }  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  round. 
She  started  ;  the  slight  colour  which  had 
tinged  her  pale  face  faded :  she  sat  staring 
with  frightened  eyes  at  the  portrait. 

I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  her  face, 
though  she  seemed  so  strangely  moved  ;  I 
felt  I  ought  to  look  away. 

At  last  she  turned  to  me. 

44  Do  you  know  who  sat  for  that  por- 
trait?" ' 

44  No.  I  wish  I  did  know.  I  love  the 
face  so  dearly." 

44  Have  you  asked  Miss  Heriot  who  it  is  r" 

I  felt  suddenly  jealous  of  the  interest 
Mrs.  Brydon  showed  in  the  portrait. 

44  Aunt  Deborah  never  comes  in  here, 
and  I  have  not  asked  her  who  the  original 
of  the  portrait  is." 

I  spoke  coldly  ;  I  wanted  Mrs.  Brydon 
to  talk  of  something  else.  Bright  colour 
flew  into  her  cheeks,  and  she  gave  me  a 
caressing  smile. 

44  Ask  your  aunt,  dear  child  ;  it  is  quite 
natural  you  should  wish  to  know  his  name." 

His  name!  Just  as  if  she  thought  him 
as  real  as  I  did  !     I  said — 

44  It  is  useless  to  ask  Aunt  Deborah  ; 
she  will  not  like  it.  I  have  been  told  she 
will  not  have  the  picture  mentioned  to  her. 
I  think  she  avoids  the  librarv  because  it  is 
here — at  least" — I  paused  and  sighed — 
44  that  is,  I  fancy,  one  reason  why  she  keeps 
away." 

44  Do  you  mean  she  has  not  been  to  see 
you  during  your  illness  ?  " 

44  I  do  not  think  so,"  I  answered  shortly. 
I  was  vexed,  I  thought  Mrs.  Brydon  asked 
troublesome  questions. 


III. 

Mrs.  Brydon  conquered  me  before  she 
went  away.  When  she  gave  me  a  good- 
bye kiss,  I  could  not  help  loving  the  kind 
woman  and  her  tender  dark  eyes. 
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In  a  few  davs  the  doctor  took  his  leave, 
and  I  was  told  I  might  go  and  see  Aunt 
Deborah.  She  was  more  genial  than  usual. 

Presently,  I  said  —  timidly,  I  own — 
"Aunt,  Mrs.  Brydon  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  portrait  over  the  fireplace." 

I  could  hardly  get  the  last  word  out,  I 
was  so  startled  by  the  change  in  her  face  : 
it  was  distorted  with  anger.  At  last  she 
forced  herself  to  say  quietly — 

"  You  had  better  go  out  walking,  child, 
the  air  will  strengthen  your  nerves,  and  it 
may  help  your  memory;  you  have  for- 
gotten the  directions  you  received." 

Why  was  I  such  a  coward  ?  I  longed 
to  ask  why  I  might  not  speak  of  the  por- 
trait ?  But  that  sneering  aquiline  face 
with  its  thin  curved  lips,  its  blue  eyes, 
usually  so  cold — but  now  flickering  with 
light,  like  tranquil  water  overswept  by 
a  breeze  —  had  irresistible  power  in 
silencing  me. 

I  shivered  when  I  had  quitted  my  aunt's 
repressive  atmosphere. 

The  fresh  air  brought  me  a  rush  of 
renewed  spirits ;  I  longed  to  run  away 
from  this  hateful  bondage  and  seek  free- 
dom somewhere  else.  I  did  not  believe 
that  Clorinda  or  any  of  my  aunt's  house- 
hold had  more  feeling  than  she  had. 
My  only  refuge  seemed  to  lie  in  Mrs. 
Brydon.  I  went  straight  to  her  pretty 
home. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  house  was  the 
low,  broad,  latticed  window  of  her  4i  den," 
as  she  called  it.  There  was  warm  sunshine 
this  morning,  and  from  one  of  the  open 
lattices  came  a  sound  of  pleasant  voices. 
1  fancied  one  was  a  man's  voice.  I  went 
on  to  the  porch  in  front  and  rang  the  bell. 

Perhaps  the  presence  of  a  stranger  kept 
me  from  feeling  shy  with  Mrs.  Brydon  ; 
though  this  was  my  first  real  visit  to  her, 
she  seemed  like  an  old  friend. 

"  Van  " — she  turned  to  a  man  who  stood 
behind  her — "  I  must  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Edith  Heriot.  My  dear  Edith,  this 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Vandcleur 
Sneyd." 

I  had  been  conscious  in  a  vague  wav 
that  her  visitor  was  very  tall ;  I  now 
looked  fully  at  him — he  was  exactly  like 
my  beloved  portrait. 


The  room  seemed  to  go  round  with  me  ; 
I  could  not  believe  I  was  awake.  It  was 
like  one  of  the  troubled  dreams  in  my  ill- 
ness about  which  Clorinda  had  com- 
plained. I  sat  down  in  a  dull,  mechanical 
way,  and  listened  to  the  talk  between  my 
hostess  and  her  visitor. 

11  You  will  at  least  stay  a  week  with  me," 
she  said.  "  Think  how  lonely  I  am  ;  you 
cannot  stay  less  than  a  week." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  am  ever  so  glad  to 
stay,"  he  answered.  His  voice  was  very 
pleasant.  "  I  will  walk  back  to  Carsack, 
and  tell  them  to  send  my  things  over. 
But  I  fancied  you  were  altogether  lonely  ?  " 

He  gave  me  a  merry  smile,  as  if  to 
imply  that  my  visits  must  count  for 
something. 

"  Ah !  but  I  had  not  made  this  girl's 
acquaintance  when  I  wrote  to  you."  Then 
she  turned  to  me.  "Your  aunt  and  I 
were  schoolfellows ;  but  I  did  not  know 
she  lived  at  Moorhouse  till  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  I  settled  to  take  this  cottage, 
and  when  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sneyd  to  give 
him  my  new  address,  I  thought  he  was  in 
his  Yorkshire  home." 

He  laughed.  "  There  was  decided  fate 
in  your  letter  reaching  me  ;  my  people  did 
not  know  I  was  here.  It  had  been  to  two 
or  three  places  in  Scotland  before  it  came 
south  to  Carsack." 

"  Fate ! "  I  said  to  myself ;  "  it  is 
certainly  fate  that  you  should  be  the 
image  of  my  picture." 

But  I  was  so  mystified  I  could  not  talk ; 
even  when  I  wras  spoken  to  I  only  made 
commonplace  answers.  At  last  I  rose  to 
go,  conscious  that  they  must  both  think 
me  a  very  dull  girl. 

Mr.  Sneyd  opened  the  door  for  me, 
then  he  followed  me  to  the  garden  gate. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and 
cheer  my  old  friend,"  he  said  ;  "  she  lived 
near  friends  till  she  came  here  ;  she  must 
miss  them,  I  fancy." 

"  I  think  she  is  charming."  That  was 
all  I  could  find  to  say. 

"  She  is  indeed." 

I  looked  up  into  his  grey  eyes,  and 
I  then  discovered  that,  unlike  the  portrait, 
he  wore  a  short  brown  beard  and 
moustaches. 
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"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  I  asked  myself  as 
I  opened  our  side  gate,  and,  looking  back, 
thought  how  ugly  the  Moorhouse,  clothed 
only  with  dark  ivy,  was  compared  with  that 
charming  cottage  covered  with  evergreen 
rose  and  bright-berried  fire -thorn. 

I  supped  with  my  aunt  that  evening, 
and  when  she  asked  about  my  walk,  I  said 


there  was  really  nothing  new  to  set  down ; 
besides  this,  I  often  met  Vandeleur  Sneyd 
at  her  house  or  on  the  moor.  I  went  home 
from  my  walks  with  so  bright  a  colour 
that  more  than  once  Aunt  Deborah  said — 

"  Moorland  air  evidently  suits  you, 
Edith." 

I    fancied    she    was    growing    kinder; 


I  had  called  on  Mrs.  Brydon,  but  I  did 
not  mention  Mr.  Sneyd.  I  told  myself 
there  was  no  need  to  do  so.  Time  enough 
for  her  to  know  when  Mrs.  Brydon 
brought  him  to  call. 


A    blank    comes 
record  of  my  visi 


in    my    diary   after  the 
to  Mrs.  Jimlon. 


anyway,  life  at  the  Moorhouse  Mas  more 
endurable.  There  was  not  much  of  it 
now  to  endure.  The  weather  had  be- 
come clear  and  frosty,  and  I  spent  all 
the  time  I  could  out  of  doors.  Those 
long  hours  with  my  portrait  were  almost 
forgotten  ;  ils  living  likeness  had  taken  its 
place. 

"And  when  he  is  gone,  how  then?" 
I  nsked  myself  one  morning,  as  I  saw  him 
coming  to  meet  me  on  the   moor.     His 
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week's  stay  with  Mrs.  Brydon  had  Tength- 
ened  to  a  fortnight.  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 
Then  I  resolved  not  to  think  of  it ;  it  was 
much  wiser  to  go  on  enjoying  the  present, 
without  troubling  about  what  lay  before 
me. 

We  walked  on  together  till  we  reached 
the  top  of  a  ridge  that  rose  behind  the 
Moor  village.  We  talked  about  his  sisters, 
till  suddenly  he  said — 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  fond  of  dancing; 
your  willowy  figure  is  made  for  it." 

I  think  this  was  the  most  personal  thing 
he  had  said.  I  looked  up  and  met  his 
eyes  so  intently  fixed  on  me  that  I  flushed 
a  little. 

"  Never  mind  me,  please  go  on  telling  me 
about  your  sisters ;  you  did  not  get  beyond 
their  names,  I  want  to  hear  more  about 
them." 

We  stopped  and  stood  facing  one 
another. 

**  I  say,  too,  never  mind  my  sisters ;  this 
may  be  our  last  walk ;  our  time  together 
is  too  precious  to  waste  on  any  outside 
person.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  if 
I  mav  ?  " 

I  laughed  ;  his  manner  made  me  feel 
shy ;  I  took  refuge  in  sauciness. 

**  That  depends ;  you  can,  of  course, 
ask  a  question,  but  I  cannot  promise  to 
answer  it.    I  may  not  be  able,  you  know." 

He  was  looking  at  me  ai?ain  in  the  same 
intent  way,  and  I  was  vexed  to  feel  warm 
colour  spreading  over  my  face.  One  of 
Aunt  Deborah's  first  lessons  had  been, 
'•  Never  blush,  Edith,  it  is  a  common- 
place, school-girl  habit."  In  those  days 
girls  still  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  their 
elders,  and  I  did  not  wish  him  to  think 
me  "  commonplace." 

"Well,  I  want  your  opinion.  I  asked 
Mrs.  Brydon  to  take  me  to  the  Moorhouse 
to  call  on  Miss  Heriot,  and  she  absolutely 
declined  to  do  so.  She  said  vour  aunt  dis- 
likes  strangers,  and  this  morning  when  I 
pressed  my  request  she  said  there  had 
been  a  soreness  between  Miss  Heriot  anil 
my  family ;  she  added  that  my  name  and 
my  face  would  both  bring  back  painful 
memories.  Now  what  do  vou  think  ?  You 
must  understand  vour  aunt  much  better 
than  Mrs.  Brydon  can ;  you  have,  perhaps, 


spoken  of  me  to  her  ?  Do  you  not  think 
1  mav  call  before  I  leave  Moor  ?  " 

I  could  not  answer :  the  news  that  he 
was  going  stupefied  me. 

I  resolved  that  he  should  not  discowr 
my  trouble ;  I  stood  looking  down  at  the 
heather. 

44  Well,"  he  asked,  "  what  do  you  say  >" 

I  looked  up  at  him  ;  the  sweetness  of  the 
grey  eyes,  the  broad  kind  forehead,  made 
me  forget  the  brown  beard  and  moustacho. 
which  had  somehow  weakened  his  likeness 
to  the  portrait.  For  an  instant  I  felt  that 
it  stood  before  me  in  the  flesh,  was  actually 
speaking  to  me.  All  at  once  I  saw  clearly 
into  my  aunt's  mystery- — the  sudden  rla^i 
of  inspiration  which  often  helps  a  woman 
to  divine  the  truth  swept  away  the  mw 
that  had  obscured  her  relations  with  the 
original  pf  my  picture.  I  saw  and  knew 
why  she  would  not  look  on  it. 

For  all  that  I  did  not  know  hou  to 
answer  his  question.     1  said — 

"  Is  Mrs.  Brvdon  an  old  friend  «»f 
yours  ?  " 

44  She  was  a  friend  of  inv  father's  wars 
ago,  before  he  married ;  after  his  death 
she  came  and  lived  near  us,  and  was  a 
great  comfort  to  my  mother.  She  had 
been  a  widow  for  vears  ;  her  husband  was 
old,  and  died  a  few  months  after  marriage." 

I  remembered  how  she  had  started  when 
she  saw  the  portrait,  and  I  began  to  sec  a 
little  romance  in  all  this. 

*4  I  think  Mrs.  Brvdon  will  know  hot 
about  vour  visit  to  inv  aunt." 

He  looked  utterly  disappointed,  and,  I 
fancied,  surprised. 

44  Can  vou  be  in  earnest?"  His  e\c> 
were  neither  kind  nor  grey  :  they  looked 
as  dark  as  a  stormy  night,  and  the  flash  in 
them  frightened  me.  44  Don't  you  wish 
me  to  win  your  aunt's  good  opinion  ?  Is 
not  she  your  guardian  ?  " 

44  Yes,  she  is  my  guardian,"  I  said 
slowly.     I  did  not  grasp  his  meaning. 

44  Well,  then"— he  was  still  very  much 
disturbed  ;  at  least,  he  looked  so—44  would 
it  not  be  pleasanter  for  both  of  us  if  Miss 
Heriot  made  my  acquaintance  ?  " 

44  I  suppose  so." 

I  said  this  in  a  low  voice,  but  I  felt  it 
was  not  quite  the  truth.     It  was  not  likelv 
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that  my  aunt  would  make  herself  pleasant 
to  him.  His  strange  abruptness  wounded 
me,  and  when  he  said,  "I  will  leave  you 
here,"  I  felt  ready  to  cry. 

He  turned  away.  A  sickening  fear  came 
to  me  that  this  was  good-bye.  I  must 
know  why  he  was  angry  with  me. 

44  You  might  say  '  Good-bye.'  "  I  found 
courage  again  now  that  I  could  not  see  his 
frown. 

He  turned  and  snatched  my  hands  in 
his. 

44  Is  it  to  be  '  Good-bye/  then  ?  'Do 
you  really  mean  it  ?  " 

The  tightness  of  his  clasp  hurt  me.  I 
tried  to  speak  calmly. 

44 1  thought  you  were  leaving  Moor  ?  " 

He  looked  into  my  eyes  as  he  bent  over 
me,  as  though  he  tried  to  see  into  my 
heart. 

44 1  must  leave  Moor  to-morrow."  Then, 
after  a  pause :  "  Only  you  can  tell  me 
whether  I  shall  come  back." 

I  looked  up ;  he  was  not  frowning. 

44  Yes,  come  back,"  I  said  faintly. 


V. 

I  have  always  disliked  secrets.  All  this 
time  that  I  had  been  meeting  Yandeleur 
at  Mrs.  Brydon's  and  on  the  moor,  1  had 
been  oppressed  with  a  consciousness  of 
deceit,  because  I  had  not  spoken  about 
him  to  my  aunt.  Now  that  this  great  joy 
had  come  to  me,  that  Yandeleur  Snevd 
had  actually  asked  me  to  marry  him,  I 
resolved  to  go  home  and  tell  my  news. 
In  my  joyful  excitement  I  forgot  my  aunt's 
constant  avoidance  of  me,  and  when  I 
reached  the  Moorhouse,  I  went  at  once  to 
her  sitting-room. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  voices  told  me 
she  was  not  alone. 

A  tall  screen  hid  the  speakers,  but  I 
recognised  Mrs.  Brydon's  voice. 

I  went  round  the  screen,  and  stood  still 
beside  it.  Aunt  Deborah  saw  me  ;  she  was 
evidently  too  overwrought  to  notice  my 
presence.  Mrs.  Brydon  had  risen  from  her 
chair,  and  stood  with  her  back  towards  me. 

44  Oh,  Deborah,"  she  was  saying,  44  think 
what  you  are  doing ;  if  you  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  happiness  of  these  young 


creatures,  are  you  not  afraid  of  thwarting 
love  ?  Think  how  you  have  suffered,  how 
much  we  have  both  suffered,  because  our 
love  was  hindered." 

44  Hindered  ?  "  Aunt  Deborah's  voice 
sounded  fierce.  "  Such  a  word  suggests 
the  interruption  of  something  real,  of 
something  which  has  existed ;  I  tell  you, 
silly  woman  that  you  are,  while  I  was 
loving  him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul 
Yandeleur  Sneyd  was  simply  amusing  him- 
self. He  wanted  my  money,  not  me.  When 
he  found  how  entirely  it  was  settled  on 
me,  he  felt  no  pain  in  giving  me  up,  and 
seeking  a  wife  elsewhere.  I  never  under- 
stood why  he  trifled  with  you,  however?" 

The  questioning  tone  and  her  keen 
glance  at  Mrs.  Brydon  surprised  me  ;  1 
had  not  thought  Aunt  Deborah  would 
condescend  to  be  curious. 

Mrs.  Brydon  drew  up  her  small  slight 
figure. 

44  He  did  not  trifle  with  me,  he  loved 
me,"  she  said  gravely,  44  and  I  loved  him 
dearly  ;  I  would  not  marry  him  because 
I  should  have  sacrificed  him.  I  was  poor, 
and  so  was  he  then  ;  besides,  I  was  older 
than  he  was.  I  never  saw  him  again." 
She  paused,  and  then  went  on  warmly : 
44  Deborah,  I  have  always  loved  him,  1  love 
him  still.  If  I  had  that  portrait,  I  should 
find  happiness  in  only  looking  at  it." 

44 1  don't  know  why  I  keep  it,  Lucy; 
I  hate  it."  Aunt  Deborah  paused,  and 
then,  li  At  your  age  it  is  useless  to  tell  you 
you  deceive  yourself ;  but  this  is  the  truth. 
Yandeleur  Snevd  was  too  much  in  love 
with  his  own  handsome  face  and  figure  to 
love  any  woman  ;  I  tell  you,  his  son  is  a 
chip  of  the  old  block.  You  do  not  see 
that  foolish  listening  child,  her  heart  beat- 
ing and  her  eyes  glowing  with  what  she 
thinks  is  love.  Love,  indeed !  This 
young  fellow  cares  no  more  truly  for  her 
than  his  father  did  for  either  of  us ;  he 
believes  her  to  be  my  heiress,  and  he  came 
here  to  see  what  she  was  like,  that  is  all. 
If  he  finds  a  richer  girl,  she  will  see  no 
more  of  him." 

She  turned  suddenly  to  me,  "  If  you 
have  come  to  ask  my  consent,  Edith,  you 
are  answered,"  she  said  sternly ;  "  I  am 
not  demonstrative,  but  I   care  too  much 
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for  your  father's  daughter  to  help  you  to  a 
mercenary  husband." 

Mrs.  Brydon  crossed  the  room  to  where 
I  stood  and  kissed  my  forehead  ;  then  she 
spoke  again  to  my  aunt. 


My  aum's  eyes  brightened. 

"And  you,  Lucy,  knowing  what  yon 
did  of  the  father's  inconstancy,  have  been 
wicked  enough  to  throw  these  young  fools 
together.     What  can  the  girl  know  of  him 


"  I   was  afraid   of  this,  and  would  not      except  that  he   has  a  hands* 
ing  him  to  sec  you ;  but  you  mistake  if     suppose  he  is  like  his  father  f 
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I  could  not  keep  silent. 

"  Please  don't  be  angry,  aunt,  but  I 
cannot  let  you  blame  Vandeleur  ;  I  could 
not  tell  you  before  to-day,  because — 
because— I  did  not  know  he— he  cared  for 
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me,  but  I  loved  Vandeleur  before  I  saw 
him,  long  before  he  came  to  Moor." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you  crazy, 
child  ?     What  can  you  know  about  love  ?" 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me.  The  face  in  the 
portrait  made  me  love  it,  and  so  when  1 
met  Vandeleurat  Mrs.  Brydon's  I — I  knew 
I  could  not  be  happy  away  from  him." 

I  spoke  earnestly,  my  aunt  sat  staring  at 
me  as  though  I  had  gone  crazy. 

"Good  Heavens!  What  folly!  And  if 
he  proves  false,  child,  of  what  good  will 
your  love  be  to  you  ?  You  have  yielded 
to  a  foolish  fancy  which  will  simply  make 
you  miserable." 

And  now,  to  my  surprise,  Mrs.  Brydon 
placed  herself  between  us ;  her  eyes  were 
brighter  than  I  had  ever  seen  them, 
their  dark  glow  brought  a  faint  Hush 
to  her  cheeks  like  the  bloom  on  a  China 

"  Hush,  Deborah,  you  are  talking 
treason — a  woman  who  loves  truly  has 
always  a  treasure  she  had  not  before ; 
death  may  take  her  lover  from  her,  it 
cannot  take  away  the  wealth  with  which 
love  for  him  has  filled  her  heart.  And 
remember  this,  my  Edith  :  love  is  a 
memory  that  will  keep  you  happy,  let  what 
will  betide ;  it  is  always  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive ;  the  one  who  loves 
best  is  the  happiest."  I  shall  never  forget 
the  radiant  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
She  turned  again  to  my  aunt.  "  Ah. 
Deborah  !  if  you  had  kept  your  love  fresh 
and  bright  you  would  be  a  happy  woman  ; 
distrust  sours  the  very  springs  of  love. 
No,  I  have  not  done :  I  cannot  go  away 
till    you    have     promised     not    to    make 


yourself  a  stumbling-block  between  these 
happy  lovers.  You  had  better  leave  your 
aunt  to  me,  Edith." 

I  went  into  the  garden  with  my  own 
happy  thoughts,  and  after  a  while  Mrs. 
Brydon  joined  mc.  She  said  Aunt 
Deborah  wished  to  be  alone,  so  I  did  not 
disturb  her. 

Evening  came,  the  curtains  were  drawn 
and  the  candles  were  lighted  ;  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  anxious,  when  the  library 
door  opened,  and  there  stood  Aunt 
Deborah.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  she 
came  in  as  if  she  had  some  fault  to  atone 
for.  She  looked  up  at  the  portrait  and 
gazed  steadily  at  it. 

There  was  a  pause  before  she  spoke,  and 
I  noticed  a  softened  tone  in  her  voice. 

"  I  may  have  misjudged  you,  child.  God 
knows  !  I  thought  you  wanted  heart.  I 
may  still  be  in  error,  but  I  am  bound  to 
guard  jour  future  happiness.  I  cannot 
consent  to  your  engagement  with  Mr. 
Sneyd,  but  you  may  see  him  once  more 
and  teil  him  this :  If  a  year  hence  you  have 
both  remained  faithful  to  your  love,  he  may 
come  to  the  Moorhouse,  and  I  will  give 
you  to  him.  Meantime  1  forbid  all  letters 
ami   meetings.     Are  vou  willing  to  wait, 

Edith.-" 

"  Yes,  yes,  aunt  ;  I  should  think  I  was." 
I  put  my  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her 
heartily. 

She  look  my  hand  in  lii*r<.  and  held  me 
from  her,  while  she  studied  my  face. 

"  Vou  are  n"t  afraid,  thru,  that  your 
lover  will  forget  you.-" 

'•  Love  is  nut  true  without  trust.  Aunt 
Deborah." 


MODKRN  war  is  a  matter  of  money, 
ami  in  the  case  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  money  has  enthusiastically  gone  over 
to  militarism.  He  belongs  to  the  fourth 
generation  of  millionaire  Astors  (his  for- 
tune is  £30,000,000),  and  he  is  a  cousin 
of  William  Waldorf  Astor,  who  has  become 
an  Knglishman.  Me  has  been  on  tin: 
military  staff  of  (he 


come.  Hers  is  probably  the  most 
refill h-   developed    talent   in    the    world 

light-mask  entertainment ;  for  while 
e  made  Iter  name  as  a  dancer,  she  has 
ltivated  a  tiny  voice  that  improves  as 
s  years  go  by,  while  her  delightful   an 

expression  is  a  secret  of  personality. 
ju   have   only   to  hear  her  songs   sung 
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woman,  Miss  Sarah 
Todd.  Only  one  of 
his  sons  had  children. 
This  was  William, 
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